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THE 


ARYAN PATH 


Canst thou destroy divine Compassion? Compassion 
is no attriptite. It isthe Law of Laws—eternal Har 
mony, Alaya’s Self; a shoreless universal essence, 
the light of everlasting right, and fitness: of all 
things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou 
dost become at one with it, thy peing melted in 
its Being, the more thy Soul unites with that 
which Is, the more thou Wilt become Compassion 
Absolute. Such is the Arya Path, Path of the 
Buddhas of perfection. —The Voice of the Silence 
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PATRIARCHAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The intimacy existing between 
man, the individual, and humanity 
is but an aspect of that vaster if- 
timacy between him and all Nature, 
visible and invisible., Individuals 
and groups of individuals use this 
indissoluble intimacy for a variety 
of purposes, in a variety of ways. 
The friend or lover uses it to ex- 
hort one individual; a prophet to 
exhort tle masses; a priest or 
politician to exploit the many; a 
tradesman tg exploit the purchaser. 
One poet or philosopher may 
inspire thousands without parti- 
cular effort and without ever 
knowing how deep his influence has 
penetrated. On the other hand, a 
statesman or even a saint, meaning 
to do good, often succeeds only in 
precipitating harm; fine deeds, 
even those which spring from noble 
motives, sometimes fail in their 
intended purpose. Advice given so 
that good may result may not only 
confuse the recipient but may even 
push him into doing wrong. 


In.the stupendous and baffling 
task of reconstructing the social 
order, different schools of educators 
use this principle of intimacy’ dif- 
ferently ; but most of them seem 
convinced of the final.efficacy of 
action from without. By legislation, 
by direct influence exerted-over 
the feelings, by a pull of a muscle 
or a push to the mind of humanity, 
reformers expect to restore order 
here, there and everywhere. Modern 
knowledge supports the doctrine 
of reform from without. Belief 
in that doctrine is so strong that 
the very existence of its complement 
is not even suspected. The pivotal 
doctrine of the ancient spiritual 
philosophy: is that man himself 
can and should regenerate himself. 
Unless the pupil is ready to receive 
instruction, the teacher can do but 
little. Lasting reform, like true 
immortality, has to be secured by 
the individual, not only with the 
aid received from others, but by self- 
effort and self-mastery within. ' 
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In the modern woridorder the 
individual’s plaze is determined on 
the principle of egocentricity. 
Egotism flourishes, and its’ catch- 
words are many, €. g.,‘“self-ex- | 
pression,” “ magnetic personality,” 
“knowing and speaking one’s own 
mind,” etc. And universal and 
impersonal bases of conduct are 
never thought of. Thus the individ- 
ual occupiegga position detrimental 
to his own Welkbeing and that of 
the society to which he belongs. 

In our civilization the individual 
has lost his rightful position ; family 
and state absorb him so completely 
that he has no -ime to ascertain if 
he can call his soul his own. That* 
organizations are not the endebut a 
means is recognized theoretically ; 
practically, organized religion en- 
sla¥es the soul; organized education 
curbs the mind; organized society 
colours the morals; organized 
politics dominates the body. The 
perception and conduct of the in- 
dividual are, generally speaking, 
superior to those implicit in the 
programme of his party, club, or 
church. He suffers more than he 
recognizes from the limitations of 
the organizations to which he gives 
allegiance. 

How to rais2 the status of the 
individual? Tkis is the question, it 
seems to us, before modern civiliza- 
tion. Collectivism—socialistic or 
capitalistic or of any other type—is 
bound to fail if the individual is not 
given the place he deserves. On 
the other hand. individualism as a 
political philosophy has failed be- 
cause it has not assigned its proper 
place and its legitimate value to 
the organization. : 


-Qrganizations are necessary. 
They are but the manifestations of 
interdependence subsisting between 
the objects in, and the principles 
of, Nature. But interdependence 
is complementary to self-depend- 
ence ; therefore, the value of any 
orgayfization depends upon its in- 
herent capacity to arm the individ- 
uals it affects with the power to 
raise themselves individuatly and 
with the faculty to enjoy freedom 
on all planes without injuring other 
units or groups of units. The moral 
elevation of the individual by state 
and society can take place only 
when the ideals and the pro- 
gramme of the latter energise him 
to soul-choice, to soul-induced 
action, to soul-devised effort. A 
tew type of organization is over- 
due, an organization that—strange 
paradox—is not an organization, 
not to be governed by votes 
and committees and rules but by 
wisdom, sacrifice and discipline— 
a patriarchal order, in which the 
wise and the wealthy practise 
greater philanthropy arf sacrifice 
than the ignorant and the poor, 
while observing the grinciples of 
universality and impersonality. 

Our civilization needs such 
organizations—organizations which 
will free men and women to think 
for themselves while educating 
them in the principles of free 
thought, which will not interfere 
with their character but seek its 
ennoblement, and which, finally, 
will train their perceptions to re- 
cognize truer values so that the 
number of individual altruists will 
increase. 


WHAT IS WORTH SAVING IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION? 


[ Professor Jean Guéhenno is Editor of the French international review, 
Europe, known for its interest {n Indian literature and culture. In reviewing his 
Conversion à l'humain (Conver to the Human) in our pages of December 1931 
Mile. Dugard wrote: “M. GMéhenno has not one of those highly detached 
minds for which a diagnosis is alone sufficient. After exposing the evil, he 
seeks the remedy.” į Other books of M. Guéhenno are L'évangile éternel ( The 
Eternal Gospel) And, Caliban parle (Caliban Speaks). The following article, 
especially written for THE ARYAN PATE, has been translated from-the French. 


This journal has steadfastly opposed the Eastern tendency to ape 
the West, while favouring the cultural repprochement and exchange of views 
which would raise us all to a plane above and beyond geographic limitations. 


While the West basked in the glamour of apparent material prosperity, 
the temptation was strong for the educated youth of the East to admire and 
imitate. The devastating failure of its formae for success has left the West 
almost bankrupt in the very aspects of life which it had exalted, often at the 
expense of human and spiritual valués. The proud western mind has now found 
“some cancerous growth within her own moral nature,” said Dr. Tagore in a 
recent noteworthy lecture at Bombay. “The West,” he added, was “producing 
in the countries with which it is in contact a diseased mentality.” The poet 
however referred to that form of spiritual expression which “ we find ‘in the 
lives of the best individuals in western countries. .. In these individuals it reveals 
itself in loyalty to the cause of truth for which so many of them are ready.sto 
suffer martyrdom, often standing heroically alone against some fury otf their 
national insanity.” This ig but another way of expressing the view of M. 
Guéhenno,, Though the sense of human dignity may be, as our author claims, 
the flower of western culture, it will grow as fair in eastern lands.—. 


What is worth saving in Euro- 
pean Civilization? Such is the 
question that has reached me from 
a distant land and has reawakened 
in me an anguish of twenty years’ 
standing. Perhaps in the midst of 
our present confusion, an effort to 
answer this question will help us 
to find a way out of the maze—if it 
be true that such a question moves 
us to probe into our -innermost 
depths in order to find that which 
has always been the greatest hope 


of that part of the human race to 
which we belong, namely the Euro- 
pean. 

Twenty years ago we lost our 
way. Sometime in 1917, when I was 
idly turning over the pages of an 
American magazine, I came across 
a hideous coloured illustration 
entitled Finis Europae—The End 
of Europe. Upon a road strewn 
with the wreckage of ruins, a terri- 
fied child, a young girl, was run- 
ning, seeking a place of refuge. I, at 
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first, believed in the completeness 
of this disaster. Now I know, or 
fancy I know, better, and am per- 
suading mysef to believe that we 
are not at the end but at a begin- 
ning. A new Europe is being born 
out of our sacrifices, our blood and 
our tears. Mzybe the mortar used 
in the building of civilization would 
not harden unless it were mixed 
with human blood. When an old 
established system was dying, to 
give place to Christianity, St. 
Augustine uttered words which are 
doubtless app.icable to all revolu- 
tions. ‘‘ Flesh,” he wrote, “ must 
pass through the wine-press # spirit 
is to flow forta in its splendour.” I 
should willingty adopt this as a 
motto for the history of our titne. 

Truly from time to time it seems 
that. all is Icst. The war, even 
though we were its victims, made 
us, in some scrt, criminals. Every 
nation, undér the strgss of the will- 
tglive, jettisoned what renders life 
wort living. Who among us can 
say that his aands are free from 
the stain of 2lood? No matter; 
after so man” follies, errors, and 
crimes, there still remains some- 
thing within us which, if we are 
strong enougl. to salvage it, may, 
nay must, mezit the esteem of the 
world. 

Let us put aside that flimsy 
paper-soul which books and news- 
papers create for us. Let us put 
aside the fase discussions and 
artificial problems which enmesh 
us, despite ourselves. There is, 
I think, nothing greater in the 
European consciousness than a cer- 
tain sense of buman dignity. Either 
this will be pr2served and enlarged 
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and come to inspire more and more 
our social and political institutions 
—in which case Europe will be 
justified; or else it is decaying— 
and then Europe will ere long cease 
*to deserve a place in the history of 


civilization. 
Chriptianity is dying. Let it die, 
for if has ceased to nourish our 


souls. Once upon a time it helped 
us to become aware of oyr own 
souls, ‘but fow it has degenerated 
into a second-rate market of passion 
and self-interest. Too often it 
justifies the world we live in. 
Compromises, conciliations, are 
killing it. But even while Christi- 

. anity is dying, something else is 
rising in its place, a Religion of 
Man, every day more demanding, 
eyery day more clearly defined. 
Nothing is more touching than the 
story of its development. I only 
know it as far as it has affected 
the small canton in which I live, 
but Iam sure that in all the provin- 
ces and in all the literatures of 
Europe one can find sentiments 
and phrases akin to thgse I am 
about to quote. 

I find the first notes of the new 
faith struck in the “writing of 
Sénancour and Benjamin Constant. 
“In a world of mingled pleasure 
and pain,” declares Sénancour, “ it 
is incumbent upon man to increase 
joy, to fructify expansive energy 
and to oppose in all sentient beings 
whatever tends to degrade them or 
to promote suffering.” Thus the 
man of Europe, becoming aware 
that he stands upon an earth sub- 
ject to infinite vicissitudes and 
beneath a heaven which is deaf to 
his prayers, realizes that he is alone 
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and that his only resource is within 
himself. But this very thought 
gives him back all his courage: 
Man has no other Providence than 
man. 

This is the faith really that in- 
spired the noblest deeds of tHe nine- 
teenth century; the roman{icism 
of 1820, like the humanism of*1520, 
was a renaissance. It is but an 
expanded humanism, no longer 
restricted by the limit® of Greco- 
Roman culture, but * eager to pro- 
mote the union of all races and all 
civilizations. A warm wave of 
human tenderness seems to have 
impregnated the atmosphere. The 
sense of human dignity grows side 
by side with the feeling of social 
solidarity. Michelet summed up 
the new creed in a striking phrase: 
“To be more and more ourselves, 
that more and more we may be 
brothers.” Thus the history of 
Europe for the last hundred and 
fifty years, from the French Rovolu- 
tion to the Russian Revolution, 
from Condorcet to Lenin, has been, 
in its noblgst manifestations, none 
other than the history of the gradual 
attainment, by a steadily increasing 
number of {ndividuals, of human 
consciousness and human self- 
respect. And the Rights of Man 
proclaim the lawfulness and neces- 
sity of this growth, as Michelet has 
pointed out. Every man must enter 
the promised land. 

But the unsteadiness and hesita- 
tion of the nineteenth century prove 
that the practice of a faith which 
is solely and purely human is most 
difficult. For such a long, time, for 
centuries even, we have had all 
kilds of guides and systems. 


WHAT IS WORTH SAVING IN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION ? 5 
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Humanity has advanced, slipped 
back, lived as best it could, inglor- 
iously maybe, but still it has lived. 
It is a big thing to take charge of 
oneself ; it requires great courage 
*to depend on nobody but oneself. 
Need we be surprised that some 


` have refused to live according to 


so tragic a faith and have lamented 
the loss of the old prayers and the 
old consolations? Need we be 
surprised that even those men and 
nations who have accepted it should 
make mistakes and lose their way, 
new and again, since it is but a 
short time since they took up the 
guidaneée of their own destiny ? 

. And the new faith has had from 
its birth its Pharisees. Over-confid- 
ent idealism is beset by the risk of 
Pharisaic exploitation. The right 
of the majority has been legally re- 
cognized, and yet the sovereign 
people are humbugged. Already 
in the eighteegth centuty we find 
Diderot saying: “To*own slaves is 
a trifle; what is intolerable is td'fave 
slaves and call them citizens.” But 
that is precisely what we are still 
doing. Most of the constitutions of 
Europe seem to indicate that Euro- 
peans are masters of their own des- 
tiny, but a mechanism, most fatal 
and overwhelming, overshadows 
their lives, degrades their occupa- 
tions and deprives them of their 
dignity the very moment it is pro- 
claimed. We have to destroy this 
growth of Pharisaism. It is spread 
over Europe, over the world; it 
masks everywhere the reign of 
force and the tyranny of violence, 
and there will be neither peace nor 
order until it is destroyed. 

Tn the enthusiasm for their new 
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faith Europeans have not thought 
that circumstances may bestronger 
than man. ‘They overlook the in- 
solent manne: in which things go 
their own waz, and they fancy that 


man is master. But now, intoxi- * 


cated by our power, we have no 
longer the capability of regulating 
it, just as a disordered heart cannot 
control its pulsations. Thus 
“things” have taken their revenge. 
In this disillasionment, the slow’ 
conquests of 1easons do not satisfy 
us. Wedemand a miracle; we want 
history to read like a novel, and so 
once more we hand over to some 
outside agen:—some saviour or 
tyrant—our lives and destinies. 
which at one -ime we were so proud 
of ruling. 

I cannot here enumerate all the 
‘causes of our failure, and I take up 
once more my main theme. It does 
not seem to me that our troubles— 
not even the Great War itself— 
‘Agjnt to a confplete failure. All that 
is worth savirg in Europe, all that 
she has ever offered that is useful 
or noble, may be found in the for- 
mulae and examples of a revolution- 
ary humanism, at once clear and 
bold. But the important question is 
whether such a humanism will win 
~hrough or be crushed. . 

There is no difficulty in classify- 
ing the parties and doctrines which 
actually divide Europe. The great 
line of demarcation lies between a 
dream of happiness and a dream 
of dignity and self-respect. I am 
not scorning happiness, I am sure 
that happiness is one of the main 
pillars of self-respect ; but if Europe 


is ready to sacrifice her honour to 
happiness, she will have lost the 
faith which made her greatness. 
Even now, our masters, those who 
hold sway over the material part of 
our civilization, declare themselves 


able gnd willing to furnish the 
massgs, who have so long desired 
it, with a certain amount of happi- 


ness; they.promise a peace and 
security such as Ras never. before 
been known, provided the masses 
hand over absolute and complete 
control of everything to these mas- 
ters. Europe is full of dictators 
ready to manufacture happiness for 
people, but they will do nothing to 
maintain the people’s self-respect. 
And why? Because such men are 
not afraid of happy people, whereas 
they dread those who are animated 
by a sense of human dignity. 
Which dream will prove the 
more powerful, that of happiness 
or that of self-respect. The “ mas- 
ters” are ready to degrade the 
masses ; they are willing to amuse 
and to feed them, and so we have 
Americanism, Rationalization, Fas- 
cism,—a return to I know not what 
dark age. Shall we begontent with 
the lot of happy slaves, or shall we 
maintain that the only happiness 
worth having is that which we have 
won for ourselves? Are we strong- 
minded enough torefuse, if we must, 
the offered panem et circences, for 
the sake of a happiness and glory 
that we alone can conceive? Thus 
only will Europe be justified; thus 
only will she save her faith. Her 
destiny depends on our courage. 


JEAN GUEHENNO 


. aanas mtd 


j 
SPIRITUAL DEMOCRACY 


Here are two articles. 


A front-rank Indian edugationist, with practical experience in the pro- 
gressive State of Mysore, refers to the failure of Nationalism and warns his 
countrymen against repeating the mistake of the Western political states. His 
remedy? India should assimilatt the forces of Internationalism. 


The second, atticle takes us a step forward. It evokes a vision—the crea- 
tion of & new Internationa], that of Aristocrats, the spiritually rich. Castes and 
classes are a natural phenomenon, they cannot be abolished ; recognize them as 
a psycho-spiritual institution; with its aid create a new State, that of Spiritual 

cracy. 


I 
NATIONALISM—THE GREAT EVIL 


[ N. S. Subba Rao, M. A. (Cantab.), has been Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Mysore State since 1928. He was President of the Indian Economic Con- 
ference in 1929 and of the All-India Educational Conference in 1931. He 
attended the Round Table Conference of 1930 in an advisory capacity, and sérved 
as Secretary of the Committee appointed by the Indian Princes’ Delegation to 


oe 


eer the question of an All-India Federation in relation to the Indian States. 


— Eps. 


I 


Great technological discoveries 
promise mien the blessings of plen- 
ty without the pressure of drud- 
gery. A new and prosperous era in 
the economic history of the world 
seems to be opening, but the 
economic machine has collapsed. 
Everybody apprehends war; fur- 
tively and shamefacedly every 
one is preparing for it. Yet con- 
ferences follow in rapid succession 
to deal with the pressing prob- 
lems of the hour, but “they dare 
not devise good for man’s estate.” 

Why is this? Has half a century 
of education of democfacy been 
fruitless? Has leadership lost its 
hold on the masses? Must we in 


impotent despair look forward to 
the collapse of civilization? 
II 

This is the theme of the lectures 
delivered last year under the Hal- 
ley Stewart Foundation by Sir 
Norman Angell, author of the now 
famous work, The Great Illusion. 
Sir Norman has made it his mission 
in life to promote the cause of 
peace and international goodwill 
by instructing mankind. He has 
done this not so much by exposition 
of abstruse political doctrine or 
complicated economic theory, in- 
telligible only to the learned, as by 
a patient and persistent exposition 
of the obvious and elementary 
truths which the least instructed 
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could understand if only they 
would. 

Much of the economic disease from 
which we suffer is due to a failure to 
grasp the very few but very important | 
truths upon which all the economic * 
doctors are egreed....... There is 
nothing inherently difficult in under- 
standing the reason for the course ad- 
vised by all the economists; the most 
urgent thing is to discover what stands 
in the way of tiat popular understand- 
ing.* 

This is the pivotal problem of 
democracy: Fow comes it that 
when the war of escape from our 
economic and political ills is clear- 
ly and authoritatively indicated, 
“those who aie to tread it do not. 
believe it to be the way of escape, 
end refuse to follow it”? 

Thus stated, it is seen to be “a 
problem of education, of politics”. 
Although Sir Norman does not 
say so, it ‘is also an indictment 
agairist human nature, against our 
leaders of the present day, and 
above all agamst the systems of 
organized education. The ordinary 
voter’s “ sober and more deliberate 
purpose is frustrated by other pur- 
poses,” which are dictated by 
“normally unexamined impulses,” 
and it is not tha fitness of a candi- 
date to participate in the Govern- 
ment of his country that wins 
votes, but entirely extraneous and 
irrelevant considerations like war 
service, athletic prowess, and the 
accident of a lucky marriage with 
a popular actress. The leaders do 
not lead but fcllow: apprehensive 
oz being disowned by the multitude, 





they arecontent to retain their hold 
on democracy by expressing “‘exist- 
ing convictions in the most vivid 
way,” and exploiting powerful 
popular passions. 

Thetmost serious failure is that 
of T education. For, “the 
averdge educated man of all coun- 
tries cannot follow the simplest, 
the most elementary, the most 
self-evident fact about the financial 
and economic apparatus which 
feeds and clothes us”. The case 
is worse in respect to highly edu- 
cated people. “To be highly 
educated did not mean to be 
politically wise,” for “some of the 
most disturbing and disruptive of 
the movements which push Europe 
nearer to chaos . . find their main 
impulse in the educated classes, in 
the universities and professions”. 
Everybody genuinely hates war, 
but everybody pursues policies 
which in the end must mean war, 
because they do not see the rela- 
tion between the policy and its 
result, or the contradiction bet- 
ween conflicting purposes. It has 
been remarked caustically that 
this state of affairs if astonishing 
evidence of the adaptability of the 
human mind. Logically it is impossible 
to believe that a thing is round and 
also to believe that it is square, but 
psychologically there does not seem 
to be any particular difficulty about 
it. All that is needed is to keep the 
beliefs in separate compartments and 


to use them in turn as may be conve- 
nient.t 


The mutually exclusive demands 
in the matter of Reparations and 





* The quotat ons, in this article, when not indicated otherwise are from Sir Norman’s 


bcok, From Chaos to Control (Allen and Unwin). 


t The Educat onal Frontier, by Prof. Kilpatrick and others. 1933. 
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War Debts are an illustration in 
point. 


HI 


Itisonly incidentally, —because 
that is not his main purpose, —but 
in no uncertain manner, that Sir 
Norman Angell tells us of the 
objectives that a sick world sHould 
place before itself: Reign of Law 
among, Nations,» and conscious 


collective control , of world 
economic life or International 
Economic Planning. ‘A just, 
workable, stable international 


society” has to be evolved with 
“common rules of conduct and 
institutions for their enforcement”. 
It may seem a mockery even to 
state the ideals, when the Manchu- 
rian episode and the ignomi 
nious failure of the well-staged 
World Economic Conference are 
fresh in our minds. But not long 
ago it was difficult to convince 
men of the futility of demanding 
colossal reparations, and the ab- 
surdity of demanding reparations 
in cne breath, and discouraging 
imports from Germany in the next. 
We may well hope that similarly 
men may yet come to see how their 
interests demand cessation of 
international anarchy, and reduc- 
tion, if not elimination, of economic 
barriers between countries. 

For the moment we are all, 
however, under the spell of the 
sovereign national State. It may 
appear hard to agree without 


reservations with Bertrand Russell 
when he says that “Nationalism is 
undoubtedly the most dangerous 
vice of our time,” and “unless the 
virulence of Nationalism can be 
‘abated, civilization cannot conti- 
nue”.* But Sir Norman shows 
with striking illustrations how 
Nations are personified, endowed 
with definite characteristics and 
qualities, in entire forgetfulness of 
the fact that nations are made up 
of separate and distinct individuals. 
The denigration of rival nations 
goes along with a corresponding 
exaltation of one’s own nation, and 
relentless pursuit of its power and 
prestige in entire disregard of the 
rights, and interests of others. It 
is here that the menace of the 
sovereign nation State emerges, 
and Sir Norman has characterised 
elsewhere the absolute claims of 
national sovereignty as , the 
supreme unseen assassin of our 


peace and welfare.t “The remedy + 


is obvious. 

It frankly means the end of the 
sovereignty of the State in interna- 
tional affairs. It compels us to think 
of the civitas maxima first, and of the 
Nation State as a mere Province in 
that wider community.} 


IV 


How is the needed change in 
opinion to be brought about? The 
schools must come to our aid. 

The discussions ranging all the way 


from the observance of traffic regula- 
tions to world peace have a way of 





* Education and the Social Order. 


+ “We are a nation; that Ís to say a corporate body, a 


ersonality, therefore, each 


national person is independent, g law unto itself, shall acknowledge no code regulating its 


relations with other 
Unseen Assassin.” 


similar persons. The ‘therefore’ of the above statement is the Supreme 
{ The Unseen Assassins, p. 92.). 


į Laski: Natsonalism and the Future of Civsiszation. 
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terminating ir. zhe conclusion that the 
problem in hand is, in the final analysis, 
a problem of education, and more 
specially a problem of the Schools.* 

Sir Norman would have the 
schools teact. ihe young their “own, 
nature-and its relation to society, 
a whole range of simple social 
phenomena <he comprehension of 
which is indispensable to the 
management of the world in which 
they live”. Emphasis should be 
laid on unde-standing rather than 
on erudition and knowledge. What 
is needed is “not fresh knowledge, 
but greater skill in seeing the 
relevance to our problems of 
already known fact”. The ordinary 
man should 22 equipped when he 
leaves the school with “the skill or 
habit of applv-ng to social problems 
simple truths, inherent or self- 
evident in ccmmon facts of daily 
life”. 

This is, koxever, what the eco- 
nomists wou,c call à “long period” 


> ~mt. The d.caster towards which 


the world is heading cannot be 
postponed whle a new generation 
-g being traned to the tasks of 
` peace, order, end co-operation. 
The fate of democracy is not going 
-o wait along -me to get itself decided. 
It will be deciced not by those who are 
going to have to vote fifty years hence, 
but by those who have the vote now.t 
Jt is imperative, therefore, that 
the education of the electorate 
should also be taken in hand. 
Education fo--unately is no longer 
a matter of tie schools, and the 
education wh:ch is begun in the 


schools ‘can now be continued, 
supplemented, and rectified, 
though it is frequently perverted, 
by the powerful agencies that have 
appeared on the scene in recent 
years,the Press, the Radio, and 
the Cinema. The commercialis- 
ation’ of these instruments of 
further education is no doubt an 
obstacle in-the way of their utilis- 
ation, for educative propaganda of 
the type” cgntemplated by Sir 
Norman, but the difficulty has to 
be faced. 

This is but a part of our task, 
for intellectual preparedness is not 
everything. The schools are 
adjured to “make our millions 
aware that it is impossible to know 
the truth unless we are prepared to 
kear both sides: that there is a 
moral obligation upon all of us to 
be ready to do that.”{ In other 
words, moral preparedness is the 
accompaniment of intellectual 
receptivity, if not its condition 
precedent. To make this operative 
on the plane of international 
relationships is perhaps the most 
difficult task before the advocates 
of Internationalism. We all realise 
that greed lies at the root of the 
other baser passions of mankind,§ 
and are ashamed in our individual 
lives to own to it or its corollaries. 
These evil passions when trans- 
ferred tothe sphere of national 
rivalries become, however, trans- 
formed into virtues; and Jingoistic 
conquests, espionage, repudiation 
of treaties and engagements, 





* Prof. Kigarrick, op. csi. 

+ Jacks: Education Through Recreation. 
+ The ital: are mine. 

$ Bhagavad-Gita, IL 62-63. 
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wholesale massacre of non-com- 
batants, do not strike the guilty 
nation as acts of moral depravity, 
and no sense of shame is roused 


by them. It should be the first , 


task of leaders of thought to 
expose the sway of such perverted 
moral values in the international 
sphere. These explain why people 
do not hear both gides,—there are 
no two’ sides equalty worthy of a 
hearing: there is only a right 
side and a wrong side. 


y 


International co-operation and 
economic reconstruction of the 
world are not seldom thought of in 
terms of Western States, and the 
place of Asiatic and other “ back- 
ward ” countries in the world ot- 
der hardly obtains the considera- 
tion its importance calls for. The 
Asiatic countries which now parti- 
cipatein the limited activities of 
the International Labour Office are 
already apprehensive that their 
special problems and difficulties do 
not receive adequate attention, 
and there is a move to form an ad- 
visory conference of Asiatic coun- 
tries. The economic future of 
Asia and Africa is generally visu- 
alised in terms of the consuming 
power of the masses in these con- 
tinents, which may be raised by 
international economic action, so 
that the products of Western in- 
dustry can be absorbed. The claim 


to “ Independence” in the subject 
countries is resisted by Imperialists, 
and these find an unexpected ally 
in Sir Norman, who supplies them 
with “a moral case” and points 
out that the claim to “ Indepen- 
dence” is an anti-social claim.* 

It is hardly a matter for wonder 
that the Asiatic peoples,—those of 
them at any rate who hear and 
read of these things,—hardly dis- 
play any enthusiasm for projects 
of international’co-operation. Their 
inevitable reaction to Western 
Imperialism, which frequently mas- 
querades as Internationalism, is 


increased devotion to Nationalism. 
e 


Nationalism breeds Imperialism, and 
the latter. at long last, breeds Nationa- 
lism again in the peoples whom it 
subjects to its control.t 

This is an unfortunate conse- 
quence, immediately arid ultimate- 
ly. Immediately, it adds to the 
difficulties of Bringing about inter- 
national harmony, 
subject peoples are aggressively 
nationalistic, and will remain so, 
unruffled by Bertrand Russell’s 
refusal to admire them.{ It consti- 
tutes a danger in the distant future, 
for even after the Western powers 
have shed their nationalism and 
formed an international polity, a 
large section of humanity will lie 
outside the fold, and offer an asylum 
for the discarded favourites of the 
West. It would be an unhappy 
and unexpected result that Nation- 





“The Unseen Assassins. But the ape would be chilled by Sir Norman’s 
€ 


dictum that “No ‘law and order,’ no materi 


benefits...... will ever reconcile the normal 


human being to the acknowledgment of that kind of inferiority”. 


t Laski, op. cit. 


“Nationalism is vicious as a principle, and is not to be admired, even in nations 
fighting for thelr freedom.”——Bertrand Russell, op. cit, : 


because est" 
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alism expelled from Europe should 
be welcomed in the East, and like 
Coriolanus seek to revenge itself 
by shaking the new order of things 
in the West to its foundations. 

It is a stupendous and an almost 
impossible task that faces us. 
Those of us who believe in Inter- 
national good-will and harmony 
must join hands in active co-opera- 
tion with one another in all parts 
of the world, some to seeking per- 
sistently like Sir Norman Angell to 
open the eyes cf the West to the 
evils of nationalism in its midst, 


and others endeavouring to arrest 
the insidious growth of the same 
noxious political weed in the East 
by instructing the young not to be 
led away by its seeming attrac- 
tions, and opening their eyes to 
the havoc it has caused and is 
causing in the West. Burke has 
said that in order to ameliorate the 
evils of an’ age we should agree 
with whatever’ was best mn that 
age. Our hop of rising out of the 
evils of the present age lies in 
agreeing with the forces of Inter- 
nationalism. 


N. S. SUBBA RAO 


. H 
ARISTOCRACY ANÐ DEMOCRACY 


[The-Editor of The Bookman, Hugh Ross Williamson, is author of an 


impressionist play, “In a Glass Darkly,” a critical study of The Poetry of 
T. S. Eliot,"and a historical biography of John Hampden. The reader will 
do well to bear in mind, in connection with this article, the root meaning of the 
~= “aristocracy’—‘‘the rule of the best’. How to insure that, is the out- 


standing political problem of our day.—Eps.] 


_ Democracy, they say, is dying. 
‘The event, moreover, provokes 
very little mourning. After the 
funeral, “ nil nisi bonum” may be 
observed, but at the present stage 
of the process a catalogue of 
crimes is more in fashion. For 
what, we are asked, has democracy 
finally resulted in? An age of bread 
and circuses, an era of mob-rule, 
where individuality is suppressed, 
where original thought is proscrib- 
ed, where everyone reads the same 
newspapers, listens to the same 
“canned” music, wears the same 
clothes, becomes hilarious in the 
same amusement parks, stares 


at the same films, lives in the same 
kind of house. Democracy, which 
was the goal of political progress, 
has turned out to be nothing -but 
an ordeal by slogans. Democracy, 
which was to have been the final 
and finest form of government, has, 
by endorsing the patent fallacy 
that one head is as good as 
another, destroyed the possibility 
of effective government. So, with 
a sigh of relief we see the old 
democracy out and welcome the 
new dictatorship in. 

Yet, before the final acquiescence 
in the demands for “ efficiency,” it 
might be as well to notice that 
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dictatorship is merely an intensi- 
fication of all the evils’of democracy. 
It means the sacrifice of even a 
variety of slogans to the triumph 
of one. Under democracy individ- 
uality may be a nuisance, but 
under dictatorship it becomes a 
crime. The newspaper- opinions 
which democrats bandy about in 
public-houses are certainly a poor 
substitfte for pergonal opinions, 
but they are better Yhan the one- 
and-only opinion which is all that 
dictatorship allows. The films of 
the proletariat may be rubbish, but 
they are not propaganda, and an 
interest in bread and circuses is 
perhaps less reprehensible than 
an enthusiasm for bombs and 
manoeuvres. 

It seems, indeed, that dictator- 
ship is the logical outcome of 
democracy, not because—as is so 
often stated—it is the “swing of 
the pendulum” reaction from it, 
but because it is an inevitable 
development of it. Democracy 
and dictatorship are, in point of 
fact, only two forms of the same 
evil thing. And that thing is 
plutocracy.e If democracy is to 
save itself, it can do so only by 
becoming the great movement 
which the idealists meant it to be. 
It must become, in short, aristo- 
cratic. 

“You will confer the greatest 
benefit on your city,” said Epictetus, 
“not by raising the roofs but by 
exalting the souls of your fellow- 
citizens. For it is better that great 
souls should live in small habita- 
tions than that abject slaves should 
burrow in great houses.” That is 
the creed of aristocracy and in- 


dividualism. It should also be the 
creed of democracy and socialism. 
But to plutocracy, under whatever 
disguise it masquerades, it is the 


„antithesis. And because democracy 


has forgotten it, because, when at 
the cross-roads, it followed the 
way of plutocracy and dictatorship 
instead of that of aristocracy and 
individualism, we are lost in the 
maze of contemporary chaos. 

It is not difficult, of course, to 
see why the democrat was an easy 
prey to the plutocrat. In the first 
place, he did not realise his danger. 
He persisted in regarding the 
aristocrat as his enemy long after 
‘he ought to have made him his 
ally. «The men of England who, in 
1832, battled against the squires 
for reform may have imagined that 
they were helping to destroy 
tyranny, but the event proved that 
they only succeeded in establishing 
the monstrous regiment of 
Victorian capitalists, 
with which the Whig Oligarchy 
seemed liberal and humanitarian. 
And the same mistake was made 
elsewhere and at other times. 

In the second place, the worship 
of wealth is, in a sense, a corollary 
to universal franchise. The 
doctrine of the equality of all men 
before the ballot-box results in a 
philosophy different from that 
implicit in the dogma of the 
equality of all men before God. 
With the emphasis on a material 
right comes the endorsement of 
material standards and the man 
who attaches an almost mystical 
significance to his ability to mark 
a voting-paper not infrequently 
measures kis happiness by his 


compare cas 
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ability to “keep up with the 
Joneses”. Tte real indictment of 
our modern pluto-democracy is 
that it uses as its measure of things 
the criterion which can be under- 


stood by everybody — material 
wealth. Its idols — footballers, 
boxers, film stars, best-selling 


authors, kinzs of commerce—are 
finally reducible to this common 
factor. The footballer, for whom 
thousands of sounds is paid, is 
usually infericr as ‘a sportsman to 
any boy ina village team. A best- 
selling autho- is a synonym for a 
bad artist. A king of commerce is 
great only ir the sense that he is 
more magnificently dishonest than* 
his rivals. Yet they, wealthy and 
successful, aze the heroes of the 
mob, because, hy the only stand- 
ards it can urderstand—ability to 
earn a lot. of money—they are 
worthy of the honour. 

In the third place, the democrat 
weteqlly had a Ecod case for hisinsis- 
tence on material prosperity, and 
it is here thet the crux of the 
matter lies. Ic is useless to advise 
a man to lead -he Good Life (in the 
aristocratic sense) when he is 
struggling to keep alive on starva- 
tion level—though, even then, it 
may be possible for him to lead a 
good life, (in he ethical sense). It 
is useless to urge the finer points 
of aesthetic appreciation on a man 
who has to spend his days search- 
ing for employment. A certain 
level of material security and com- 
fort is necessary before a civilised 
life is possible at all, and it is hard- 
ly surprising f many honest and 
sensitive men have made the mis- 
take of saying: “The other things 


must wait until we have achieved 
that level.” That attitude, though 
natural, is a dangerous one because 
the abrogation of the true stand- 
ards, even for a moment and with 
the best intentions, must result in 
the selling of the pass. 

The full meaning of the be- 
trayal, we are witnessing now. The 
issues have become inextricably 
confused. „We ask for leadership 
and we are offered a dictator, and 
in our rightful haste to repudiate 
the one, we may have the misfor- 
tune to lose the other. We shrink 
from the materialism of Com- 
munism and, in so doing, find our- 
selves opposing those who, neglect- 
ing the materialism, see only in 
Communism a burning passion for 
social justice—the very men with 
whom we should most desire to 
co-operate. We attack the mob- 
mind and mob-values created by 
our “democracy ” and yet are 
haunted by the fear that, in doing 
so, we may damage the cause of 
true freedom. 

Perhaps the confusion can be 
best epitomised by quoting the 
verse of an old hymn yhich it has 
become the fashion to cite in angry 
ridicule :— 

The rich man in his castle, 

The poor man at his gate, 

God made them, high and lowly, 

And ordered their estate. 

Only in an age obsessed with 
materialism could this be read as a 
Divine authorisation of poverty. 
To say, as one writer has said, 
that it was probably drink, not 
God, that» had brought the poor 
man there, is an epigram worthy 
of the age. The verse is common- 
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place enough, but the truth it ex- 
presses has so far ceased to be a 
commonplace that it is almost a 
paradox. For plutocracy knows 
but one criterion, and the existence 
of a Divine law, ordering alike the 
lives of rich and poor, is an intru- 
sion if not actually an impertin- 
ence. 

Another example is the caste 
system, against tvhich somany and 
so bitter vituperatiogs àre hurled. 
As I write, there is, I believe, in 
the press a little book on this very 
point, proving that democracy is 
incompatible with caste distinc- 
tions. Undoubtedly this is true of 
pluto-democracy, which insists that 
all barriers shall give way to mere 
wealth. But the great idea at the 
root of caste—that individuals have 
different responsibilities and rights 
—hardly conflicts with the ideal of 
democracy that every citizen shall 
be free to develop his distinctive 
powers for the best and most ef- 
fective service of the state. 

Tf, then, democracy is to recover 
and save us from experiencing 
plutocracy at its worst in the form 
of dictatorship, it must retrace its 
steps until St finds once more the 
aristocratic ideal. It must insist 


on individualism, but in its highest 
not in its lowest form—not the indi- 
vidualism of latsser-fatre which ap- 
plauded the triumph of one at the 
expense of the many, which de- 


*manded above all things to be 


served; but the individualism which 
realises that the well-being of one 
depends on the well-being of all, 
that a man cannot be saved apart 
from the community, and which 
asks for a position in the state in 
which it may be used to the limit 
of its capacity. Democracy must 
abandon its belief in the material 
things which unite men and foster 
the differences which divide them— 
efor to confound unity with unifor- 
mity is to put a premium on decay. 
Democracy must cultivate the 
faculty of disbelief, for a habit of 
scepticism is the surest antidote 
to the poison of a slogan. At the 
beginning of the century a peer 
said, jestingly,, “We arè all Socia- 


lists now.” Now we must answer, 


seriously, “ We are all aristo¢rats 
now.” 

The way may be difficult, beset 
with the dangers of misunderstand- 
ing. But it is the only way by 
which civilisation can be saved. 


Hucu Ross WILLIAMSON 


MOD=RN EUROPEAN DRAMA AND RELIGION 


[ Paul Banks, who contributes this stimulating article on the religious 
element in the modern European drama, is the author of Metropolis, or the Destiny 
of Cities, and Patient Albion. His work as a dramatic critic has received high 


praise.—Eps.] 


Nothing coud be more abun- 
dantly clear to ordinary common- 
sense than that human conduct 
and aspiraticns cannot be fully 
understood >r „explained by a 
single bioloz.cal » motive—either 
the instinct ož self-preservation or 
even the willt>-power. There are 
quite, quite C2arly at least three 
prime-movers, to borrow «a term 
from engineering, at workin every. 
human being: a desire for power, 
a longing for instinctive content- 
ment—which nay fairly be called 
the wish for happiness—and, in 
addition, ancther, even more es- 
sential to the true nature of man 
than eithér >f those mentioned. 


ww deed, on behalf of the fulfilment 


of this further aim—expressed in 
the fewest possible words, the 
maximum of self-knowledge and 
. awareness—bcth the will-to-power 
and the wish for happiness have 
had to be rigcrously held in check. 
The care of this treasure, for such 
this consciousness is, although 
grossly neglez:ed by what must be 
called the “ reducing” schools of 
biology and pailosophy, is an im- 
portant parz—though not the 
whole, of couxse—of the service 
rendered to mankind by religion. 
It is the part that concerns us in 
this discussio of rehgion: and 
modern drams. 

In an essay on realism in the 
theatre, Mr. Ashley Dukes, whose 


work and views in this field are 
entitled to sincere respect, stated 
that realism coyld not exist in a 
thing, so patently unreal as the 
theatre. At she play, he said, . 
people want to enjoy the illusion 
of seeing themselves not as they 
are, but as their betters. For a 
brief hour, he claimed, we demand 
the illusion. that we strut the 
world as heroes and heroines, or at 
least as ladies and gentlemen. 
There is, of course, a type of play 
xery much in public demand 
which corresponds exactly to this 
claim. In it the humble girl is in 
the end loved for herself alone, 
and possibly exalted to high social 
rank at the same time. Sometimes 
the girl becomes an operatic star 
in one night. Alternatively, some 
neglected and ill-treated lad, very 

much akin to the people in the 
audience, finds his hidden merit 
recognised, or his lost birth-certi- 
ficate discovered, and rises to 
fame. All such plays, and there 
are many varieties, have exactly 
the same effect on the audience as 
the fairy-tale on the child. Indeed, 
they are the same tales, with 
added complexity and decoration : 
“Beauty and the Beast” and 
“King Cophetua and the Beggar- 
Maid,” which give the child the 
illusion af happiness, and, say, 
“ Cinderella,” “The Ugly Duck- 
‘ling ” and “ Jack the Giant Killer,” 
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which similarly give the child the 
illusion of power. It is a curious 
fact that it is exactly these plays 
which are generally represented 
on the stage “most realistically,” 
that is to say, with the greatest 
verisimilitude to the actual world. 

It begins to be evident already 
that the reduction to one thing 
of people’s motive for theatre-going 
as surely leads*to error as the 
reduction to one thing of man- 
kind’s motive for living. The 
theatre is not only a place where 
tired business men may enjoy an 
hour’s illusion of harem happiness. 
Tt is not only a place: where frus- 
trated human beings return to the 
contentment of childhood under 
the magic of Mr. Milne or the grea- 
ter magic of Sir James Barrie. KH 
is not only a place in which 
the down-trodden may dream of 
power, of being heroes, million- 
aires, or even clever criminals. 
Everything, as a matter of fact, 
which is regarded as major art in 
the theatre awakens the beholder 
to zhe religious exercise of his 
consciousness, and develops it in 
range, integsity and responsibility, 
in relation to the family, society, 
and the universe. 

By the European Renaissance 
the explicitly religious Greek tragic 
theatre, with its office of “ justify- 
ing the ways of God to man,” had 
passed. The equally religious 
miracle and morality plays of the 
Micdle Ages, which held the field 
just as long as the European con- 
scicusness remained static, had 
alsc passed. It is true that the 
drama illustrating the way of 
salvation to all men came to a 
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kind of maggot-life again in the 
nineteenth-century melodrama, a 
sort of morality play according to 
the gospel of Samuel Smiles and 
other preachers of the virtues of 
“honesty, temperance, thrift and 
ambition—the virtues, that is, of 
most obvious value to the imperi- 
alist shopkeeper. With Marlowe 
and Shakespeare, nevertheless, the 
current of true drama, along with 
the entire current of human life, 
became more arfd more secularised. 
Drama divided itself from religion, 
arid made its way as a distinct 
art, more and more humanist. 
Man, tie puppet of fate, even man, 
‘the Child of God, earning salva- 
tion ky obedience alone, had ceased 
to be a satisfying conception. 
Man, while remaining the child 
of God, found that he had*to 
shoulder adult responsibilities, and 
to exercise and develop his .con- 
sciousness in a very rapidly ex- 


panding—in every Sense—worldese 


and universe. Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let receives neither help nor hind- 
rance from religion. He is called 
upon to exercise his own will, to 
make his own decisions, and to 
act as a free, responsible and 
conscious entity, in spite of all the 
forces working both to hinder the 
making of decisions and even to 
break down his mind. 

Everything after Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet” that considered the 
mere avoidance of the Seven Dead- 
ly Sins and the keeping of the Ten 
Commandments as enough for 
salvation was really a looking 
backward to the Golden Age, to an 
unchanging environment for which 
static instinct was adequate. From 
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that time drema has, notwithstand- 
ing its secularisation, continued 
to be essentially religious. In itis 
reflected the in-breathing and out- 
breathing of the mind of man in, 
its struggle for greater conscious 
self-command; not under the 
authority of Church or Bible, of 
course, but certainly under the 
authority of the individual soul’s 
desire for tkat conviction of integ- 
rity which ise much the same 
thing as obedience to the God 
within. Increasingly, in the age 
of so-called growing democracy, 
the problems of human responsi- 
bility were found to be insoluble 
by the institutional Churches} 
which not only feared to assert 
much of thei- own lore and wisdom, 
but largely gave themselves over 
to* the mere imperialist will-to- 
power of the age, and as a con- 
sequence ,.n2glected the will-to- 
human-cons¢ciousness. Grappling 


with those sroblems became the 


serious task of the drama. 

No matter how purely aesthetic 
and non-religious Shakespeare may 
have felt while writing “Othello,” 
the character of its great tragic 
central figuré has entered into 
everyday life and speech; as the 
very symbol indeed, for the pride 
of possession that fears disposses- 
sion to the degree of blinding it- 
self arid of destroying both love 
and life. It is impossible not to 
meditate on the character of Mac- 
beth, driver. by ambition untem- 
pered by the love of his fellows to 
folly üpon folly, until he finds him- 
self. a cipher, unrespected by any 
mdn. And :t-is equally impossible 
not to be exalted by the absolute 


integrity of spirit, achieved through 
faith, love and sacrifice by Romeo 
and Juliet against the whole world. 

While these characters of drama 
work out their fates and destinies 
on a human plane, still they are, 
it is therefore evident, largely 
bound up with the Seven Deadly 
Sins. But for Pride, no Othallo; 
but for Covetoitsness, no Macbeth; 
but for Self-love, no Hamlet. The 
social conscidusness manifest in 
these plays, moreover, is still feud- 
al. Kings, Queens, nobles- and 
ministers are endowed with ‘the 
author’s own wisdom, and for their 
rank tragic dignity is reserved. 
Common folk serve only for 
knaves, fools and clowns. Between 
Shakespeare and the nineteenth 
éentury, the original exercis2 of 
human consciousness and its ex- 
tension to embrace other human 
beings is reflected chiefly in 
comedy, from Molière to Sheridan. 
It had been recognised, of course, 
ever since Livius Andronicus, that 
the function of comedy was to nold 
the mirror up to everyday life, and 
Moliére himself defined it in the 
same terms. Butonly from Mo_iére 
was the job taken seriously, and 
from his time comedy and tragedy 
have gradually grown nearer and 
nearer the same thing. Even in 
the work of the good-humoured 
Sheridan, everything savourinzg of 
hypocrisy is as surely ridiculed as 
in the work of his successor, in 
our day, George Bernard Shaw. It 
began to matter less what people 
did and thought than whether <hey 
knew what they did and thouzht; 
which is why the critics of the 
time could enjoy, say, the works of 
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Wycherley and Congreve, in spite 
of the totally immoral frankness 
and realism of these authors about 
much that had been previously 
hidden under the cloak of senti- 
mental prudery. ‘ 

The new current received a 
further powerful impulse from the 
anti-romantic movement in France 
started by Zola, and carried on in 
Norway by Ibsen,*in Swedan by 
Strindberg, and By followers 
everywhere. This movement was, 
of course, linked with the develop- 
ments following the French revo- 
luticn and the belief that while all 
men should count, none should 
count too much. The feudal noble 
had had to take second place, in 
human interest if not in property, 
and the call to conscious human 
responsibility had now to be made 
to merchants, professors and 
burgomasters—the new middle 
class who far too early had settled 
down to value only respectability, 
success in life and civic honours. 
The men and women of this class 
were the material of the new 
drama, just as kings and nobles 
had been inetheir immortal aristo- 
cratic state, or lovers in their 
immortal adolescence. Ibsen, too 
often supposed to have been 
merely a propagandist for middle- 
class emancipation and, in parti- 
cular, for feminine emancipation, 
was the observer and dramatist of 
the light, which only he saw, on 
the newly significant social class. 
He dramatised their corruption, 
inefficiency and hypocrisy. He 
exposed the vanity and the failure 
to accept conscious responsibility 
of all intellectuals, idealists, career- 


ists and middlemen whatsoever. 
He was the flagellant prophet of a 
corrupt Vaisya-Sudra civilization. 
Before his time these people had 
existed only as the menials of 
aristocracies. All that Shakespeare 
had required were apothecaries, 
servants, or messengers, lacking 
character, human distinction or 
even names. In the drama of 
Ibsen the middle classes had be- 
come significant. for combined 
comedy and tragedy. 

In Strindberg’s work also the 
conflicts, doubts and aspirations 
of a newly awakened man, more 
unsure În the swirl of the family 
and of society than the ancient 
Greeks in the swirl of the universe, 
are the centre of dramatic signi- 
ficance. Indeed, Strindberg drama- 
tised the human spirit’s doubt— 
which has since threatened the 
absolute wreck of European civili- 
sation—of the sufficiency of science 
and reason. Both Strindberg and 
Ibsen, in fact, struggled to revive 
human consciousness and spiritual 
responsibility in an age when these 
had become almost submerged by 
trade; when the attainment of 
even happiness was believed to be 
dependent on the gaining of 
power ; and when the will-to-power 
philosophy actually came to birth. 

Although the alarm to rouse all 
European mankind was sounded 
before 1848, the awakening has 
been slow. The artist hardly 
dared to look at the folk face to 
face. Such men as William Morris 
and Ruskin, having glanced at the 
common people, at once looked 
away, to rest their eyes on the 
pleasanter visions of Greece, Italy, 
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Gothic architecture and the Norse 
sagas. ` These writers, disliking the 
look of stunted bodies and souls, 
nevertheless pieaded, of course, 
for social relorm on the folk’s. 
behalf, but their pleadings became 
only period litarature. It was the 
caricaturists, born and bred among 
the people, who saw them’ first 
without disgist; for example, 
Charles Dickens and Phil May. 
The painter cãmẹ next, but he 
hated and feared the people, and 
they became in his eyes merely 
“Caliban seeing himself in the 
glass”. At “ast, however, the 
drama—which can be created only, 
out of love—began to turn its lamp 
on the common folk, as if the 
class-conscious “ mass” drama of 
Tojler and others, and in a drama 
more related to the individual 
consciousness composed by the 
American -Irishman O’Neill and 
the Dublin. Irishthan O’Casey. 
“O’Neill’s genits lay in the light his 
artist’s eyes threw into the soul of 
all oppressed human beings, black 
or white; O’Casey’s in his making 
the audience laugh uproariously at 
the comic responsibility and 
prodigality oi his characters— 
while at the seme time, of course, 
doing something else. Those ir- 
responsible and prodigal char- 
acters were 2urned, during the 
laughter, deep into the audience’s 
mind, to become tragic figures 


which shamed the very laughter 
they had caused, and provoked 
fresh meditation. 

There is no longer any question, 
therefore, whether what we de- 
mand from the theatre is either 
“realism” or “ unreality”. It is nei- 
ther something indistinguishable 
from actual life, though minor play 
writers suppose" it is, nor a plea- 
sant day-dueam softening the harsh 
corners of the’world for the time 
being; nor is it even the nursery 
experience of seeing ourselves as 
Ugly Ducklings, about to fly away 
as beautiful wild swans. Such 
dreams have their place in the 
theatre of entertainment and con- 
solation. But there is, besides, a 
theatre from which the audience, 
small or great, demands what may 
fairly be called reality; a theatre 
in which day-dreams of happiness 
and power have absolutely no 
place, and in which, on the very 
contrary, the essentially religious 
function is fulfilled of awakening 
the human mind to the truth about 
itself, of stimulating love, under- 
standing and forgiveness for one’s 
fellows; and, beside® of creat- 
ing the will to secure the gift 
of full consciousness in every indiv- 
idual member of mankind. That 
is the theatre in which the true 
and the beautiful are not only ex- 
pressed, but expressed in action, 
and, therefore, effact the good. 

PAUL BANKS 


TIPPOO SULTAN’S DREAMS 
A GLANCE AT MOHAMMEDAN ONEIROCRITICISM 
[ This is the third article on Dreams contributed to THE ARYAN PATH by 


Rodolphe Louis Mégroz, whose ‘critical and biographical studies no less than 
his verse, have established his place in the English world of letters. “Dreams 


in the Western World” appeared in 


March, 1931, and “Dreams of Future 


Event% in May, 1932. The part played by dreams in Tartini’ S, composition of 
the “Devil's Sonata” and in Coleridge’s writing of the poem, “ Kubla Khan,” 
are bettgr known byt’ go less thought-provoking than this account of the dreams 


of Tippoo Sultan —Eps. a . . 


One of the “Traditions” of the 
Mohammedan Mishkat declares: 
“the power of prophecy has passed 
away, yet revelation by dreams 
remains,” and the student very 
quickly discovers that no literature 
is more eloquent of prolonged and 
intense interest in dreams than the 
Islamic. It is questionable if even’ 
the Chinese have set greater store 
by the study of dreams than the 
Mohammedan peoples from Syria 
to India. At least it can be said 
that such outstanding works as the 
Chinese Méng Shu, or Book of 
Dreams, written during the T’ang 
dynasty, described as “a concise 
interpretation of various omens 
presented to*the sleeper,” and the 
Méng Chan I Chih, in Seven Books 
written by Ch’en Shih-Yuan in 
1562, have several counterparts in 
the Mohammedan literature. 

There is, first, the great Arabic 
work of Khalil Ibn Shahin al Dahiri, 
entitled The Book of Explanation of 
Dream Interpretation which cites 
31 other works on Tâbír, i. e., the 
science or art of dream interpreta- 
tion. 

There is the Persian Kamil ul 
Tabir, or Complete Dream Book, 
and similar works by Jafar Sadu, 


°. 


Ibn Sírín, and other sages whose 
studies of dreams are for our pre- 
sent purpose chiefly interesting as 
the background to an exceptional- 
ly curious document which every 
visitor to the India Office Library 
in London must have seen. 

This is the Register of his dreams 
compiled by the dreaded Tippoo 
Sultan of Mysore, who reigned 
from 1782 to 1799. The manuscript 
is in Persian, described by -the 
orientalist N. Brand aş “a wretch- 
ed Shikestah”. Most of the volume 
is blank. In the first 30 pages 
Tippoo wrote down an account of 
39 dreams, some of the notes being 
very brief, others occupying a full 
page. This intrepid and ruthless 
warrior who took the symbol of 
the Tiger for himself, crafty politi- 
cian who was more unscrupulous 
than his famous correspondent, 
Bonaparte, shows here a concern 
with his dreams that has at various 
times been displayed by other great 
leaders and men of action, includ- 
ing Napoleon. 

But the tone of these notes 
reveals that devotion to his faith 
which caused Tippoo subsequently 
to be ranked by Mohammedans as 
a martyr. Besides the pious ex 
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pressions which occur in the 
accounts of the dreems, sometimes 
the Sultan prefixes to them the 
invocation, “74 Kerim Karsar-Ya- 


Rahim-Y4 Sddic” (O Thou gracious, 


Creator! O Merciful One! O Just 
One!). It has to be confessed that, 
so far as the easily available bio- 
graphical material goes (and that 
is no doubt nat partial but none the 
“ess significan:), the Sultan’s fre- 
quent invocatiens of the Divine 
attributes of mefcy and justice 
were not followed ty his imitation 
of them in everyday life! It will 
soon be seen from the examples 
which follow that the dreams re- 
corded by Tinpoo are in keeping 
with his kncwn character ewhile 
adding a few traits not generally 
realised, at l2ast in the Western 
world. 

The Register of Tippoo’s Dreams 
has» never. b2en translated com- 
pletely frop. the* Persian into 
English, but six oZ the longer and 
more interesting ones and also an 
account writ-en down by Tippoo 
of an Apparition described to him, 
were translated and put into an 
Appendix by Alexander Beatson 
in his book, ‘A View of the Origin 
and Conduct of the War with 
Tippoo Sultazn, and of the Siege of 
Seringapatam *’ (London, 1800). 
Beatson was aide-de-camp to the 
Marquis Wellesley, Governor- 
General of Irdia at the time of the 
war. Beatscn says that the MS. 
book was fornd in a secret drawer 
of an escritdre in the Palace of 
Seringapatan by a Colonel William 
Kirkpatrick, who appears to have 
passed it over to Lord Wellesley. 

First appears the account of the 
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Apparition communicated to the 
Sultan: itis interesting to us not 
only because of Tippoo’s obvious 
interest in it but for its own 
representative character. 


Meer Nasin Ally, and Abdul Kudoos 
Meer Meeran, on the 21st of the 
month of Zakery, of the year Shedab, 
1225 from the birth of Mohammed, 
corresponding with the 28th December, 
1793, represented; that a person of the 
Mohammedgn réligion, who Had for- 
merly been Adjatant of a battalion in 
the service of the Christians, came 
with his family to this place, namely, 
Kourial (or Mangalore) and stated 
in the following manner the reason of 
his having quitted that service. 

That being one day at Calicut, at 
the house of the venerable Synd, and 
several persons of the Mohammedan 
religion being assembled there, he 
related to us, that two Hindoos and 
two Mohammedans, leaving their 
houses with an intention of proceeding 
to Chinaputtun ( Madras ) had arrived 
at the place where Baillie, the Euro- 
pean, was defeated ; when on a sudden 
a voice exclaimed : “Stand! ye un- 
known!” They asked repeatedly who 
it was, but the Mchammedans of the 
party not being able to distinguish, the 
voice again exclaimed: “In the name 
of God, stand!” 

They thereupon stopped on the spot; 
and a person, coveredewith a veil, 
came, and standing before them asked 
whither they were going. They re 
plied that they were proceeding to 
Madras. The apparition then said, 
“My sons, of such and such names, 
are at such and such a place: urge 
them to avoid as much as may be in 
their power, the service of the Christ- 
iars. They have a sum of money in 
their house; let them engage in com- 
merce or in agriculture, or in the 
service of a Mohammedan prince; or, 
otherwise, like me they will be invol- 
ved in every kind of calamity.” 

They asked what calamity had be- 
falen him. The apparition then re 
moved the veil from his face, when it 
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appeared he bore the countenance of 
a hog. He carried them forward some 
paces, and then assumed another 
figure. He gave the word of com- 
mand in European, and deploying a 
regiment of hogs in line; he put them 
through their manual exercises. After 
this he again covered his face with 
the veil, and coming before them he 
relateg his whole story as follows: 

Thal he was a commander under 
Baillie, the Europeans and“ during the 
battle hefired upon the Mohammedans, 
and loading a seconde tinte he was 
giving the word of command in the 
language of the Christians, to fire, 
when at that very moment he was 
struck on the head by a sword. And 
instead of repeating the Kulmeh 
Shehadut (or ejaculations, profess- 
ing the belief in the unity of God and 
the mission of the Prophet ) the same 
worc. of command still remained upon 
his tongue. 

“On this account,” said he, “I bears 
the countenance of a hog, and these 
other hogs are the persons who fired 
upon the Mohameddans.” 

Having said this, he vanished. The 
travellers went on, and upon their 
arrival at Madras by means of the 
names and description which had been 
given to them they found out the sons 
and related the whole of the above 
story, upon which the sons abandoned 
the service of the Christians. 


The Baillie (or Bailey ) referred 
to was the Colonel in command of 
Brit:sh forces that Tippoo routed in 
1780 and 1782 while his father 
Hyder Ali was still alive. Tippoo 
had acquired some knowledge of 
military tactics from the French 
officers in his father’s service. 

In Mohammedan oneirocriticism 
swine symbolise bad or degraded 
people, and the same idea occurs 
in Greek mythology. It is interest- 
ing to compare with the above 
visicn and also with the Greek 
story of Circe the Mohammedan 
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story of Nushirwan’s dream. 
Nushirwan was a prince of the 
Sasanian dynasty. In his dream 
he was drinking out of golden gob- 
let when a black hog approached 
and thrusting its head into the 
goblet it drank also. The Prince 
consulted his minister Burzurjmihr, 
who expounded the dream. Nushir- 
wan’s favourite princess, he said, 
had a black slave who was her 
lover. He suggested that the 
women of the Harem should be 
ordered to dance undressed in 
the’presence of the king. One of 
them showed hesitation in comply- 
ing and’ being protected by the 
thers, was hauled forth and dis- 
covered to be a Hindu male slave. 
So was the wazir’s interpretation 
verified. The imagery of the 
dream is so obvious as not ¢o 
require any further explanation. 

To return to Tippoo, here is one 
of his dreams teanslated ‘by Beat- 
son :— 


On the 12th of the month Behauree 
of the year Herausut, 1124 from the 
birth of Mohammed (about 19th May 
1796), on the night of Thursday, the 
following day of which was Friday, 
and towards the morning, this servant 
of God had a dream. 

Methought it was represented to 
the presence that a Frenchman of 
rank was arrived. I sent for him, and 
he came ; and when he came into the 
presence I was absorbed in business ; 
and when he came near I perceived 
him, and I rose up and embraced him. 
I caused him to be seated and enquired 
after his health. And methought the 
Christian said, “I am come with ten 
thousand men for the service of the 
Khooda-daud Sircar (God-given Sircar). 
I have disembarked them all on the 
shore of the sea. They are all men of 
bold aspect, of robust form, and young. 
Having disembarked them all on the 
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shore of the s2a, I am come to present 
myself.” E ; 

And methouzht I said unto him: “It 
is well done; by the favour of God all 
the preparations of war are here in 
readiness, anc all the followers of Islam 
are, tribe by tribe, ready to prosecute 
the holy war.” 

At this moment the morning dawned, 
and I woke. 

The old Englisa proverb that 
the wish is “ether to the thought 
is very applicable to such dreams 
as this. If Tiņnpoo’s dream had 
been realised in time, the history 
of India might have been complete- 
ly different since the end of the 
eighteenth c2atury. We have only 
to remember how; Tippoo wąs 
about to begin his intrigues with 
France, and that those irftrigues 
played a larg> part in the attempt 
of the French under Napoleon to 
conquer Egypt. His ultimate 
defeat and tn fall of Seringapatam 
might certainly have been prevent- 
ed or at least indefinitely postpon- 
ed if he had not been disappoint- 
ed in his expectations of French 
military supzort. 

The next dream is dated by 
Beatson abo. 1786. It should be 
noted here that the dates are 
reckoned by Tippoo from the 
birth of the Prophet, a system 
invented by himself, instead of the 
orthodox Mohammedan calculation 
from the hejira (16 July, 622). 
This dream is placed by Tippoo 
“prior to the night attack upon the 
Marhattas” zt Shanoor. 

Methought a young man of a beauti- 
ful countenance, a stranger, came and 
sat down, anc methought Ijested with 
him in the merner that a person play- 
fully talks wich a woman; at the same 
time I am saying in my heart, “It is 





not my custom to enter into playful 
discourse with any one.” In the instant 
the youth rose, end, walking a few 
paces, returned, when he loosened his 
hair from beneath his turban and 
opening a fastening of his robe he 
displayed his bosom, and I saw it was 
a woman. I immediately called and 
seated her, and said unto her : “Where 
as I before looked upon you as a 
woman, and jested with youfit now 
appears that yoy are indeed # woman, 
in the dress of a man. My qpnjecture 
has well sutccegded.” 

Tn the midst of this discourse the 
morning dawned, and I awoke. I 
imparted my dream to the people 
about me and interpreted it thus: that 
please God these Marhattas have put 
on a clothing of men, but in fact are 
in character all women. By the favour 
of God and the aid of his prophet, on 
the 8th of the month and year above 
mentioned, on the morning of Satur- 

day, I attacked the army of the infid- 
els by surprise. I myself advancing 
with two or three hundred men, pene- 
trated the camp of the infidels, crush- 
ing them as I went, as far as the tent 
of Hurry Punt Parkiah, and they all 
fled like women. 


The date of the attack given 
above is two days later than that 
which is attached to the dream. 
The dream was on the Thursday 
night. His hatred of the British 
and desire to crush the Nizam and 
the Marhattas, and his fierce 
ambitions dominate-most of the 
dreams recorded in the MS. 
volume. There are nine other 
dreams of Tippoo translated 
into English by N. Bland in a 
scholarly article on the Moham- 
medan Tabir in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (1856), all of 
which confirm the preceding 
observations. Even the last two 
dreams that Bland gives us are 
dominated by Tippoo’s grandiose 
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ambition, although they have a 
special interest because they relate 
encounters with apparitions of the 
poets Sádi and Jámi, of whom the 
Sultan speaks with reverence, 
showing his respect for litetature. 

In fact one might say that Tip- 
poo’s dreaming would have been 
morA€fruitful to him if he had un- 
derstdpd the wisdom in’ Tabfr. In 
readin’ an article By W. Q. Judge 
in The Path (Aug.*1888) on “The 
Three Planes of Human Life” * 
Į was especially struck by the ap- 
plication of certain theosophical 
principles not only to Tippoo’s vain 
dreaming but to the dreaming of 
most of us. In the article, which 
describes the states of Jagrata, 
Swapna and Sushupti (waking, 
dreaming and dreamless sleep ) tHe 
writer stresses the importance of 
purifying the waking state so that 
the experiences derived from 
Sushupti and passing through 
Swapna should not be all lost. He 
says :— 

Jagrata acts on Swapna producing 
dreams and suggestions, and either dis- 
turbs the instructions that come down 
from the higher state or aids the 
person through waking calmness and 
concentration which tend to lessen the 
distortions of the mental experiences 
‘of dream life. Swapna again in its 
turn acts on the waking state (Jagrata) 
by the good or bad suggestions made 
to him in dreams. All experience and 
all religions are full of proofs of this. 
In the fabled Garden of Eden the wily 
serpent whispered in the ear of the 
sleeping mortal to the end that when 
awake he should violate the command. 
In Job it is said that God instructeth 
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man in sleep, in dreams and in visions 
of the night. And the commen intro- 
spective and dream-life of the most 
ordinary people needs no proof. Many 
cases are within my knowledge where 
«the man was led to commit acts against 
which his better nature rebelled, the 
suggestion for the act coming to him 
in dream. It was because the unholy 
state of his waking thoughts infected 
his dreams, and laid him open to evil 
influences. By natural action and re- 
action he poisoned both Jagrata and 
Swapna. r 
Although the theosophical terms 
are exchanged for others, the same 
pfedominating principle of self- 
purification as the basis of right- 
dreaming and true interpretation 
‘runs through all the books of 
dream wisdom, the most deserved- 
ly famous of which in the ancient 
world is that of the Greek Artemi- 
dorus, whose system of interpreta- 
tion no doubt greatly influenced 
Arabic teachers. There is no,radi- 
cal difference between the dreams 
of a Tippoo Sultan of a Bonaparte 
and the dreams of the majority of 
spiritually undisciplined people, 
except only that blindness to the 
light and deafness to the voice 
of wisdom has more widespread 
and damaging consequences in the 
world when the vain dreamer pos- 
sesses great power. It may be 
that one road to the millennium is 
by right-dreaming, and that in- 
deed there can be no earthly para- 
dise of goodness and beauty that is 
not a final conscious realisation of 
the divinity that we attain in the 
pure dreamless sleep of Sushupti. 


R. L. MÉGROZ 


* Reprinted in U. L. T. Pamphlei—No. 11, on the subject of Dreams. 
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I do not ccnsider Shakespeare 
as a “ teacher” in any usual sense. 
He is the most igclusive of poets. 
What is true of ‘him is, usually, 
true of Westem poetry asa whole. 
His work is <jerefore a pointer 
indicating fun-tamental tendencies 
of the Westera mind; thé great 
poet being not merely an enter-° 
tainer but rather one who gives 
concrete and symbolic embodiment 
to those dark or bright impulses 
which mould the later history of 
the race. Great poetry is thus 
intrinsically prophetic. For these 
reasons I ccr sides Shakespeare 
important. z 

In his early work we have two 
kinds of play histories and the 
romantic comedies. The first 
analyse closely the intricacies of 
national life, the calls of King or 
party, the stress and turbulence of 
civil war, the glitter of martial 
honour and th2 glamour of royalty ; 
the epic noùility of England’s 
troubled and blood-stained story. 
These plays are concerned prim- 
arily with the body politic, and 
the concept of “order” is funda- 
mental throuznout. Within their 
plots, however, we have frequent 
reminder oz the  individual’s 
spiritual longing, and this is, in 
Shakespeare, sually a matter of 
human love. This is the dominant 


theme of the other coup, the 
romantic comediés. In thém the 
fleeting dream¢ of romantic happi- 
ness that torture and deceive the 
tragic destinies of mankind are 
endued with a more than kingly 
authority and assurance. The 
histcry plays are realistic, the 
comedies romantic. The one group 
shows life as it is ; the other, as we 
might well wish it to be. . 
¢ The second half of Shakespeare’s 

work marks a change in style. 
Henceforward he blends the two 
modes, relating the individual’s 
pain and frustration, his romantic 
desire, his conflicting allegiances, 
to the body of which he forms part. 
Though the stress is on the indivi- 
dual, the relative importance of 
state-order is never neglected. So 
we have “Hamlet,” tke problem 
plays “ Troilus and Cressida” and 
“Measure for Measure,” “Othello,” 
“ Macbeth,” “ Lear ” 3 Timon” 
and “Coriolanus”. In various ways 
the protagonists are shown as at 
odds with their environment; all, 
in various ways, fail to project 
their passionate instincts into har- 
monious action; but with all we 
feel the conflict is itself of some 
mysterious creative - significance. 
Herein, by close understanding, we 
may penetrate the mystery of 
suffering and evil, their necessity 
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and creative strength. Succeeding 
these plays we have “ Antony and 
Cleopatra”. This is scarcely a 
tragedy in the usual sense. The 
protagonists, it is true, are again 
at odds with their environment; 
but they accomplish, poetically, an 
apocalyptic love-union with each 
otherNin their dying. The play is 
toned Wbrightly to .harmionise with 
this re¥elation af We arg lifted to a 
height where hum&n desire and 
failure radiate outwards a conquer- 
ing brilliance, a light which is 
immortality. This play is probab- 
ly the closest approach the human 
mind has ever made to revealing 
the mystic riches of death. 

Beyond this, no poet can well be 
expected to advance. But in his 
final plays Shakespeare creates a 
series of love-parables whose plots 
of loss in tempest and reunion to 
music correspond, as I have shown 
in Myth and Miracle, to the vision 
of immortality more directly expos- 
ed in “Antony and Cleopatra”. In 
these last plays from “Pericles” to 
“The Tempest” the interest is 
almost entirely concentrated on 
personal loge, loss, and reunion. 
“Cymbeline,” it is true, has a 
complex plot involving national 


issues and warfare: but even there. 


the most vital effects tend towards 
the transcendental and mystical. 
In Shakespeare’s former work we 
saw two main themes: personal 
lové and state order. The final 
plays reveal a spiritual rather than 
political salvation. Here we are 
concerned primarily with love, 
birth, death and resurrection. 
What are we to make of this 
conclusion? Chiefly this, I think: 


that the ultimate realities for hum- 
anity are matters not of statecraft 
but rather the vast simplicities of 
life, love, and death. For through 


„love alone can life become signi- 


ficant and death a positive, not a 
negative, experience. So in Shakes- 
peare love at the last is divinely 
guarded. Tossed by jealousy, 
wrecked by unfaithfulness, it yet 
reaches the magic island in whose 
music all is restorgd and forgiven. 
National problefis have ceased, it 
would seem, to weigh down and 
impede the poet’s personal aspira- 
tion and visionary wisdom. 

Yet this love is not a tranquil 
motion: nor is it only spiritual. 
Rather it is a warm, passionate, 


unrestful, very human love. Let 
us call it Eros. Now Jesus also 
preaches love: love univergal. 


This is to be distinguished from 
the Shakespearian Eros in that it 
is not limited te individual persons. 
Jesus repudiates those who are not 
prepared to leave their families for 
the sake of the Realm of God. 
To him mankind in general is the 
only true family. Yet this love is 
vastly beyond the comprehension 
of most of us: since it is not only a 
matter of dutiful sacrifice but, prop- 
erly understood, is itself rich with 
romantic splendours and romantic 
pain. Not transcendental merely, 
but instinctive; not merely divine, 
but natural. We must pay exact 
regard to Jesus’ imagery. Continu- 
ally he embodies his teaching in 
concrete poetic figures: the vine, 
fig-tree, harvest; flocks of the field 
and birds of the air; food, drink, 
clothing, money ; and the marriage- 
banquet. Here is a symbolism sug- 
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gesting life, growth, richness and 
all creative excellence. Therefore 
the love to which he calls us is the 
consummation and direction, in na 
sense the negation, of the richest, 
instincts in man; as though the 
Realm of God were the natural and 
instinctive goa. of the human race 
and Jesus canz, not to demand z 
sacrificial and dther-worldly pilgri- 
mage, but to point the way to ful- 
filment of ocr deepest and most 
universal desi-es> to reveal, not 
only God, but Mlan, to mankind., 
Therefore zhe New Testament 
can be shown to solve the Shakes- 
pearian antinomy of state-order 
and the indivicual’s romantic pain? 
In terms of ta2 Gospel of love— 
and only in such terms—the twc 
converge. It is significant that 
Shakespeare continually sees the 
community as a “body,” an organ- 
ism,-of which the individual is as z 
limb: whereas St. Paul, too, sees 
the brotherhood of manasa “body, 
the Body of christ. Perfect love 
thus fulfils the creative:purposes of 
individual anc state alike. And 
like the Shakespearian Eros, Chris- 
tian love is, ia St. Paul’s writings 
the very gateaay to immortality. 
Throughouz Shakespeare the 
direct influence of Christianity is 
powerful. Nə only are there pas- 
sages—the most beautiful in En- 
glish religiocs literature—of direct 
Christian sentiment; but one play 
in particular, as I show in The 
Wheel of Fire, is almost a thesis or. 
Christian ethics. Numerous single 
persons are, in their contexts, 
Christ-figures of a sort. That is. 
they express an inclusive love, a 
universal wiscom; such are King 
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Henry VI, the Friar in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” Theseus in “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” the Duke 
in “Measure for Measure,” Ceri- 
mon in “ Pericles,” Prospero in 
“The Tempest”. These saintly 
figures are not, however, quite so 
richly conceived as, say, Cleopatra 


or Hamlet. Shakespeare dog not, 
perhaps cannot, create a urfversal 
love as gjamérous and čompel- 
ling as a’ purely human 


romance. ` It is as though he is in- 
tellectually aware of the saintly 
consciousness while not having ex- 
perienced it with the strongest 
emotional fervour. He knows, how- 
ever, that, at its best, the saintly 
ideal can reconcile the conflict of 
personal desire and state-order: 
Observe how his Henry VI, the 
Duke in “ Measure for Measure,” 
and Prospero are all studious cha- 
racters to whom government is 
painful; but how the two latter, 
after sacrificing political duty to 
personal aspiration, eventually 
uncertake again, with deeper in- 
sight, the responsibilities of ducal 
authority. And perhaps this is why“ 
Shekespeare wrote one®more play 
after ‘‘ The Tempest”. For long he 
hac been engaged on spiritual and 
personal problems: perhaps his 
own problems. What religion there 
is in the tragedies and final plays 
is, mere or less, the result of his 
own religious speculation. But in 
“The Tempest” he sees the con- 
vergence of human charity and 
state-order, as Prospero leaves his 
magic island and returns to the 
wold of nfen. Therefore in “Henry 
Vill” Christian Orthodoxy floods 
in to possess, for the first time, a 
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Shakespearian play with assertive 
spleadour and transcendental state- 
ment. Here angelic figures tread 
the stage, and England’s futurity is 
shown as something of prophetic 
wonder. The grand sequence of 
plays endingin “ The Tempest” has 
driven the greatest poet of the 
modern world through the agonies 
and pafadisal ecstasy of Eros to a 
self-forgetting nationalism and the 
peace of Christ. R 

But Shakespeare’s saints, such 
as Prospero, remain austere, a little 
colourless. Put them beside Cleo- 
patra, and they show, like Octavia, 
“a statue rather than a life”. We 
have yet unresolved our antinomy 
of Christ-love and Eros. It presses 
hard on us to-day. Either we give 
our allegiance to Eros; most artists * 
do this, and, also, the philosophers 
and scientists, since under “art” 
all such studies may be subsumed ; 
and each and all again are subject 
to Eros. Or we may give our 
allegiance to Jesus, sacrificing the 
urge of instinctive desire to an 
ethical purpose which we have 
never vitally experienced, rigidly 
subduing our aspirations to the 
limits of communal morality. Nei- 
ther ideal is complete. Many— 
indeed most—suffer inward tension 
and torment, divided between these 
directions. Yet only in so far as 
we can see, feel, and make them 
to converge do we help onward the 
great purposes of incarnate life. 
But every such attempt itself invol- 
ves a conflict. And yet this is, 


fundamentally, the only true Chris- 
tianity. For Jesus is not, finally, 
to be equated with Shakespeare’s 
saintly persons: rather in him we 
find a blending of saintly peace 
and universal assurance with the 
unrestful propulsive quality of Eros. 
He is, as it were, driven on by a 
mighty power that leaves him no 
rest, driving him from his family 
and home into the romantic drama 
of his tragic mingtry. He is a 
God-tormented lover, suffering from 
Eros like Desdemona or Troilus. 
Thus to follow him is no peaceful 
task. It involves conflict, unreach- 
able desire, agony : for without the 
throes of continual birth there can 
be no truly creative life. Herein, 
as I see it, is the strength of 
creative Christianity, thé partiality 
of all wisdom-religions and te 
fallacy of passive mystcism. So 
the Eros and the Christ.are one. 
And whenever*we forget that 
Jesus calls us not only to a mystic 
tranquillity but also to an impas- 
sioned adventure; to a love which 
is bitter-sweet as Eros, as life-giv- 
ing and yet as ruthless as He; tua 
surrender as final and irrevocable 
as the surrender of the most pas- 
sionate love; until, indeed, we 
include the myriad complex pas- 
sions of Shakespeare’s tragic and 
romantic world in a richly passion- 
ate Christianity—until then, we 
talk of things we do not understand 
and offer up incense to an abstrac- 
tion. 


G. WILSON KNIGHT 


INDIAN MISREPRESENTATIONS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


[That some Indian authors have been as unsuccessful as Western 
Orientalists in incerpreting the thought of India to the Occident is the thesis of 
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dissertation is regarded as the first authoritative exposition of the works of 


Madhvacharya. the founder of the Dvaita system'of Vedanta, li 
in the Western world. Dr. Naga Raja Sarma js lecturer tm philosophy 


known 
Govern- 


ment College, Eumbakonam, and a contributor to s€rious journals.—Eps.] 
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It is a fact to which chronolo- 
gists, chroni> ers, and critical ‘his- 
torians have borne eloquent testi- 
mony, that the culture andl civilisa- 
tion of anciant India had on¢e 
reached a point of perfection in 
respect of secular and spiritual dis- 
ciplines whiza engendered envy in 
seme and despair in others. That 
was long, lcng before the dawn of 
modern European and American 
civilisation. Under the intoxicat- 
ing influente Df successful scientific 
discoveries and their application to 
making life more and more attrac- 
tive and com-ortable, Western civi- 
lisation increasingly inclines to an 
unmitigated glorification of the 
deeds of man, and to what it 
describes as a rational elimina- 
tion of men’s allegiance to his 
Maker, with a concomitant callous- 
ness to moral and religious values. 
When, throuzh a concatenation of 
circumstances, into an analysis of 
which it is n2edless to enter in the 
course of tke present investigation, 
the destinies of India became firm- 
ly and defini-ely linked with those 
of Western nations through com- 
mercial anc political allegiance, 
interest in India’s cujture gradual- 


lv developed. The vast and almost 
inexhaustible mass of Sanskrit liter- 
ature ( am dropping all reference 
to non-Sanskrit literature for pur- 
poses of this discussion) began to 
te studied and investigated. The 
Vedas, which are admitted to be 
ethe earliest documents available of 
some sustained rational activity of 
man, were translated and their 
contents made available for critical 
scrutiny by Western savants and 
connoisseurs. With the advance 
cf time and with a gradual growth 
cf interest in ancient Indian litera- 
ture, the Epics, the Upanishads, 
the Bhagavad-Gita, the Brahma 
Sutras (Vedanta Sutras) and com- 
mentaries on the said Sutras (apho- 
risms or apothegms) by Sankara 
and Ramanuja, were placed before 
the Western public. Dramas and 
prose compositions, treatises on 
grammar and rhetoric, works on 
arts and crafts, medical books, and 
works in Sanskrit on politics and 
state-craft have been studied by 
Western scholars in translations 
and monographs. The six famous 
schools of thought, the Darsanas— 
Nyaya, Vaisheshika, Sankhya, 
Yoga, Purvameemamsa or Karma- 
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Meemamsa, and Uttara-Meemamsa 
or Vedanta—in their turn have re- 
ceived some very close and system- 
atic attention at the hands of Wes- 
tern writers. 


I 


As gar as I have been able to 
attempt an analysis, the work 
done up {o the present by’ Western 
scholars and researchers jn the field 
of Sanskrit language ànd literature 
can be conveniently assigned to 
three categories: (1) A group of 
investigators has confined itself to 
philological problems ; and compa- 
rative philology with especial re- 
ference to Sanskrit has absorbed 
the best attention of many a scholar. 
(2) Sympathetic admirers of Indian 
philosophical systems, who, dis- 
satisfied with the solutions offered 
by Western schools of theology and 
metaphysics, on the problems of 
life and death, here and hereafter, 
would gladly turn to Eastern wis- 
dom for spiritual inspiration, guid- 
ance and consolation, constitute 
the second category. Scholars be- 
longing to this category have ap- 
plauded unreservedly the excellence 
of the philosophical truths pro- 
claimed by the Upanishads and the 
Darsanas, gladly and readily run- 
ning the risk of unpopularity at 
home. (3) Hostile critics urged by 
a megalomaniacal contempt for 
Eastern culture and civilisation 
have not hesitated to condemn 
Indian philosophy as a worthless 
discipline, and as an unsystematis- 
ed inchoate nebulosity of Maya, 
Karma, Samsara, and Moksha. A 
strange yet simple piece of illogic 
makes them conclude that a coun- 





try politically subordinated to an- 
other and unprogressive in sciences 
and industries could never have 
developed or constructed useful 
systems of philosophy and attrac- 
tive systems of morality and reli- 
gion. These distinguished die- 
hards constitute the third category. 

Three other minor categories are 
also discernible: (a) Missionary and 
ecclesiastical workers whose vision 
is beclouded by thgelogical prejud- 
ices and predilections write and 
speak disparagingly of Indian phi- 
losophy and religion, believing that 
to be the best way of carrying on 
infellectual proselytization. They 
form a category to reckon with. 
(b) Those who think in terms of 
the League of Nations and 
Intellectual Co-operation and of 
International Committees associat- 
ed with it, admit sometimes in a 
patronising, and at other times ina 
sycophantic, manner that Indian 
philosophy has a message of its 
own for the West. (c) University 
teachers and enterprising publish- 
ers who, when they find books 
on Indian philosophy marketable, 
occasionally utter a word of praise 
for the religions and philosophies 
of India. 


II 


Indian scholars, who were the 
first to turn to advantage the Wes- 
tern system of education introduc- 
ed by the rulers, have contributed 
what they could to an interpreta- 
tion of Indian philosophy and reli- 
gion to the West. With increased 
and ever-increasing facilities for 
travel, with the perfection of the 
means of international communica- 
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tion, and with a gradual breaking 
down of the barriers of sacerdota- 
lism, blind orthodoxy, and conser- 
vatism, many Indian teachers, pro- 
fessors, and researchers have 
worked at different foreign univer- 
sities interested in the advance- 
ment of Eastern learning. The 
earliest attempts at exposition of 
the doctrines of Indian philosophy 
betray a lack of adequate command 
over the teckpical philosophical 
terminology that has been current 
coin in Indian thought from time 
immemorial. Indian scholars who 
had drunk deep at the fountain of 
Western education ignored their 
own culture and philosophy.; as a 
result, the orthodox Pandts, who 
had cultivated the spirit of obs- 
curantism, since they rightly con-* 
Sidered that philosophical pearls 
should not be cast before those un- 
able to.appreciate them, became 
the custodians of*the traditionally 
transmitted truths of religion and 
philosophy. The English-educated 
and pro-tanto civilised refused to 
come to any intelligent understand- 
ing with the Pandits, whom they 
considered hide-bound by ortho- 
doxy and conservatism. 

Foreigners took merely anthro- 
pological interest in writing expos- 
itions and attempting critical 
studies of Indian philosophical 
systems. They failed ina majority of 
cases sympathetically to appreciate 
and understand the genuine signi- 
ficance and spirit of the texts 
studied by them. They restricted 
their activities to some ancient 
treatises and ignored altogether 
the extensive mass of controversial 
literature. The early Indian at- 


tempts at interpretation of Eastern 


wisdom to the West reveal not a. 
very precise or commensurate 
control over the terminology of 
European philosophy. 


Tit 


The Indian stir or unrest as had 
its repercussions on Indian philo- 
scphy ard religion. During the last 
decade gr fwd, expositions of 
Indian philésophy by Indians ac- 
quainted with the systems and the 
terminology of the West (especially 
philosophical technique and termi- 
nology in English) have been pub- 
lished. Two outstanding attempts 
at an interpretation of Indian Dar- 
sanas to the West are, respective- 
ly, by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, D.Litt., 
and Dr. S. N. Das Gupta, Ph. D. 
The former completed his survey 
of Indian thought in two volumes, 
Indian Philosophy, devoting the first 
to the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Gita, Jainism, and Buddhism, and 
the second to the six well-known 
systems—Nyaya, Vaisheshika, 
Sankhya, Yoga, Purvameemamsa, 
and the Vedanta. The'latter has 
published two volumes, A History of 


` Indian Philosophy, the first of which 


contains an account of the philo- 
sophy of the Vedas, the Brah- 
manas, and the Upanishads, to- 
gether with a treatment of Jainism, 
Buddhism, the Nyaya, Vaisheshika, 
Sankhya, Yoga and Purvamee- 
mamsa systems, and a part of 
tke Advaita Vedanta of Sankara; 
while the second deals with the 
remaining part of the Advaita 
Vedanta, Yoga-Vashishta, specu- 
lation in medical literature, and 
the philosophy of the Gita. Subse- 
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quent volumes of his History of. 
Indian Philosophy have been 
promised by this writer. 

It cannot be denied that both the 
authors have done splendid service 
in the cause of Indian philosophy. 
Their scholarship is widely recog- 
nised and admired. They have an 
international status as philoso- 
phers. x +e 

Iv e 

Whether the portwaittire of the 
“ Decline of the West” painted by 
Spengler be faithful or not, whether 
-or not the forebodings of Dean Inge 
prove true, there is no doubt that 
Western civilisation, with its ex- 
aggerated emphasis on the glori- 
fication of the work of man and 
with its portentous preoccupation 
with the values of comfortable, 
existence, self-aggrandisement, and 
exploitation of the weak by the 
strong, is now realised to be 
incapable of affording genuine 
spiritual satisfaction or consolation. 
Occasionally at least the West is 
sure to look to the East for 
spiritual guidance. Ancient Indian 
philosophy has a message universal 
in appeal. It is natural that Indians 
acquainted With the texts, tradi- 
tions and truths of the Vedanta 
are the best fitted to interpret and 
convey the message to others. 

Unfortunately, modern Indian 
attempts are too strongly coloured 
by the conclusions of Western 
orientalists, philologists, chrono- 
logists and others to be entitled to 
be described as faithful to the 
original texts and traditions. 
Personal influence at , Western 
seats of learning, and Western 
publications have exercised a subtle 


hypnotic effect over the minds of 
modern Indian interpreters of 
Indian philosophy to the West, who 
have emphasized either doubtful 
parallelisms between Western and 
Eastern doctrines or have destroyed 
the individuality of Indian doct- 
rines altogether. This is indeed a 
deplorable state of affairs. 

Modern Indian attempts, further, 
reveal a nervous anxiety to fall 
into line with Western concepts, 
and a pathetic sug€eptibility to the 
critical judgment of Western 
scltolars. It is too late in the day 
to contend that a doctrine not 
accepte by the Western critical 
intelligentsia or connoisseurs is 
per se gevoid of philosophical value 
or significance. It is the duty of 
Indian scholars to interpret the 
doctrines embodied in their sacred 
texts faithfully, without distortions 
or torturing of texts, and regardless 
of any nervous fear of whether or 
not such an interpretation will be 
favourably received in the West. 

Consider, for instance, cardinal 
doctrines like “Karma,” “Maya,” 
and other intricacies of Indian 
metaphysical system-building. If 
doctrines like these have been held 
by Western critics to be unsound 
and unsatisfactory there is no rea- 
son to be disconcerted or disheart- 
ened. It is the duty of Indian 
scholars to express and expound, in 
terminology that is current coin, 
the truths of Indian philosophy 
embodied in the ancient Sanskrit 
texts and treatises, without taking 
liberties with the language used, 
and without doing violence to 
terse technical terms and to the 
spirit and import sought to be 
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conveyed by them. Whether mod- 
ern critics o- philosophical tend- 
encies will admire Indian doctrines 
or will condemn them should bea 
question of absolutely minor 
importance. “ndian doctrines have 
to be presented to the Western 
world in thetr pristine purity and 
in their indigenous historical and 
philosophical settings. The dish- 
ing and garnishing of Indian doct- 
rines are detri tal alike to consu- 
mers and to tre culinary artists of 
Indian philosophy. 
y e 

Miss Mayo seems to have studied 
Indian social customs arfd condi- 
tions just wifi a view to slinging 
mud at them. She does not appear 
to have movet even her little finger 
to better therm. Bettering is India’s 
look out. Mud slinging is hers. 
There have ben critics of Indian 
thought of he: calibre. The Vedas 
and the Upanishads have been 
described to ve the babblings of 
child-humanity. On the other hand 
the Upanishacs have been admitted 


by yet.others to have been the 
solace of their life and the solace of 
their death. 

If, in any keen struggle of 
existence, Indian systems of philo- 
sophy prove weak and unequal, let 
them perish. Nobody need be 
sorry for any such outcome of that 
struggle. If the systems survive, 
they survive qn account of their 
inherent virility and vitality. The 
tardy and grifdging recognition of 
the value of Indian systems and 
reference to them as if they existed 
merely on sufferance, are repugnant 
to those whose conviction of the 
intrinsic worth and spiritual satis- 
fyingness of the Indian systems is 
deep and grounded on a correct 
understanding of the genuine signi- 

«cance of the texts and traditions. 

I propose to show. by the court- 
esy of the Editors of THE ARYAN 
PATH, that from the treatment of 
the problem of Indian philosophy 
attempted by Drs. Radhakrishnan: 
and Das Gupta the genuine Indian 
orientationis absent.* The opinions 





* Defiance of tradition by the author of Indias Philosophy is palpable when he uncriti- 


cally adopts the rendering of “Vishishtadvaita” as “Qualified non-Dualism” which is ‘Qualified 
Monism ” (Vo. 1,p 259, and Vol. 2, p. 661). I: is not Monism at ail. „It is Pluralism, 
as it admits three entities which are irreducible to one another, Chit, Achit, and Isvara 
(animate , inanimate, and the Supreme). The Supreme is immanent in matter. It is 
likewise immarent in finite spirits. Ciudvishisiie-achidvishishtayoh-advaitam. 1, e., “The 
Supreme in imranence wich matter is ‘Achid-vishishta.” The Supreme in immanence 
with finite spirit. is ‘Chid vishishta.’ TheSupreme is One.” Or the immanence may 
be expressed in respect of the manifest and unmanifest stages of existence of both 
matter and sfiit.  Sthulcchudachidvishishta-Sukshma-chidachidvisiashta:oh-advariam. ‘The 
Supreme is immanent in matter and spirit-manifest. It is equally immanent in matter 
and spirit-unmerifest. The Supreme is One.” Ramanuja’s Monism is neither qualified 
nor modified. H is not Montsm at all. 

Defiance of tradition by the author of A History of Indian Piulosophy is equally 
painful. In remizring the term “Asitah” which occurs in Brihadaranyaka (3-9-26, again 
4-2-4, and 4-5-15) he suggests, “It is evidently the ablative of asia sword,” and complains 
that “Deussen, Lax Muller, and Roer have all misinterpreted this passage”. (Vol. 1, p. 45). 
Tregret to note that Dasgupta, Deussen, Max Miller, and Roer are in the same boat. 
The term is emphatically not an ablative, nor is there any reference tothe sword. Sankara 
interprets it as ‘A-baddhah.” The term “Asitah’ means not in bondage, hence free. Follow- 
ers of the schoo! of Madhva have adopted the same irterpretation (Brikadaranyaka-khandarthe).. 
The term should be interpreted in no other manner. It is on a par with terms like “Asangah,” 
“Agrahyah,” etc, occurring in the same context (For Sankara’s interpretetion, see 
Brikadaranyaka, > 515, Anadasrama Press, Poona, Edition.) 
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and judgments of Western orienta- 
lists, chronologists, and philologists 
in respect of Indian philosophical 
problems and issues have influenc- 
ed them in no small measure. 

The Upanishads, the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and the Vedanta Sutras form 
three textual totalities or unities 
around which destructive and con- 
structive philosophical attempts 
have centred. A ‘rational philo- 
sophical quest is akways directed 
to the solution of three problems 
of fundamental importance. The 
problems relate (1) to the elucid- 
ation of the nature of the Finite and 
the Infinite, (2) to a determination 
of the philosophical status and 
characteristics of external reality, 
and (8) to an explanation of the 
final goal and destiny of man-liber,, 
ation from the ills of recurring 
cycles of births and deaths (phan- 
tasmagoria of metempsychosis, in 
the words of a Western interpreter 
of the Upanishads). The three prob- 
lems have been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the Gita, the Upanishads 
and the Sutras. I shall narrate the 
conclusions embodied in these 
texts, taking care to preserve 
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intact the genuine Indian orien- 
tation, which I submit is missing 
and absent from the works of the 
two doctors. Thus, the Gita, the 
Upanishads and the Sutras will 
form respectively, the subject- 
matter of exposition, in the three 
succeeding contributions. If the 
series enables the readers of THE 
ARYAN PATH to arrive at a correct 
estimate of the value and the 
spiritual satisfyingness of the 
solutions contaifed in ancient 
Indian texts of the permanent and 
persistent problems of philosophy, 
it will have fulfilled its purpose. 
At the -suggestion of the Editors 
the series has been made pre-emi- 
nently, descriptive and expository. 
It is neither artificially academic 
nor combatively controversial, 
though it would be easy to estab- 
lish the conclusions of the series 
by means of the standardised 
species of Vedgntic debate—Vada- 
Jalpa and Vitanda.* The main 
thesis of the series is that Indian 
philosophical truths should be ex- 
pounded as they are, without tor- 
turing texts and traditions. 


R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 


MY NOTE BOOK 


Modern Knowledge and Ancient—Disappearance of Soul-Science—Coins— 


Conventional and 


Intrinsic Values—The Absolutely Intrinsic forever 


Unknowatle—Bio-Chemistry in 60044. D.—Men and Things Radio-Active. 


[ Friends and admirers of A. R. Orage, Editor of The New Englisk 
Weekly, describe him as a practical mystic, others as an impatient idealist ; either 
way, he and his newspaper are forces to reckon with in the building of # new 
society everywn2re. In this quarterly instalment of his “Note Book” he makes 
use of Analogy, which is the guiding law m Nature, the, only true Ariadne’s 
thread that can .ead us, through the inextricahle paths othe domain, towards 


her primal and TAR mysteries.—Eps.] 


Suppose thet the capacity to 
carry on the Ciscipline of modérn 
science were to atrophy in the 
world, but that our text-books re- 
mained to be discovered by a 
future generétion,—what „would 
our remote cescendants make of 
them? If they had reason 
they could not but conclude 
that our scientific dissertations 
appeared to 2xhibit reason. And 
since marly o= them would ap- 
pear.to refér to practical results 
they could not but conclude that 
there seemed to be method in our 
unintelligibilize. Ultimately, per- 
haps, or possikly through the agen- 
cy of a few p2ople who had pre- 
served the traditions, our science 
might begin to be understood ; and 
little by little, £ all went well, our 
text-books would be read as intel- 
ligently as tæy were written. I 
am often tempted to employ this 
parallel when ~eading the “ ancient 
scriptures”. Nobody with reason 
can deny that, however indeci- 
pherable, fantastic and irrelevant 
they may appear, they have the 
form and formality not only of 
reason but of exact reasoning. And 


nobody, agair, of any judgment. 


can deny that at least they appear 
to be concerned about practical 
matters and about practical mat- 
ters of obviously the very highest 
importance to the authors. Of re- 
latively late years, moreover, the: 
parallel can be carried into the 
dield of interpretation and revival. 
Many of us remember, as one of 
our greatest experiences, the trans- 
lation into modern language of 
some of the ancient texts by 
Madame Blavatsky. It is true that 
even Madame Blavatsky could not 
reduce the ancient wisdom to the 
level of our ordinary understand- 
ing; but without the smallest 
doubt she convinced many of us, 
first, that the ancient wisdom of 
the soul was once ascience; second- 
ly, that its disappearance from the 
world was not on account of its 
supersession by a superior science, 
but on account of some temporary 
occultation of the higher faculties 
of man; thirdly, that the tradition 
of the science remained and possi- 
bly continued to be taught by its 
masters and practised by its pupils; 
and, finally, that it was concerned 
with the highest values, without 
the realisation of which all our 
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civilisation is doomed merely to 
creep, as it were, on the ground. 
What, and much more, the transla- 
tion of the Rosetta tablet was to 
our knowledge of Cuneiform, 
Madame Blavatsky’s discovery of 
a key to the ancient science was, 
and yil be, to the world’s know- 
ledge of its own spiritual past and 
future. Itis even pnimportant to 
inquire whether Madame Blavat- 
sky did anything eRe, or, indeed, 
was anything else than an inspired 
“reader” of the long-dead and 
forgotten language. In the history 
of values still to be realised she 
will rank as the great re-discoverer 
and initiator. 
% * * 

Another analogy. We have all 
seen children playing with coins ofe 
different values and discriminating 
them, not by their conventional 
differences, but by properties irrel- 
evant to their value: their size, for 
instance, or their colour and polish. 
The realisation of relative monet- 
ary values, irrespective of irrelevant 
signs, is one of the landmarks in 
the development of the child’s 
mind. The,parailel in the case of 
grown-ups is their almost universal 
failure to discriminate values in al- 
most every other department of 
life save in precisely the depart- 
ment of money. It would almost 
seem, in fact, that with the suc- 
cessful effort to overcome childish 
ignorance in the matter of money- 
values, the majority of mankind 
ceased making any effort to dis- 
criminate other values. This is 
not to say that mankind ip general 
does not love to play with values— 
the values, for instance vi Biology 


and Ethics, Art and Religion, 
Science and Philosophy (I have 
named, in their proper ascending 
order, all but the comprehensive 
seventh value). These values 
have the attraction for mankind 
that coins have for children. But 
it is obvious that, in the first place, 
their discrimination is not accord- 
ing to their proper relative quali- 
ties—or mankind would agree ab- 
out them ; and, in the second place, 
that very few pedple are even in- 
terested in their proper relation— 
or*all our differences of opinion 
would atleast be referred to the ulti- 
mate coriventions. A dispute among 
children concerning the relative 
value of coins would only occur 
when one of them began to ques- 
tion the arbitrary discriminations. 
Thereafter, presumably, either they 
would all accept the definitions of 
grown-ups, or, at worst, they would 
continue to “play” but in the know- 
ledge that they were Only “ mak- 
ing believe ”. In the case of adults 
and the higher values, however, 
not only do the majority “play,” 
but they decline to listen to what 
they regard as “authority” (though 
real authority is only the declara- 
tion of the convention ) and, in con- 
sequence, they continue to play 
without even the suspicion that 
they are playing. De gustibus, they 
say, non est disputandum ; exactly 
as children might say that the dif- 
ference of coin-values is a matter 
of taste and not of reason. On the 
contrary, I look forward (as well 
as backward) to a culture in which 
precisely matters of taste in 
values are subject to dispute and 
final settlement ; in which, perhaps, 
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only such matters are considered 
worth disputinz. 
* x bod 

In using the word “ convention ” 
for the proper order of relative 
values Iam again employing ana- 
logy. But the analogy this time is 
rather more subtle. We know very 
well that the relative values of 
coins is conventional in the sense 


that they are man-made. On the 


other hand, trough man-made, and 
therefore not intrinsic, the: vast 
majority of people are unaware 
that they are co, and, what is môre, 
these conven-ional values work as 
if they were intrinsic. *Though 
gold and silvez and copper have nbd 
intrinsic differences of value, the 
man-made corvention of their dif- 
ference acts as if they had; in other 
words, in the society where they 
are current, copper, silver, and 
gold of equal quantities command 
relatively differenteresponses from 
-society. What I wish to, if I dare, 
suggest, is that the differences of 
values in the aniversal field are as 
much a convention as the differ- 
ences of value in coins; only that, 
in the larger jeld, the convention 
is Logos-mace, and the “society” in 
which they are current is our 
world. Only such a supposition, I 
think, gives meaning and’ import- 
arce to valaes at all. If their 
ordering is not due to intelligence, 
if their currency with their esta- 
blished difference is not intentional 
and purposive, if they are not, in 
fact, instituted (on the analogy of 
money-values) for and in the inter- 
ests of the G-eat Society, then no 
dispute as to their relation is more 
than a waste of words and a mock- 


ery of reason. It is true that in 
accepting the highest values as 
only a convention (albeit Logos- 
made and not man-made) we are 
still removed from the absolute in- 
trins:c ; but, in the first place, the 
absolutely intrinsic is forever un- 
knowable, being, as it is, the Poten- 
tial cf an infinity of Actuals; inthe 
second place, the convention, 
though ngt ‘absolutely intrinsic, 
may be intrifisic in our Actual 
world; and, finally, exactly 
as zhe convention of money- 
diffe-ences works as tf the differ- 
ences were intrinsic, so the conven- 
tions of value in the Great Society 
of our world may, and I think, do 
work as if they were intrinsic. [I 
forbear to risk vulgarising the con- 
eception by reminding myself that 
Emerson said that “our world” is 
like a shop where you can buy 
anything in stock with the proper 
values. 
X x x 
The history of Bio-chemistry, we 
are told, though short, is already 
glorious; but the science has a 
long, long way to go before even 
beginning to catch up yith its pre- 
decessors in sixth-century Hindu 
thought, and still further to pass it. 
My friend A. E., the well-known 
Irish poet, painter and mystic, 
remarked to me the other day that 
the faculties of man are “ radio- 
active” ; their presence, or rather, 
the substance of their presence, 
produces effects of an entirely 
different order from the effects of 
their manifest activity. And it was 
thus that he accounted for the ex- 
traordinary “influence” that people, 
and not oy people, but all things, 
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exert on each other unconsciously 
and untraceably. Without accept- 
ing as precise the phrase “ radio- 
active” (and I am sure that A.E. 
had no intention of strictly scienti- 
fic meaning) the suggestion of 
reciprocal bio-chemical influences 
arisitg from the neighbouring or 
even remotely separated “ pre- 
sences” of being is distinctly 
valuable, and points, pexhaps; to a 
field of observation and experiment 
so far untilled by the young science 
of Bio-chemistry. Ii is too soon, in 
fact, to demand any psychological 
results of the new science. 


Much, much remains to be re-done, 
even in the matter of metabolisms, 
before the modern bio-chemist can 
begin to compare with his Hindu 
€orerunners. On the other hand, 
the greatest service to the new 
science, next to that of working 
practically in it, is to keep its 
windows open on the widest possible 
vistas ; and to be unsatisfied, if not 
dissatisfied, with anything less than 
its achievement of the understand- 
ing of the psychology of chemistry— 
or, as the ancients called it, 
Alchemistry. 


A. R. ORAGE 


CULTURAL INSULARITY 


The great philosophers and 
teachers are the glory of humanity. 
No country can claim them as its 
peculiar property or demand credit 
for their appearance in its midst. 
Nor does the message of the world’s 
great thinkers and teachers belong 
to any given age. The hall-mark 
of truth, as pf art, is its universal- 
ity. That which is true, like that 
which is beautiful, possesses a 
validity that is of place as little as 
of time. 

But there is pride of time, subtler 
and more widespread than pride 
of place. It exalts the present era. 
The latest scientific theory, the 
book just off the press, the dernier 
cri in art, drama, education, philo- 
sophy—that is the best. “ The new 
age speaks ; let all the voices of the 
past be still!” Such ‘pride we 
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could imagine the leaves feeling 
that flutter for a season on a tree. 
“See, we have Jife and ‘wnotion, all 
the rest is dead wood fmerely, that 
we try to hide.” But where were 
they without the moving sap that 
courses through the trunk we see, 
and from the roots deep hidden 
from the sight of man? The first 
step towards their fall is their in- 
sulation against the life of the 
parent tree. 

The lesson for our modern age is 
not to insulate ourselves against 
the living stream of thought that 
is our heritage, the message of past 
eras that, assimilated, still can give 
us strength. Let the Wise speak, 
be they of ancient or of modern 
times, of this land or of that, nor 
heed the clamorous throng who 
would deny them hearing! 

Pa. D. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


MAN VERSUS | THE MACHINE* 
[D. L. Murray, author, journalist, and critic, has written several thought- 


ful articles for Taz ARYAN PATH. In our first volume appeared 


“Is A New 


Religion Emergicg? ” More recently he has ccntributed ‘ ‘Natural and Spjitual 


Mysticism,” 


‘ Piato’s Message for the Moderns,” and “ Plato, the Religious 


Seer,” the last of which appeared in April of tha last year. In this article he ana- 
lyses a symposium of South African thought onthe presentéworld picture.—Ens. | 


This volume represenis the laud- 
able endeavou-: of the Witwaters- 
rand University to fulfil that part 
of its educational work which com- 
prises “the spread of culture among 
the people as z whole”. Ir a series 
cf ten admirceble lectures some of 
its most distinguished teachers 
(including also General Smuts, the 
zuthor of the now famous “ Hol- 
istic ” philosaghy ) seek to give the 
general public a conspectus of the 
changes pbrcught about in the 
modern worli-view by recent ad- 
vances in science, psychology, 
economics ani philosophy. It is 
impossible nct to be struck by the 
vigour and freshness with which 
these S. African teachers attack 
their difficult problems, and if no 
closely coher2at system of thought 
emerges from their contributions 
this does not destroy the value of 
what, after all, is primarily a 
voyage of spiritual exploration. 

In view of tae diverse character 
of the volum2 it was an excellent 
idea to get Prof. R. F. A. Hoernlé 
to exercise the co-ordinating func- 
tion belonging to his status as a 
teacher of prilosophy and sum up 
the principal conclusions of the 


enquiry. Reaéers might do worse 
than follow the example of the 
present reviewer, who began with, 
Prof. Hoernlé’s lecture, though 
placed last in the book. It. is 
a shrewd and lucid piece of analy- 
sis, end this reviewer’s gratitude 
for it is not dimmed by the fact 
that the theories of the previous 
econtributors with which he is most 
in sympathy are in the main those 
about which Mr. Hoernlé feels 
most doubt. This is particularly 
so in the case of Prof. J. Y.T. 
Greig’s outspoken denunciation of 
the tyranny of machinery in modern 
civilisation in his lecture “ Litera- 
ture in the Machine Age.” Prof. 
Greiz points out that since about 
1800 English literatuye has been 
essentially a literature of revolt or 
escape, the work of minds “ill at 
ease ” in their environment—a fact 
which is hardly to be denied. It is 
as true of the great poets, for the 
most part, as of Carlyle, Newman, 
Arnold, Ruskin or Morris. For 
Mr. Greig the explanation of this 
fact is to be sought in the progres- 
sive dominance of the machine 
over man—and the disillusioned 
literature, of the latest age of all 





* Our Charging World-View. Ten Lectures. ( University of the Witwatersrand Press, 


Johannesburg. ils. 
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shows that this state of spiritual 
unrest has only been intensified 
and exacerbated since the War. 
He maintains that— 


in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, European man, led, I regret 
to say, by the British people, turned 
up a blind alley in pursuit of a will-o’- 
the-w&p called Power over Nature, 
and has been racing at a,constantly 
accelerating speed ajong this pine 
alley ever since. a 


With Mr. Greig’s ` main position 
this writer is in hearty agreement, 
though some discrimination is in 
our opinion needed when we come 
to consider the five evils which 
Mr. Greig attributes to the 
dominance of the machine in 
modern life. These evils are 


(1) “In proportion as it has bes- 
towed on man increased power over 
Nature, it has withdrawn him from 
the influences of Nature.” 

(2) It has established a false scale 
of values. “The good life is being 
measured in terms of enamelled bath- 
tubs.” 

(3) The products of the Machine 
Age are “increasingly all of a pattern, 
standardized, stereotyped, without 
variety and without individuality”. 

(4) So far from increasing profit- 
able leisure, “‘experience shows that 
mechanized work renders nine-tenths 
of the world fit only for mechanized 
play”. 

(5) The Machine Age is driven 
more and more to the belief that 
“power is itself a good, an end in itself 
instead of just a means that can be 
used for good or evil ends at choice.” 


It must be owned that (2) and 
(5) hardly seem necessary conse- 
quences of a Machine Civilisation. 
A religious community existing for 
religious contemplationg or a 
philosophic community existing 
for intellectual researdh might 


regulate the material basis of its life 
by Machinery without being false 
to its own scale of values. The 
assumption of (4) that “ mechaniz- 
ed play ” is bad depends on prov- 
ing that “mechanized work” is 
bad, and the assumption of (1) 
depends on proving that Nature 
is a better environment than 
machinery. The real spear-point of 
the charge lies in (3) the destruc- 
tion of vital individuality by the 
machine. 

Tp maintain this we must have 
some clear idea (as Mr. Hoernlé 
rightly insists) of what we mean 
by a 4 machine”. Those, for 
instance, who praise a windmill 
and condemn a steam-mill are real- 
ly only preferring a machine that 

*does not destroy the beauties of 
the countryside to a machine that 
does. And a sailing-boat is as 
truly a machine as a steam-ship. 
A machine can°hardly.be distin- 
guished in the last resort from a 
tool, and without tools even the 
rudest civilisation is impossible. 
The real case for those who think 
along the lines of Mr. Greig lies in 
pointing out that in proportion as 
the machine is independent of the 
living control of the human factor, 
it (being a dead thing) tends to 
produce lifeless results. The 
painter’s brush is a machine (or a 
tool) but it is so exquisitely re- 
sponsive to his hand that the work 
he produces with its help has the 
immediate stamp of life and in- 
dividuality. The sailing-ship (all 
seamen agree) gives more scope 
to the human agent than the 
steam-ship, hand-printing than 
machine-printing and so forth. 
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To allow machinery on a large 
scale to dominate the life of 
man, says Mr. Greig, “ makes 
steadily and inevitably for the 
elimination of zhe arts, crushes out 
and destroys those human values 
which the arts have always foster- 
ed and upheld and substitutes for 
them other va_ues definitely lower 
in the scale.” But it does not 
simply devastate the erts; since 
faculties and organs atrophy by 
disuse it must in the long run des- 
troy the humana type itself. If the 
machine is to be hands, limbs, éyes 
for us, we stall ultimately (like 
the “Martians” of Mr’ Wells’s 
fantasy ) lose the very structure df 
human beings. The machine, which 
begins beneficently by enlarging 
and enhancing human faculty,e 
efids by eliminating it and by dis- 
use annihilating it. It begins as 
Life orgqnizing matter for its 
purposes, and ends as matter be- 
coming the substitute for Life. 
That is the case against the 
_ Machine Age, in the opinion of the 
present reviewer an unanswerable 
one. 

Mr. Hoern“é in criticizing Mr. 
Greig occupies himself especially 
with one of the obviously deleteri- 
ous consequences of machine domi- 
nation, viz. that it doesnot so much 
“save labour’ as “save labourers,” 
—produce un2mployment on a col- 
ossal scale. Bat since workless men 
draw no wages, there are fewer and 
fewer purchasers left for the goods 
that the machines are producing, 
so that in tne end they destroy 
their own reason for being. Mr. 
_ Hoernlé repfies to this that we 
must accept -he fact,of permanent 
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unemployment on the widest scale 
to be produced by machinery and 
Tev2rse our traditional judgment 
that work is a blessing and idleness 
a misfortune or a crime. Much 
less must we continue to deprive 
men of their share in the output of 
machinery because they have not 
helped to produce it. “Leisure” 
will be the great factin an age of 
perfected mechanization and the 
task before dfs is to find worthy 
employment for the hours of lei- 
sure. 

Assuredly Mr. Hoernlé’s view is 
the only rational and humane one 
to take in a machine-driven civili- 
zation, but what forms is this 
“noble employment of leisure” to 
assume? We can only think of 
three: (1) passive enjoyment, (2) 
active occupation of a non-produc- 
tive character, (3) the “theoretic” 
life or life devoted to the things of 
the mind. The first of these, em- 
bracing trivial relaxations and 
watching or listening to the activ- 
ities of others, artistic or skilful 
or sporting, is no doubt an element 
in the good life; but to make it the 
predominant element would surely 
dezrade the race and justify the 
old denunciations of the idler. The 
second, active work which is not 
real work, would seem to be only 
the useless duplication of the ener- 
gies of machinery! Mr. Hoernlé 
sp2aks of “skilled handicrafts”. 
But if our clothes, furniture, hous- 
ing, etc., are to bə supplied by 
machinery, what need but luxury 
is served by handicrafts superven- 
inz? . Hoernlé speaks of time 
to “cultivate their gardens,” but if 
agricultuge is interesting why res- 
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trict men to the production of the to what extent Prof. Hoernlé’s 
superfluities? Mr. Hoernlé holds philosophic thought has been 
that leisure will produce a “renas- moulded by Hegel ; but it is curious 
cence of the arts”—as if all history to note the extent to which he is in 
was not there to prove the creed of agreement with such a thorough- 
Wiliam Morris that greatartis the paced Hegelian as the late Bernard 
expression of joy inactionand work, Bosanquet in his conservative dis- 
not she embellishment of the lazy trust of theories that innovate on 
moment. -Art is truly renascent the assumptions of 19th century 
when the tools and, dwellings and science and economics—your Heg- 
clothing of man’s daily life are elian distrusts any attempt -to 
made beautiful, notwheningenuity divert or reverse the set currents 
and fancy relieve the gaping stret- of thought as they have evolved in 
ches of inactivity. Machine- history. So, while coming to terms 
civilization promisesto make whole with the Machine Civilization, Mr. 
populations of “idle rich”; one MHoernlé also criticizes the endeav- 
would have supposed that the pro- ours of ‘other contributors to the 
verbial ennui of the “idle rich” in volume, General Smuts, Prof. 
the past would have set up a warn- J. P. Dalton and Dr. Robert Broom, 
ing signal against that ideal. The to re-introduce in one form or 
violent sports to which the leisured © another the idea of spontaneity in 
classes are prone only show the the material world or in biologic 
impulse to creative energy which evolution. His dialectics are (legi- 
is inherent in man, deprived of its timately) effective against writers 
legitimate outlet. He must work, who, being more concerned perhaps 
and will expend hisbodily energies with the conceptions of Science 
in the void of unending “games” if than those of Philosophy, have not 
he is forbidden to employ them for at all points made their beliefs 
more useful purposes. clear or distinguished sufficiently 

As for the life of “theoria,” between physical and spiritual 
Mr. Hoernlé begins his lectureby determination or rounded off 
a humorous deprecation of the their notions of creative freedom. 
current belief that a “philosopher” The departure from the rigid 
is essentially aman employed about conception of necessary causation 
nothing worth while. He maybe which is involved in recognizing 
assured that the alleged futility of the spontaneity of Life (like Free 
philosophers would become a very Will and the power of Choice in 
real one ina world in which the man) still offers to Mr. Hoernlé 
“mind” was radically divorced from the inacceptable paradox of “More 
action, and philosophy had no out of Less” or “Something out of 
material but the day-dreams of a Nothing’. Yet universal determin- 
humanity which had resigned to ation, such asto preclude genuine 
machinery alleffectivecogtact with novelty, something unplanned and 
Nature and with Life. [ unpredictable, in the course of 

We would not presume to say evolution, only presents us in the 
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end with the “block Universe” 
which is another form of mechani- 
cal theory—cnly here the whole 
cosmos is recuced to a machine, 
‘however statzly its disguise of 
“spiritual” atcributes. 

A similar tnwillingness to aban- 
don the assumptions of mechanism 
is disclosed in Prof. C. S. Richard’s 
lecture on “Our Changing Econo- 
mic World” where, amid much 
that is valuable, we find the ideal 
of national seli-sufficiency in econo- 
mics condemned as unsparingly 
and uncompromisingly as if these 
were still tke days of the trium- 
phant Manchester schéol. No 
doubt Mr. Fichards is not bound 
to Mr. Greig’s revolt against the 
Machine Age but loca‘ self-suffici- 


ency is the only alternative toe 


mackine mass-production, treating 
the world as a single unit. In the 
view of those like the present 
writer who consider the dominance 
of the Machine a menace to man’s 
faculties and liberty, itis vital to 
the spiritual health of particular 
communities that they skould 
preserve a balance of agriculture 
and industry {country and town 
values) agd produce so far as 
poss:ble the articles that they need 
by their own labour and with the 
stamp of their own individuality. .. 
But to pursue these reflections 
wou.d lead into the field of politics, 
and it is enough now to thank the 
bold and clear thinkers who have 
in these lectures provided such 
food for reflection. 


D. L. MURRAY 


A WAY TO JES5US* 


[ Humt ert Wolfe combines in himself poetic genius and practical common 
sense -both of which are active, otherwise he could not have produced The 
Uncelestial Cite nor could he hold, as he does, the position of Principal Assistant 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour. Mz. Wolfe first wrote for us in May 1931, 
and since then has contributed from time to time articles. His review of 
Mr. Andrews’s book reveals him in both of his aspects—as poet and as man of 


affairs —Eps.] 


Some preliminary explanation of 
how I found it possible to comment 
upon Christ ia the Silence is need- 
ed. At first sight it was a book 
of which for every reason I found 
myself unsvizable as a reviewer. 
In the first place Mr. Andrews 
does not address himself to the 
intellect. His way is through the 
the emotions to communion. That 
has always been a way that I have 
distrusted, cr perhaps envied 

* Christ in the Silence. 





Like T. H. Green, to whom Mr. 


Ancrews refers, I have said of 


those to whom it was available, 
“You are very fortunate.” In the 
second place it is an exposition, a 
very personal exposition of the 
way to Jesus intended primarily 
for those who have either lost the 
way or desire to find it. It is, 
moreover, a book for disciples. It 
has that. atmosphere of intimate 


ied. colloquy ee belongs particularly 
By C. F. ANDREWS. (Hodcerf& Storghton, London. 5s.) 
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to small gatherings of the anxious- 
ly eager for revelation. I have 
no right to be of that com- 
pany. I have, indeed, lost the way 
which Mr. Andrews follows and 
illuminates, but I have lost it be- 
cause I never had it, and I cannot 
pretand that I am in search of it. 
It would be right and honest, 
therefore, I thought as I read 
these loving pages, to entrust 
comment to more’ sympathetic 
hands. I will send it back, I said 
to myself, and ask that a work so 
informed with eager piety should 
be saluted by one of the same 
temper. But even as I came to 
this conclusion a doubt began to 
assail my mind. There was in 
the book so much and such simple 
goodness, so palpable and so 
modest a humanity, that gradually 


the figure of Mr. Andrews, quite. 


apart from his teaching, began to 
crystallize in my mind. I saw him 
incessantly toiling, and never for 
himself. I watched him as a young 
man radiantly accepting Canon 
Ottley’s guidance. I followed him 
in his journeys East and West 
(particularby East), and always he 
cared for others and never for 
himself. If he was occupied with 
the Kingdom of God, it was as a 
guide and never as one entering 
himself in triumph. More and 
more in his own despite there 
emerged the portrait of something 
very like a Saint. Clearly, Mr. 
Andrews would shudder if this 
name were applied to him, I 
thought, because being, as it seems, 
salt he cannot be aware of his own 
savour. For that is the of of salt. 
Nevertheless in this patidnt, honest 


and entirely unliterary writing, 
there is a purpose so direct, a 
mission so evident that it compels 
not only the attention but the ad- 
wiration of those who have for- 
gotten the simplicities of life and 
of the heart. And, I said to my- 
self, I have always believed that in 
the order of importance to man- 
kind the saints are before the 
artists. The artists make the 
Bethesda pool of beauty, but the 
saints trouble it at certain hours 
so that it becomes the water of 
hedling. 

Nor was this conviction my only 
reason for paying a tribute to 
what Mr. Andrews had written in 
wordseand in a manner wholly 
alien to my cast of mind. I found 

«that when all questions of Faith 
and unfaith were left on the one 
side, what he taught and what he 
believed was that the only way of 
saving for this storm-tossed world 
was through love and suffering. 
All about me I heard the raucous 
voices proposing a score of other 
remedies for the disease in the 
soul of the world. “Let us stimu- 
late trade and abolish or increase 
tariffs,” cried this one. “Let us 
multiply or destroy machinery,” 
cried that. “Let us root out or 
enshrine capitalism,” cried a third. 
“Let us have one man or a hund- 
red million as the ruler,” screamed 
another. “Action, action, action,” 
they shouted in common. “ Kill 
the capitalists, exterminate the 
Communists, drive out colour, 
worship (or denounce) gold. Do 
everything,” they shouted, “ but 
look into the silence of the heart 
lest we see, if not God, at least His 
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shadow in that dark glass.” Mr. 
Andrews, on the other hand, goes 
back to the individual heart. The 
world, he knows, can oniy be won 
on the battlefield of the private 
spirit. All the Stock Exchanges 
of the two hemispheres supported 
by massed Dictators are idle 
straws in tket wind. “Back to 
ourselves—and through ourselves 
to something beyond ourselves 
in love and suffering,’ whispers 
Mr. Andrews in the silence. That 
seems to me to bea more excellent 
way, and thezefore, still not with- 
out a sense cf unsuitability, I have 
ventured to say a word upon Christ 
in the Silence. 
Icannot, and Mr. Andr2ws would 
not have me, unless it were my 
conviction, reach his goal, thoughe 
it is my goal too, by his path. Nor 
am I moved, as he is moved, 
by the many testimonies from 
all parts of zhe eworld that he 
adduces to tke truth of his gospel. 
But I can and do say two things. 
First, that for those who honour- 
ably profess the Christian faith, 
here is a man whom, both because 
of his words and acts, they can 
follow with enrichment. Mr. 
Andrews is rot a scholar in the 
Gospels. He cannot resolve, nor 
does he seek to resolve, the intel- 
lectual tangles that the Scriptures 
present to metaphysicelly-minded 
persons. His way is tne lover’s 
way, the road of acceptence. Like 
Mother Julian of Norwich he would 
and does say, “Beseeching is a 
true, gracious lasting will of the 
Soul.” He will be beseeching his 
Lover’s grace, not expounding and 
analyzing it. To those, therefore, 


to whom this way of love is open, 
this is a lover’s manual. Here set 
by the side of great earthly lovers 
are the names of lovers of the 
unearthly such as Sadhu Sundar 
Singh and Kagawa, who have 
suffered all for the beloved, and 
whose sufferings must be ae light. 
to others. | 

This much for the words. For 
the sacts jhes# are manifest in 
every page. Mr. Andrews has 
been the chosen friend of Gandhi 
and Tagore. He has striven in 
India and in South Africa for the 
true peace, the peace, resting not 
on: treaties signed with fleeting 
political signatures, but on the 
treaty of the enfranchised heart. 
He has seen a light in the East and 
he has followed it not for his own 
sake but, like the Kings, to worship 
and to bring gifts. 

The book therefore has impor- 
tance entirely divorced from the 
fozmal doctrine which it advances. 
even for those who cannot receive 
thet doctrine. Mr. Andrews 
typically and rightly begins his. 
work with the cleansing of the 
Disciples’ - feet. He “erges that 
fundamentally, if the world is to. 
be saved, we must return to the 
surrender of self to others, to some 
reconciliation of the One and the 
Many. What a platitude that is, 
and yet, like other platitudes in its 
time and in its place it has the 
gold trumpet of destiny at its com- 
mand. The world is distracted by 
the impossibility of the Many, or 
bewitched by the temporary 
triumph ọf the One. But by an- 
otier pal is their hope of escape. 
The releage is in the unity of the 
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two, when souls are again so pre- 
cious that we are prepared to lose 
them so that the world may gain 
them. That is plain sense stated 
in terms of concrete mysticism. 
It is also inspired teaching, and 
there has been no time since it was 
said, «I have overcome the world,” 
that it was more needed. 

Mr. Andrews in. the chapter 
entitled “ The Glog of the Cross” 
tells a story of aÑ isi paid by 


Dame Clara Butt to Rabindranath 
Tagore. At the end of the visit 
she asked if she might be allowed 
t6 sing one song. On the permis- 
gion being most gladly granted, 
she sang the negro spiritual which 
begins :— 


“ Were you there, when they cruci- 
fied My Lord? 
Were you there ?” 


Mr. Andrews, I think, was there. 
HUMBERT WOLFE 


“LET INDIA BEWARE !* 


[ Max Plowman reviews the book of an Indian publicist who has been 
both a preoccupied professor and an activé politician ; while the author derives 


his inspiration from western thinkers, “Burk 
reviewer warns India against “modelling herse 


confessedly outmoded. 
‘politics.’ Eps. ] 
These are the days when people 
living in the West are being driven 
to first principles, not from choice, 
but by the terrible urgency of 
circumstance—when the insecurity 
of life which was manifested by a 
continental upheaval in war has 
shaken men out of the acceptance 
of traditional ideas and compelled 
them to question those attitudes 
toward the State, the Nation and 
the World which their fathers 
accepted as basic. As we behold 
the kaleidoscopic rise and fall of 
states, the ready-made, quick- 
change policies of governments, 
the running hither and thither to 
find even the most. temporary solu- 
tions of disastrous social evils, 
there is forced upon us more and 
more the necessity of asking 


at the head of them,” the 
upon patterns in the West 


Let her not barter it (her genius) for a mess of 
so 


primary questions. From the easy 
acceptance of Nationalism, Imperi- 
alism, Hereditary Aristocracy, 
Landed Privilege, Industrial Supre- 
macy, Democratic Government, the 
individual is driven back to the 
elementary question: “ What is 
your life?” For we begin to realise 
that unless the whole mechanism 
of the State works for the purpose 
of maintaining individual well- 
being, then man is a slave to 
circumstance—a slave toiling to 
support an organisation that has 
no ultimate justification—a menial 
creature who has made the means 
of life his end. Overwhelmingly 
the truth has been borne in upon us 
that the State is not an end in 
itself. 

Religion alone determines the 





“The Making of the State. 
London, 21s.) 


M. RUTHNASWAMY, M. A. (Cantab ) (Williams & Norgate, 
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purpose of life. Only in religion 
can man find scope for? conscious- 
ness. Only in tnat awe and worshi 
before the mystery and beauty 
life which comsciousness realises 
can man find tne kind of satisfac- 
tion in living that gives worth to 
life. Man is inzegrated by worship, 
and by nothing else. When he 
loses the sense of religious purpose 
he begins to return to he condition 
of the animal without zhe animal’s 
innocénce. Ee becones bestial, 
predatory, self-destractive, per- 
force, because he perverts his 
nature by denying his spiritual 
energies; he harnesse¢ to the 
ends of self-aggrandsement tHe 
powers which can fird their real, 
satisfaction only in pare worship. 
Nothing but the reliscovery ofe 
vital religion in the W2st can give 
its peoples a stancpoint from 
which to rebuild and c>-ordinate its 
misshapen anc antagoxistic States. 

The problem before India is of 
course very different. She stands 
at the gateway of new inheritance 
with everytting to make. She 
does not look to the revolution, but 
to the making of the State. Is she 
then the less in need of a clear un- 
derstanding o2 first principles? 

It would be notoriously unfair to 
complain that Mr. Rcthnaswamy’s 
book is unprincipled. His matter 
is history, and his purpose the ex- 
hibition of historic example for the 
encouragement and warning of his 
fellow-countrymen. A barrister-at- 
law by profession and a conserva- 
tive by temp2rament. he presents 
the case for the history of States 
without outstanding political bias. 
But in spite of a plethora of pre- 


cepts, his treatise is wanting in 
Drinciple: it does not go back to 
first principles at a time when these 
are most urgently in need of defini- 
tion. No doubt he would plead 
that his object is confined to the 
presentation of historic examples 
in order that the student may be 
free to draw his own conclusions; 
and this he hag accomplished quite 
ably: But, is # enough to-day ? 
History teaches; but it may easily 
mislead. History is true only when 
it is regarded from the standpoint 
of “becoming”: itis false and mis- 
leading when the continuous as- 
cending effort of mankind is lost 
sigh: of. Despite the proverb, it 
mever repeats itself. Moreover, 
the present seems to be the moment, 
above all othersin recorded history, 
whe. the political historian must 
be capable of examining the past 
in the light of the present, rather 
thar. seeing the present in the light 
of the past. For what is plain to 
everyone to-day is the fact that if 
the States of the world continue to 
act solely according to the rules of 
historic precedent, then civilisation 
itself will be destroyed. And it 
will really be destroyed for want of 
first principles. It will be destroy- 
ed kecause men have persisted in 
moces of living which they should 
hav= historically outgrown—be- 
cause they have failed of the cour- 
age to enquire of themselves what 
are the primary needs of the life of 
man, and to make those needs the 
determinants of their forms of 
government. 

The simple truth now borne in 


upon weta civilisation by years 
of acute suffering is that self- 
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sufficient States existing by their 
own autonomy, proud of their in- 
dependence, and seeking primarily 
their own enlargement, are things 
that belong wholly to the historic 
past. Communication has con- 
tracted the globe until States which 
existe in isolation and inde- 
pendence are now, as it were, called 
upon to live under one roof. There- 
fore the principles O& living which 
applied to them in their isolation 
and independence are no longer 
valid, and if applied can only lead 
to chaos. A new and original effort 
towards accommodation is required 
of mankind. In the accommodation 
of its people to a common form of 
government, the compact State 
served its day. But something 
greater is now required. The Fede- 
ration of States is merely a further 
accommodation to include a greater 
number of units. That Federation 
is the immediate task of Western 
civilisation. 

Mr. Ruthnaswamy writes for 
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India, and in effect exhorts his 
country to learn of the West. 
India can learn, and in fact is 
learning, the lesson he proposes, 
with amazing rapidity. But ulti- 
mately, apart from the matter of 
religious toleration—the  all-im- 
portant lesson of liberty of con- 
science—it is only in external mat- 
ters that India has much to learn 
from the West. India aStateisa 
rightful and legitimate ambition; but 
in her natural desire for freedom 
and,independence, let India beware 
of modelling herself upon patterns 
in the West confessedly outmoded. 
Her genius is religious in essence. 
Let her not barter it for a mess of 
politics” True to her own character 
she can learn with proud humility 
those lessons of household manage- 
ment which the West can teach. 
True to her religious genius she 
will be saved from that -obsession 
with power which denotes the re- 
tarded growth of irreligious men. 


“Max PLOWMAN 


. ROGER BACON* 


[H. Stanley Redgrove reviews two important publications on the life- 
activities of Roger Bacon—the thirteenth- -century adept in Alchemy and Magic 
Arts. This article i is especially interesting in view of a contribution by Mr. 
Geoffrey West on “Paracelsus,” the fifteenth-century Alchemist and Adept, 


which will appear next month—Ebs. ] 


It has been truly said that “a prophet 
is not without honour, save in his own 
country”. One might well add: and in 
his own time. Certainly, this addition 
is true of Roger Bacon, undoubtedly 
one of the most adventurous thinkers 


which the thirteenth century in Europe 
produced. Restricted, during his life- 
time, in his scientific activities by the 
Franciscan Order, of which he was a 
member, he was, although his works 
were not altogether without influence 





* The i Majus of Roger Bacon. A Translation by ROBERT BELLE BURKE 2 vols. 
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in fruitful quérters, chiefly remember- 
ed by succeeding agesin terms of the 
fantastic and wholly misleading picture 
drawn of him by the author of Tke 
Famous Historie of Fryer Bacon, on a 
MS. copy of which work it is thought 
possible that Greene’s famous (or, 
perhaps, one should say, infamous ) 
play, The Horourable History of Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bongay, was based. 
Not until the publication, in 1733, of 
the major portion of Bacons Opus 
Majus, under the able editorship of Dr. 
Samuel Jebb, did it begin to be at all 
generally realised how great a man 
Roger Bacon was, nor, even if he was 
necessarily a child of his age, how he 
had a spiritua. kinship with a genera- 
tion which was yet to be born. 

In 1914, the septcentenary of the birth 
of Roger Beécon was celebrated “at 
Oxford ; and, in spite of the putbreak 
of the European war in that year, 1914 
saw much activity devoted to deter- 
mining Bacon’s correct position in th® 
history of human thought. Nor has 
that activity ceased; and, seeing that 
nowadays Latin is in every sense of 
the word-a dead language, a big debt 
of gratitude is due fo Professor Burke 
for an admirable and complete trans- 
lation of the Opus Majus published in 
1928. 

This must be regarded as Bacon’s 
most important work and the one 
containing the completest expression 
of his philosophy. It was, however, 
written under peculiar circumstances 
and with a special object. It was 
addressed to Pope Clement IV, and 
was designed to win from him approb- 
ation of Bacor’s views, and the means 
for furthering studies along Baconian 
lines. Hence, although I do not doubt 
the sincerity of Bacon’s religious 
sentiments, nor that he quite honestly 
believed that advancements in the 
study of languages, and, mathematics, 
and, above all, in “ experimental 
science” (child of his own mind), 
would serve to illumine the Bible and 
cement more frmly the foundations of 
Christian doctrine, yet I cannot escape 
from the i to which I gave 
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expression in a short study of Bacon 
I wrote in 1920 (Roger Bacon, the 
Father of Experimental Science, and 
Mediaeval Occultism) that, “ possibly, 
the utility of the sciences for theology 
is with Bacon not so much the reason 
as the excuse for their study”. 

The outstanding features of the 
Opus Majus are, in my opinion, the im- 
portance which Bacon attached to 
mathematical knowledge, an import- 
ance which ewen the more famous 
Fraficis Bagon g/whose philosophy in 
certain respects so closely resembles 
that of Roger’s ) failed to realise, and 
his wholly novel emphasis on the 
necessity of experimental study. It 
may seem trite to modern ears to in- 
sist thet— 

Reasaning draws a conclusion and makes 
us grant the conclusion, but does not make 
the conclusion certain, nor does it remove 
doubt sc that the mind may rest on the in- 


tuition cf truth, unless the minc discovers it 
by th2 path of experience. 


We need, however, to think our- 
selves back into the mental atmosphere 
of the ge in which Roger Bacon lived. 
Men resolutely shut their eyes to 
Nature. They believed that all know- 
ledge might be gained by the processes 
of logic from certain fundamental 
principles ; and were capable of believ- 
ing that, let us say, A was B, if this 
conclusion could be reached by a pro- 
cess of syllogisticel reasoning, although 
the fact that A was nething of the 
sort stared them in the face all the 
time. 

It is true that Bacon did not clearly 
distinguish between “experiment, z 
which is deliberate, and “experience,” 
which is fortuitous. Moreover, of ex- 
perience he recognised as valid two 
kinds, that gained through the natural 
senses, and a spiritual msight or divine 
inspiration which gave an even surer 
sense of certitude. Regarding the latter 
I leave those to debate the question 
who desire; but there is no doubt- that 
the failure to distinguish between “ex- 
periment”yand “experience” not seldom 
led Bacon astray. 

There is no doubt that Bacon envis 
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aged the production of instruments 
which would make small things appear 
large and distant objects near. It is 
very doubtful, however, if he himself 
constructed a compound microscope or 
a telescope. Nor is it certain, as is 
commonly supposed, and as I myself 
thought in 1920, that he was the dis- 
coverer of gunpowder,* which did, 
however, become known in Europe 
during his day. E 

The formula for, gunpowder is 
supposed to be conce@led in a cryptic 
passage at the end of Bacon’s Epistola 
.... de secretis operibus naturae et de 
nullitate magiae, the whole of the last 
three chapters of which are, apparently, 
written in cipher, a subject in 
which Bacon is known to have been 
interested. In 1904, Lt-Col. H. W. L. 
Hime thought he had discovered the 
key to this cipher; and, applying it, 
extracted a formula (though not a 
very good one) for gunpowder. Ata 
later date, the late Professor Newbold 
applied a totally different key and 
obtained . a different formula for 
gunpowder! Actually, the passage in 
question does not appear in the form 
in which it was deciphered in any MS. 
copy of the work. It would seem to be 
no more than a copyist error, and 
some doubt has been expressed as to 
whether the three cryptic chapters 
were not in their entirety the work of 
a hand other than Bacon’s. 

Professor ẹ Newbold’s_ studies first 
arose in connection with a remarkable 
MS. discovered by Mr. W. M. Voynich 
in Europe in 1912. This MS. is written 
in a cipher which has so far baffled all 
experts to read. In addition to the 
text, it also contains a number of 
remarkable drawings of herbs, of 
astronomical subjects, and of subjects 
which Professor Newbold characterised 
as “biological”. As a result of a study 
of this MS., Professor Newbold was 





led to the opinion that it was the work 
of Roger Bacon, and that it had been 
written, under a microscope, in a most 
mplex cipher, in which each seeming 
character of the text was really a 
gomplex of signs derived from Greek 
shorthand,t themselves when trans- 
literated constituting a work in cipher, 
requiring to be decoded along lines 
similar to those applicable in the case 
of the last three chapters of the Epis- 
tola and certain other Latin works. 

Professor Newbold had only decoded 
a very small portion of the MS. when 
death overtook him ; but the results of 
his work were published under the 
very conscientious and painstaking 
editorship of his friend, Prof. R. G. 
Kent, in 1926. 

Unfortunately, more recent scholar- 
skip has subjected Newbold’s work to 
devastating criticism. In particular, 
Profess6r Manly’s article on the subject, 
published in Speculum for July, 1931, 

anade it abundantly clear that Newbold 

had not discovered the key to the 
Voynich MS., (which may not be the 
work of Bacon), and that the cipher 
he thought he had discovered in the 
Latin works existed only in his own 
imagination. bs 

There is not theshadow of a 
doubt that the messages Newbold 
read from the Voynich MS. and 
the Latin works were not written 
by a thirteenth-century philosopher, 
but came from his own subconscious- 
ness. The interesting question is why 
the subconsciousness of Newbold should 
devise a formula for making copper, a 
commentary on the works of Lull, and 
a wholly mythical story of an uprising 
in Oxford. The problem resembles 
that connected with.the very numerous 
automatic writings which have a 
similar origin. 


H. S. REDGROVE 


* Madame Blavatsky writes thus of Roger Bacon in her Glossary :—“ He was a wonder- 
ful physicist and chemist, and credited with having invented gunpowder, though he said he had 
the secret from ‘ Asian ( Chinese) wise men’.”—Eps. 

t+ Concerning these signs, Newbold wrote “After nearly two years of ... practice I am 


able to see distinctions whi 


no one else can see, but even to my eye these distinctions are 


often of the most fugitive and elusive character. I frequently, for example, find it impossible 
to read the same text twice in exactly the same way.” Comment on this seems needless, 
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Cry Havoc! By BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
(Jonathan Cape, London. 7s. 6d.) 

“Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs 
of war !”—It B now over nineteen y 
since that fateful late afternoon Of 
Monday, August 3rd, 1914, when tHe 
then Sir Edward Grey made the speech 
on the floor of the House of Commons 
that sent m‘llions of men to their 
deaths on the field of battle, leaving in 
the wake of their lifeblood a welter of 
national and international chaos of an 
intensity unique in history. And while 
conferences come and go, and the 


international machinery of collective. 


life and intercourse, long gone out of 
gear, goes from bad to worse, with all 
the orthodox theories of finance and 
economics threatening to tumble about 
our ears, two groups of people, normal- 
ly a generation apart in years and 
outlook, are gravitating together in a 
- unity of purpose epitomisef in the 
phrase “ Never Again!” One group 
comprises the millions of men an@ 
women who fought and lived through 
the carnage of the Great War: for 
they not only suffered the experience 
of War itself, but are also enduring 
the aftermath of the futile consequen- 
ces in which tke world is now finding 
itself. The other group is the younger 
generation who knew not War, but 
who have been denied that fair 
heritage of a world of peace, order, 
contentment, and the reasonable . right 
to that amity with their neighbours 
which is an essential factor in the 
ordered evolution of mankind to the 
highest forms of the ethical and the 
spiritual life. 

Mainly to this latter category 
belongs Beverley Nichols, the distin- 
guished young author of the book which 
forms the subject of this review. In 
Cry Havoc! he has given to the world a 
message and a challenge neither of 
which are new. The flood of literature 
on pacifism and “no more war” is colos- 
sal. Much of ic has been contributed 
by men standing high in the estimation 
of nations. Their words, written or 
spoken, have carried weight—but they 
have so often, sooner or later been 


either forgotten or altered. Beverley 
Nichols has, on the contrary, given a 
message to the world that has surely 
come to stay. Why? 

There is first of all a passionate 
sincerity far beyond the best that has 
hitherto emerged in the print of the 
Press. The author of Cry Havoc! has 
poured out his soul in a reality of 
expression that is far more moving 
and impressive then that eloquence 
which comes frgm the mere trickeries 
and«technigue gf good writing. His 
book bears the stamp of vivid truth to 
a degree that is bound to influence 
mankind. 

No one following, or attempting to 
follow, the marching and the counter- 
marching of international events can 
pretend for a moment that an accep- 
tance which, after al, is almost 
instinctive in_ civilised mankind, of a 
theoretical plea of “No More War” 
can mean its achievement in practice. 
Beverley Nichols has no illusions on 
this score. On the basic plea he can- 
not be clearer :— 


I publicly proclaim... my desire to be 
shot in the nearest backyard, within twenty- 
four hours of the declaration of war, rather 
than shoot, or gas, or drown, or otherwise 
murder any of my fellow men. 

But he at once makes it clear that 
mere “conscientious objection” will 
get us nowhere. Pacifism must no 
longer be passive. Then what is to be 
done about it? Play upon the emo- 
tions ? What guarantee is there that 
the same wild audience that will cheer 
the eloquent pacifist to the echo will 
not also, given a casus belli between 
two nations, equally cheer the respon- 
sible politician who, with or without the 
sincerity of that other politician who 
spoke his words on August 3rd, 1914, 
plays with knowledge and skill upon 
the vagaries of the mass psychology of 
acrowd? So we read: “it is useless 
to attack this hydra-headed monster of 
war in a state of wild and unreasoning 
emotion.” 

There are other basic difficulties. 
Hope for the future lies with our 
younger generation. But there is the 
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natural romanticism of youth, acros 
whose young brains, as Beverley 
Nichols reminds us, “there flashes th2 
silver of ancient swords” and over tha 
shallow waters of whose understanding 
“there flutters the reflected gold cf 
flags flying in forgotten winds,” whilst 
“down the long corridors of youth there 
echoeg a sweet trumpet call to battle”. 
To them the anti-war propagandist 
films at the cinema are not a message 
of bloody death, but.of glory and 
adventure. Ne ' 

Then there is also the heritage cf 
history—a long, long record of tre 
clashes of nation against nation, with 
always the destruction of life ard 
property as the stock method of 
‘persuasion”. And lastly, and to a 
great degree linking up with these fac-s 
of history, there is the biological 
background of a world of animal ard 
vegetable life in which strife and k1- 
ling is ever going on around us, sun- 
med up by the stock phrases of the 
Western scientist—‘ the struggle for 
existence” and “the survival of the 
fittest ”. 

Against this array our author sets, 
trenchantly, poignantly and sincerely, 
the plea that the human soul mus? use 
the gift of civilisation to a better and a 
higher purpose. That view must 
prevail, and the more people, young 
and old, one can persuade to read 
Cry Havoc !, the sooner will the great 
task be donee Do the publishers, one 
wonders, realise the opportunity that 
is in their hands ? Cry Havoc!, at 7s. Ed. 


My Philosophy. By SIR OLIVER 
Lovee. ( Ernest Benn, London. 21s. } 


Of the purpose of his book, Sir 
Oliver Lodge writes :— 


The Ether of Space has been my life study, 
and I have constantly urged its claims to 
attention. .... lalways meant some cay 
to write a scientific treatise about the Ether 
of Space; but when in my old age I came to 
write this book, I found that the Ether rer- 
vaded all my ideas, both of this world end 


per copy, is now at least in its third 
edition within a short time of its first 
issue. Let them reprint it at 6d. per 
cépy, and not only will they count 
eir readers in millions, but they will 
diso have done a service to mankind 
that will be almost incalculable. 
Readers of THE ARYAN PATH are, 
one hopes, in entire accord with the 
message of Cry Havoc! But they will 
find especial interest in two groups of 
chapters in particular. The verbal 
duel between Yeats Brown of Bengal 
Lancer fame, and Robert Mennel, the 
Quaker conscientious objector to whose 
fine stand for his principles Beverley 
Nickols pays eloquent tribute, must, 
for example, have a special significance 
and interest in its handling of the Indian 
theme, with special reference to the 
North Western frontier. Equally 
interesting, and perhaps more impres- 
sive, is the portion of the book dealing 
with armament and the significant peep 
behind the scenes in the sphere of 
armament production. For here one 
is inevitably reminded of an article 
written long ago by Madame Blavatsky 
in Lucifer under the title “The Blessing 
of Publicity”. Space compels no more 
than a reference’ to the remarkably 
close parallelism of thought and ex- 
ample between the great exponent of 
Theosophical doctrine of fifty years 
ago and the youthful apostle of inter- 
national pacifism who has now given 
to the world, in Cry Havoc!, anew mes- 
sage of hope for the retrieval of .man- 
kind from the ruin that threatens it. 


Ivor B. HART 


the next. I could no longer keep my treatise 
within the proposed scientific confines; it 
escaped in every direction, and now I find 
has grown into a comprehensive statement 
of my philosophy. (Foreword). 

Our senses tell us that there is a material 
world full of things which we can invest- 
igate- our instincts and intuitions tell us 
that there is a mental and spiritual world 
where also we can feel at home. But the 
object of this book is to show that there is 
also en etheric or metetherial world, which 
spreads oyer both the other regions, and 
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may be the means of reconciling them or 
oi enabling us zo attend to either or 
both without dislocation or shock. 

. My hypothesis is that this same al- 
most unexplored physical substance ( te 
Ether ) operates zlso in the region of life ahd 
mind, and ultima-ely will be fourd to be tke 
physical vehicle utilised in the spiritual re- 
gion, so as to constitute the mechanisn 
whereby spirit emi matter interact, and that 
it will ultimate:y form a bond of union 
between the tv> domains experimentally 
known to humaaity. (p. 36) 


To carry out the purpose thus indi- 
cated, Sir Oliver sketches the history 
and development of the Ether hypo- 
thesis in modern physics from the time 
of Newton onwards. His exposition cf 
its bearing on lizat, gravitation, electri- 
city and magretism, is admirably lucid, 
and he succeeds in making difficult 
ideas understandable to finscientific 
minds. The almost entire absence “of 
mathematical formulae is ,a most 
commendable feature of the book from 
the layman’s rcint of view. Sir Oliver 
very definitely aligns himself with th® 
physicists of tte older school who be- 
lieved in the =ther as a substantial 
reality, and h= deprecates those ultra- 
modern theories—popularised by Sir 
James Jeans—which will have none of 
it, but try to -educe the Universe to 
the thinking—>r dreaming—of a divine 
mathematician. 

Now althouga some of Sir Oliver’s 
doctrines as tc the part played by the 
Ether in physics may be open to dis 
pute by other nen of science, there is 
no question but that they are based on 
profound knowledge, illuminated by 
deep and earnest thought, and set 
forth in a stye that is at once clear 
and interesting. When he leaves 
physics for psychology, however, his 
treatment of Hs subject matter is less 
satisfactory. While his application of 
the Ether hypothesis to psychical 
problems is in many respects helpful 
and suggestive, yet we venture to 
think it would have been much more 
so had Sir Olser’s study of the reli- 
gions and philosophies of the past, 
especially thos= of India, been anything 
like commensurate with his knowledge 
of physical scizace. For him, coherent 
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philosophic thought appears to have 
been born with the foundation of the 
Royal Society; and he is apparently 
quite unaware that some of the theo- 
ries, which he seems to have deduced 
de novo, are immemorially old: for 
example the existence of an etheric 
(or astral) body as the link between 
the mind and the physical body, , which 
was propounded in English print by 
H. P. Blavatsky nearly sixty years ago 
as being the traditional teaching of the 
Occultists gf ages. Significant of 
Sir Oliver’s disregard of the past is 
the fact that the index to his book 
contains no mention of anv Greek or 
Indian thinker : in fact the only ancient 
authors referred to are Ovid and St. 
Paul! 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s philosophy may 
be summed up as Spiritism, interpreted 
in the light of the Ether theory, and 
tinged with Christianity. He frankly 
accepts the spiritist hypothesis, which 
he defines as 


that we are oe here and now, operat- 
ing on mate bodies, being, so to speak, 
incarnate in matter for a time, but that our 
real existence does not depend on associa- 
tion with matter, although the index and 
demonstration of our activity does. .... In 
brief, we are immortal spirits in temporary 
association with matter. Probably it is 
through this bodily restriction and isolation 
that we become individualised and acquire a 
permanent personality. . . . (pp. 291, 297) 


But is not this idea of “permanent 
personality,” which is éhe cherished 
belief of both Christians and Spiri 
tualists, incredible in the light of 
what we know about the personality ? 
Born in time, it goes through a succes- 
sion of changes and developments, and 
at last dies: it is essentially the 
creature of time and change; and, as 
such, how can it be or become perma- 
nent? Far more consistent with both 
our knowledge and our aspirations is 
the ancient doctrine that the real man 
is to be regarded asa pilgrim through 
matter, who assumes and doffs one 
personality after another until he 
becomes perfected in love, wisdom and 
strength. This teaching insists on the 
impermanence of the personal man, 
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but holds that, just as a lasting perfume 
may be distilled from blossoms which 
fade and die in a few short hours, so 
from the experiences of a fleeting 


Inland Far. The Bedford Edition of 
the Works of CLIFFORD Bax (Lovat 
Dickson, Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

Somebody once said*that you could 
drag a cow throughwall the picture 
galleries of Europe, but that—at the 
end of the trip—it would still be only 
acow. In other words, it is not what 
we do but what we become that is im- 
portant. 

Most books of reminiscences—and 
there has been a plague of them—are 
boring beyond endurance. The reader 
is put in the stocks and pelted with 
anecdotes. The writer is so in love 
with his subject-matter that he assumes 
it is equally interesting to everyone. 
Imagining that he is exhibiting his 
wealth, he reveals an inner poverty. 
The facts that it is not easy to recap- 
ture atmosphere ; that it is difficult to 
convey a thrill; that conversations 
which seemed brilliant at the time 
often become dull or unreal when 
printed—are all ignored. They cast 
no shadow therefore over the writer’s 
sunny exhuberance. 

But Mr. Clifford Bax has not written 
a book of reminiscences. His sub-title 
is: “ A Book of Thoughts and Impres- 
sions.” It is true that he is concerned 
with memories, but these are not 
anecdotes—they are milestones. They 
serve to indicate an inner progression. 
They reveal the road which led to a 
philosophy. 

Every man has to come to terms 
with actuality. The duration and 
intensity of the conflict is the measure 
of the man. Where the conflict is 
brief, or non-existent, it is because the 
individual accepts prevailing conditions 
and is concerned only to exploit them 


lifetime, which in their details pass 

into oblivion after death, the pilgrim 

spirit may extract something which 
ongs not to time but to eternity. 


d R. A V.M. 


in his own interest. Many a man in 
Hamlet’s place would have been happy 
enough. He would have taken his 
world as he found it, and made the 
best out of it. Hamlet’s life was a 
tragedy because he was sensitive. And 
a sensitive does not come to terms 
easily with actuality, for he cannot 
accept the ready-made, the second- 
hand, the traditional. He must earn 
his values. 

There i$ one passage in Mr. Bax’s 
book which best reveals his philo- 
sophy :~> 

Even under sore stress, I should feel that 
ife is a dream, alternately terrible and en- 

anting; that the tangible world is a 
phantasmal picture; that something in every 
man exists beyond it; and that one day, 
whether here or not here, I shall wholly wake 
up and perceive, with compassion and mirth, 
how crazily the real is distorted in our eyes 
during this familiar Process of living .... 
These are not convictions to Which I have 
dragooned my mind, they are modes of being 
that I cannot undo. 


This philosophy was, perhaps, inevit- 
able for one who, as a youth, found 
that “the greatest writers began to 
seem like children. They had known 
nothing that is essential, had drawn 
life only from the outside, had seen 
man only in his mortal aspect; and 
could I have felt sure that his visions 
were valid, I had sooner have talked 
with Swedenborg than with Shakes- 
peare.” 

There is space only to invite atten. 
tion to pages 203-210, which are con- 
cerned with writers and reading—and 
to add that Mr. Bax’s book takes the 
reader to many places, and introduces 
him to some eminent people and to a 
host of well-known ones, 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
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Brutes and Beasts. By JOHN SWAIN 
( Noel Douglas, Tendon) 

The author cf this book claims that 
he has merely attempted to bring wit 
in its scope th2 main ancient modes & 
cruelty to form a comparison with the 
cruelty at present practised. In fulfil- 
ment of his purpose he has assembled 
a collection of sufficiently horrible ac- 
counts of cruelties perpetrated on 
animals in the past, derived from such 
sources as the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Lecky’s Histor: of Euredean Morals 
and Fairholme and Pain’s Century of 
Work for Anvaals. It cannot be re- 
garded as a well balanced book and 
it contains cer-éin inaccuracies and 
these defects detract from its value 
as a moral eppeal. The detais of 
horrible barbarities, openly*® practised 
by our ancestcrs, do not help to brig 
home to the average citizen the defects 
of existing legislation which it is the 
work of the hut anitarian to endeavour 
to remove. T.2 author’s real attitudé 
ig sometimes rct easy to determine: 
his views on certain present-day evils 
are strongly, even violently, expressed, 
but on others he shows a curious laxity, 
or inconsistency  * 

It is impossitle in a short review to 
deal with all ths topics covered but, to 
take the two mcst prominently contro- 
versial subjects, we find the author in 
the chapter on Hunting introduces a 
recital of pathclogical cases of sadistic 
aberration fror medical text books 
and then adds: “And thus you have 
the spirit of fox hunting in a nutshell. 
Sexual vice arc cruelty go hand in 
hand together cown the ages.” This 
of course is norsense to anybody con- 
versant with the facts, and is calculated 
to alienate reeders who, however 
much they may desire to see drag- 
hunts replacing iox-hunting, know that 
their aim will never be accomplished, 
but only retarded, by exaggerations of 
this type. The author is on safer 
ground when he deals with otter hunt- 
ing and hare coursing and hunting, as 
in these sections ae has put on record 
first-hand descriptions from witnesses 
which have educational value. He 
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makes an error in stating (p. 110) that 
deer brought to bay are “ dispatched 
either by a humane killer or with a 
gun”. This amelioration of the deer's 
fate has been partially, though not 
completely, achieved under pressure of 
public opinion, but there is still much 
clinging to the old ritual with a knife 
among old fashioned devotees ef the’ 
chase, 

On the subject of vivisection, which 
occupies forty* pages, the author’s 
posifion seems tobe that vivisection has 
benefited the human race but should be 
under more satisfactory inspection. He 


tells us :— 

If vivisection was abolished, -here can be 
little doubt that vivisectors . . . would pract- 
ise it in secret without the limits of the Act. 
This could not be helped. If vivisection is 
wrong, it must be abolished, and one does 
not amend our laws forbidding murder be- 
cause murders are perpetrated. But the 
effect of abolition in England would increase 
to a vast extent legal and unrestricted 
viviseztion, as vivisectors would carry out 
their experiments outside the British Isles. 


The statement, twice repeated, that 
the R.S.P.C.A. does not oppose 
vivisection is erroneous. It is, ard 
always has been, opposed to all experi- 
ments calculated to cause pain, and it 
was the R.S.P.C.A. which was 
largely instrumental in securing the 
limitation of experiment in this coun- 
try. The Bill which emerged as the 
Act cf 1876 as originally drafted by 
the R. S. P. C, A. would have provided 
much more effective limitation and 
complete inspection, but, like so many 
private members’ bills in Parliament, it 
was mutilated by socalled amend- 
ments. It is of course true that this 
century-old Society, while maintain- 
ing its original policy, leaves the active 
propaganda against vivisection to the 
half Gozen organisations which have 
been expressly formed to educate 
public opinion on the subject. Inciden- 
tally it may be mentioned that cur 
Scots brethren would not appreciate 
the reference to their own Society as a 
“branch” of the English R. S. P. C. A. 
Finally the author holds the strange 
view that some opponents of vivisec- 
tion hold, “ that if vivisection was abol- 
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ished, the first step would be taken 
towards the abolition of the slaughter 
of animals and lead to the self-abuse of 
vegetarianism” (p. 183—italics ours). 
We cannot pretend to understand this 
extraordinary statement aud imagine 
that to our Indian readers it will be 
equally unpalatable. Shortly, this 


Renascent India. By H. C. E. 
Zacharias, Ph. D. (George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London. 18s. 6d. ) 

The major portion of.thissbook hds to 
do with Indian politics, with which THE 
ARYAN PATH has no concern, but 
the first chapter treats of the social 
reform movement and may be fittingly 
noticed here. The author shows sym- 
pathetic discernment and insight in 
dealing with the services of such great 
leaders as Ram Mohan Roy, Keshav 
Chander Sen, Dayanand Saraswati, 
Ranade and others in the field of 
social reform, but many readers will 
feel that his treatment of the late 
Mr. Tilak is tinged with prejudice, and 
that Sir Syad Ahmad’s great work for 
the social uplift of his community 
should not have been overlooked. The 
- authors handling of the different 
aspects of the philosophy and technique 
of Satyagraha, as taught by Mr. 
Gandhi, is excellent, and although 
there is some confusion of thought 
owing to his Roman Catholic pre- 
dilections, he appears to have taken 
special pains fo set out, in a spirit of 
impartiality, what he considers to be 
the merits and demerits of Mr. 
Gandhi’s teachings. 

Of special interest to the readers of 
this journal will be the comments of 
the author on the part played by 
the late Mrs. Besant and her Adyar 
Theosophical Society in connection 
with the social and religious develop- 
ment of India. People who derive their 
inspiration from Adyar will certainly 
chafe at Mr. Zacharias’s remarks, but 
we venture to state that those who 
will take the trouble to study the 
subject impartially, will find reason 
to endorse the author’s views. Although 
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book, while containing much that is 
interesting and covering a very exten- 
sive range, falls short of the kind of 
vdlume we anticipated from its subject 
tter, of which it is impossible not to 
réalise the importance for the ethical 

advancement of humanity. 
EDITH WARD 


Mr. Zacharias himself has no clear 
conception of true Theosophy as 
propounded by Madame Blavatsky, his 
knowledge is quite sufficient to point 
out most correctly that the activities 
emanating from Adyar have not been 
in harmony with the teachings of 
Madame Blavatsky. Of this “ Theoso- 
phical” Society, he writes :— 

I think it js no exaggeration to say that, 
in India at least, it is already a thing with 
only a past and without a future. 

This is, a perfectly valid statement, 
we think, as far as the Society under 
discussion is concerned, but true Theo- 
Sphy, as propounded by Madame 
Blavatsky is a living and vitalizing 
force ever finding wider and wider ac- 
ceptance among the intellectual classes, 
as is made abundantly cléar in the 
pages of THE ARYAN PATH. 

Mr. Zacharias is a devout Roman 
Catholic, and this fact has in more 
places than one led him to express 
views which will almost certainly 
provoke a smile from his Indian readers. 
For instance, as regards Ranade, he 
says :— To a Catholic it must remain 
a real mystery how such a man, 
possessed of so many parts of the 
Truth, failed to see Truth as a whole— 
as we see it.” And, while dealing with 
the “Inner Light” implicitly followed 
by Mr. Gandhi, our author says :— 


He lacks in matters of faith and morals 
the objective norm and criterion of Truth, 


which the Catholic sses in the magia- 
terium of a Church divinely founded for that 
purpose. 

But such minor blemishes as these 
cannot detract from the solid value of 
the author’s survey of the social and 
religious development in India since the 
thirties of the last century. 


J. PW. 
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- Why We Opfose the Occult. By EMILE 
CAILLIET, trams. by George Franklin 
Cole. ( University of | Pennsylvania 

_ Press, Philadelphia. ee 2. } 
The author of this ‘singular wok 
is Assistant-Professor of Romance 
Languages anc Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Penmsylvania. As he wrote 
it in French, he cannot be held res- 
ponsible for the many departures from 
English usage and grammar perpetrat- 
ed by the translator, Assistarit-Pro- 
fessor of Frenza in the same University, 
who ought to know, for instance, that 
our language ‘speaks of Leiden or 
Leyden, not Leyde, that bouc means a 
he-goat, and zhat the correct transla- 
tion of le dém% is “the De 


The “We” of the title, seems to 
signify the consensus of civilişed 
opinion ; under “ the Occult” the author 
includes almost every conceivable 
practice or belief which involves the 
assumption of anything supernormal qr 

on-human, except rites of worship 
directed towards a deity conceived as 
beneficent. Ee deals, uncritically and 
in a way indicctive of wide but very 
ill-digested’ reacing, with savage magic, 
including some ritual which does not 
imply the invozation of aay spirit, but 
merely the concept of mana; with 
ancient and mediaeval divination and 
witch-craft (as regards the former, 
about three-querters of his references 
are erroneous, one of the absurdest 
being a conftsion of Lucian with 
Lucan ) ; finally with modern spiritual- 
ism, and what ke refers to by the odd 
name of metaphysics, meaning, it 
would seem, zu attempt at the philo- 
sophic and scientific study of mediumis- 
tic phenomena. In all these he finds a 
large common element, neglecting the 
wide differences existing, for instance, 
between the practices of savage and 
barbarian meticinemen and the 
numerous and interesting forms of 
learned magic which have made their 
appearance frem time to time in 
Europe. He entirely sympathises with 
the opposition such practices have 
generally excited, atleast in recent 
times; but he denies that it is intellectual 


in its origin, the logical and scientific 
objections to spiritualism, especially, 
being a mere mask for something quite 
different. This is “the ancestral fear of 
the dead” which such phenomena as 
those of the séance “bring to the thres- 
hold of consciousness” (p. 171). His 
conclusion (p. 184) isthat “the occult is 
absolutely to be rejected,” that “for 
our times, supreme wisdom consists 
not only in keeping well away from that 
descent to Avesnus, but even in banish- 
ing’ its theught”. It constitutes, it 
would seem, a grave danger, not so 
much from ordinary ghosts as from 
other and less desirable denizens of the 
spirit world. 

It is to be noted that all this is con- 
tained in a treatise purpcrting to be 
philosophical. Presumably it will be 
news to the author to learn that, 
among men of any scientific training 
who disbelieve in alleged supernormal 
phenomena, their disbelief is as unemo- 
tional as their rejection of the theory 
of phlogiston, and dictated by the 
same reasons, namely distrust of some 
of the evidence and conviction that the 
rest of it can be better explained in 
other ways. 

H. J. Rose 


[ The author of this book holds a 
“theological” view of the Occult, 
rejecting it, in his conclusioa, “because 
in the last analysis it ‘comes from the 
Evil One’.” But he doef not deny its 
existence. The reviewer does not state 
his position, unless we are to infer from 
his closing paragraph that, he is in 
sympathy with those men of “scientific 
training, who disbelieve in alleged 
supernormal phenomena”. It seems to 
strike neither author nor reviewer that 
there may exist a science of Occultism 
as eccurate, if not more accurate, 
than modern physical science. On 
what logical basis, therefore, can 
either the theologian or modern scien- 
tist afford to dispense with a careful 
study of the supernormal phenomena 
which are engaging the attention of 
thousands, often in a most unscientific 
and dangerous manner ?—Eps.] 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUFIS AND REINCARNATION 
[Dr. R. A, Nicholson is Professor of Arabic and Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 


He is respected as an authority on Persian and Islamic 


Literatures and has numerous volumes to his credit, among them the recently 
edited, The Mathnawi of Jalaluddin Rumi, with translation and commentary, 
which was reviewed in THe ARYAN PATH for July—Eps. ] 


It is a dangerous thing’to inter- 
pret a few verses of Sufi poetry in 
their literal and obvious sense, 
without reference either to the 
historical development of mystic- 
ism in Islam or to the general prin- 
ciples and tendencies of the 
author’s doctrine or to other pas- 
sages in his writings which prove 
that this interpretation is impos- 
sible. Your correspondent, J. S., 
seems to assume, as a matter of 
course, that Rumi’s words, “First 
you were mineral, later you became 
a plant; then you became animal 
.. . . j; afterwards you were made 
man,” express “faith in trans- 
migration,” and he proceeds toargue 
_ that, having gone so far, the poet 
was logically bound to go further 
and believe that the disembodied 
soul, as a gule, must return to 
earth for a new series of reincar- 
nations. The fact is, however, 
that Rumi, like all the great Sufi 
teachers, unequivocally repudiates 
the heresy of tantisukh. His idea 
of spiritual evolution is something 
quite different and is based on a 
theory of the soul which I have ex- 
plained elsewhere* in words that 
perhaps I may be allowed to repeat 
here :— 


The Sufis, following Aristotle, dis- 
tinguish three categories of soul—vege- 


table, animal, and reasonable. The 
vegetable soul is common to plants, 
animals, and man; its functions are 
growth, nourishment, and reproduction. 
The animal soul is shared by animals 
and man; its functions are perception 
and sensation, and its motive faculties 
desire and anger. The reasonable 
soul, or prjnciple of reason, is peculiar 
toman and is the only part of him that 
survives death. These three souls are 
combined in the individual human soul 
and may be regarded as the first three 

eps of the ladder to be climbed when 
it begins its life on earth. 


Thus the ascent of the soul, as 
Sufis conceive it, is essentially a 
transmutation af its Idwer ele- 
ments, a process of interiér purifica- 
tion, which culminates in union 
with the World-soul. Just as “ you 
become a plant” means “ you be- 
come endowed with the functions 
of the vegetable soul,” so “ you will 
become an angel” means “ you will 
be freed from the contamination of 
the body and not only reach, but 
finally surpass, the angelic nature”. 
There is no assurance of “jumping 
directly to a state of angelhood ”. 
The unpurified soul is punished in 
Hell : in other terms, it survives in 
a state of selfhood which cuts it 
off from the beatific Vision enjoyed 
by the righteous. But this punish- 
ment is not eternal; ultimately all 
souls are saved, for the Divine 





* Transactions of the Society for Promoting the Study of Religions, No. 4, p. 46. 
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mercy knows no limit. Purged of 
ignorance and unbelief, every soul 
receives in proportion t3 its origin- 
al capacity the knowledge ard 


THE MYSTICAL AND TH= OCCULT 


While feeling a certain amount of 
sympathy with Mr. Lawrence Hyde’s 
ideas it is clezr that the difference bet- 
ween the mystical and the occult he 
endeavours tc make is almost entirely 
one of nomenclature. Corsidering the 
pseudo-theosovhical sources consul- 
ted by him one can scarcely wonder 
at his attitude ; and his tilting at all the 
self-styled occultists whcse reported 
explorations o7 the Unseen Universe are 
all mutually exclusive, is a feeded pro- 
test ; but why should brain-spun fancies 
be accepted by him as genuine Occul- 
tism ? 

One feels a serious doubt, however, 
when Mr. Hyde begins his criticism df 
fight on the Path as to whether he has 
really read it. To dub the book as 
teaching a “ xill-out” doctrine would 
seem to indicate that only one half of 
the rules had been “read and that the 
complementary aphorism to each of 
the few rules which contain these two 
words had been entirely sverlooked. 
Yet it is only when the complete idea 
is studied that the paradox is resol- 
vable. Moreover, it is just those ex- 
planatory sentences which give the 
“sublimation” Mr. Hyde thinks is 
lacking. He desires the point to be 
followed up. We do so wich pleasure 
since Lighton the Path itself says 
“the whole nature of man must be 
used wisely by the one whc desires to 
enter the way ” and that “ the way is 
not found by d2votion along, by religi- 
ous contemplation alone, by ardent 
progress, by self-sacrificing labour, by 
studious observation of life’. We are 
afraid that Jesus could noc pass Mr. 
Hyde's test as he is reported to have 
said that only “he who loses his life 
for my sake shall find it, ” but ‘would 
have to be relagated to the ranks of 
the “ kill-outs ”, 


faith that enable it to realise its 
unity with the Spirit whence all 
come and whither all return. 

Cambridge. R. A. NICHOLSON 


Perhaps the counsel given by Krish- 
na to Arjuna may offer a solutian, 


Children only and not the wise speak of re- 
nunciation ef action and of right performance 
of ac-ion as being different. He who perfectly 
practises the one receives the fruits of both. 
That man se@th with clear sight who seeth 
thet the Sankhya and the Yoga doctrines 
are Identical. ( Bhagavad-Gita, Y. 4-6) 


London. J. O. M. 





THE NAZI POSITION 


I am sorry to see that even you, 
a journal standing for independent 
thought and dispassionate inquiry, 
have entirely failed to understand 
what is happening in Germany. Your 
verdict is not that of a judge who has 
heard both parties, but is one-sidedly 
prejudiced by the reports of emigrants 
hostile to the present German Govern- 
ment. We have had a revolution, yes, 
but one of the least bloody and best 
justifiable ones the world has ever 
seen, and the cause of it is those who 
now complain. It is true that at the 
beginning there were a few outrages, 
also that the final settlement is hitting 
a number of innocent sufferers, but it 
is equally true that the change, on the 
whole, is for the best of the country. 
The general corruption under the past 
Government had taken formidable 
dimensions, and there is ample evidence 
now <o show that this was first of all. 
due <o the growing Jewish influence 
which was driving with rapidity to the 
very catastrophe that unhappy Russia 
haz undergone by the very same in- 
fluence. Jews in responsible positions 
were twenty times as many when the 
new revolution broke out as at the 
end of the War. Surely, Germany has 
a right to refuse to be governed by 
foreigners, though domiciled, whose 
chief characteristic is their tenacity 
in preserving their race. Still we have 
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no persecution of Jews here; even 
Government posts, which will be barred 
to them henceforth, have not been 
taken away from those who have 
fought for Germany and not after- 
wards taken to political activity on the 
side of the Left, while even those who 
aie oo are as a rule allowed a 


The e ideal of Universal Brotherhood 
may seem to require internationalism ; 
but the barbarous treaty enforced on 
Germany at Versailles hase shown *how 
far we are still from that ideal and 
that nothing can save Germany but a 
strong nationalism coupled with sccial- 
ism. Nationalsozialismus is the ste» 
ping-stone to Universal Brotherhood. 
The time for the “citizen of the world” 
has not yet come except for very few ; 
but that a nation can be made to rise 
within itself above caste and class 
prejudice and feel a great brotherhood 
has probably never been shown more 
effectively than is now the case in 
Germany. 

The Svastika is neither a peculiarly 
Indian symbol nor is it being insulted 
by “ Hitlerism” as you say. It is pre- 
Aryan, and nobody can tell where it 
originated. Having been known in 
Germany since prehistoric times, and 
meaning, as it does, the rise of a 
benign power or lucky time, it could be 
adopted with perfect right by a clean 
and hopeful Germany rising from an 
abyss of corruption. It is not, of course, 
by itself an anti-Semitic symbol, Fut 
has come to be understood in this 
sense .also, because in its meaning is 
involved that of the preservation of the 
nation from the disruption, which lat-er 
in this country meant Jewish influer.ce 
more than anything else. 

The danger Germany has escaped is, 
mutatis mutandis, the same which 
Arjuna depicts in the first discourse of 
the Bhagavadgita (vs. 40 fil). The 

“caste-confusion,” i. e., in our case “race- 
confusion,” had reached a point where 
only drastic measures, such as those 
taken against the Jews, could still 
help. Germany has a great leader 


now, who is an example of self-sacrifice 
(drawing, e. g., no salary and abstain- 
ing from meat, alcohol and tobacco), 
and under his guidance is regaining 
Her health. She is going through a 
marvellous rebirth, indeed, which is 
manifest everywhere, especially in her 
youth. Those are sadly mistaken who 
still believe, on the authority of dis- 
honest reports, that we are in the 
clutches of the Dark Powers. To them 
I can say nothing better than ‘‘ Come 
and see!” 


Kiel, Germany. F. OTTO SCHRADER 


[ Our esteemed correspondent mistakes 
a little the position of THE ARYAN 
PATH in regard to the anti-Semitic 
stand of fhe Hitler Government. As 
repeatedly affirmed, THE ARYAN PATH 
is a non-political as ‘well as a non-secta- 
rian journal; but protest against acts, 
by whomsoever committed, which 
fiegative the spirit of Brotherhood, is 
well within the lines of its scope and 
purpose. It would be manifestly unfair 
to arraign the German people for race 
prejudice, because, unfortunately, that 
feeling sways most* people i in the world, 
either consciously or unrealized by 
themselves. It is one thing, how- 
ever, to feel race prejudice, but to 
recognize it as unworthy and some- 
thing to be overcome as far as possible, 
and quite another thing to accept it as 
a basis for State policy. In taking the 
latter course, Germany made herself, 
as it were, a focal point for the forces 
aroused by race antagonisms; and 
injustice and suffering were bound to 
manifest themselves. 

Dr. Schrader’s statement that Hitler 
is a vegetarian and abstainer from 
wine and tobacco carries no guarantee 
of his purity of motive or of spiritual- 
ity. Many who dabble in the occult 
arts and even pursue questionable 
magic practices abstain from wine, 
tobacco, and meat. The significance of 
the fact lies in its probable relation to 
Hitler’s alleged | Jeanings to what he 
understands by “occultism ”,—Eps.] 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Inaremarkzble article, “Twilight 
of the Gods,” _n the October Living 
Age (U. S. A}, the Editor points 
out that orgarized religion is losing 
ground throughout the world. We 
summarize it here :— 


Every social upheaval of recent 
years has been accompanied by a reli- 
gious upheavel of corresdonding vio- 
lence. The plight of Greek Catholicism 
in Russia is-wel. known. In?the Latin 
lands, which lang were its chief strortg- 
hold, Roman Cetholicism has lost much 
ground, as wita2ss the anti-ecclesiasti- 
cal stand of the revolution in Spain, as 
of the earlier bourgeois revolutions itt 
Prance and Itely. In France, the plac- 
ing of the monzrchist organ, the Action 
Française on the papal Index in 1926 
affected its-circulation little, although 
most subscribers wete nominal Catho- 
lics. The Vat.can has recently come 
tractably to terms with the German 
leaders who have humiliated Catholi- 
cism in that country. The Church’s 
losses in Western Europe have been 
only partly compensated by gains in 
Poland and Eastern Europe. Nor are 
the Protestants in Europe in much 
better state. German Protestantism 
has been made frankly subservient to 
the Nazi dictato-ship; and non-church 
members are reported multiplying 
faster than m=mbers of any of the 
confessions. The Church of England is 
claimed to have declined in the number 
and mental vigcir of its candidates for 
ordination and the growing vogue of 
Buchmanism, with its “confessional” 
week-end house parties, is a sad com- 
mentary upon the intellectual power of 
England’s spirit1a] leaders. 

The churches r. the United States 
have shown some growth in numbers 
since the turn of the century, but an 


“ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 


HUDIBRAS. 


ofEcer of the Federal Council gf the 
Churches of Christ in America re- 
cently saw. one of the most conspicu- 
ous features of the depression in the 
fact+that ‘ ‘No matter how badly the 
nazicn has suffered, it cannot be said 
thet any large number of people have 
gone to the churches for solace.” In 
Mexico the churches were closed in 
1936 by Government decree, and, when 
recpened, were claimed to be under 
Government ownership and control. 


Islam also has lost ground wherever, 
as n Turkey, it has come into conilict 
with national loyalty. The writer ex- 
certs such peoples as the Arabian 
Wahabis, among whom a zealous and 
even militant form of Mohammedan- 
ism persists, but he believes that, as 
suc communities disappear before the 
advance of industrialism, their religion 
will vanish with them. The author 
claims the rapid growth of religious in- 
diffrence in India, and cites in proof 
the undermining of the Hindu doctrine 
of untouchability, which he ascribes to 
political motives. In China the hold of 
orgarized religion was never strong. 
While Christianity has mace no pro- 
zress among the masses, more Chinese 
leacers hold the foreign faith than 
even religious indifference in the West 
would brook. Japan has reconciled the 
contlict between religion and patriot- 
ism more successfully than any other 
country, for there the Mikado's divine 
descent assures him the devotion of 
bott the patriot and the priest. 

Tne writer protests against the as 
sumption that the trend away from 
church and mosque means a trend to- 
wards materialism. Men are as willing 
es ever to fight unselfishly for a cause, 
elthough the causes for which they 
will fight and die no longer include 
crganized religion or the mysteries with 
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which it has concerned itself. But the 
fear of death outlives the collapse of 
beliefs in specific dogmas, and the 
writer notes an unfortunate tendency, 
as organized religion fails, for its 
late devotees to turn to spiritualists 
and astrologers, psychologists, faith 
healers, and the like, for reassurance 
and fer consolation. 


“From his examination, the Editor 
of The Living Age cencludes :— 


In those countries where organized 
religion has collapsed most completely, 
the most complete kind of revolution 
has occurred. In those countries where 
industrialism has advanced furthest, 
organized religion has declined propor- 
tionately to industrial advance. The 
future of organized religion would 
therefore seem to be most precarious 
in those countries where it has already 
been weakened by advancing industri- 
alization but where no revolution has 
yet occurred. But if revolution is a 
portent of religious collapse, may not 
religious decline also be a portent of 
impending revolution ? 

In the main, we find the position 
of the Editor of The Living Age 
well-founded. We take issue with 
him, however, on one point. We 
question the claim that people are 
not getting more materialistic. 
What is thé turning he deplores to 
Buchman, Coué, Freud, and Mrs. 
Eddy but a blind, panic-stricken 
snatch at something tangible, as 
drowning men grasp straws? The 
Coué mantram, absurd as it seems 
to the philosopher, yet fills the 
empty shrine of many an uncured 
idolater whose old idol has crashed. 

The weakening of the hold of or- 
ganized religions upon their follow- 
ers is surely matter for congrat- 


ulation, but man cannot stop with. 


bare negation. Agnosticism is but 
a temporary halt. Men do not need 
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dogmatic creeds, but they do need 
a secure basis upon which to re- 
construct their crumbling faith— 
T basic truths which are our heri- 
ge—stripped of the centuries’ over- 
growths of creed and superstition. 
Those and an understanding of 
psychology would quickly rout the 
hosts of charlatans that batten 
upon human hopes and fears. A 
sound philosophy of life is indis- 
pensable to happiness of mind, and 
mankind never was in greater need 
than now of the primitive soul- 
satisfying philosophy of the ancient 
world. Theosophy, pure and un- 
adulterated, is such a philosophy; 
but even Theosophy has not es- 
caped fhe corrupting influence of 
the priest and his credulous victim. 
To free the victim of religious fear, 
to arm the weak with the strength 
of his own soul, to supply the 
aspirant to a better -life with 
adequate knowWledge—these are 
among the tasks of this journal. 





A sound philosophy of action im- 
plies sound knowledge of psychology 
—as far as the modern West is con- 
cerned, a very unreliable science, 
young and fanciful. We obtain a 
good idea of its topsy-turvy nature 
in a recent article by W. Drabovitch 
entitled “Fragilité de la Liberté, 
Essaie de Psychologie Sociale,” 
in Mercure de France for 1st 
October, 1933, in which the psycho- 
physiological explanation of our 
inability to acquire permanent 
liberty is offered, together with a 
concrete remedy for the situation. 

Basing his arguments on Pavlov’s 
experiments in Russia and Janet’s 
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in France, the writer deals with 
three important points : (1) the law 
of inhibition. (2) the high nervous 
tension necessary to perform a 

action (leadirg in many cases t 
hysteria), (3) the shifting or chang- 
ing of energy from a weaker 
tendency or centre cf action to 
one more powerful ard forceful. 
The use and appreciation of liberty 
exacts great nervous tension. 
We might, -f forced to a state of 
liberty wher. all our inhibitions 
were against it, become gibber- 
ing maniacs. When we have a 
certain amount of material comfort 
we are able to keep up this high 
tension for a while, but as soon as 
depressing events arise, we fall 
short and, as a collectivity, become 
a soft mass to be shaped and guid: 
éd under the skilful hands of a 
demagogue. The only way to re- 
medy this situation is to gain a 
balance, an 2quiflbrium, between 
our inhibitiors and the processes 
causing excitement. This would 
lead to self-raastery ard self-dis- 
cipline. W. Drabovitch explains :— 


Avec les réflexes basés sur l'inhib- 
ition, le freinage, on exerce 4 linhi- 
bition les turbulents ; avec les réflexes 
stimulants on exerce à l'excitation les 
apathiques, les déprimés. 

This method, on a sméll scale, is 
already being applied to children. 
W. Drabovitch generously admits 
that his plan does not exclude 
other methods, but he hopes that 
France will soon found an experi- 
mental laboratory based on these 
principles, in order to educate “the 
reflex of liberty” which is to go 
hand in hand with national defence. 

We sincerely hope that this will 


not come about, either in France or 
ir. any other country. W. Drabo- 
vitch’s wish both annoys and sad- 
dens. It proves once more that the 
modern tendencies of psychology 
and sociology are still based on 
purely materialistic and mechanis- 
tic theories. We are urged tô con- 
sider ourselves so mechanical that 
the mere flashing of certain stimuli 
will’ produee an equilibrium point, 
which is erroneously labelled 
“selt-mastery”. We are not souls, 
then, not real thinking beings with 
the power of choice. Man is no 
longer a sublime creature, acting 
from inner convictions, following 
the precepts of his highest thoughts 
and aspirations. Man is just a 
robot, and his “self-discipline” is 
imposed from without by means of 
calculated stimuli. These theo- 
ries nave long been basic in modern 
psychology. Psychologists scorn 
the existence of mind, spirit, or 
soul, and, calling themselves Be- 
haviourists or by any other name, 
they explain the most complex of 
man’s reactions by the simple 
formula S....R. And yet they 
glibly talk of self-control and, like 
W. Drabovitch, may even misquote 
such great words as those uttered by 
Clemenceau, “ Les républiques les 
plus républicaines ne seront un 
progrés que si elles peuvent mettre 
Vhomme en état de se régler”. If 
we fcllow W. Drabovitch, self-con- 
trol is not the control of the per- 
sonality, of all thoughts, actions 
and desires by that which is higher, 
the immortal ego, but a balance 
depending only upon whether or 
not cutside stimuli strike our in- 
hibitions, 
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Point out the ‘‘ Way ''—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those whe tread their path in darkness. 

° —The Voice of the Silence. 
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THE INNER AWAKENING 


In the article immediately fol- 
lowing this one, J. S. Collis deals 
with an important subject in a 
very understanding way. Conver- 
sion as an inner process of human 
consciousness is not only distin- 
guished from proselytism ( which 
generally is an acquiescence in 
force or persuasion applied from 
without) but a very correct 


word is used to define it — Birth. 


Second Birth as an expression is 
of very ancient origin. “The 
Twice-Born,” in Sanskrit, Dwija, 
now applied to the men of the 
three “ higher ” castes, is as crude 
a use of the term as the word 
“converted” when applied to those 
who change one outer form of 
creed for another, which, as Mr. 
Collis points out, makes them “less 
rather than more” of men. We 
purposely ‘adopt “The Inner 
Awakening” as the title of this 
article, because, from one point of 
view, it indicates better the process 
of Conversion or Second Birth. 


The experience of Conversion is 
difficult to describe because of two 
reasons : only the Twice-Born are 
capable of understanding the præ 
cess described. If it is beyond the 
capacity of ordinary minds to ap- 
preciate fully the mathematical 
genius of an Einstein, it is a 
thousandfold more difficult for the 
Nicodemuses of this world to 
fathom the meaning of a Jesus. 
The second difficulty presents an 
even more serious obstacle : Inner 
Awakening isa continuing process; 
the upward progress of the human 
Ego is a series of progressive 
awakenings, and so there are many 
Conversions, each of which, verily, 


- is a New Birth. Thus a man born 


of water and of the Spirit has one 
kind of awakening, and his ex- 
perience differs from that of one 
who is born of fire and of the 
Spirit. At each of the numerous 
Awakenings, a new creature is 
born, as Paul, himself a Twice-Born, 
wrote to the Corinthians and the 
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Galatians. It is not only “the birth 
of a new vision,” as Mr. Collis 
points out, but also the birth ofsa 
new Being. Just as at birth the 
embryo ceases to be and the child 
begins to live, so also at Second 
Birth the man of flesh and blood 
ceases to be and the man of wisdom 
and compassion star-s his upward 
journey. 

We agree with Mr. Collis that a 
proper understanding of thesubject 
would lead to “a gcod deal more 
Conversion”. Such men and women, 
in whom spiritual scirring brings 
about an Inner Awekening natu- 
rally and in the process of evolution, 
are eager to share the enrichment 
of their consciousness with. their 
fellows. Thus Mr. Collis, who 
writes out of his own experiencé. 
And what is his prescription?—Sur- 
render. “Surrender ourselves to 
life,’ and- he is careful enough to 
insert the, directién—‘Give up in- 
tellectualising.” But what portion 
or aspect of our being shall we 
give up? 

Mr. Collis calls the Second Birth 
an emotional experience—which 
will be in conformity with other 
descriptions of the Converted if he 
means transcending all feelings rep- 
resented by the pair, attachment- 
aversion. Giving up and killing out 
of feelings means purification of the 
‘personal emotions, including erotic 
desires—the death of blind Cupid 
which brings to birth the radiant 
Eros,‘ the elimination of passion 
and the emergence of Compassion, 
the eradication of loves and the 
cultivation of Love for the univer- 
sal whole. 

And in what does giving up 


“intellectualizing” consist, if medi- 
tation and contemplation are the 
very exeércises which develop the 
new vision? Again, what is implied 
in the process of surrendering? Is 
it not the development of adapta- 
bility of the New Interior Being to 
the New Vision and the New Life, 
implying, the abandonment of the 
old ways and habits of the ante- 
natal existence before the Second 
Birth? And how can the New Life 
be lived without true spiritual Will 
which flieth like light and cutteth 
cbstacles like a sharp sword ? 

Mr. Collis gives his own version 
about casting out Fear, unfolding 
Faith, and obeying the Holy Ghost 
—these are well recognized 
methods; fearlessness is the first 
of the qualities the sixteenth 
chapter of the Gita names as 
necessary for the development of 
divinity in man; the Gita also de- 
fines Faith, in the seventeenth 
chapter; the Holy Ghost as an as- 
pect of Krishna is also recogniz- 
able in that Book of Discipline. And 
we can name, too, their equivalents 
in Buddhistic, Pythagorean or 
other traditions. ° 

While many reading Mr. Collis’s 
prescription will only say, “ how 
can these things be?”—a few at 
least who accept that Inner 
Awakening as a logical possibility 
may question the validity of that 
prescription or demand more de- 
tailed definitions, especially as his 
programme has several lacunae in 
-mportant places. 

That raises a very vital point~a 
<undamental problem. Between 
the ganeral Occidental view about 
mystical experience and that of 
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Eastern Occultism there is a re- 
markable difference. Since the 
days of Pythagoras and the passing 
of the Greater Mysteries, the posi- 
tive teaching of that philosophy and 
its practice which leads to Conver- 
sion or Second Birth have fallen into 
negleet; the very existence of soul- 
science as a definite system of 
learning is denied, and its pursuit 
looked at askance. Ip Eastern 
Occultism the tradition still per- 
sists of the Guru preparing the 
-Chela for Second Birth; we are 
not referring to the religious ritual 
among the Hindus and the Parsis 
of giving the Sacred Thread, simi- 
lar to the First Communion of the 
Roman Catholics—all of which have 
meaning as symbols but are a 
grotesque farce as believed in and 
practised to-day. Nordo we refer 
to the exploitation of credulous 
people by self-styled occultists and 
gurus. However superstitiously in- 
terpreted, the view prevails that 


[ Concerning this article, J. S. Collis writes: 


with the aid of Instruction the 
aspirant hatches out the disciple 
from within himself; that with the 
aid of the Guru the Chela fecundates 
his own heart till the Adept is born 
in him. In Oriental Esotericism 
the Guru is called the Father, for 
he passes on his seed of Wisdom 
to the Chela; the Guru is also called’ 
the Mother, for the disciple is like 
a foetus nourished and nurtured 
for a period till he is born. We 
can well understand the bias and 
the suspicion of the earnest and 
honest seeker, Eastern or Western, 
against this traditional view of the 
institutiof of Chelaship, so basely 
exploited by the priest, by the 
charlatan, by the ambitious. But 
the truth must be told: the Path to 
the Second Birth exists ; man has to 
energize himself to take each step* 
and lest he take it in the wrong 
direction, he ‘should seek the know- 
ledge and guidance of those who 
have walked that Path. ° 


WHAT IS CONVERSION? 


“Ihave been careful to 


‘make it simply the expression of personal experience, a sincere report of how 
one man sees the matter—not meant at all as an exhaustive or scientific 


approach.” 
month was written.—Ens. ] 


It is the hour when a man attains 
Religion and comes to comprehend 
the meaning of Faith. Of all the 
words that have become famous 
for the amount they are mishand- 
led, Conversion is the most cele- 
brated. More liberties are taken 


It is in response to his request for comment, that the Editorial this 


with it than -with the word 
Romance. Mr. Middleton Murry 
has a special liking for it and, 
having once used it in its proper 
sense of Re-birth, later on, without 
warning, does not hesitate to use 
it in his well-known manner in 
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quite a different sense. It is 
generally misunderstood; which is 
unfortunate, for a proper under- 
standing of the matter would lead 
to a good deal more Conversion. 

We must never ask—Conversion 
to what? It cannoz be to one of 
many things, or even to one of 
two things. It always means the 
same. It is the coming to a point 
in a man’s life when he accepts 
the Universe with a wider vision 

.than before, when the Self is no 
longer at odds with the Not-Self, 
when the inner life ceases to be 
strangled in conflict but converges 
in harmony, and the burden of the 
mystery is turned into love. ° 

I have defined tbe word in its 

full sense. There is no point in 
using any word, least of all Con- 
version, in anything less than its 
full sense! Otherwise we im- 
mediately deliver ourselves into 
the hands of the clergy or the 
moralists ôr the psychologists. A 
clergyman will inform us without 
hesitation that “conversion is 
generally accompanied by the 
giving up of some bad habit or 
vice,” and will add. that it is asso- 
‘ciated with the formation of new 
intellectual beliefs; while the 
typical psychologist, by correlating 
it (quite accurately no doubt) 
with sexual development, will 
generally imagine tha= it is some- 
thing much less than it is, and in 
the end gets caught with his 
readers in the machinery. 

The result is the phrase “He has 
been converted,” now conveys to 
us the idea that the man in question 
has become less rather than more, 
has been narrowed rather than 
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widened, and even in some way 
hes lost a portion of his humanity. 
For we have degraded the mean- 
ing of Conversion. We allow it 
to be said: “He has been con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism” 
or “to Communism”. But to 
embrace a new system of theught 
or a new way of life is not the 
essence of Cgnversior, which is 
an emotignal experience, and 
cannot come by taking thought, 
but only as a thief in the night. 
Meny truly converted men and 
women have subsequently intellec- 
tualised that emotion into con- 
ventional religious channels, owing 
to tradition, imitation, or stupidity ; 
or they have launched crusades. 
They have done these things in- 
their folly and in their glory, but 
we should not forget that what 
they have subsequently done is 
not so important as their primary 
conversion. They also needed to 
understand their experience. 

Nor should we ever allow it to 
be said: “He has been converted 
by che Priest,” or “by the Salva- 
tion Army,” or'by some Hot- 
Gospeller. For thereupon a wholly 
wrong idea of the real thing is 
conveyed. A man cannot be con- 
vetted by the will of anyone to 
anything. It is the final moment 
of a long process of growth that 
we are speaking of. It need not 
be dramatic, nor happen at a 
specal hour; it can be the ac- 
cumulated result of many glimpses. 
There have been and there will be 
again dramatic conversions with 
dramatic results, but the average 
man is only depressed by knowing 
about these things, for he feels 
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that such an experience, such 
stimulus, and such power will 
never be his. It is our task to tell 
him that conversion into the grace 
of vision need not be dramatic nor 
sudden, and is open to all. 

_So we ask again—Whatis Conver- 
sion?. And though the negative 
method is objectionable, we use it 
` here. We say: It isnot a'question 
of coming into the possession of 
some new beliefs—it does not touch 
dogma or doctrine; it is not a 
question of repentance, nor does it 
deal in the conviction of sin; it is 
not a question of renunciation. It 
is a question of birth. 

Tt is almost as if a new instru- 
ment of apprehension is born, by 
which the recipient can not only 
accept the universe and his own 
destiny, but can do so cheerfully. 
This instrument has sometimes 
been called Imagination, and some- 
times Love. How can this child be 
brought forth? Chiefly by Surrer- 
der. Not by Will. To despise the 
Will would be foolish; we can never 
have enough Will. But we must 
understand its,function. Its busi- 
ness is to make us determined to do 
certain things, even if those things 
are to avoid being a hard determin- 
ed character, to be pliable, to be 
mentally unresisting, to appear 
for a time weak and will-less in 
the eyes of men. We must be 
determined to give up intellectualis- 
ing, and surrender ourselves to 
life. 

The chief bogey with which tae 
intellect inflicts us is Fear. We 
are not as afraid as the animals— 
who live perpetually in a state of 
physical fear. We have made a 
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` great advance there; and being no 


longer on the qui vive continually 
regarding personal danger, we have 
had the leisure to think. Unfortu- 
nately we have also had time to 
think up new fears. We are no 
longer afraid of being eaten, but 
we are afraid of evils we invent 
such as Money, and evils we think 
such as Sex, ‘and evils we feel and 
then intellectualise such as the 
cruelty of Nature and the unfair- 
ness of Pain. To refuse to feel 


' Fear, in the face of death or in the 


face of life, is to flout the rationalis- 
ing mind, and to make profound 
personal surrender. 

To what end ?—it may be asked. 
Unless such a line of action leads 
to some good result it will certainly 
lead toa bad one. On the face of 
it a greater chaos and even more 
unhappiness would seem to follow 
if we started such a method of 
advance. ' Yet it does rfot follow. 
That is the secret. To¢hose who 
are without faith, who simply do 
not believe in life, such procedure 
must sound fantastic. Yet faith 
can hardly be attained any other 
way. ` 

For we are attending her at the 
miracle of a remarkable growth— 
the birth of a new vision. The 
tendency of everyone is to reject 
and run away from a vast number 
of things, to love only that which 
is lovely, and to be for ever judging. 
But if, perhaps, for some years, we 
refrain from these inclinations; if 
we accept the ocean, for instance, 
without labelling it good or bad, 
but saying only It Is; if we go on 
from this and accept beetles rolling 
balls of dung in the same spirit; if 
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we go further and accept wicked 
men at ther wickedness with no 
intention of casting any stone; jf 
we let all th= various forms of life 
receive our affirmation; if we allow 
all the occupations, all the reli- 
gions, all the expressions of men 
to parade before us, rejecting and 
scorning nome—then something will 
happen to us. This exercise will 
perform a function in our minds. 
We will not perceive that process 
at work. If we try and look we 
will see noth ng. But while we are 
looking the other way, while we are 
otherwise engaged, that hidden 
process will continue making ad- 
vances by short rushes, until one 
day we discover that we are seeing 
more and lov:ng more. This in its 
turn brings strange effects. We 
find problems which used to worry 
us terribly now disappearing, not 
by process of being solved but by 
process of being dissolved. They 
do not corfe kefore us as problems 
in the old way. The mind has 
made some advance of which we 
were unaware. Finally we discover 
that we have obtained a centre 
within us. That is the last thing 
we would expect after so much 
relativity and pliabilizy—but that 
is what we find. From this centre 
we act and choose—though still 
we need never judge. 

We have strrendered ourselves 
to life and in return we have been 
given joyous intuitions. And of 
course this is really to be expected. 
For life is all right, end does for 
ever flow in r.ghteousness—other- 
wise all would be chaos. If we act 
on that assumption and attempt to 
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identify ourselves with that flow 
by listening for the deepest voice 
of life, we must inevitably meet ` 
with the reward of greater insight 
and happiness. But here we come 
to the last point I wish to put for- - 
ward. The following out of this 
line of action is very likely to lead 
to an hour of crisis. That hour 
may come in the most unexpected 
way and under circumstances per- 
haps fantastically trivial. The 
sign of that hour will nevertheless 
be the same: it will come in the 
form of the desire to be loyal at all 
costs to a small, thin voice that 
demands a given action, while 
there are a thousand excuses, a 
thousand reasons for taking a line 
of less resistance. A sinking feeling 
will follow the recognising of that 
voice. Itisacrisis. If that Holy 
Ghost is obeyed then the servant 
will henceforth understand the 
meaning of mysticism and the 
essence of religion. He will no 
longer understand the matter from 
outside only. Such an hour cannot 
help demanding the courage to 
throw aside Fear and take an awful 
plunge. I started this article by 
saying that the average man is 
depressed by the Conversions of 
Saints because of the spectacular 
quality of their experience. In 
urging that he also can reach the 
grace of vision I did not and do not 
intend to suggest that the Road— 
the Open Road as Whitman called 
it—is easy to travel at first, or at 
any time free from danger. It 
demands courage, and courage is 
so rare a gift. 


J. 5. COLLIS 


THE FIRST ABYSS 


A CHAPTER IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


[In the following narrative, the experience recorded marks a definite 
stage in the life of the aspirant. All life may be allowed hypothetically to be 
a probation, but only those to whom this is a fact of interior knowledge observe 
the inner processes, as Theophilus does in the person of John Easterly. “Come 
out from among them and be ye separate,” is the first-fruit of such observation. 
This involves an inner separation which naturally causes despondency, as may 
be seen in the case of Arjuna. As long as it is recognized that such a separa- 
tion must come, struggle iginevitabie and the Abyss will seem to exist still for 
the struggler, just as it did for John Easterly. Karmic bonds cannot be broken, 


they must and do in the process of time fall asunder. 
“Shall I risk to be ordered to leave my wife, desert. my children and 
‘No,’ I say, ‘because he who plays truant 


wrote :—“ 
home if I pledge myself?’ asks one. 


in one thing will be faithless in another. 


H. P. Blavatsky once 


No real, genuine MASTER will accept 


a chela who sacrifices anyone except himself to go tg that Master.’”—Eps.] 


Up to the age of forty-nine, John 
Easterly hadlived the regular, rea- 


sonably successful life of an English” 


civil-servant. He had’ married 
early, and had two children, a son 
of fourteen and a daughter of 
eleven. 

He and his wife were of very dif- 
ferent temperaments. She was 
emotionally generous, active, happy 
in company, and, in religion. an 
Anglo-Catholic, delighting in the 
drama of the ritual, and intelligent 
enough to find a meaning in its 
symbolism. 

In his youth, John had accepted 
without question the Evangelical 
creed of his parents. He had been 
taught to fear the terrors of Hell, 
and sin had been figured for him 
as the temptation of a personal 
Devil, lord of a hierarchy of evil 
spirits. Yet during the various re- 
ligious crises that attacked him 
between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, it was the positive thirst 
for righteousness rather than the 
dread of everlasting damnation 


that had been the generating im- 
pulse. And when, at Cambridge, 
he lost his faith in his parents’ 
creed, he had a sense of great 
release, as if he were now free to 
seek the truth without that hor- 
rible compulsion of fear which 
numbs the Spirit? š 

At first, in too violent a reaction 
against the toils that had hitherto 
confined him, he sought an explan- 
ation of the Universe in the 
teachings of Science. The imper- 
ative dogma of his early training 
had taken shape for him as a kind 
of fetish that must be utterly des- 
troyed, if he were ever to seek 
knowledge with an open mind. 
And in the process of destruction, 
he slipped unconsciously into a 
new slavery that if it had not been 
for the secret urgency of his spirit 
might have held him for the rest 
of his life. 

This new idol of materialism he 
had so fervently acclaimed laid no 
demands on its worshippers, and 
his acceptance of it called for no 
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devoted sezvice. Wherefore, al- 
though he eagerly welcomed any 
new pronouncement of Science that 
served to ridicule the childish be- 
liefs in which he had been trained, 
he had none of the passion of the 
devotee. Science for him was al- 
ways a defence rather than a 
creed, a means for the eradication 


of those thought-habits that had- 


been impressed upon his sensitive 
young mind. 

This phas2 lastec for twenty 
years. In that time the two beliefs 
he had so faz held had cancelled 
one another, and he prided himself 
on being free from suzerstition and 
prejudice. Some men would have re- 
mained at that stage of development 
for the rest ož their lives. He had 
friends and 2ffice-co‘leagues who 
Were in that state, men so finally 
restricted by habits of thought and 
judgment tha: no further progress 
was possible ‘or them. But John, 
moved, thouga he was unaware of 
it, by the desires of his spirit could 
not stop thinking about the nature 
of man and tke Universe. 

So, by degrees, he came to re- 
cognise that Science explained no- 
thing save in -ts own terms. It had 
cognisance af matter only by 
material mears. It observed, meas- 
ured, weighed and collated its re- 
sults, but those results were only 
closer approximations to the rules 
or laws that material phenomena 
appeared to obey. With the origin 
of those laws Science was not con- 
cerned, yet taat was the great 
question which remained as a per- 
petual source of wonder in John’s 
mind. 

At this time he became occasion- 
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ally conscious of a queer dissatis- 
faction with the life he was living. 
In the theatre or the cinema, he 
would find himself asking what he 
wes doing there, what this attemp- 
ted preoccupation with amuse- 
ment indicated; why he should find 
any pleasure in either intellectual 
or emotiqnal distraction? And dis- 
traction from what? Was not 
everything, he did throughout the 
day, year after year, a form of dis- 
traction, without ulterior object, 
nothing more than a means of 
getting through life to attain the 
gozl of death ? 

He was forty-nine when he hap- 
pered one day to catch sight on 
the outside stall of a second-hand 
bockseller, a shabby little volume 
wita the title The Voice of the 
Silence. That title instantly arres- 
ted his attention. He seemed to 
recognise it as a description of 
something known rather than as 
something seen or heard. Was not 
this. he asked himself, the voice 
aris.ng from somewhere within his 
own consciousness that reproached 
him with wasting his life? He 
picked up the little stender book 
and read “ The Mind is the great 
Slayer of the Real.” He saw in- 
stantly that that was true. It put 
in one concise statement, his whole 
critizism of Science. Had he not 
known within himself that there 
mus: be a reality behind all the 
illusions of matter, an “origin” 
of which Science was debarred by 
its own methods from taking 
cognisance? 

He turned back to the book, and 
on the opposite page, his eye 
caught the sentence :— 
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... if thy Soul weeps inside her 
castle of illusion... . know, O Disciple, 
thy Soul is of the earth. 

The first quotation had filled him 
with the pride of one who finds 
confirmation of his own discovery. 
The second was an accusation. 
Again he had found a description 
of himself. It was true that when 
he had had that sense of deep dis- 
satisfaction at the theatre, his Soul 
had wept “inside her castle of 
illusion,” but he had been inclined 
to count that assome kind of virtue, 
an evidence of aspiration on which 
he might congratulate himself. 
But here, he read, and instantly be- 
lieved, that this weeping of his Soul 
was an evidence of failure. 

Now within the slight compass 
of The Voice of the Silence is con- 
tained all the wisdom that any man 
may need to realise his immortality ; 
but however great may be hisintel- 
lectual powers, he will not truly 
comprehend a single passage in 
that book until he has' found the 
truth of it within himself. And 
John only now on the very thresh- 
old of self-knowledge was able 
to comprehend little more than 
those two quotations he first read. 
Nevertheless standing there in the 
busy street before the bookseller’s 
shop, he knew with a great cer- 
tainty that a new way of thought 
and of life was opening to him. In 
that hour he had regained faith in 
some immortal essence that in- 
habited his body. 

In the days immediately follow- 
ing he had a sense of great peace 
and happiness, accompanied by a 
tolerance, that he believed to be 
love, for the weakness of mankind. 


i 


But that feeling of serenity did not 
endure. He found himself contin- 
ually snared by the circumstance 
of his daily life, and longed for the 


„quiet of segregation from the world. 


It seemed to-him, then, that unless 
he could go alone into the wilder- 
ness, the hope of immortality would 
be lost to him. He read and re 
read The Voice of the Silence: 
but he had not learnt “to separate 
Head-learning from Soul-wisdom,” 
and he had no true understanding 
of its meaning. He believed that 
his first step must be a complete 
renunciation of all the world he 
had so far known, that he must go 
to India and find a Guru. Yet how 


‘could he leave his wife and children? 


If he gave up his post in the 
Government service, they would all 
be penniless. 

There had never been any real 
community of feeling between him 
and his wife, an? now the breach 
that separated them was so far 
widened that his home life became 
almost intolerable. He had told 
her of his discovery on that first 
evening believing that she who had 
often deplored his agnosticism 
would be pleased by what she 
might regard as his “conversion.” 
But even at that first confession 
she had regarded his new faith 
with suspicion, and when she real- 
ised the form his renunciation 
might take, she fought with all 
the strength of her powerful per- 
sonality to restrain him. 

“This religion of yours,” she said 
contemptuously, “is nothing but 
selfishness. Your one idea is to 
save your own soul, which seems 
to me to be just an exaggerated 
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form of egotism. It means nothing 
_ to you, I suppose, but that is surely 

what Christ meant when he said 
‘Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it.’ ” 

He had no answer to that. All 
his sense of peace and happiness 
had left hir, and he braced him- 
self for the zooming struggle. For 
he realised taat he could not run 
away. That would be an act of 
fear and weakness. Before he 
could make what he thought of 
as “the great renunciation,” he 
must convirce his wife, teach 
her to understand his new faith. 
For the mans of doing that 
he read and pondered The Voice 
of the Silence, and since his Soul 
had begun, however vaguely 
and tentatively, to remember, he 
tealised by dezrees that reason and 
argument weze useless, and that 
only by love could he hope to win 
her allegignce and sympathy. 

That task, however, proved to be 
‘almost hopeless. It offended her 
that he should wish to bear love to 
all men. She wes greedy for posses- 
sion. She wanted all of him, not 
some part of taat universal charity 
he was attempting to teach him- 
self. She complained that his new- 
found gentleness and forbearance 
with their chiljren was a sign of 
weakness. Sbe blamed kim for 
ceasing to find fault with the fail- 
ings of their acquaintances, for his 
apparent willingness to condone in 
others such flagrant evils as sel- 
fishness, cruel=y and lust., And 
always she reverted to her first ac- 
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cusation, charging him with self- 
seeking, with having no object in 
view other than the desire to save 
his own soul. = 

And John found, he still finds, no 
znswer to that charge. He has 
rot yet learned to merge the per- 
sonal into the impersonal self, and 
s> the conflict within him still 
rages. His reason admits the truth 
o2 his wifes contention, and there 
aze long periods during which he 
seems to himself to have fallen 
back into his old indifference. That 
dream of drastically cutting him- 
self off from Western life has slip- 
ped into the realms of fantasy. He 
knows, now, that he is not yet fit 
for the humblest stage of chela- 
skip to any Guru. Indeed, it seems 
to him that he has failed utterly 
and most lamertably to cross the 
first Abyss that separates the care- 
less multitude engrossed with the 
th-ngs of this world from those dis- 
ciples who would take the initial 
step on the path that leads up to 
the first of the Seven Portals. 

But although he is still unaware 
of it, the first Abyss already lies 
behind him. When out of his own 
inner wisdom he recognised the 
first elementary truths to be found 
in The Voice of the Silence, he had 
male a choice from which no re- 
treat is possible, had become an 
element in the “great general cir- 
culation” and was compelled 
henceforth “to obey its forward 
impulse.” 


Tkey’ve no retreat who kindled at the spark - 
Waich man unto himself makes 
Ard brightening shal! ilumine all the dark. 


THEOPHILUS 


PARACELSUS 


“THE GREATEST OCCULTIST OF THE MIDDLE AGES” 


[Geoffrey West has prepared for THE ARYAN PATH a series of studies 
on the life and mission of several Western Occultists, beginning with “the Father 


of European Occultism”. 


The followi 


iss in two parts, the second of 


which will be published next month.—Eps. 


e 

The modern study of Theosophy, 
for the West at least, begins, and 
in a sense ends, in the work of 
H. P. Blavatsky. To those teachers 
who went before her, she has done 
more than anyone to draw our at- 
tention. And she has had, as yet, 
no successor. , 

Thus, while in essence Theoso- 


‘phy is universal beyond localiza-’ 


tion, it comes to us in a specifically 
Eastern form, and, as such, one 
which the average, even the aver- 
age intelligent, European finds so 
intensely disturbing to his whole 
mode of thought that his inclination 
is to reject it out of hand. True, 
there are increasing signs to-day 
of a widespread change or develop- 
ment of outlook. The existence 
and power ôf psychic and spiritual 
- factors, the validity of a knowledge 
and wisdom anterior to Francis 
Bacon and even Aristotle, are no 
longer denied with nineteenth- 
century confidence even by the so- 
called trained scientist, Yet these 
tendencies must develop far before 
anything approaching the Theoso- 
phical standpoint becomes widely 
acceptable, and meanwhile it is 
inevitable that the casual observer 
should tend to attach doubt if not 
downright disbelief to almost all its 
most eminent exponents through 
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theages. For every one of them, 
regarded from the strictly Western 
point'of view, was odd, dabbled in 
the marvellous, taught the incred- 
ible, performed the impossible. 
These trailing clouds of glory, war- 
rants of power for him who belie- 
ves, the sceptic'deems but the dubi- 
ous clammy cobwebs of impostor- 
ship. And yet, somehow, the convic- 
tion persists of their understanding, 
insight, achievement, knowledge? 
Self-assured investigators may “ex- 
pose” them again and again—and 
still they stand, to demand, and to 
receive, attention. 

Regarding the universe as it is 
depicted to him by the modern 
astronomers and physicists, man 
shrinks to a bewildered atom amid 
these cold immensities, stoical or 
whimpering in his fearful loneli- 
ness. He seems to bear the burden 
of all time and space, indeed of 
eternity, upon his single shoulders. 


_Western science proffers him no 


key. In its confessed failure to 
describe the photon, we have the 
analogue of its failure to describe 
being. Certain factors (speed) can 
be given only by omitting other 
factors (mass)—or vice versa. Ana- 
lysis, -in the last resort, must al- 
ways fall short. What then?, one 
asks, and turns. to find Theosophy 
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whispering of a key whose essence 
is a knowledge not of the intellect 
but of the being, an act not of'a 
partial but a total perception, sug- 
gesting that it is the saint rather 
than the scientist who is the ulti- 
mate “seer” of the true nature of 
reality, for he alone is fully attuned 
as an organism to perceive organ- 
ically the object of attention what- 
ever it may 2e. 

We ask: Were these Treosophi- 
cal teachers, bearing the reputation 
and seeming <o the first glance the 
very figures af impostors, really of 
this higher calibre ? Not only, what 
did they teach, but what were they 
that we should listen to them ? Let 
us take a few, some half-dozen, not 
wholly at random and yet without 
any attempt at a complete conspec- 
fus; say—Paracelsus, called the 
Father of Eurcpean Occultism; four 
such diverse eighteenth-century 
personageg as thé Comte de’ Saint- 
Germain, Mesmer, Louis Claude 
de Saint-Martin, and Cagliostro; 
and last, and inevitably, H. P. Blav- 
atsky. Let us seek to see them 
in some sort as they truly were, 
with Western and yet with under- 
standing eyes zand, having regard- 
ed them one Ey one, to see what 
significance th2y hold for us, the 
West, to-day, and for the future 
development of Theosophy in the 
West. 

: * * * * 

Paracelsus—vhy, and how justly 
was he termed the Father cf Euro- 
pean Occultism ? Wide factors are 
involved in the answering of such 
aquestion. Theophrastus Bombast 
von Hohenheim—he adopted the 
name of Paracelsus at the age of 

| 
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seventeen—was born ata critical, 
in fact decisive, moment cf the 
warld’s historical and spiritual 
development. The Renaissance 
was spreading its ferment over 
Europe, with the wave of the Refor- 
mation close behind. New discover- ` 
ies, new curiosities, new ideas were 
active in every field of thought and 
action. Theemodern world was 
dawning after the long night cf the 
Dark Ages. 

The previous thousand years had 
been dark indeed. The brigh- illu- 
minations of Alexandria anc the ` 
East, of Rome even, had been per- 
sistently and ruthlessly stifled by 
an all-powerful Church whose 
lustfor temporal power had blinded 
its spiritual understanding. The 
torch of Neoplatonism raised by 
Ammonius Saccas in the third cen- 
tury was extinguished in Alexan- 
dria with the mob-murder of Hyp- 
atia in 415, and before the end of 
the sixth century its last reflection 
seemed dead in the wider world. 
Simply, it vanished, for over nine 
hundred years. Then, suddenly, we 
find it in revival, even before Para- 
celsus. How had it Survived to 
emerge after all these centuriss ? 
What ark had borne it safely across 
this protracted flood? For answer 
we must look to the persistence of 
the specifically Kabbalist know- 
ledge, Jewish in form but of a more 
ancient and wider origin, which 
remained a national possessior., a 
traditional wisdom passing from 
teacher to student, initiate to ini- 
tiate, “face to face and mouth to 
ear,” in Palestine, in Egypt, in the 
Near East, then more and more 
widely over Europe as the Jews 
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were scattered westward. From 
the twelfth century forward there 
were known to be Kabbalist schools 
in Spain, Italy and Germany at 
least. It was thus that the essen- 
tial hermetic knowledge, directly 
deriving from the teaching of 
Simeon ben Yohai but clearly allied 
both to that of Ammonius and to 
the Gnosticism of Simon Magus, 
was never lost, though often distor- 
ted, misunderstood, and misapplied. 

In the strict sense Paracelsus 
taught nothing new; but very little 
study of the ‘‘alchemystical philo- 
sophers” who preceded him is nec- 
essary to realise that. Practically 
without exception his main princi- 
ples were the common possession 
of the other outstanding occult 
initiates of his own day. On the 
face of the facts there is no 
particular reason why his teacher 
Johannes Trithemius, or Cornelius 
Agrippa, his fellow-pupil under 
Trithemius, should not have achiev- 
ed as he did. Madame Blavatsky 
has declared Trithemius to be the 
greatest Kabbalist of his day, and 
he was a master of the arts of mag- 
netism and? telepathy, magic and 


alchemy. Agrippa too had both’ 


wisdom and great energy. 
Paracelsus, unlike either of them, 
was primarily neither scholar nor 
mystic but physician. He lived and 
died—whether the latter by vio- 
lence or disease—a doctor. Perpet- 
ually questing, in Browning’s words, 
“to comprehend the works of God, 
and God himself, and all God’s in- 
tercourse with the human mind,” 
he applied his knowledge, as he 
won it, first and foremost to the art 
of healing. His purpose and his 


task led him into many strange 
paths, but he forsook neither. 

‘His comparatively brief life—he 
died at forty-eight—falls into three 
periods, the first of youth’s dedica- 
tion to an aim, the second of con- 
scious pupillage culminating in at- 
tainment of understanding, the 
third of the master, the man of 
knowledge speaking with autho- 
rity, demonstrating his powers in 
action and teaching with tongue 
and pen. And in each phase he was 
a wanderer, without—once boyhood 
passed—a home, poor in friends 
though with, alas, no lack of the 
harsh coin of others’ hatred. He 
was born in 1493 near Zurich in 
Switzerland, but was only nine 
when his father, the distinguish- 
ed doctor Wilhelm Bombast von 
Hohenheim, was appointed tow- 
physician at Villach in Carinthia, 
whither the two of them, for Theo- 
phrastus, was an‘only child and his 
mother was already dead, went to 
live. There he had his first school- 
ing, but when sixteen returned to 
Switzerland to the University at 
Basle. Later he studied at Wurz- 
burg as the pupil of Trithemius, 
and then in the laboratories of Sigis- 
mund Fugger, a noted alchemist, 
at Schwatz in the Tyrol, where he 
wrote his earliest work. 

Clearly his transcendent aim was 
fixed, but, it soon appeared, he had 
to follow it in hisown way. He had 
in boyhood been his father’s con- 
stant companion, accompanying him 
upon his medical visits and learn- 
ing from him both theory and prac- 
tice of chemistry, alchemy, surgery 
and medicine generally. And hav- 
ing thus had his first lessons in, as 
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it were, the world, he never took 
kindly to the study. Scholastic 


methods he found pedantic, unprof- ' 


itable. He was never a reader of 
books, save “the great open book 
of nature, written with the finger 
of God”. Like all the great figures 
of the Renaissance, he relied upon 
his own living perceptions: while 
-he could recognise the profound 
qualities of such a teacher as Tri- 
themius, the world was, first and 
last, his ultimate labcratory. 

In this assurance, in 1516, aged 
twenty-three, he deliberately set 
forth as a pilgrim upon „the roads 
of Europe, of which, in the next 
five years he left little unvisited, 
travelling unburdened, learning 
as life might teach, and despising 
no knowledge whatever its source. 
He passed in turn through Vienna, 
Cologne, Paris. Montpellier (very 
stronghold of orthocox medical 
opinion ),. Italy, “Spain, ‘England, 
, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Prus- 
sia, Bohemia, Poland, Transyl- 
vania, Wallachia, Croatia, and the 
Balkans, whence he entered Russia, 
penetrating as far as Moscow. ` In 
Russia he became acquainted, 
either as prisoner or guest, with 
the Tartar ruler, and accompanied 
his son to Constantinople in 1521. 
There he is said to have lived for 
some months in the house: of a 
great occultist, under whose tui- 
tion he received “the Philosopher’s 
Stone”—his final initiation into that 
higher occult and spiritual under- 
standing which thenceforward he 
owned in higher degree than any 
other Western student of his age. 

Who was this instructing cccul- 
tist? Some would say Solomon 


: Trismosinus, 
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a reputed initiate 
waose very existence, however, 
some well-informed students of 
the period would deny. It has 
also been declared that Paracel- 
sus himself penetrated to India 
and even Tibet, but he him- 
self stated explicitly: “I visited 
neither Asia nor Africa, although 
it nas been sosreported.” Presum- 
ably the basis of the legend is 
the extent of his knowledge, and 
its consonance with Eastern teach- 
ings, but he had his teachers, and— 
truth knows no geographical limi- 
tations. He did in fact say that “all 
Wisdom comes from the East ; rom 
the West we can expect nothing 
gacd,” but H. P. Blavatsky on the 
other hand suggests that identical 
teachings do not necessarily derive 
one from another, “for an eternal 
truth may as well be recognised 
by one seer as by another”. 

He was now a master, in the 
realms’ alike of occult knowledge 
and medical practice—the one im- 
plieé the other. But his wander- 
ings were no more ended, and one 
mig^t almost say that his troubles 
were only beginning. *All not sim- 
ply blinded by prejudice could not 
but recognise him as a truly dis- 
tinguished physician, and his pow- 
ers were manifest in his se2m- 
ingly almost miraculous cures ; but 
these very things roused profes- 
sional jealousy against him wher- 
aver he went, and he could not long 
settle in any place, to draw about 
him a circle of student disciples, 
before his very life was threatened 
and he was forced to fly. (Admit- 
tedly his vigour and bluntness in 
controversy, or in denouncing the 
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laziness and ignorance of the doc- 
tors as a whole, and his quite evi- 
dent contempt, did nothing to allay 
their resentment!) He had thus to 
leave Bohemia, Poland, Wurttem- 
berg, Strassburg, Basle (where he 
had been appointed town physician 
and professor of medicine in the 
University), Nuremberg, and other 
places. For a while he was reduced 
to absolute ‘poverty, possibly re- 
lieved in 1537 by receiving some 

property from his father who had 


died in 1534. Not until the spring 
of 1541 did he find, at Salzburg 
where he was welcomed by the 
Duke Ernst of Bavaria, another 
occult student, what might have 
been a home. Buthis rest was brief, 
for he died in the following Septem- 
ber, murdered at last, some have 
said, by his old enemies, though 
other evidence suggests a natural 
death from an incurable disease 
contracted in the course of his 
wanderings. 

GEOFFREY WEST 


THE TRANSLATION OF ANCIENT INDIAN TEXTS 


The spiritual grandeur and depth 
of the Sanskrit texts are largely 
denied to the Western reader. 
With all due respect to the Orien- 
talists to whose arduous labours 
we owe the existing translations, it 
must be conceded that through 
them we can see but as “through 
a glass, darkly”. Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy takes this general 
position in introducing a few of his 
own “Versiens from the Upani- 
sads,” in the first biennial issue for 
1933 of Indian Art and Letters. 
However, the more ‘or less liter- 
al translation of a text is the small- 
est part of the problem. It may be 
compared to the mechanical pro- 
cesses of developing and printing 
in the photographer’s art, which 
are valueless unless the film has 
first been properly prepared and 
exposed, with due regard to the 
effects of light and shade which 
best bring out the salient features 


of the view. Be he never so learned, 
if a translator of the sacred text 
of the ancient Aryans lacks spiri-* 
tual insight, he must fail in convey- 
ing their true import, because he 
cannot see it himself; at best he 
can achieve textually ° accurate 
word-for-word translations, as stiff 
and wooden as a northern tree in 
midwinter. 

If we compare the death-like 
rigid stillness of the wintry tree 
with the beauty and poetry of 
motion of its summer garb of living 
green, we can picture the contrast 
between the average uninspired 
literal rendering .of the Oriental- 
ist, and one by a translator who 
added heart understanding to brain 
perception. The old Indian texts 
have a message of which the 
present-day West stands in need. 
We have been told what they say ; 
now let some qualified translators 
tell us what they mean. 


Pu. D. 
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Every age has claimed to be 
modern and scught to establish its 
characteristic newness, the hall- 
mark that separdtes it from the 
preceding age. 

How then does the twentieth 
century propose to mark out its 
“difference from the past? “Science 
-and the scientific outlook,” many 
would answer. But to others that 
difference itself hight appear anti- 
quated. For, strictly speaking, 
science was the key-note of: the 
nineteenth century ; and although 
we of the twentieth are enjoying 
its fruits, putting it to more prac- 
tical use than our predecessors 
did, yet it is they who embodied its 
spirit, its special and proper rule 
of light and life. We have not dis- 
carded the gift, but assimilated it 
and even seem to have outgrown 
it; we have added to it or extended 
and developed it. ‘ 

Science indeed gave a very de- 
cided turn to the slowly advancing 
humanity. It brought with it some- 
thing that meant in the march of 
evolution a saltum, a leap wide and 
clear; it landed man all of a sudden 
into a new world, a new state of 
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iter, 
by Einstein), but t i a discontinu- 
manifestation ai least. Scence seems to be 
jeer G materialistic Adtweita towards a restate- 
Ja 7dea.—SRI AUROBINDO 


consciousness. It is this state of 
consciousness, the fundamental 
way of being, inculcated by the 
scientific spirit, that is cf capital 
importance and possesses a survi- 
val value. Itis not the context of 
Science, but its intent, not ics riches, 
but its secret inspiraticn, its mo- 
tive power, that will give us a right 
understanding of the change it has 
effected. The material aspect of 
the event has lost much of its 
yaiue; the mechanical inventions 
anc. discoveries, bringing in their 
train a revolution in the external 
organizetion of life, have become 
a matter of course, afd almost a 
matter of the past. But the reac- 
tions set up in the consciousness 
itself, the variations Lrougkt about 
in the very stuff and constitution 
of life still maintain a potency for 
the future and are to be counted. 
The scientific spirit, in on2 word, 
is rationalisation—rationa_ isation 
of Mind as well as of Life. With 
regard to Mind, rationalisation 
means to get knowledge =2xchuis- 
ively on the data of the senses; 
itis the formulation, in laws end 
principles, of facts observed by 
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the physical organs, these laws 
and ` principles being the cate- 
gories of the arranging, classi- 
fying, generalising faculty, called 
reason; its methodology also de- 
mands that the laws are to be as 
few as possible embracing as 
many facts as possible. Ration- 


alisation of life means the govern- ' 


ment of life in acgordance with 
these laws, so that the wastage in 
natural life due to the diversity 
and disparity of facts may be elim- 
inated, at least minimised, and 
all movements of life ordered and 
organised in view of a single. and 
constant purpose (which is perhaps 
the enhancement of the yalue of 
life). This rationalisation means 
further, in effect, mechanisation or 
efficiency, as its protagonists would 
prefer to call it. However, mecha- 
nistic efficiency, whether in the 
matter of knowledge or of life—of 
mind or of morals—was the motto 
of the early period of the gospel 
of science, the age of Huxley and 
Haeckel, of Bentham and the Mills. 
The formula no longer holds good 
either in the field of pure know- 
- ledge or in dts application to life; 
it does not embody the aspiration 
and outlook of the contemporary 
mind, in spite of such inveterate 
rationalists as Russell and Wells 
or even Shaw (in Back to Methu- 
selah, for example), who seem to 
be already becoming an anachro- 
nism in the present age. 

The contemporary urge is not 
towards rationalisation, but rather 
towards trrationalisation. 

Orthodox science itself is taking 
greater and greater cognisance to- 
day of the irrational movements of 
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nature, even of physical nature. 


Intuition and instinct are now wel- 
comed as surer and truer instru- 
ments of knowledge and’ action 
than reason. 

Another special feature of the 
modern consciousness is its “mult- 
iple sightedness”. The world, as 
it is presented to us, is no more 
than an assemblage of view-points; 
and each point of observation 
forms its own world-system. There 
is no one single ultimate truth; if 
there is any, there is no possibility 
of its being known or perceived by 
the mind. or the senses. Things 
exist in relation to one another 
and for us they have no intrinsic 
existence apart from the relations. 
The instrument itself that per- 
ceives is the resultant of a system 
of relations. A truth is only £ 
view-point ; and as the view-point 
shifts, the truth also varies accord- 
ingly. The cult ef Relativity is a 
significant expression® of the 
modern consciousness. 

Intimately connected with rela- 
tivity and multiplicity is the prin- 
ciple of fragmentation or atomism 
(perhaps one should now say 
“electronism”)—that forms another 
characteristic element of modern- 
ism. The universe, on a final ana- 
lysis, is now found to be a con- 
course of vagrant electric charges. 
Even likewise, human personality 
too has no longer its old-world 
character and consistency of being 
made of one undivided piece—a 
monolithic structure; it is a com- 
posite of innumerable personal- 
ities, big and small, apparent and 
hidden, all huddled together in a 
case called the body, which itself is 
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not more stable than zhe shifting 
desert sandes. 

It is this cluralisazion which has 
resulted in a necessary polarisation 
in the human consciousness. We 
have gained a power which was 
not only rare but perhaps totally 
absent in the old world, at least in 
the general mind ; we have reached 

. inanovel way that very wiceness or 
wholeness which was az the outset 
negatived by the urge towards sep- 
arativeness end parcellaton. Thus 
the modern nind can take in more 
view-points zhan one—even con- 
trary ones—at the same time. The 
individual has acquired the cap- 
acity—to put it in popular language 
—to enter into another’s skin, not 
to be confined to its own outlook, 
limited within its’ linear groove, 
“but to be able, with ease and grace 
to look through the eves of others, 
even though they be or. the other 
side. of the <rerfa. A wide and 
supple, large end subtle perception 
that goes round the entire contour 
of the observed object, aot a per- 
spective but a global view, is a char- 
acteristic capacity of the modern 
mind. We can see the same thing 
from all angles and distances; we 
can turn our gaze upon ourselves ; 

` we can see ourselves not only with 
our own way of looking but also 
as others see us, with equal detach- 
ment and impartiality. At least 
this is the character of the cultured, 
the representative man of to-day. 
Modern art toc has sought in some 
of its significent expressions to 
demonstrate this proteen nature of 
truth and reality, to bring out the 
simultaneity of its multiple modes, 
to give a living sense of its tangled 
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dynamism. 

We spoke of the exireme atom- 
ism of modern Science that has 
thrown into the background the 
solid unity of creation and is laying 
emphasis for. the moment more 
ugon the division and scattering of 
forces than upon the cohesiveness 
and identity of the substratum ; still 
that unity hag not fae abrogated 
but has been maintained on the 
whole, even if as-an underlying 
now. Not only so, the reign of 
mt_tiplicity, by a curious, detour, 
is working towards a discovery of 
enhanced unity. The plurality of 
the modern consciousness is mov- 
ing towards a richer and intenser 
unity ; itis nota static, but a dyn- 
amiz unity—a unity that does not 
suppress or merely transcend the 
diversity and disparity of its com- 
ponents but holds them together 
as en immanent force, and brings 
forth out of each its fullness of 
individuality. In the same way the 
present day movement towards in- 
terrationalism or supra-national- 
ism has produced a rebound towards 
regionalism or infra-nationalism. 
And the voice of anarthism tends 
to be as insistent as that of col- 
lecttvism. 

The consciousness of yesterday 
was a unilateral movement. It 
rose up high and descended deep 
:nto the truth of things, but mostly 
along a single line. In the hori- 
zontal direction also, when it 
travelled, it effected a linear move- 
ment. The consciousness of to-day 
is complex and composite; it has 
lost much of the vertical move- 
ment; it does not very easily soar 
cr dive, precisely because it has 
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spread itself out in a multitude 
of horizontal movements. Our 
modern consciousness is outward- 
gazing and extensive; it has not 
the in-gathering and intensive 
character of the old-world consci- 
ousness ; but what it has lost in 
depth and height, it has sought to 
make up in width. i 
Simplicity and intensity, sublimity 
and profundity were the most pre- 
dominant qualities of man’s achieve- 
ment in the past; what characterises 
human endeavour in thé present is 
‘tts wideness, richness, complexity. It 
can also be noted that the corrup- 
` tions of these qualities likewise 
mark out their respective ages. 
Fanaticism, for example, the cor- 
ruption of a good and noble thing, 
fidelity, means an unilateral mind 
carried to its extreme; it is a char- 
acteristic product of the middle 
ages in the West as in the East. The 
. modern world in its stead has given 
us dilettantism and cynicism, cor- 
ruption of largeness and catholicity. 
Consciousness has two primary 
movements. In one it penetrates, 
enters straight into the heart of 
things ; in the other it spreads out, 
goes about and round the object. 
The combination of the two powers 
is a rarity ; ordinarily man follows 
the one to the exclusion of the 
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other. The modern age in its wide 
curiosity has neglected the penetra- 
tive and intensive movement and 
is therefore ‘marred by superfic- 
iality. It is eager to go over the en- 
tire panorama of creation at one 
glance, if that is possible, to have 
a telescopic view of things; but it 
has been able to take in only the 
surface, the skin, the crust. Even 
the entrance into the world of atoms 


_and cells—of protons and electrons, 


of chromosomes and genes—is not 
really a penetrative or intensive 
movement. It is only another form 
of the movement of pervasion or 
extension’ it is still a going abroad, 
only on another line, in a different 
direction, but always fundamentally’ 
on the same horizontal plane. The 
microscope is only an inverted 
telescope. Our instruments are 
the external mind and senses and 
these move laterally and have not 
the power to leap on to a different 
level of vision. The earlier ages 


_of mankind, narrow and circum- 


scribed in many respects, possessed 
nevertheless that intensive and in- 
gathering movement, which is a 
kind of movement in the fourth 
dimension; it was a sixth sense 
leading into the Behind or Beyond 
of things. 


NOLINI KANTA GUPTA 
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In a brilliant article contributed 
to THE ARYAN PATH in January 
1930, Professor S. V. Venkateswara 
described the remarkable finds at 
Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, which 
have revolutionized our views 
upon the early history of India. It 
is necessary, however, tọ consider 
the significance of these discover-_ 
ies in somewhat greater detail. 
Two conclusions are, I think, 
beyond doubt. The inhabitants of 
the Indus valey were emigrants 
trom Mesopotamia, who came to 
Sind at an early date, say about 
4,000 B. c., through the Bolan Pass, 
bringing with thém the Sumerian 
culture of tbeir original home, 
which they afterwards developed 
upon their own lines. And secondly, 
they were the Dasas or Dasyus, 
those swarthy, noseless, phallus- 
worshippers, dwelling in walled 
cities, whom the nomad Aryans 
encountered when they penetrated 
through the passes into the land of 
the Seven Rivecs, and finally over- 
came. A third conclusion, that they 
were also the progenitors or rela- 
tives of the Dravidians, though it 
appears to the present writer to be 
highly probable, is, still only an 
hypothesis. 

But what is really of the great- 
est interest to us at the present 
moment, is the indebtedness of the 
Aryans to their earlier predecessors. 


It kas been the fashion to attach a 
greatly exaggtrated importance to 
Aryan achfevements in the region 
of primitive culture, and this view 
hesrecently been exploited for polit- 
ical purposes by Herr Hitler. The 
claim is, indeed, as old as Nietzsche, 
who was never tired of exalting the 
“blond beast” of the Baltic. Others 
have spoken with religious fervour 
of Vedic Sanskrit as the earliest of 
languages, quite oblivicus of the 
fact that the Vedas are a modern 
document in comparison with early 
Egyptian or Sumerian. Many of 
us, despite the warnings of phil- 
ologists and anthropologists,. still 
persist, in talking of an Aryan race, 
as though all peoples speaking an 
Aryan tongue belonged to the same 
family of nations, whereas there is, 
ethnologically, no connection be- 
tween the Celts of Western Europe 
for instancé, and the Aryas who 
descended in the third millennium 


B. C. into Seistan and the Punjab. 
In the seme way, Hindus of to-day 
ere fond of describing themselves 
zs Aryas, despite the fact that 
modern research has proved that 
the Rajputs are Gujaras ty origin, 
tae Marathas a mixed race with 
Dravidian, Scythian and indigen- 
ous elements, and the Bengalis to 
a great extent Mongolian. Such 
Aryan blood as originally came in- 
to India was absorbed, centuries 
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ago, by the countless waves of in- 
vading hordes which followed. 
The Aryans were late-comers 
into the cultured world which had 
grown up round the shores of the 
Mediterranean in the Chalcolithic 
age, and which had spread to the 
banks of the great rivers, the Nile, 
the Tigris-Euphrates and the Indus. 
The Aryan-speaking* tribes were 
nomadic and primitive peoples, who, 
like their successors, the Goths 
and Huns in the third and fourth 
centuries A.D., quickly overcame 
the luxurious and decadent civiliza- 
tions which they came up against, 
but eventually settled down, losing 
their nomadic habits and intermar- 
rying and absorbing the culture of 
those whom they overthrew. In 
nearly every case it was much the 
same. In the Indus valley, the 
fierce Aryan’ invaders ousted the 
peaceful, indolent and artistic in- 
habitants of Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa after a series of struggles 
which still find echoes in the Vedic 
Hymns. In Greece the Hellenes 
overthrew the Minoan-Mycenean 
civilization and absorbed it. In 
Italy, the Italians did the same 
with the Etruscans. “The glory 


that was Greece and the grandeur’ 


that was Rome” were built upon 
Semitic foundations. The great 
Semitic empires of the Mediterra- 
nean had been flourishing for cen- 
turies when the Aryan tribes were 
still savages, picking up shells upon 
the shores of the Baltic. 

Three of the great religions of 
the world, Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mahommedanism, are of Sem- 
itic origin. The discoveries at 


Mohenjo-Daro make us wonder 
whether the Semitic element in 
Hinduism is not its most important 
factor. Siva-Mahadeva is the 
“Great God,” par excellence, of the 
Hindu Pantheon. It has long been 
felt that his supposed identification 


“with the Vedic deity Rudra is un- 


satisfactory. It is also significant 
that his worship is particularly 
popular in Dravidian India. With 
him is ‘associated the practice of 
Yoga, spiritual exercises of the ut- 
most religious significance. The 
clue to the mystery is provided by 
the Indus yalley seals which depict 
a three-headed, horned god seated 
in a Yogic sana, and surrounded 
by beasts. Here then we can trace 
clearly the origin of Siva, the 
Mahayogi, the Lord of Beasts. In 
the Indus valley seals may be also” 
traced the Great Mother, the 
Sacred Snake, the worship of the 
Sacred Tree, the? Lingan and the 
Yoni, and much of the background 
of primitive Buddhism, as we meet 
with it at Bharut and Sanchi. 
Lastly, the Hindus owed to the 
Indus Valley folk the art of writ- 
ing; Professor Langdon has shewn 
conclusively that the Brahmi script 
is derived from the Indus Valley 
pictographs. Further archaeologi- 
cal discoveries will no doubt con- 
firm the view that the Hindu reli- 
gion, and Hindu art and culture, 
are, like the Hindus themselves, 
largely non-Aryan in origin. . The 


‘Aryan myth must take its place 


among the many exploded theories 
whose debris encumbered the 
shelves of the historian. 


H. G. RAWLINSON 
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[ S. V. Venkateswara, M. A., Principel of the Government Victoria College, 
Palghat, is the author of Indian Culture Through the Ages.—Eps.| 


Prof. Rawlinson’s article is in- 
teresting. He builds his conclu- 
sions and bases his hypotheses on 
what were oace “ accepied”’ views, 
views which in the light of modern 
researches, drove misty as moon- 
shine. His conclusions are cer- 
tainly not “beyond doubt”. The 
inhabitants >f the Indus Valley 
were culturelly pre-Sumerian, not 
Sumerian, end were thus more 
probably emigrants from India 
into Mesopotamia than immigrants 
into India. Nor could they be affil- 
iated to the Dasyus of the Rg-Veda 
who dwelt in walled cities which 
were of stone, whereas the Aryan 

ə cities, like those of the Indus Val- 
ley, were built of burat brick. The 
Aryan invasion of India is a myth 
of the nineteenth century which 
has clouded ‘the visicn of the his- 
torical studer.t. It has never been 
proved that the Vedic Aryans 
migrated from the passes, through 
Seistan, into the land of the Seven 
Rivers. - It can be proved that they 
expanded to that region from their 
earlie? home to the north and east 
of the Panjab. The iconography 
of the Indus Valley seals can no 
more be proved to be non-Aryan 
in origin than the Vedas or the 
sacred thread . (upavita). The 
“blond beast” of the Baltic was 
the sworn enemy of bestiality, and 


his glory has been neither unmerit- ` 


ed nor oversung. 
I- 
Scholars have assumed that the 


Aryans came to India from the 
West. Itis an assumption based 
on the supposition that Central 
Asia or South-Eastern Europe was 
the bee-hive of nations, that races 
speaking languages belonging to 
the same family should have ex- 
panded from a central home, and 
thet ancient migrations should have 
been, as in historical times, to In- 
dia from the West, and not from 
Incia westwards. All these posi- 
tions have to be reconsidered, as 
the difficulties in their way zre in- 
creasing with our knowledge. As 
accepted views die hard, it de- 
mands in the scholar both care and 
boldness, and a mind free. from 
presossessions and prejudices. 

The hypothesis of a Central 
Asian or South-East European home 
wae based on the assumption that 
there we have the dividing line bet- 
ween the Satam (Asiatic) and Cen- 
tum (European) groups of lang- 
uages. Recent discovery of Tokh- 
arian to the north-east ef the Panjab 
and of Nasili in Hittite Cappadocia, 


-whizh are both of the Centum (not 


Satam) group, has knockec the 
bottom out of these assumptions. 
The Hittites knew the Zimalia 
(Hinalayas), and their worship of 
Vedic gods was probably derived 
from that region. Hittites called 
themselves Khatti, which corres- 
ponds to our Kshatriya (Pali, Khat- 
tiyo). On an unprejudiced view 
both Centum and Satam languages 
could be traced to the belt of the 
Himalayas. 


i 
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Aryans have shown a meticulous ' 


care in préserving ancient myths 
and traditions, and there is nothing 
in these to indicate a home or an 
earlier seat outside of India. Schol- 
ars are agreed that the earliest 
stratum of Aryan literature in 
existence is that embodied in 
Books II to VII of the Rg-Veda: 
These reveal familiarity with the 
Himalayan region. One of the 
peaks of this mountain chain 
(Mujavant) in south-western Kash- 
mir, was the home of the Soma 
plant, a sine qua non of Vedic 
social life and sacrificial religion. 
There is no reference to the Salt 
Range, or to salt at all, though 
rock-salt abounds |in the Panjab. 
The very first mention of salt- 
ground (Usha and Usha) occurs in 
the texts, not of the Rg-Veda, but 
of the Yajur- Veda. 

As regards the river system, the 
Jhelum (Vitasta) is mentioned only 
once, and the Ravi ( Iravati ) plays 
the most prominent part, being 
the scene of the Battle of the Ten 
Kings. The Bharatas beat their 
foes on the Beas and Sutlej, when 
their priest was Visvamitra. It is 
interesting that, in the earliest 
stratum of the Rg-Veda (IIL 33), 


the sage Vasishtha celebrates the, 


crossing of the rivers from the 
eastern side, showing that the 
home of these Aryan-forces was 
east of the Sutlej When the 
battle was fought on the Ravi, 
Vasishtha was the priest of the Bha- 
‘ratas (Rg-Veda. vit. 18 33; 83). 
Soon after, Sudas, the hero, was 


called away to his eastern border: 


where he defeated his neighbours 
on the river Yamuna (Jumna). One 


t | 
hymn clearly describes Indra as 
Lord of the East and the conqueror 
of the region of the several rivers. 
The Ganges is mentioned in one, 
and a king of the Gangetic region 
in another passage of the earliest 
stratum (vi. 45. 31). The Saras- 
vati, between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna, is the most important 
stream of the river system reflect- 
ed in the Rg-Veda. This was the 
heart and centre of AryAvarta, and 
the habitat of the Aryans reflected 
in Books II to VII was the region 
between the Himalayas and the 
great Indian desert of Rajputana. 
It was bounded by the upper course 
of the Ravi on the west and by the 
Ganges on the east. ‘ 
It is only in the latest chronolog- 
ical stratum of the Rg-Veda 
(Book X) that the Panjab, regard- 
ed by Max Müller as the earliest 
home of the Aryans in India, is 
disclosed clearly te the view. The 
rivers are enumerated (x.°75. 5) in 
regular order from east to west, 
commencing with thé Ganges, and 
closing with the eastern Afghan 
rivers. But the horizon of the 
bards expanded beyond the lands 
occupied by them. In one passage 
(Rg-Veda v. 53.11) the Maruts are 
invoked from the far-off regions 
of Swat, Kabul, Kurram, Gumal 
and Rasa as well as from the fam- 
iliar region of the Indus, and of the 
Sarayt in the far east (Oudh). But 
there is no mention in the entire 
body of the Rg-Veda of the nu- 
merous mouths of the Indus. 
Clearly enough, the southward 
migration to Sindh was not yet 


‘an accomplished fact. The Panjab 


and Sindh are, indeed,-so far 
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from being conspicuous that Prof.. 


A. B. Keitk, still a protagonist oZ 
the Aryan iavasion theory, is con- 
strained to -emark as follows :— 


If, as may be the case, the Aryar 
invaders of India entered by the wes- 
tern passes of the Hindu-Kush and 
proceeded thence through the Panjab 
to the east, still that advance is not 
reflected in the Rg- Veda. 

He might have added that it is 
not reflected even in the Epic and 
Puranic traditions, some of which 
are regarded, by sckolars like Par- 
giter,as going back to pre-Vedic 
times. 


i . 


The antiquities of Sindh and the 
Panjab have been already describ- 
ed and discussed in the THE AR- 
YAN PATH January 1930), when 
I showed thet they are pre-Sume- 
rian in age. A year later, Prof. 
Langdon announced (/.2.A.S., 1931) 
the discdvery, in the pre-Sumerian 
ruins at Kish, of ‘a seal which is 
rectangular in shape and covered 
with pictographs, quite similar to 
the seals of the Indus Valley. Dr. 
Frankfort has shown that the evi- 
dence of ceramics points in the 
same direction. The pottery of 
pre-dynastic Egypt points to Su- 
meria, and that of the latter to 
Seistan and the Indus Valley. 
(Frankfort: Studies in Pre-historic 
Pottery, Vol. ID. Verily, Vedic cul- 
ture is not modern as compared to 
Egyptian or Sumerian. Jf may 
now be considered as generally 
accepted by scholars that the anti- 
quities of Indic are pre-Sumerian in 
date and belorg to the jifth millen- 
nium B. C. 


The internal. evidence of the 
Rg-Veda points to a much earlier 
beriod. The finds are cf the age 
of bronze and copper implements. 
but the Rg-Veda indicates the use 
of bone and stone implements. I 
would refer for detais to my 
arzicle in the “ Proceedinzs ” of the 
fifth Oriental Conference (Lahore, 
1928) on “ Traces of the Stone Age 
in the Vedic Texts”. The fighting 
implements adri and asan: (Rg-Veda 
I and VJ) refer to sling-stones. 
Vajra was the club cf stone. 
Dhkishan is the sharpened neolith 
‘svadhiti). The knife commonly 
used for cutting the sacrificial 
grass was made out of the rib of 
the horse, and was therefore 
known as “ par$u” or “ asva-parśu ”. 
The axe used in cutting trees and 
felling forests was krown as 

“ pargu” from which the fzlazku of 
Babylonia and /a-brys of Crete have 
alike descended. 


, Secondly, human figures in the 
fincs are draped in the Ubavita 
mode of India. This mode of tying 
the robe is peculiar to India, and 
was discovered here during the 
later Vedic Age. The robe passes 
round the upper left shoulder and 
is tucked up after it passes under 
the right arm. In a later text 
(T. A. I. 2) of the Yajur-Vedz we 
find it described in detail. The 
Devas and Asuras wereatwar The 
Asuras fell upon the Deva forces 
in overwhelming numbers. The 
Devas then discovered this expedi- 
ent for overcoming them They 
found that sexual energy was loca- 
ted in the left half of the socy of 
man. If it was localized and 
focused, it could be transformed 
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into power. This was the secret 
the Devas discovered. They march- 
ed into battle with an animal skin 
or a pieceof cloth covering their left 
' side in the manner described above. 
Thus were the enemy overcome. 
It is interesting that, while the 
Rg-Veda is full of references to 
shields and coats of mail, there is 
no allusion. to this discovery or to 
the Upavita custom to which it led, 
in the entire range of Rg-Vedic 
literature. - 

Thirdly, the details of the social 
picture revealed in the finds ac- 
cord with the age of the’ later 
Vedic texts. The Earth Goddess 
appears in the finds. She finds 
mention for the first time in the 
latest book of the Rg-Veda (x, 18). 
There is no clear passage in the 
Rg-Veda showing animals associat- 
ed with a God or Goddess even as 
vehicle (V@hana). The animals 


which we find portrayed around 


the divine figure on the seal havea 
parallel in the four animals depict- 
ed around the central figure of a 
god in the Yajur-Veda (T.S. v. 3.1). 
The animals in the seal are the 
‘elephant, shinoceros, crocodile, 
lion or tiger, and, in the text, the 
goat, sheep, tiger and lion. 

The humped bull appears promi- 
nently in the ruins. The Vedic 
word for the hump is Kakut or 
Kakubh. It occurs in the earliest 
books of the Rg-Veda entirely in 
the sense of a mountain-peak or a 
prominence (e. g., Kakubh Parvata- 
nam in Rg-Veda Iv. 19.4). Nor is 
there any other word denoting the 
hump in the earliest Books (II to 
VID of the Rg-Veda. The earli- 
est reference I find to Kakubh as 


denoting the hump of the bull is in 
the eighth book ( Kakubhogavam: © 
Rg-Veda vu. 120, 21) and to 
Kakut in the same sense in the 
tenth Book (Kakudman Rshabhah 
in Rg-Veda, X. 72; 101. 7). 

The tiger appears on the seals, 
but that animal is conspicuous by 
its absence in the Rg-Vedic texts, 
though there are numerous refer- 
ences to it in the other Vedas. 'A 
naga figure was unearthed at Mo- 
henjo-Daro, and Nagas are men- 
tioned in the Yajur-Veda. The 
bronze or copper knife(Lohitasvadit 
appears first in the Atharva-Veda, 
as do bangles and bracelets (found 
in the Indus Valley ) as indispens- 
able items of woman’s jewellery. 

It will be clear from the forego- 
ing considerations that the finds at 
Mohenjo-Daro belong to the later* 
Vedic period and that practically 
the whole of the Rg-Vedic hymns 
(except perhaps the tenth and latest 
book) are anterior io the finds in date. 
The lower limit to the age of the 
Rg-Vedic hymns is, therefore, the 
fifth millennium B.c. On the strength 
of the astronomical data of the 
Rg-Veda, Ihave already shown that 
the earlier limit of the Veda has to 
be pushed to about 11,000 B. c. 
(THE ARYAN PATEH, April 1931.) 
The hymns, therefore, give evid- 
ence of the migrations to India and 
of the contact of India with foreign 
peoples in the period ranging from 
the eleventh to the fifth millennia 
B. C. 


III 
Blond or brunette, the Aryan 


represented a type of culture. It 
absorbed and assimilated whatever 
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was wortky and of good report 
and thus pzeserved these elements 
for the benefit of posterity. There 
was no vandalism like that of the 
Goths and -he Huns of later times. 
What was uaholy but had the seeds 
of greatness. was purged and puri- 
fied, transmuted ard sublimated. 
What the Aryans touched, they 
adorned. Their synzretistic activ- 
ity resulted :n a cultural synthesis 


so well organised that every limb 
ard joint was flesh of its flesh and 
bene of its bone. If their outlook 
was comprehensive, they also sup- 
plied a scale of values, and a pur- 
pose and direction to life. Aryans 
turned the search-light inwards— 
alcng the PATH which led inward 
to the Holy of Holies and upward’ 
to the Sublime and Most High. 


S. V. VENKATESWARA 


EASTERN LITERARY INFLUENCE 


\ 

The philosophers of India are so many 
Luqmáns, onl 7 so much better for their 
critical faculty. They are great astro- 
nomers mapping out the skies. Great 
scholars like Aristotle and P_ato deriv- 
ed their wisdom from India. Science 
and the Arts vere obviously born here. 


_ india is the lard of wisdom and exper- 


ience. Her wsdom translated made 
Greece great and thence it travelled to 
other countries as well. 

These are the words of a seven- 
teenth c¢htury Hindu genius who 
condensed tke 24,000 Sanskrit vers- 
es of Valmiki’s Ramayana into 6,000 
Persian verses without “any im- 
portant omissions from the main 
stream of the story”. Girdhar Das 
of Delhi was kusy with his Persian 
translation when another genius, 
Tulsi Das, the famous narrator of 
the same epic in Hindi, was passing 
away. These facts are recorded in 
Islamic Culture of last October by 
Professor Sr. Ram Sharma who 


_ “accidentally discovered,” a manu- 


script, only three copizs of which 
are known to 52 extant. 

The story o- this Rama Namah 
recalls the p.oneering work of 
Akbar the Great, and his learned 


grandson, Dara Shukoh, who intro- 
duced the Upanishads to the 
Persian speaking world in the six- 
teenth and the seventeenth cen- 
turies. A century and a half later, 
the famous Anquetil Duperron 
translated the Upanishads from 
the Persian manuscripts into Latin ' 
in 1801-02. The Upanishadic ideas 
have been influencing the West 
ever since. 

Of Upanishadic influence on the 
literary culture of the West, a 
good instance may be found in the 
Czech poet, Julius Zeyer. Dr. V. 
Lesny of Prague pointe out, in an 
article in the November India and 
the World, how the literary acti- 
vities of Zeyer synchronised with 
the awakening of the West to keen 
appreciation of the literary marvels 
and zlories of Sanskrit literature. 

Such demonstrations of the spiri- 
tualising influence of the Upeni- 
shads on Western thought call for 
our heartfelt gratitude towards 
those who translated these spiritual 
treasures and made them available 
Zor distant nations. 

D.G. V. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE GITA 


[ Last month we published the introductoey article of a series of four 
studies by Dr. R. Naga Raja Sarma. It was entitled “Indian Misrepresentations 


of Indian Philosophy”. 


Below we print his second article, 


“The Truth about 


the Gita”. In this our author continues his examination of the expositions of Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan and Dr. Surendranath Dasgupta from the view points of 
Advaita-Monism and Dvaita-Pluralism in the light ofthe Bhagavad-Gita. 
Next month we will publish his third—"‘The Philosophy of the Upanishads”. 


—Eps. | . 


Of the three Prasthanas (textual 
totalities on which the three schools 
of Vedanta, Advaita, Vishisht- 
advaita, and Dvaita are grounded) 
the Upanishads, the Gita and the 
Sutras, the Gita has a special 
appeal as containing the direct 


teachings of Avatara—God Incar-. 


nate—communicated for the spiri- 
‘tual benefit of erring mankind. 
When Arjuna refused to obey the 
call of Duty and allowed himself 
to be overpowered by sickly senti- 
mentality and a philosophy of in- 
activity, or of fighting shy of 
activity just when intense activity 
was demanded by a situation of 
supreme significance, Krishna had 
to convince him that he should do 


_ his duty as a Kshatriya, and to 


show him hfs proper place in the 
cosmic scheme. While the former 
was confined to ethical indoctrina- 
tion, the latter had to range over a 
survey of the problems of philo- 
sophy. No critic of the Gita need 
wonder, therefore, why on the 


battlefield a philosophical address . 


should have been delivered by 
Krishna. The philosophical dis- 
quisition was intended to show 
Arjuna, egocentric and awe-struck, 
his proper place in the cosmic 
scheme. 

The philosophy of the Gita has 


been traditionally interpreted as a 
continuation and accentuation of 
the quintessence of the philosophy 
of the Upanishads. Two illustrious 
traditions have to be carefully 
studied and examined. Sankara 
interpreted the teachings and 
doctrines of the Gita in’ the light 
of Monism. Ramanuja and Madhva 
( Anandatirtha) followed the trad- 
ition of Pluralism. For purposes 
of this contribution I shall confine® 
myself tc the interpretation of the 
Gita by Sankara as typical of the 
Monistic traditions and to that by 
Madhva as typical of the fraditions 
of Pluralism. My complaint is 
that Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the 
author of Indian Philosophy and 
Dr. Surendranath Dasgupta, author 
of A History of Indian Philosophy, 
in their anxiety to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds, 
have missed the genuinely preser- 
ved and transmitted traditional 
orientation of the teachings of the 
Gita. 

Sankara firmly maintains that 
the doctrine of Tattvamasi,— 
Thou art That—of the fundamental 
and foundational oneness between 
the Finite and the Infinite, finds ex- 
pression in the Gita. The first six 
chapters ( Shatka) of the Gita deal 
with the finite selves, who are 
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counselled to abandon all activity— 
good and bed—which contains the 
powerful potentiality of the rectir- 
ring cycle of births and deaths. 
The second six elucidate the nature 
of the Infinite in so far as it admits 
of elucidation at all. The third six 
deal with th2 affirmation of iden- 
tity betweer. the two. Sankara’s 
position is this. The Infinite—Brah- 
man-—is the only Reality. The 
finite manifestation of organised 
and unorganised matter and spirit 
is all illusory, or mere appearance 
of Brahman. The fundamental 
and foundational identity between 
the finite amd the Infinite is gqbs- 
cured by ignorance (Avidya). At 
the dawn of real, genuine know- 
ledge or ilbumination (Samyag- 
Darsana), finiteness or finitude and 
“all physical and psychical ills 
associated wich it vanish. Sankara 
has clearly exhibited his remark- 
able skill in interpreting the stanzas 
of the Gita ic support of his doct- 
rine of identity between the finite 
and the Infini-e.* 

Madhva, on the contrary, main- 
tained uncompromising opposition 
to Monism, and argued that the 
Finite and the Infinite could never 
be identical with one another. 
Difference is tne law of life. The 
Infinite is the Supreme. The finite 
is under the complete sway and con- 
trol of the Infinite. The Infinite is 
independent of all else (Svatantra). 
The finite is ver dependent on 
the Infinite (Paratantra). Both are 
real with the same degree of reality. 


The anjoyment of eternal and un- 
alloyed or unadulterated spiritual 
bliss is the birthright of finite 
selves (Jivas). So long as the finite 
selves are caught up in the cycle 
of births and deaths, their birth- 
right is denied to them. If they 
earn the Grace of Deity by under- 
gong the requisite, prescribed 
spiritual discipline, they can enjoy 
their birthright. Madhva has sing- 
led out highly significant stanzas 
from the Gita which proclaim the 
difference between the finite and 
the Infinite.t The central doctrine 
cf the Gita according to Madhva is 
difference between the finite and 
Infinite. The finite selves have 


‘lost their way and are groping in 


the dark. By leading a life of devo- 
tional contemplation on the great- 
ness and majesty of the Supreme 
and a life of disinterested service 
to his fellowmen, a genuine aspirant 
may secure permanent freedom 
from tne recurring cycle of births 
and deaths. 


II 


The external reality is the envir- 
onment in which theelot of indi- 
viduals is cast. The origin, evo- 
lution, and destruction of the 
cosmos of matter and spirit are 
described. Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
Space, are the constituents. The 
microcosm is a miniature copy of 
the macrocosm. Caste distinc- 
sions with corresponding duties 
attached to them emanate from 
Deitył According to Sankara the 





* Vide, Gia, È, 72; viii, 3; vi, 29-32; xili, 2. Other stanzas conveying more or Jess pointed- 


ly the doctrine of Monism may be easily found. 


+ Vide, Gua, ii, 12; iti, 23; iv, 3; v.29; vii, 16; ix,54; xv, 16-17. Other stanzas of identical 
and similar import vill readily suggest themselves <o students of the Gita. 


t Vide, Gita, vii, 4; xiii, 26; iv, 13, 
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external reality is mere appear- 
ance. It has no better status than 
an illusion. The appearance is 
due to an erroneous ascription of 
the attributes of the: real to the 
‘unreal and of those of the unreal 
to the real, and to an erroneous 
identification of the real and the 
unreal with one another (Adhyasa). 

* To Madhva, the external reality 
is as real as the Supreme. Man 
has no control over the environ- 
ment which is external reality. The 
environment is made by Purusha- 
Deity in conjunction with 
Prakriti-Nature for the benefit of 
man. The world is not illusory 
appearance. It is stubbornly real. 
It is the theatre in which individu- 
als play their parts and disappear 
from view. Class and caste distinc- 
tions and the duties relating to 
them are all real. 


I 


What is the goal of man’s spiri- 
tual endeavour according to the 
Gita? What is the conception of 
Moksha? Sankara admirably sums 
up the message of the Gita thus :— 


Asya-sastrasya-samkshepatah—prayo- 


janam-param—nisreyasam—sahetukasya-. 


samsarasya—atyanta—uparamalaksha- 
nam~—taccha-—sarvakarmasanyasapoor- 
vakat—atmajnyana —nishtaroopat—dhar- 
mat-bhavati— l 

The goal of man’s spiritual endeav- 
our is residueless riddance of the ills 
of existence and of the transmigratory 
cycle. This freedom from the trans- 
migratory cycle is secured by know- 
ledge of the Oneness of Atman and by 
the equally important abandonment of 
all activity and attachment to the illu- 
sory values of existence. 


In a brilliant discussion on the 
central doctrine of the Gita contain- 
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ed in the stanza “saryadharman- 
parityajya” (xviii, 67). Sankara . 
reiterates his views with remark- 
able force and emphasis. His com- 
mentary is :— 

“ Avidvad-vishayam-karma-vid-vadvi- 
shaya—sarvakarma—sanyasapurvika-— 
jayananishta.” 

Activity has a fascination for and 
binds the ignorant. The enlightened 


-take their bold, firm stand on know- 


ledge of the Oneness of Atman and 
abandonment of all actions and pro- 
grammes. 

Sankara does not ask us to lie 
as idle and actionless as a stone, 


‘and hence modern attacks on San- 
‘kara emanate from sheer ignor- 


ance. Realisation that the world- - 
order, world-values, and world- 
transactions are confined to the 
realm of illusion engendered by 
ignorance of the basic oneness of, 
existence, and pursuit of a pro- 
gramme that will enable one to 
realise that oneness, are the essen- 
tial elements of the message of the 
Gita as interpreted by Sankara. 

To Madhva; the world is real. 
Programmes secular and spiritual 
are real. Duties relating to this 
or that station in which one may 
find oneself are to be discharged in 
the firm belief and conviction 
that the Supreme Lord makes each 
and every individual an instru- 
ment for the working out of His 
Will and Plan. © 

Svadharmenaiva — Bhagavadara- 
dhanasyaiva-kartavyatvam—tad—jnana- 
deva-mokshah ... (Gita Tatparya.) 

Worshipping the Lord is the only 
Supreme Duty of Aspirants. That 
worship is best achieved by the perfor- 
mance of one’s less supreme duties 
secular and spiritual in respect of a 
station. Liberation is possible only 
from a right knowledge of the Lord. 
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In the d:scharging of the said 
duties, contect with others and con- 
flicts with others’ interests, are in- 
evitable. If one would realise that 
one is just made an instrument for 
the working out of the plan of the 
Supreme Lord the conflicts would 
vanish. Moksha or final release 
is freedom from the transmigratory 
cycle and rezlisation of one’s inher- 
ent bliss, ever in the service of the 
Lord and His creatures. Both the 
Acharyas Eave admitted that 
countless lives or rebirths would be 
necessary becore attainment o2 final 
freedom from the chain of births 
and deaths. á 


IV F 
The messege of the Gita must 
be interpretel in reference tc the 
e conditions and circumstances that 
elicited it. Reference to other 
factors is irrelevant. When con- 
fronted with a supremely signifi- 
cant crisfs in life Arjuna developed 
a sickly sentimentality and turned 
faint of heert. He had ceve- 
loped fear on the one hand and 
on the other hand ego-importance 
—arrogance—to the extent of be- 
lieving that if he refused to fight 
peace would reign. To Arjuna’s 
conceit a death blow had tc be 
administered. Exhibiting before 
him an abstract categorical im- 
perative like a copy-book maxim 
would not make him do his daty. 
His place in the scheme of things 
had to be made cléar tohim. The 
Lord made him act and do his duty 
by making him realise his place in 
the cosmic scheme. 
If one desires Sankara’s interpre- 
tation of the message of the Gila, 
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it will be easy for him to find its 
essentials. Arjuna failed to realise 
that his duties had to be done as 
long as he continued to live in a 
realm of ignorance-ridden values. 
When ultimately he realised this he 
agreed to fight. If one is to inter- 
pret Arjuna’s initial hesitancy to 
fight and subsequent readiness for 
pacticipationein the Mahabharata 
War, in the light of Madhva’s com- 
mentary on the Gita, one has to 


‘explain that Arjuna shrank from 


doing his duty at first, on account 
of his entertaining in his mind 
sicsly sentimentality and moral 
sophistry, and later discharged his 
duty as a Kshatriya when the Lord 
taught him the doctrine of the 
dyramism of duty and indicated 
his own humble place inthecosmic 
scheme. If a cock refused to crow, 
the dawn would not be delayed. If 
Arjuna refused to fight, arrogating 
to himself the right to regulate 
cosmic affairs, the Mahabharata 
War was not to be abandoned. 
Arjuna later realised that he was 
merely an instrument in the hands 
of Krishna and agreed to do his © 
duty at the Lord’s bidding. 

The synergy of duty and faith in 
divine guidance is the quintessence 
of the Gita. Modern civilised man 
thinks that he has done this and 
that. He prides himself on this 
discovery and that achieve- 
menz He glories in having van- 
quished his enemies. An unmiti- 
gated glorification of the deeds of 
man is the way to moral and spiri- 
tualdamnation. The fifteenth chap- 
ter of the Gita makes this matter 
perfectly clear. A rational, respon- 
sible individual is called upon to 
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realise that he is just an instrument 
in the hands of Divine Law for the 
working out of its will. With the 
‘realisation of this truth an indivi- 
dual should discharge his duties 
secular and spiritual. He should 
help others to realise their instru- 
mentality and do their duties. Glori- 
fication of the deeds of arrogant, 
power-intoxicated man must cease. 
Glorification of the works of God 
must commence. Secular and spir- 
itual duties should be discharged 
with clear awareness that indivi- 
duals are instruments for the work- 
ing out of the Lord’s plan and that 
their thoughts and actions are 
under the censorship of the Imma- 
nent Lord. 


V 


According to the author of Ind- 
ian Philosophy, “the Gita asserts 
the truth of advaita or non-dual- 
ism”. (Vol. I, p. 587). If it does, 
the doctrine of Adhyasa ( Superim- 
position ) must be found in it. But 
the author is emphatic that “This 
theory is not found in the Gita, 
however much it may be implied 
by it.” (Vol. °l, p. 539). Again when 
he observes, “there is no need to 
subordinate it (Karma) to the 
method of wisdom as Sankara 
does,” (Vol. I, p. 572); when 
he dogmatises to the effect that 
“eyen Sankara’s non-dualism ad- 
mits real [italics mine ] changes in 
the world”. . ( Vol. I, p. 548) ; when 
he blows hot and cold in the same 
breath and now accuses Sankara of 
not being “ faithful to the intention 
of the author of the Gita” (Vol. I, 
p. 549) and now patronisingly judges 
that it would be easy for Sankara 
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“to press all these passages into 
the service of his non-dualism,” 
(Vol. I, p. 550); and above 
all when he utters the conven- 
tional lie of philosophic civilisa- 
tion that “absolute monism is 
therefore the completion of the 
dualism” (Vol. I, p. 565) and pro- 
claims in an atmosphere of sensa- 
tional discovery that “the Yoga- 
sastra of the Gita is rooted in Brah- 
mavidya” ( Vol. I, p. 532 )—it is obvi- 
ous that (in other contexts as well), 
the traditional orientation is absent 
from Indian Philosophy. 

The author of the History of In- 
diay Philosophy completely throws 
Sankara overboard. “The view 
taken in the present exposition of 
the Gita philosophy is diametrically 
opposite to that of Sankara,” is his 
emphatic declaration. (A History of °. 
Indian Philosophy, Il, p. 438). “The 
Gita is neither a practical guide- 
book of moral efforts, nor a phil- 
osophical treatise.” (II,"p. 501). 
“The main purport of the Gita view 
of God seems to be that ultimately 
there is no responsibility for good or 
evil... ” (II, p. 528). “ The Gita, 
therefore, is not to be looked upon 
as a properly schemed system of 
philosophy, but as a manual of 
right conduct...” (II, p. 534). 
These estimates are sufficient to 
convince one that genuine Indian 
orientation is totally abstracted 
from the History. 


VI 
The Gita is a systematic philo- 
sophical construction as well as an 
ethical code or a code of morality. 
Arjuna’s initial hesitation and final 
readiness for the fight constitute 
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the key to an interpretation of the 
message of the Gite. Sankara’s 
clarion call to exalt wisdom— 
Samyagdarsana-Brahmajnyana—as 
the values of the world are all 
error-ridden, must arouse even the 
heaviest of moral and spiritual 
sleepers. Madhva’s insistence on 
application to one’s duty in a 
spirit of ded-cation of all activity 
to the Lord end to the service of 
the Lord’s creatures is bound to 
awaken from moral stupor and 
spiritual slumber those who are 
responsive. Man must abandon or 
repudiate the attitude of the cock 
that refuses to crow with a view to 
delaying or denying the onset 
of dawn.* The texts cited pro- 
claim the truth that Prakriti, 
Svabhava, Earma would drive 
*individuals along channels of con- 
duct dug in the expanse of space 
and time by tae Lord. Arrogating 
to oneself powers and privileges, 
rights ahd responsibilities which 
are not one’s ywn is the root of all 


* Vide, Gita 11,33; xvii, 59-60; xi, 34. 
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moral evil. No violence is done 
to the freedom of the will if one 
acts in the belief that one is only 
an instrument in the hands of the 
Lord. Unless modern man decides 
in iavour of the moral ideal of Daivi 
Sampat ( Divine Life or Existence), 
he can never find abiding spiritual 
bliss. The secular and spiritual pro- 
grammes whien the modern man at 
present hetly pursues point to a 
totally different ideal, indicated by 
Asuri-Sampat ( Demoniacal Life or 
Existence). Exaggerated glorifi- 
cation of the deeds of man must 
end in moral catastrophe. The 
deeds of the Lord must be glorified. 
Dedication of even the innermost 
thoughts and feelings, of ‘cogni- 
tiors, emotions, and volitions to the 
Lord, and the discharge of duty in 
thaz spirit of dedication and of 
willing service to the Lord’s crea- 
tures are the central doctrines of 
the Gita according to the tradi- 
tionally transmitted truths of the 
Vedanta. 


R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 
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[ Dr. Kalidas Nag, M. A., D. Litt. (Paris ) is the Editor of India and The 
World and head of “The Indian Bureau” at Calcutta. In the following able review 
he contrasts the failure of a modern who is caught up in the maelstrom of the 

“New Barbarism” and the success of another who reveals the value of the old- 
world ideal of “Self, the criterion of Supreme Values.—Eps.] 


There is so much $f random 
talk, incoherent writing and vulgar 
propaganda with regard to civi- 
lization that we almost feel 
provoked to generalize that the 
less civilized a nation is the 
more it talks about civilization. 
From that point of view it appears 
as another name for a psychic 
neurosis called megalomania. Plato 
and Tacitus, Bacon and Sir 
Thomas More seldom flattered 
their nations, and they have im- 
mortalised themselves by leaving to 
posterity rare documents of human 
observation. In The Republic, The 
City of God, The New Atlantis, and 
Utopia, they have furnished histo- 
rical and cultural data of rare value 
without bothering about any cult, 
brand or caste of specialized civili- 
zation. With the Industrial Revo- 
lution, western man discovered the 
publicity value of national civi- 
lization, and this came soon to 
be an academic stunt. Francois 
Guizot (1787-1874) was composing 
the first formal treatise on the sub- 
ject Histoire de la Civilization en 
Europe et en France, when Hegel 
was developing his Philosophy of 


History just over a century ago. 
The English historian Henry 
Thomas Buckle (1821-1862) and 
his colleagues went on develop- 
ing further the thesis, till the emi- 
nent scientist Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace (1822-1913) complacently 
generalized on The Wonderful 
Century—a very naive apotheosis 
of the fateful nineteenth century, 
mother of so much evil and SO, 
little good in this century of ours. 
Meanwhile, the New World cut 
asunder its political ties with 
Europe, and started a new,career of 
its own. The violent assertion of 
national rights in Europe, instead 
of developing, as it should, tolerance 
and sympathy for other nations, 
led to a savage race in Imperialistic 
aggression and to an outrageous 
exploitation of the non-European 
nations of Africa and Asia, from 
Turkey and Persia to India 
and China, ‘stopping only with 
the sobering blow from Japan 
in 1905. The resultant clash of 
interests between the Orient and 
the Occident contributed to an 
insipid and interested debate on 
the “East and West” relations, 





* Cinkzing Ourselves: Intellectual Maturity in the Modern World. By Everett Dean 
ae ( W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., New York. $3.) 


For To-day 


: Modern Thoughts secured on the Fame of Marcus Aurelius. By 


Archibald Weir, M. A. ( Basil Blackwood, Oxford. 8s. 64.) 
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camouflagirg the injustices, and 
other abnormalities of the Occident 
and exaggerating’ the weaknesses 
and aberrations of the Orient. 
Thus the ineriority of Eastern, as 
against the superiorit, of Western 
civilization, came to be preached 
as an ‘axiomatic truth, doing 
as much violence to sanity as to 
history. For the East and the West 
have seldom been isolated com- 
pletely and the cultural problems 
of both appear to-day as strikingly 
similar as they should be, guided 
as they are by universal laws oz 
socio-economic Sciences. Intensive 
researches of Ernest Renan, Count 
Gobineau,Gaston Maspéro, Flinders 
Petrie, Max Muller and others, 
brought a n2w interpretation of 
Oriental culture to the West, which 
“began to feel for the first time 
somewhat sceptical about the 
dogmas of Western infallibility and 
Eastern jnferiorfty. Still, for the 
overwhelming majority, ill-inform- 
ed and miseducated by the party 
-pamphlets pouring out from the 
Western publishing world, the 
modern man has little to learn 
from, and good deal to avoid, in the 
culture of the Orient,—which how- 
ever happens to be the cradle of 

, human races and religions, anti- 
cipating by centuries many of the 
so-called discoveries of the 
Occident. So much so that the 
American autkor of Civilizing Our- 
selves under review, innocently 
indulges in such sweeping generali- 
zations as the following :— 

Our culture is secular. Mediaeval 
culture was sacred. A sacred culture 
can get along wich psychological adol- 
escence since it is organized to express 
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precisely the psychic attitudes of half- 
grown-up people... All previous 


- civilizations, with the possible excep- 


tion of that of Athens in the Periclean 
Age, and that of China at the time of 
Ccnfucius, have required of people 
only certain docile attitudes. 
This is only a tiny sample of the 
mature thinking of this naive Amer- 
ican author, who is out to prove 
that “ Civilization in the past has 
seldom demanded that people grow 
up mentally” (Chapter I), and 


„that psychological maturity is the 


prize reserved only for our twen- 
tieth century species! How this 
champion of the New World civiliza- 
tion could then end his book with 
the chapter entitled “The New, 
Barbarism,” we find it difficult to 
understand ! 


Think of the disclosures of the 
Seabury investigation of the govern- 
ment of New York in 1932. , Think of 
Bil Thompson and Al Capone in Chi- 
cago. Think of Indiana under the 
Ku Klux Klan government.... Think 
ož the shame and horror of the whole 
nation when within the last year there 
was perpetrated the most infamous 
kidnapping outrage in American his- 
tery. Think of the official failure and 
tke appeal to the underworld for the 
return of the Lindbergh ehild ...: 


We -appreciate the candour of 
many such confessions of the 
author, who is ever striving to 
attain intellectual maturity and 
moral equilibrium. But neither 
psychology nor history being his 
strong point, Mr. Martin fails 
either to realise himself, or to ex- 
plain to his American readers, that 
there must be something wrong in 
the modern man’s pretension to 
maturity of thinking, not to speak 
of honesty of dealing and charity 
of being—qualities which certainly 
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are not monopolies of modern indi- 
viduals or communities. At heart 
the writer is a reformer and for 
purposes of vulgarisation has con- 
densed some valuable information 
about social progress, scientific 
advancement and civic amenities 
to the credit of modern civiliza- 
tion. But he has not succeeded 
in convincing us of the old world, 
with a few millennia of historical 
experiences, that with the poli- 
tical aggrandisement or econo- 
mic exploitation and resultant 
material comforts and glamour 
hedging round human existence of 
to-day, the intellectual or, for that 
matter, moral life of modern huma- 
nity has shown that amount of 
improvement which we would be 
so glad to associate with moder- 
nism. Even with their increased 
equipment and power modern men 
and women are less happy, and the 
modern state and society less 
stable and equitable, than formerly. 
The weight of Armaments is crush- 
ing creative life out of every so- 
called “ great nation,” and “Love 
thy neighbour” as a principle of 
social exist@nce has been replaced 
by “ Rule thy neighbour,” as the 
author has himself admitted. Thus 
democracy is proving fast to be a 
failure and the dread of a chaotic 
Dictatorship (unredeemed by the 
Nietzschean vision of the Super- 
man ) is haunting the spirit of the 
author at the close of the volume, 
which is very symptomatic of the 
uncertainties convulsing modern 
mind. To be born with an inherited 
faith in Progress as an ever “ mar- 
ching forward,” and to grow old 
to see every day the crumbling of 





faith in Progress, in Justice, in 
Humanity, is indeed pathetic. How 
to"save modern man from this pro- 
gressive disintegration of his moral 
personality ? 

These fundamental problems of 
modern man have been brilliantly 
tackled by a distinguished Oxford 
philosopher, Mr. Archibald Weir, 
who, apparently preoccupied with 
eternal problems like Self, Our 
Single Life, Light: A Philosophy 
of Consciousness, etc., still names 
his profound study: For To-day. 
This topical directness and healthy 
altruism relieve the tension of his 
metaphysical lapses or trances 
which provoked the shrewd critic 
of the Times Literary Supplement 
to remark :— 


The fact that his book is not very 
easy to read does not mean that it ise 
not well worth reading. His thought 
has mystical affinities but vital equi- 
librium is worth more to hirn than any 
kind of penetration*that mugt be for- 
ced. His ideal is Manhood... 


With rare historical intuition 
Mr. Weir plunges into the mystic 
past, not with the obsession of an 
antiquarian but with the agonizing 
search of an ultra-modern spirit for 
spiritual equilibrium and serenity, 
without which progress seems 
meaningless and modernism a 
mockery. The centre of that 
equilibrium,.as the author has dis- 
covered, is neither State nor Soc- 
iety, however great and fascinat- 
ing,—but Self, the criterion of 
supreme values. 

The Greek text entitled “To 
Himself” is popularly known as the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, an 
anthology of ancient wisdom, attrib- 
uted to the Philosopher-Emperor 
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Aurelius wto guided the destinies 
of the Roman Empire embracing 
three continents between 161-780 
A.D. The historicity of the author 
or group of authors of the Medi- 
tations, pricted first by Xylander 
in 1558, may be a matter for dis- 
pute. , But what is crystal clear is 
the fact that the ancient thinkers, 
as represented by the text and in 
the brilliant commentary of Mr, 
Weir, were not only far above the 
limitations of the ancient world, 
but were soaring in the region of 
eternity far above the storm clouds 
of space-time complexes. The basic 
problems of -odern man must. be 
the same as those of man of all 
ages because Self, the basis of 
human evolition, is a spiritual 
constant, and Order, a Cosmic 
* equilibrium, is a thing sought after 
by all beings in different ways and 
by diverse names. 


The main feature of the world in 
which self has need of thought and 
wisdom is the presence of other beings 
biologically related to one another and 
to selfs body . . social co-operation 
is the leading ordinance imposed on 
humans. 


The author is modern enough to 
realise that— 


The world has grown so big that it 
can only subsis: by well-planned order. 
And every day democracy gives 
demonstrations that it is too vicious to 
plan, and too stupid to preserve the 
order it inherited. i 

Thus, according to the writer, 
everything of the inherited order is 
not bad because it comes of the 
Past ; so everything that is acquired 
in the Present is not good, because 
it is modern. This is not only 
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sound philosophy but good history, 
which knows no frontiers of cults 
or colours or nationalities, but is 
the faithful record of the ups and 
downs in human life as a whole. 
This fine sense of totality adds a 
halo, as it were, round the many 
plastic projections of human prob- 
lems by the author, who, like a 
classical sculptor, suggests more 
mcvement*by the apparently static 
calm than the hustle of most of 
our modern artists. From the 


, sordid self-advertisement of mod- 


ernism he looks up to the arche- 
typal beings of all ages and climes, 
whom he significantly calls “ au- 
thentic leaders” and who are 
“visited by authoritative monitions 
enlarging the scope of life far be- 
yond the limit of material needs. . . 
rising toa view of man’s horizon”. 

Here time ceases to be a barrier 
for it loses in eternity the key- 
note of the symphony of history. ` 
Herce Mr. Weir writes :— 


For that matter we may wait on the 
Edicts of Asoka for encouragement in 
the ascent to manhood. When once the 
bonc of modernism has been established 
there is no limit to the sange of our 
communion with those who have well . 
nigh overcome all want of finish in 
humans. (Iialics ours). 


In the most remarkable chapter 
entitled “The Inward Search,” of 
rare Oriental favour, Mr. Weir 
again writes :— 


The condition for this glimpse of the 
divine is to withdraw from the insuffici- 
encies that ever irk human existence. 
Saints and sages have in all ages 
striven to comply with this condition, 
were they emperors like Asoka and 
Marcus Aurelius or destitute hermits 
in the desert. 
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From the desert wastes of Asia 
and the forests of India have come 
flashes of intuition and sparks of 
Reality that are eternal treasures 
of human civilization. The “forest 
books” Aranyakas and Upanishads 
have evolved a science of Self 
(Atma-vidya) which flowered into a 
philosophy of altruism, Maitri of 
Gautama Buddha as*early as the 
sixth century B. c. s 

The logical corollary to that was 
the universal progress of Kalyana 
(well-being) worked out through 
Government machinery for the 
first time in history by Emperor 
Asoka, four centuries before Marc- 
us Aurelius. 

“ All activity of my Self exists 
in trust for the sake of others.” 
These profound words from the 
Girnar Rock Edict of Asoka have 
been very appropriately quoted by 
Mr. Weir in his final chapter on 
“Humility”. He is the first British 
philosopher, after Mr. H. G. Wells, 
to pay a fitting tribute to this 
Indian pioneer of human progress. 
We hope that Mr. Weir will find 
time to study the sublime paradoxes 
of Aiman (S8lf) of the Upanishadic 
age and Anatta (No-self) of Buddh- 
ism, and work out a new synthesis 
of philosophy of consciousness in 
the East and West. He may under- 
stand then how Asoka the powerful 


Emperor of India humbly sent his 
mission of fraternity to the 
Héllenic enemy countries of Syria 
and Macedon. He may even go 
further back and probably guess 
how Zeno (340-260 B. c.), the father 
of Stoicism, could echo the philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads by saying 
that “ God is the soul of the world 
and that man’s supreme good con- 
sists in living in accordance with 
the perfect life of the universe.” 
This spiritual contact between 
Greece and India may have been 
before Alexander’s meeting the 
Indian Gymnosophists and long 
before Marcus Aurelius (in his 
apocryphal literary incarnation! ) 
imported the Self cult from the 
Orient into the Occident possibly 


through Mithraism, Manichaeism - 


and other Oriental faiths and cults 
sweeping the later Roman Empire. 
Truth defies geographical and 
anthropological imitations and 
è -&,. r 
pretensions. Modern civilization 
is dangerously near sacrificing our 
Soul in order to gain (?) the world ! 
The warnings of Asoka and Jesus 
have been nobly voiced by Marcus 
Aurelius and his profound com- 
mentator Mr. Weir, who deserves 
the special gratitude of the 
moderns for having saved them 
from the fatal self-complacency of 
Modernism. 
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Modern Man in Search of a Soul. 
By C. G. June. (Kegan Paul, Trench. 
Trubner & Co., London. 10s. 6d.) » 

In this book which consists mostly 
of popular lectures on psychological 
subjects, Dr. Jung among other things 
clearly points out in what respects his 
own system of Analytical Psychology 
differs from Freud’s Psychoanalysis 
and Adler’s Individual Psychology. 
Freud and Adler overemphasize the 
pathological aspect of life and interpret 
man too exclusively in the light of his 
defects. Both of them are ‘one-sided. 
Their systems are really psychologies 
without the psyche and are suited only 
to people who have no spiritual needs 
or aspirations. Dr. Jung says :— 

I do not doubt that the natural instincts or 
drives are forces of propulsion in human life, 
whether we call them sexuality or the will to 
power ; but I also do not doubt that these in- 
atincts come into collision with the irit for 
they are continually colliding with some- 
thing, and why should not this something be 
called spirit? 


It is a relief to turn from the ex- 
travagant claims and repulsive asser- 
tions of psychoanalysts to the sane 
and balanced utterances of Dr. Jung; 
based on his wide experience as a 
psychiatrist. Dr. Jung states his views 
with great cauticn and moderation. He 
knows that he is dealing with a very 
complex mass of materials which have 
not yet been reduced to order :— 

It is in applied psychology, if anywhere, 
that to-day we shoald be modest and grant 
validity to a number of apparently contra- 
dictory opinions; for we are still far from 
having anything like a thorough knowledge 
‘of the human psyche, that most challenging 
field of scientific enquiry. For the present 


' we have merely more or less plausible 


opinions that defy reconciliation. ” 
Accordingly he keeps his mind open. 


` He pays attention not only to other 


aspects of the question on. hand but 
also to the bearing of the other ques- 
tions of human life on this question. In 
these days of minute specialisation 
what we sorely need is integral think- 
ing. And integral thinking is just what 
is most characteristic of Dr. Jung’s 
book. His outlook is not confined to the 
four walls of his consulting room, nor is 
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the psyche that he is in search of the 
psyche only of the neurotic patients 
who come to consult him. He takes 
into account all the different manifesta- 
tioas of the human psyche at different 
lavels—in literature, in art, in science, 
ih religion, as well as in dreams and 
fantasies. To him the unconscious is not 
a demon or a monster, but a perfectly 
natural existence, like the shadow cast 
by anobject. Freud and his followers 
have no doubt done a great service by 
drawing ouf attention to the shadow- 
side of the human soul—its unsuspected 
hollows and- its heaps of putrid matter 
hidden away in the dark corners. 
But after all, as Dr. Jung says, 
the essential thing is not the shadow, 
but the body which casts the shadow. 
Moreover, to change our figure, if 
tke canscious self is like a ‘spec- 
trun of colours, why should we 
take into account only the infra-red 
raye at one end of it and ignore 
the ultra-violet rays at the other end ? 
Mar has no doubt inheritances from the 
brute, but in spite of all his lapses he is 
evidently crawling up towards God. 
A genius in literature or art is not 
simply one who has dived deep into the 
pool of primitive desires but one who 
has soared high and brought the fire 
of heaven to the earth. His source of 
strergth is not what humanity has been, 
but what it is going to be. 


Tc a Hindu reader Dr. Jung’s book is 
welcome not only on accofint of its sane 
and integral thinking, and its faith in 
the adventure of the spirit, but also on 
account of its approximation at various 
points to the traditional thought of his 
own country. The author’s concept of 
the collective unconscious and his idea 
that a person’s unconscious is not con- 
fined to the experiences of a single life 
but goes beyond to the experiences of 
the race are akin to the Hindu concep- 
tions of Karma and Samsara. And his 
doctrine of psychological types and the 
stages of life has its obviocs affinities 
with the philosophical justifications of 
the Hindu systemeof Varna and Asrama. 

‘The modern mar, hes to combine the 
knowledge of the West with the wis 
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dom of the East. It will not do for 
him, either in the West or in the East, 
to repeat mechanically the old for- 
mulas in religion. The West has 
emphasized the study of Nature and 
the East the intuitions of the Spirit. 
The human soul being linked to both 
Nature and Spirit can afford to neglect 
neither. Dr. Jung says :— 

When the primitive world disintegrated 
into spirit and nature, the West rescued 
nature for itself. It was prone toa belief in 


nature, and only became the more entangled 
in it with every painful effort to make itself 
spiritual. The East, on the contrary, took 
mirtd for‘its own, and by explaining away 
matter as mere illusion (Maya), continued to 
dream in Asiatic filth and misery. But since 
there is only one earth and one mankind, East 
and West cannot rend humanity into two dif- 
ferent halves. Psychic reality exists in its 
original oneness, and awaits man’s advance 
to a level of consciousness where he no 
longer believes in the one part and denies the 
other, but recognizes both as constituent 
elements of one psyche. 


D. S. SARMA 





The Great Illusion, 1933. By SIR 
NORMAN ANGELL (W. Heinemann, Ltd., 


London. ) 
Sir Norman Angell’s famous pam- 
phlet, published and republished 


before the war, enjoyed the wrong 
kind of success; everyone had 
heard of it, many claimed to agree 
with it, and very few really under- 
stood its purpose. He has been driven 
countless times to deny that he 
said “war was impossible,” when he 
had believed and said that war was, 
though not inevitable, extremely prob- 
able. A less crude understanding was 
to read his thesis as no more than 
“War does not pay”. The author does 
indeed argue, as a matter of common- 
sense, that the cost of any war is sure 
to exceed the return fromit. But his 
argument goes much further than that. 
What he really says is that the policies, 
which have inethe past made war in- 
evitable, do not pay, and could noi 
pay, even if victory in war cost noth- 
ing. That is the point and paradox of 
the book. He argues that annexation 
of territory does not really enrich the 
nationals of the annexing power; thaz 
an indemnity is more damaging to 
receive than to pay; that the world’s 
trade has grown so interdependent that 
a country, which destroys its rival’s 


trade, simply dislocates its own. But | 


because newspapers and politicians and 
electors do not realise the economic 
futility of imperialism, they continue, 
he says, to speak and act in its terms, 
while they deplore its consequences. 
They risk everything for a prize which 


is not worth having at all. 

Sir Norman Angell can fairly claim 
that the events of the last twenty years 
have borne out his judgment. The 
policies which led up to the war—who- 
ever may be held responsible for them—~ 
havé brought misfortune on everyone 
alike. They have benefited no one 
since. Englishmen are no better off for 
the annexation of the German Colonies 
in Africa; the payment of reparations 
has done more harm to the Allies than 
to Germany; and as for the destruc- 
tion of a rival trade system—the biggest 
step taken along that road was the 
partition of the Austrian Empire, and 
it was the consequent, if long*delayed, 
collapse of the Austrian National Bank 
which precipitated the miseries of the 
last two years. 

The new matter in The Great Mu- 
ston, 1933, is a preface of 80 pages, in 
which the relevance of the original 
treatise to present problems is discus- 
sed and upheld; and a batch of notes 
on specific points, of which the most 
interesting discusses the Japanese ad- 
venture in Manchuria, which will, in the 
author's opinion, turn out to be of very 
little value to Japan. The middle part 
of the book is substantially the original 
Great Illusion, with some chapters actu- 
ally repeated verbatim. 

One may ask with wonder how it is 
that nations still tread the wrong path 
when history and Sir Norman have 
conspired to show them the right one. 
Perhaps one may look for the loophole 
in the chapter headed “ But some pro- 
ft by war’. It may be true, as the 
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author says, that, in any nation, the 
section which profits directly by war— 
armament makers, for instance—is very 
small. But the sections which profit— 
at the expense of their fellow country- 
men, often, ac well as of foreign rivals— 
by the policies which lead to war may 
be considerable,’ both in size and in 
influence ; and governments, whether 
democratic or autocratic, dominated 
by sectional :nterests, may consciously 


Dantes Inf2rno: With a translation 
into Englise Triple Rhyme. By 
LAURENCE’ Ernyon. (Macmillan and 
Co., London. 7s. 6d.) 

It is safe to say that Dante’s great 
poem has never yet been translated 
really successfully into English. The 
cause lies both in Dante himself and in 


the language which he used. For 


although Dente’s style, as Mr. 
T-S. Eliot has pointed out in a recent 
essay, was alixe simple and European, 
it had a strength, intensiveness, and 
actuality which no translator, who is 
not also a creator of genius, could 
hope to fepreduce. Moreover Dante 
was ablg almcs: to create his language 
through the abundance of elisions 
which were possible where so many 
words ended in a vowel. And by this 
means he was able to combine a subtle 
fluidity with = strength and concrete 
directness which no other poet has 
equalled. 

In the same way he rendered his 
abnormal vision in terms of normal 
fact, actualising the imaginary so that 
it seemed as real to men as walking 
across the stre2:, and yet without ever 
reducing the sublime to the common- 
place. For within the solid substance 
of his power tkere burns such a fire of 
passion, even if it be sometimes ‘of 
partisan passicn, that toe reality of 
what he writes is never in doubt. To 
transfer this cuality of reality to an 
English translacion is immensely diffi- 
cult. Andon the whole perhaps the 
prose translatcrs, and notably John 
Carlyle, have succeeded better than 
the versifiers. For they at least have 
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though not avowedly fallow sectional 
policies. The crude and bellicose 
nztionalism, which is spreading in Eur- 
ope to-day, brings with it the immi- 
nent danger of war. But it may not 
be wholly without a countervailing 
acvantage, if it makes each nation , 
more of a unit than heretofore. Inter- 
nétional co-operation is only stable if 
it rests on national solidarity. 


° 


PATRICK MONKHOUSE 


e 


noz been tempted to sacrifice Dante’s 
rock-like substance to elegancies of 
style. On the other hand the prose 
trenslator inevitably inclines to greater 
literality than the versifier, with the 
result that the spiritual actuality of the 
orizinal becomes an uninspired matter- 
of-Zactness. An unimaginative accuracy 
was the fault, too, of Cary’s blank- 
verse rendering and in any case blank- 
verse could not by its nature suggest 
the music of Dante’s terza rima. 

It is the virtue of Mr. Binyon’s 
rendering of the “Inferno” that he has 
boldly rhymed as the Italian does. His 
aim, too, has been to produce what 
could be read with pleasure as an 
English poem, while keeping as clcse 
to the original as possible. He has not 
therefore sacrificed the spirit of the 
original to the letter, and the grace of 
his >wn work as a poet is a sufficient 
guarantee that his translation from a 
literary point of view wall be a sensi- 
tive one. And such, indeed, it is. It 
moves with a felicitous suavity from 
first line to last. Yet a lack of inner 
force, of the ruthless intensity of 
genius, disqualifies him from ever 
realy communicating the essential 
quality of Dante. His rendering is 
prokably as concise as English and the 
craf: of a cultivated man of letters 
will allow. But it lacks the stark in- 
evitzbility of the original, and for this 
defect no adroitness can compensate. 
And because the reality of passion 
actualised in words is lacking, the 
limits of the theology to which Dante 
subscribed and the sadism he often 
indulzed at the expense of sinners or 
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heretics are at times unpleasantly ex- 
posed, despite the veil of allegory. But 
if Mr. Binyon’s rendering has more 
literary charm in it than strength and 
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compulsion, it is very readable and 
combines grace with fidelity to the ori- 
ginal more successfully perhaps than 
any of its predecessors. 

Hue I'A. FAUSSET 





Self-Restraint Versus Self-Indul gence. 
By M. K. GANDHI. (Navajivan Karya- 
laya, Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad. Re. 1) 

The quality of the relation that 
exists between men and tvomen consti- 
tutes, together with the quality of 
religion, the toucbstone of any and 
every civilization. In this frank book- 
let Mr. Gandhi comes to close quarters 
with the modern problem of this rela- 
tionship, drawing his facts and illustra- 
tions mainly from France and 
India. In regard to France Mr. Gandhi 
makes copious quotations from M. Paul 
Bureau's “D’ Indiscipline des moeurs,” 
which shew French society as the 
victim of a passion, powerful in itself, 
and overwhelmingly powerful for evil 
when depraved by a false and futile 
ethic and when blown up into a condi- 
tion of fever by a vast commercialised 
exploitation of what is called sex-appeal. 
Popular novels, theatres, cinemas have, 
in a world that has only lately learnt 
to read, created a kind of underworld, 
an artificial mental life of unregulated 
sexual imagination. If the picture 
of France is true it shews one vice as 
the root of a great national decay. In 
regard to Indig Mr. Gandhi has scath- 
ing criticisms to make. “We are off- 
spring in many cases of child marri- 
ages.” “If we are not to remain 
mentally and physically weak ... we 
must conserve and add to the vital 
energy we are daily dissipating.” “We 
sing hymns of praise and thanksgiving 
to God when a child is born of a boy 
father and a girl mother. Could any- 
thing be more dreadful.” “The tuition 
that is needed... is not that of indul- 
gence with artificial means, but com- 
plete restraint.” 

Mr. Gandhi is in energetic and abso- 
lute opposition to all methods of birth- 





control save the method of moral 
restraint. As a remedy for a deeply 
infected condition of licence he offers 
Brahmacharya, that is, a religious self- 
control which secures complete absti- 
nence, both of deed and thought, 
whether in the married state or not. 
The only breach of this abstinence that 
is allowed is for the strict purpose of 
propagating the race. “The law of 
Nature is that Brahmacharya may be 
broken only when the husband and 
wife feel a desire for progeny.” If 
this should depopulate the world “ that 
is none of our business.” It is God’s. 
With this extreme form of asceticism 
many moral thinkers in the West find 
it hard to agree. The Pope agrees in 
condemning all control of birth save by 
moral restraint, but he adds that the 
marital relation has a secondary pur- 
pose of mutual love as well as the 
primary purpose of procreation. The 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion 
also recognise this secondary purpose. 
Further they decide that there are 
conditions which may righteously allow 
other methods than those of moral 
restraint, although these latter when 
possible are far better. This opinion 
finds support in a recent book* by a 
religious and highly experienced 
London Magistrate who fears the decay 
of the race through the reckless 
breeding of children, often mentally 
deficient or weakly or ill-nurtured. 
But Mr. Gandhi’s prophetic earnestness 
in warning against the danger of new 
devices and the appalling effects of 
licence on national welfare appears to 
be amply supported by a new scientific 
bookt which seeks to shew throughout 
human history the close connection 
between strict regulation of sexual life 
and any kind of cultural or national 





* Marriage, Children and God. Claud Mullins (George, Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 
+ Sexual Regulation and Human Behaviour. J. D. Unwin (Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 
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progress. 

There we must leave this great prob- 
lem, but w.th a final appreciation of 
Mr. Gandhi's courage ard sympathy. 
His correspondents are a great com- 
pany, some idly babbling of sexuel 
freedom, most exhibiting a sincere 
desire to find the right way out of 
distressing -noral perplexities and a 
most touchirg confidence in the good- 


Hosanna! By BERNARD NEWMAN. 
(Denis Archer, London. 7s. 6d.) 
We have never before seen, and 
. hope never t see again, on the title 
page of any book a recommendation 
laced before the authors name. 
‘Hosanna ! The Remarkable Novel by 
Bernard Newman.” And the publish- 
ers on the book- jacket claim” that 
the end of the story “holds_a ‘message 
for t6-day that will be the subject of 
burning controversy up and down the 
country, more intense than was caused 
by The Brook Kerith or When It Was 
Dark’. The publishers are optimistic ! 
The Brook Xerith won its place in 
literature by the imagination and 
power of its author. When It Was Dark 
crea a momentary scr, mainly 
because the Eishop of London recom- 
mended it ptblicly, and, some thirty 
years ago, the Bishop of London had 
great influence over a large section of 
the youth of his country. But why not 
mention also The Master Christian and 
Barabbas, by Marie Corelli, which 
enjoyed enormous popularity and 
created quite sufficient controversy ? 
Hosanna essays an impossible task 
—to portray Listory as it might have 
’ been if Jesus kad yielded to the persua- 
sions of a party of Nationalistic Jews, 
the Zealots, and allowed himself to be 
made in reality their king, becoming 
their accredited leader. Now the his- 
toric evidence of the life af Jesus is 
slight, and it might be legitimate for 
an author to imagine Jesus as a polit- 
ical leader rather than a spiritual one 
—in which cas2 he must throw over- 
- board much of the Gospel narratives. 
But it would seem that Mr. Newman 


ness and wisdom of their great coun- 
cellor. Mr. Gandhi’s last words are 
contained in the later Prefaces, and of 
these wise practical words there 
is not one which does not deserve the 
cordial support of every man who 
cares for his kind, and who sees the 
value to self-control of “some kind of 
adsorbing service requiring the con- 
centration of mind, soul and body”. 

X G. E. Newsom 
does not queson the main facts of the 
Gospel story. Miracles and the Temp- 
tétion in the Wilderness are admitted, 
aad it is after his conquering the powers 
of evil, that we are asked to imagine 
Jesus as yielding agairst his better 
judgment and with misgivings to the 
persuasions of the Zealots. 

If the story had been written of a 
man of great possibilities, but with 
some hidden inherent weakness, such 
as the Greeks delighted to portray, it 
would have been credible and interest- 
ing. As it is, the story carries one on, 
and the Jewish background is well 
done. But to take the figure cf Jesus 
and deliberatély imagine him making 
a choice which he never made and 
which we understand the author does 
roz contemplate that he made—is in 
cuz opinion useless and illegitimate 
speculation. ' 

There may ba, however, some differ- 
ence of opinion as to this, but surely 
there can be none in saying that Mr. 
Newman should have known better 
than put into his hero’s mouzh the 
following :— 

“Oh, it might have been! An, Mary. that is 
ihe sadieet phrase in the world—‘it might have 

Eer 

Shades of Whittier, Maud Muller 
and her Judge! 

E we were to permit ourselves to 
speculate, we might wonder how far 
in the writing of this book Mr. Newman 
hes been influenced by a study of 
Gardhiji. But we must not, lest we 
should be guilty of phantasy, which is 
at the opposite pole from true imagi- 
nation, and is profitless. 

T-O 
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Krishnamurti. By CARLO SUARES. 
(Les Editions Adyar, Paris.) 

As a Marathi Theosophical maga- 
zine has quite recently put it, Mr. J. 
Krishnamurti has for some years been 
a person of international fame, and it 
is natural that even a strictly neutral 
man in the street in India should feel 
some interest in one more book on this 
interesting young man. M. Suarés writes 
as a disciple, one might say, an adorer. 
Krishnamurti is for him the Teacher, 
the teaching is for him the message the 
world has been yearning for. And it 
is this message, that is elaborated in 
the book. And what is this message 
that is to free suffermg humanity from 
its numerous ills? It is, that “the 
fundamental contradictions of all civi- 
lizations” are “built upon the illusion of 
the ‘T.” Man must free himself “from 
the T and its creations, i.¢., from the en- 
tire set of past values” ; man must “free 
himself from the sense of self”. All 
these “past values,’—such as “beauty, 
truth, morals, religion, progress,”—“all 
these are illusions.” “ All that men 
have set up as ‘truth’ is opposed to 
this liberation [of the man from 
‘T’-], for these ‘truths’ promise to 
the self a future.” But “the present 
is the only eternity : that which the T 
calls its future is merely a projection 
of its past,” and, therefore, equally 
illusory. In these circumstances the 
idea of progress is another illusion: 
“the ego haseno future; therefore it 
cannot progress.” Forget or bury the 
past, don’t care a rap for the future; 
live in and for the present, the only 
eternity. It is true that in the excerpts 
cited in the book, Krishnamurti him- 
self talks of “the goal which mar 
must reach”; he talks of “planning’ 
life, and of his own “past lives”. Anc 
M. Suarés also says that “nothing can 
be built without foundations”. Some- 
how these ideas which refer to the 
past and the future as realities do no: 
square with the “message,” but, then, 
the disciple has once for all disposed of 
all such doubts by putting in this 
caveat: “His [Krishnamurti’s} vaporous 
dialectic is deliberate, and so much th2 


worse for the superlogical minds who 
are not pliable enough to accept these 
adjustments.” 

“You must become a law unto your- 
self,” says this “Master” to his disciples. 
Morality, religion, [“ religions are 
errors,” says Krishnamurti], ideals, 
truth, progress—all these are unreal 
bogeys which a man must lay if he 
would liberate himself. He has attained 
this liberation; and, as he himself has 
said, “ Every liberated man reaches 
Truth, as Christ or Buddha did” ; and 
he modestly calls himself “ the embodi- 
ment of Truth”. Evidently this Truth 
with a capital “t” rises above the 
plodding reason to which the “ super- 
logical minds,” that are not “ pliable 
enough” as we are told by M. Suarés, 
cling in their blindness due to illusion. 
As ¢ matter of fact, Krishnamurti’s 
“message ” is only a rose-watered and 
dithyrambic version of our old friend 
the “dialectic materialism” of Karl 
Marx and his ferocious disciples; and 
even M. Suarés is constrained to admit 
that in all this Marx and Engels and 
Lenin and Krishnamurti are in accord. 
And, in the sphere of psychology, the 
denial and sublation of the ego, the “I” 
—which we are asked to ref&rd and 
prize as the message brought for suffer- 
ing humanity—well, it is as old as 
Buddhism, if not older. 

To those of us who have seen the 
same excited and perfervid reception 
given to a dozen other “messages” in 
the last half a century or so, the “ mes- 
sage” of Krishnamurti and the fevered 
raptures of his disciples appear a trifle 
boring. But those who know the man 
Krishnamurti’s past, his dreadful hot- 
house training from tender boyhood 
onwards as the vehicle of the Avatar 
that would never come, cannot but 
sympathise with and admire the man 
if, as is stated, he has brushed aside 
“this formidable paraphernalia of 
sixteen years,” and broken through the 
numerous concentric cordons of “Mas- 
ters” and “initiators”. 

It is amusing to read how the 
poor man is being “persecuted” be- 
cause he will not proclaim himself as 
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the promised Messiah: “Finally, a 
question is thrust upon him...—Are 
you Christ ccme back to earth? And 
the answer comes immediately, clear, 
lucid, terribl2:—Friend, who do you 
think Iam?” And the admiring disciple 
adds: “There will never be another 


enswer.” But we do hope there will 
be; we hope the time wil come when 
Krishnamurti will give a specific answer 
wich will be more honest than the 
semi-Biblical “ Friend,” ‘etc., which 
sounds perilously like angling for 
Messianic honours. 

J. S. 





The Headquarters of Reality: A 
Challenge to Western Thought. By 
EpMonp Hormes (Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., London. 5s.) i 

Those who have kept themselves 
abreast of the general trend of thought 
in the West are aware that the inteli- 
gentsia are passing through a period of 
great spiritual unrest and despondency. 
They are veering around to the view 
that Western civilization hes all along 
rested on an unstable basis. that the 
foundations of that civilization are 
slowly but surely crumbling away, that 
the superstitious teachings associated 
with the Churches are the very nega- 
tion of the fundamental principles of all 
true religion, and that the various 
“isms” evalved by the West during two 
thousand years are inadequate to ex- 
plain themeaning and the goal of human 
life. Some time ago the distinguished 
American writer, Mr. Will Durant, 
wrote :— 

The result has been a kind of intellectual 
suicide: thought, by its very development, 
seems to have destroyed the value and signif- 
icance of life. The growth and spread of 
knowledge, for waich so many icealis-s and 
reformers prayed has resulted in a disillusion- 
ment. 

It would be'easy to quote other promi- 
nent Western writers testifying to the 

- disillusionment, though very few have 
been able correctly to diagnose the 
cause of the present malaise or tb 
suggest a real remedy. Students af 
Madame Blavatsky’s works will recog- 
nise in the present religious ferment a 
fulfilment of her prophecy in Isis Ur- 
veiled (I, 38), where she points out that 
one cycle has almost run its course and 
that “an era of disenchantment and 
rebuilding will soon begin,—nay, haa 
already begun.” , 


Whatisthe root-cause of the present 
spi-itual restletsness in the West ? The 
answer given by one of the great Mas- 
ters of Theosophy was as follows:— 


The world in general, and Christendom, es- 
p2cially, left for 2000 years to the regime of a 
personal god, as well as its political and social 
system based on tkat idea, has now proved.a 
fzilare. ` f 

And it was recommended :— 

Tzach the people to see that life on this 
eerth, even the happiest, is but a burden and 
delusion, that it ig bur our own Karma, the 
cause producing the effect, that is our own 
judge, our saviour in future lives, and the 


grect struggle for life will soon lose its inten- 
sity. : 


There can be hardly any doubt that 


‘when’ once the West grasps the im- 


mənorial teachings of the great East- 
ern Sages and makes them the guiding 
prirciples of life and thought, the 
spiritual restlessness will give way to 
hermony and wholeness. 

No greater service can therefore be 
rendered by Western leaders of thought 
than to study the esoteric philosophy 
of the East, and present jt to the man 
in the street in a simple and intelligible 
form. Among English writers who 
have wisely devoted their energies in 
this direction, a high and honoured 
place is occupied by Mr. Edmond 
Holmes, the venerable author of The 
Creed of Buddha and other works, and 
a much esteemed contributor to this 
journal. It is with unfeigned pleasure 
that we read this, his latest volume. 

The first part of this book, called 
“ W-thout,” is a scholarly survey of the 
frvitless attempts made by Western 
philcsophers under the influence of 
Aris-otle, whom Mr. Holmes not unjust- 
ly calls “the evil genius of Western 
thought,” to explain the goal of human 
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life. As we read Mr. Holmes’s devas- 
tating criticism of the various ` isms ” 
evolved by Western philosophers in 
their search for reality, we are forci- 
bly reminded of the apt definition of 
Western philosophy and metaphysics 
as “a search in a black hole for a rat 
that is not there”. Mr. Holmes’s pene- 
trating analysis of the various current 
philosophies leads him to the inevitable 
conclusion that they cannot in any 
degree help one to understand the uni- 
verse and therefore must be brushed 
aside. Herein lies a great message for 
the West—although a message of nega- 
tive value—vzz., that the Western mind 
should give up what Mr. Holmes calls 
‘the externalist conception of 
reality » 

a conception which tends to lower reality to 
the dead level of mere existence; which finds 
the criterion of existence in the sense-percep- 
tion of the normal or “ standardized” man; 
which makes the analysis of sense-experience 
the pathway to ultimate truth; which there- 
fore rules out the supernormal under all its 
aspects; and which leads at last either to the 
open dualism of Nature and the Supernatural 
(the latter being the externalist substitute 
for supernormal) or to the veiled dualism of 
a materialistic philosophy. 

From these barren fields of Western 
philosophy, Mr. Holmes in the second 
part of his book, significantly entitled 
‘Within,” turns to the teaching of the 
Eastern sages; he finds in the philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads what seems 
to him— 


Communication as Education. By 
B.K. Wants. M.A., Pa. D. (Las Palmas, 
Little Gibbs Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay). 

In a recent broadcast speech Mr. 
H. G. Wells spoke of the shrinkage of 
the world through modern methods of 
transport and communication. Whether 
we liked it or not, he said, the eyes 
and ears of the stranger were in our 
homes and his knife at our throats. 
The author of this book, who has a 
special knowledge of American journa- 
lism, has taken the same theme—the 
vast material extension to-day of chan- 
nels of communication—and sought to 
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to make possible the true solution of the prob- 
lem—namely the transference of the quest of 
reality from without to within, and the con- 
sequent finding of the Real of all reals in the 
unexplored world—immaterial, formless, in- 
conceivable, unknowable, unimaginable—into 
which each of us is admitted through the 
portal of his own self-consciousness: the 
world of self or Spirit. 


In three illuminating chapters, 
“Brahma, the One Supreme Reality,” 
“Brahma, as Atman” (ie, Supreme 
Reality as the Self), “Through know- 
ledge of Reality to Salvation,” Mr. 
Holmes has developed the famous 
teaching of the Upanishads, That art 
Thou :— 

What that subtle Being is, of which this 
whole Universe is composed, that is the Real, 
that is the Soul, That art Thou, O Svetaketu. 
(Chhandogya Upanishad, vi, 14, 3) 

The various ramifications of the 
effect of the great doctrine of the Self 
on one’s whole mode of thinking and 
living are ably expounded by Mr. 
Holmes with the help of numerous 
quotations from the Sacred Books of 
the East. A careful perusal of this® 
volume should bring home to the aver- 
age Westerner the true meaning and 
goal of human life and dispel the doubt, 
the despair, the anguish he.is experi- 
encing at present. Here is a book 
small in size but great in learning, and 
it has an invaluable message for the 
West. Will the West receive it? 


J. P. W. 


lay bare their weakness and strength in 
a world economically, politically, and 
spiritually disintegrated. He sees the 
failure of the world system as due to 
shallowness in its means of communi- 
cation, which give hardly any scope 
for reciprocal action and sharing. 
There is no assimilation. Communi- 
cation fails to be effective. One party 
—the newspaper owner, the film 
magnate, the seller, or whoever he 
may be—tends to be thrustful and 
energetic; the other remains purely 
passive. That, we must all agree, is an 
unhealthy state of affairs. 

Dr. Wadia interprets educative com- 
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munication as not unlike what is usual- 
ly called communion, as can be under- 
stood when he says that this concept 
“leads to the inevitable conclusion that 
in its deepest and richest sense it 
[educative communication] must 
always remain < matter of face to face 
intercourse between individuals”. 

This is a suggestive line of research 
into the world crisis. But communi- 
cation is not itself dynamic, however 
well developed or rich in meaning. Dr. 
Wadia undoubtedly ascribes too great 
a share in the present sickness of the 
world to weakness in communication ; 
and too great importance among the 
means of communication to the modern 


newspaper. 

Dr. Wadia is probably right in re- 
garding newspapers as in their natura 
a progressive force in society, and 
their present capture by established 
interests as contrary to their real 
purpdse. Fortunately, as he mzkes 
clear, newspapers can overcome such 
abuses of their powers, and are still 
capable, as many notable journals 
witness, of genujne educational berefits 
to the community. He instances the 
value of Walfer Duranty’s reports on 
Russ:a in the New York Times, and 
Walter Lippmann’s widely syndicated 
commentaries in the New York Herald 
Tribene. 

G. W. WHITEMAN 





The Conflict of Values. By J.°R. 
BELLERBY (Richard Clay and Sons, Ltd., 
London. 6s.) 

Our ‘civilization is now definitely in 
` the melting pot, and there has been an 
arge, political, ezonomic, religious and 
social, demanding new criteria for fixing 
life’s purposes and values. In this admi- 
rably thoughtful and interesting little 
book Prof, Belle-by suggests a remedy 
for modern ills, trying to arrive at a 
right judgment cf ideals and of values. 
It. is on the authors A 
Contributive Soceiy, whose ~principles 
it criticises and defends. The Ideal 
State is tersely defined by him as a 
condition, in whith all men have style, 
either through being in love with being 
or through being in love with deing, 
requiring three basic conditions, well- 
balanced, viz., poitical order, economic 
support and personal interest or acti- 
vity. It is essentially a combination of 
ideals. In politics, the world will ulti- 
mately be an “an-archy,”—not chaos but 
Spirit Dominion, in which no “archy ” 
or imposed gove-nment will prevail—a 
sort of Voluntar” Socialism. In econom- 
ics, a balance is struck between the 
two ideals of mass-production by 
machinery and handicrafts. 

Let the machine first be used to createa 


maximum of leisure and of income. Then 
let the leisure and income be used for fine 


arts, the work created being sold at prices 
below those of mechanically made goods. In 
time, handicrafts will grow, and the machine 
will te left with little ese to perform than 
the brik of the heayy monotonous work. 


Incidentally, the author raises a 
mild plea in support of “The Neigh- 
bours,” an order standing for his chosen 
ideals and dedicated to social experi- 
mentand enquiry. Its aims comprise 
the realisation of a Cosmic Conscious- 
ness, oy the Quest after Beauty, Truth 
end Love; Maximum Contribution 
by the Members; Living within the 
Average Wage; Corporate Ownership 
cf Capital, and Proper Security for 
the Capital provided. ; 

Altaough it may not be a panacea 
for al. the social ills of the present day, 
and is open to the criticism of being 
“Utopian,” the scheme is creditable. It 
is the first to recognise the need at every 
phase of the adult’s activity for com- 
bination, if one may so put it, of the 
“Vertical” and the “Horizontal” aspects 
of life, which is contained in the won- 
derfuc scheme, now inarticulate, pres- 
cribec for the Hindu during the various 
stages of his life—Brahmacharya (Absti- 
nenceand Discipline), Gar hasthya (Dom- 
esticity), Vanaprasiha (Detachment), 
and Sannyasa (Self-Denial), leading ul- 
timately to Moksha or Deliverance. 


S. V. VISWANATHA 
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A Short History of Religions. By E. 
E. KeLLertT (Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
London. 5s.) 

To be “the friend of all, the enemy 
of none” was the author’s avowed aim 
in this necessarily brief consideration of 
dozens of religious creeds and sects. 
Among “The Religions of the Far 
East,” he gives some thirteen pages to 
the philosophy of Theosophy, to which 
we shall restrict our comment. 

Unlike so many authors of similar 
books, Mr. Kellett refer# to personal 
attacks on H. P. Blavatsky only to dis- 
miss them as beside the point. 

Be that as it may, I pass it on one side. I 
shall try to give an account of the religion as 
it is, an account necessarily brief and imper- 
fect, but, I trust, tolerably accurate as far as 
it goes. 


This is a fair enough attitude. The 
exposition Mr. Kellett, ives, however, 
shows but too plainly “ the ‘religion as 
itis”. That is pseudo-theosophy. In 
justice to his readers, Mr. Kellett should 
have made certain that what he attri- 


butes to Theosophy is in the writings of, 


Madame Blavatsky, who, he concedes 
a little doubtfully, may “be called the 
founder of modern Theosophy’. He 
does not mention her again after this 
reference, and much that he gives as 
Theosophy is in flat contradiction of 
what she taught. 

To cite an example or two :— 

He claims that Theosophy and Spir- 
itualism have much in common. 
“Both avail themselves of the clair- 
voyant and the medium; both claim to 
be able to hold intercourse with the 
spirit-world.” Anyone at all familiar 
with Madame Blavatsky’s writings 
knows that they abound in warnings 
against the dangers of mediumship 
and passivity; and that her explana- 
tions of the genuine phenomena of the 
séance-room rule out the’ agency of 
disembodied human spirits, i. e., the spir- 
its of the dead. No one possessing a 
Theosophical viewpoint would waste 
his time consulting a medium or wish 
to drag a soulless ghost to a séance, 
for he knows that the spirit of the 


dead is beyond recall. 

The God of Theosophy, as described 
by Mr. Kellett, would not be accept- 
able to a genuine Theosophist who 
holds that Deity is the omnipresent 
Reality, impersonal, because It con- 
tains all and everything. and there- 
fore, cannot be described as “ good,” 

“loving,” etc. The Logos of Mr. 
Kellett’s description is absent in the 
Philosophy of Madame Blavatsky, who 
defines it ‘as Demiurgos, which is no 
personal deity, no extra-cosmic entity, 
but only the aggregate of all the 
Forces everywhere in Nature. 

If we turn from such basic points 
to the fanciful miscellany which Mr. 
Kellett lays at the door of Theos- 
ophy, we find the clue to the source 
of his misinformation. Pseudo-theos- 
ophy sponsors such claptrap as the 
following claims, taken at random 
from Mr. Kellett’s presentation : “maps 
and diagrams, dealing with the history 
of Atlantis thousands of years ago”; 
“ ‘Count St. Germain’ has been busy 
in Russia”; “The same Master, we 
are assured, or another, took the form 
of Francis Bacon”; “After a due 
probation in our world the souls pass 

... into Mercury ....ther@ may be 
Mercury-failures who revert to earth.” 
All of this nonsense, and much more 
besides, is in the mingled blend of 
fantasy and fraud conveyed by the 

successive revelations” made by 
various so-called Theosophists—some, 
no doubt, acting in good faith but 
self-deceived. None of the claims re- 
peated can be found anywhere in 
Madame Blavatsky’s books or articles. 

How just an exposition of Christian- 
ity would be one which left out Jesus 
and the Sermon on the Mount and con- 
fined itself to creeds and superstitions 
of the church? If Mr. Kellett looks 
even a little into the basic teachings 
of Theosophy, he will see that, despite 
his good intentions, he has not been 
just. We hope that, if a later edition 
of his book is issued, he will make 
amends. 


Pu. D. 
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Wild Deer. By R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST. 
( Faber and Faber, London. 7s. 6d. ) 

There is an aspect of the colour 
‘question which is not often discussed, 
but which is not less poignant because 
less obvious than the problem of the 
white man’s attitude to the black, and 
that is the problem of the Harlem 
Negro’s relation to the African. Suppos- 
ing an educated and sensitive American 
Negro is moved to return to the cradle 
of his race in search of contact with 
what for want of a better word I must 
call its “ soul ”—what would be his 
‘reception, of what service could he be 
to the African, and the African to him ? 
This is the problem worked out by 
R. Hernekin Baptist, the author of 
Four Handsome Negresses, in the novel 
under review. The American Negro 
hero of the book, de la Harpe, a great 
singer, an artist in the true sense of 
the word, goes to Liberia to “ find the 
souls of those who have never been trans- 
planted from African soil, never breath- 

eed the bitter American air’; he goes 
eagerly, ardently, looking for the rich- 
er, fuller life of the spirit uncorrupted 
by Western civilization; nevertheless 
he is filled with the fear thar 
we, the dark races of the world, are born too 
late ! Never shall a negro stand at his shi 
rail, discoverer of new lands on this earth. 
who has stood there for centuries as slave can- 
not enter the promised land. ... There is even 
no place on the map to which a negro may 
point and say “my country” ..... The only 
virgin country that is left for the negro to ex- 
plore is in the kingdom of the spirit. 

But, he reflects, if that is the only 
horizon left to the Negro race to ex- 
plore they may still be discoverers, and 
that to good purpose, because this race 
reared in chains at least has never 
known weariness of spirit, cynicism, 
pessimism-—the chains of the over-civil- 
ised white races. 

Arrived at the Cape, de la Harpe 
goes first to his agent. 

aber a blare of records and gramophones 
being sold . . . Africa faded. He had the exact 
ag ae ‘of being ina small American town. 

esperately to retain his identity, 
oe identity of Robert de la pate who had 
seen a vision that had brought him ten thou- 
sand miles to the country of his origin. 


r: “The negro’s Mayflower,” he reflects, 

is the slave ship. All American 
negroes would like to think that their 
ancestors had been brought over in 
chains,” but— 

What else has the negro to be proud of but 
that, aaving miraculously survived, multiplied, 

planted his feet on the steep slopes of 

civilisation, he still gazes backward on the 
majesty of suffering... Upstairs a new record 
blared its appalling assemblage of civilised 
noises, Three moaths earlier it had vomited 
its uchappy laughter from every window and 
doorway in Civilised langhter -»» De 
la Harpe shuddered. Was there still time to 
returr. to the dignity of the peasant, away from 
those offal-strewn steep slopes? Was there still 
time to stop this mad howling of slaves barred 
and chained in the walls of their freedom? In 
the prison-house of civilisation what was to be- 
come of them all, and where would Peace be 
fornd? De la Harpe became aware that at the 
bottom of his two-fold mission to Africa was a 
third. The quest for Peace had brought him 
so far. 


So de la Harpe brings his art to the 
Cape, comes to “sing the songs, even 
the loveliest flowering, of a doomed 
civilisation into the troll’s ears of Afri: 
ca’s destroyers”. He is received coldly 
—even, because of his friendship with a 
white woman, with open hostility. Only 
amongst the missionaries does he find 
peace and understanding. He goes to a 
dance-hall patronised—in every sense of 
the word—by white people who regard 
the coloured man as a cross between a 
caged beast and a child. He goes to 
the gold-mines and realises to the full 
the bitter wrong the‘white fhan has done 
the Elack—who is free to return to 
the kraal when his term of service is 
up, bat who goes “carrying a load of 
disease and modern criminal knowledge 
whick few slaves possess”. More than 
all he has lost the treasure of Content, 
and lke Cain he must wander, a mark 
on his brow, away from his people, 
which Mr. Baptist is not alone in regar- 
ding as the greatest racial tragedy of 
the coloured man. 

Everywhere for de la Harpe is bitter 
disillusion; his attempts, through his 
art, to draw the white peoples nearer to 
the black so that they invite them, the 
Ishmzels, into “ the great hearth of all 
the nations,” are met either with apathy 
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or antagonism ; and in his search for the 
soul of his people he finds “Africa dress- 
ed in the filthy loincloths of civilisation 
before he had seen Africa nobly naked”. 

When his dream is at breaking-point 
de la Harpe, this civilised American 
Negro who is at war with civilisation as 
the destroyer of his race, finds his way 
back to the kraal; new horizons open up 
to him a new vision; he sees at last, 
clearly, what he must do; his return to 
his own people must be ‘hot an intellec- 
tual conviction but a physical fact; he 
must mate with one of his own people, 
be adopted into the tribe, slough off 
America and revert to Africa, become 
the consort, and that proudly, of an 
African woman's breast ‘for the raising 
up of black leaders—Africa’s defen- 
ders, her awakening children”. 

He allows a wife to be chosen for 
him, a young virgin girl, for whom, in 
spite of his civilised repugnance to the 
idea, he must pay sixteen head of 
cattle in accordance with tribal law, 
and marries her in accordance with 
tribal rite. For a long time he finds 
himself unable to approach her; he 

“had not reckoned with the protests of 
his own civilised nature”. It is not a 
physical protest, but a spiritual one. 
He has married her not from any lust 
of the flesh such as at the urge of 
sexual starvation drives men to co- 
habit lovelessly with black women, but 
ina mood of high spiritual elation— 
and he ‘ ‘feargd the taste on his palate 
of cold ashes’. He is sensitive of her 
savage’s child-like fear of him, and of 
his own remoteness from her. He 
cannot breed from her as though she 
and he were two animals of known 
pedigree brought together for the sole 
purpose of producing healthy stock. 

He must wait and watch and listen, slowly 
learning the speech of her mind as well as 
the speech of her tongue. They must laugh 
and play together...there is a high, spiritual 
value in laughter. He would take her into 


the sea with him, wander in the bush, teach 
her how to keep order in the huts. 
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He grieves for the fear which he 
induces in her. But in the end his 


- dream triumphs, and in joy and exal- 


tation and sunlight he takes her to him 
for the procreation of new life, and in 
that moment she is no longer a human 
being he overshadows “but Africa her- 
self, a nation to be”. 

I am not here concerned with “ re- 
viewing” asa novel this magnificent 
and impassioned’ thesis—for it is that 
—on the racial tragedy of the Negro; 
from the purely literary standpoint it 
has its faults—a tendency to rant and 
to redundancy, and I am at a loss to 
understand why the author throughout 
the book spells Negro with a small ‘w. 
I have here attempted to outline the 
story and the spirit of the book as fully 
as possible because as a profoundly 
moving and intellectually exciting study 
of the tragic problem of the American 
Negro in relation to the African, and 
of the despoliation of the black race 
by the white, it should not be missed 
by anyone interested in racial prob- 
lems; it is an intelligent as well as 
impassioned statement of the case 
which it would be a presumption for 
an outsider such as myself to attempt 
to improve upon, and a statement of 
the case which all who have studied 
“the colour question” must endorse. 
The question left in the mind of the 
thinking reader is—Is the rebirth of 
Africa possible after five hundred 
years of bondage to the white man? 
And if so, whence cometh its help? 
The answer would seem to be through 
the escape of the educated Negro from 
civilisation—in terms of Americanisa- 
tion—and his return to the kraal, that 
a black Saviour may arise for the 
leadership of his people. It is the 
problem of a scattered, homeless 
people, parallel to that of the Jews, 
those other “wild deer wandering here 
and there” homeless on the face of the 
earth. 


ETHEL MANNIN 
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The Death of Materialism. By 
WHATELY CARINGTON ( W. Whately 
Smith). (George Allen & Unwin, [td., 
London. 10s. ) . 

The Theology of Evolution. By 
RONALD CAMPBELL MAcrFig, M.A, 
M.B, CM., LL.D. (Unicorn Press, 
London. 18s. ) 

Fifty years ago Materialism, like a 
victorious army, was capturing posi- 
tion after position and appeared likely 
soon to drive all its rivals from the 
field and to reign alone and unchallen- 
ged in Western science and philosophy. 
But now we see it in full retreat, and 
all the signs point to its complete de- 
bacle in the near future. The two works 
. we are about to review are likely to 
hasten this very desirable contingency. 

Mr. Whately Carington devotes the 
greater part of his book to a criticism 
of Materialism as a philosophy, and he 
takes special pains to batter and make 
untenable its last entrenchment—Behav- 
iourism, demonstrating with witty and 
forceful logic that the Pavlov experi- 
ments do noż, as is claimed, prove that 
consciousness is simply an unimportant 
side-product of the responses of mater- 
ial nervous matter to material stimuli. 

In his last chapters, Mr. Carington 
discusses the results of modern psychi- 
cal research and their bearing on the 
problem of mind. The reality of tele- 
pathy he considers to be thoroughly 
established, though he dismisses as un- 
sound the theory usually adopted to 
explain it, namely, that there is a trans- 
mission of thought from brain to brain 
somewhat analogous to the electrical 
radiation through the ether in wireless 
telephony. His own belief is that— 

Telepathy comes about, not by transmission 
of ideas, but by community of consciousness; 
not by transference of a Thought, but by iden- 
tity of the Thinkers. (p: 222 
Which theory, he claims,— 

will enable us to co-ordinate a whole host of 
phenomena ranging from mystical experience 
to the psychology of crowds. (1dem. } 

Following this conclusion, Mr. Caring- 
ton has some very interesting things 
to say about Eastern and Western 
mysticism, the former of which, he con- 
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sidsrs, “ avoids many crudities and dis- 
continuities ... which seem insepar- 
abie from the Western view.” 

Finally, Mr. Carington summarises 
his position in the following very signi- 
ficant words :— 

The foundations of natural religion are clear- 
ly to be found in a study of the relations exist- 
ing >etween the Universal Corsciousness con- 
sidered as a whole and those partially isolated 
concentrations thereof which we are accus- 
tomed tg describe as individuals. 

Spiritual progréss can be rendered intelligible 
in cerms of expansion of the individual con- 
sciousness—its de-isolation, if you happen to 
like the word, its liberation from limitation if 
ycu do not. 

Tae same conception yields a badis for Ethics, 
in that we shall define as “good” that which 
prornotes this liberation. 

Finally, altruism is rationalised inasmuch as 
we Clearly cannot, even if we wouk, live unto 
ourselves alone. (p. 252) 

In The Theology of Evolution, Dr. R. 
C. Macfie clears the way for his theo- 
logy by a very trenchant, fully docu- 
merted, and apparently entirely suc- 
cessful critical attack on Darwin’s 
thacry of evolution by natural selection, 
which has been for so long the chief 
piller in the temple of Materialism. Dr. 
Macfie repeats, with a wealth of new 
illustrations, the old arguments against 
Darwinism which were advanced long 
ago by de Quatrefages and other nine- 
teenth-century men of science, and he 
supplements and reinforces them by 
reasonings of his own. 

While he regards evolution by the 
accumulation of selected minute 
charges as wholly incredible, Dr. 
Macfie considers that evolution by 
mutations—mind-guided mutations—is 
a possible theory though still unproven. 
Mutations arise in the germplasm, and, 
in our author’s words: —. 


If ve assume that all the somatic charac- 
ters cf all species of animals were 
determined by mutations of geres and cyto- 
plasm we must also assume that the genes of 
zermplasm in question suddenly and simulta- 
neously and co-operatively mutated in such a 
forturate way as at once to deter-nine somatic 
charactera developed and co-ordinated so far 
as to ensure viability, vital value, and evolu- 
cionary progress, so far at times—tff they are 
zo account for phylogeny——as to cross the 
gaps . . . between species, oarders, etc. Only 
so could the mutations of the germplasm have 
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had evolutionary survival value and effective- 
ness. But such effective mutations of the 
genes can hardly have happened fortuitously 
. +» We have to recognise that the organism 
of every species of animal is holistic, that its 
evolution must have occured as a whole in a 
whole, and that the mutations in its germplasm 
must have mutated together in the right direc- 
tion... to produce the animal... There 
seems little opportunity for chance and selec- 
tion in such evolution, where a little rift in the 
lute would make all the music mute—music as 
complex and perfect as a symphony of Beet- 
hoven. (pp. 163-64, 661-67) 


s 

If mutations, necessarily so complex 
and so perfectly co-ordinated, cannot 
be the work of chance, they must, Dr. 
Macfie argues, be mind-guided, plan- 
ned, telic. He regards the mind-guid- 
ance as working not on the organism 
as a man might work on the keys of a 
typewriter, but through it—“ from 
within outwards,” in the phraseology 
of Occultism. The theology which Dr. 
Macfie builds upon these conclusions is 
of alofty type. He envisages God as 
“the mind in all things,” “in whom all 
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things live and move and have their 
being”. “In our consciousness of the 
universe,” he writes, “we partake of 
the infinite divine consciousness.” 
While the matter of The Theology of 
Evolution is of real and enduring value, 
its manner is less admirable. Dr. 
Macfie makes the mistake of attribu- 
ting to the “ unscientific layman,” for 
whom his book was written (vide notice 
on the wrapper ), an understanding of 
such words as chromosomes, coelenter- 
ates, blastoderms, gastrula, metaphytons, 
polybhylogeny, zygotes, which are only a 
few, taken at random, of the biological 
and zoological technicalities that are 
used freely and without definition 
throughout the book. The “unscientific 
layman” is likely to find the implied 
compliment somewhat embarrassing ; 
but nevertheless, he will find it well 
worth his while to make the effort 
necessary for understanding Dr. 
Macfie’s arguments. . 


R. A. V. M. 





Modern Tendencies in World Religions. 
By CHARLES SAMUEL BRADEN, Pu. D. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Religion Today. Ed. by ARTHUR L. 
SWIFT, JR, M. A., B. D. (Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York and London. ) 

Dr. Johnson who had a knack of 
putting even simple and obvious things 
in grandiloquent language once con- 
ceived the project of surveying man- 
kind from China to Peru, with the re- 
sults that are known to every lover ož 
literature. Dr. Braden has been no 
less ambitious in the scope and design 
of his book, which is an eminently 
satisfying thing. In it he has subject- 
ed to strict, patient and thoroughgoing 
scrutiny the religions that prevail in 
India, China, Japan, Russia and the 
Islamic countries as well as Judaism, 
with the result that his readable 
book is also a mine of useful informe- 
tion. For the author religion is not 
static; it is constantly undergoing 
change and modification under tha 


stress of scientific discoveries, economic 
changes, political developments, intel- 
lectual advance and cultural progress. 
Another thing that emerges from the 
study of this book is that religion to- 
day is not decadent or dead but as 
vital as ever. Even those countries 
which disown the standardised and in- 
stitutionalised religion, have a reli- 


‘gion of a kind. For instance, even 


in Russia and China where organised 
religion is at a discount, the hero-wor- 
ship of Lenin and Dr. Sun Yat Sen has 
become a sort of religious cult. 
Whereas Dr. Braden draws the map 
of religion as it is to-day, the con- 
tributors to Religion Today tell us not 
only of its past and present but also 
about its future. While Dr. Braden is 
a historian in the limited sense of the 
word, the other writers are historians, 
philosophers, and prophets. They do 
not merely describe what is happening 
in the religious world now, but try also 
to read the present in the light of 
the past and the future in the light 
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of both. Religion Today is not merely 
a journalistic compilation but some- 
thing to the making of which have 
gone the study, thought and living 
experience .of such men as Reinhold 
Niebuhr and John Haynes Holmes. 
Every chapt2r is thus interesting 
in its own way, but the three most 
thought-provoking chapters are “The 
Dark Side of Religion,” * “The World’s 
Living Religions’ and “ The “Future 
of Religion”. .This volume will prove 
stimulating tc all and provide much 


food for thought. But in the end the’ 


reader will come to agree mainly’ with 
Jobn Haynes Holmes who says,— 


Religion and. Communism. By JULIUS 
F. HECKER. (Chapman and Hall, 
London. 8s. 6d.) 

The Commumistic State passionately 
repudiates religion—not only the Greek 
Catholic Church, so long the tool of an 
oppressive State, and the extremist 
sects, but every creed and cult. It 
avoids active persecution, lest it blow 
the flames of fanaticism to white heat, 
but all religious propaganda is taboo, 
while the Unicn of Militant Atheists 
bends every energy to ridicule and un- 
dermine the people’s faith. 

In place of nominal religion, the 
Russian intelligentsia and many of the 
masses have embraced with fervour the 
broad humanitérian ideal—the achieve- 
ment of a class.ess society with justice 
and opportunity for every man. 

Membership in the atheist groups 
is on the increase, but negation cannot 
satisfy the human mind and heart. Dr. 
Hecker says that atheist ideology 
“exists in an emotional vacuum unsuit- 
ed to human nature.” Russian youth 
is generally apethetic to the eppeals of 
the atheist orgenizations and is turning 
more to the positive religion of the 
state. Their erdour is devoted to the 
service of their fellow-men. 

Our author quotes without assent 
the counter-revolutionary philosopher, 
Berdyaev, who asserts :— 

Communism, bcth asa theory and asa 
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S> will the world become as one great 
temple, and men as one great family, and all 
true life divine. Longfellow caught the vision 
when he saw, in the happy days to come, that 

universal church, 
As lofty as the love of Gcd, 
As ample as the wants of man. 


Despite occasional inaccuracies and 
misstatements such as the one about 
Theosophy and its founder Madame 
Blavatsky, the book is valuable and will 
serve as a guide to intelligent per- 
sons in findjng their way through the 
labyrinth and chaos in which all dis- 
cussions about religion are usually in- 
volved these days. 

DIWAN CHAND SHARMA 


practice, is not only a social phenomenon, 
but ¿lso a spiritual and religious phenomenon. 
And it is formidable precisely as a religon. .. 
It taxes possession of the whole soul and calls 


fort enthusiasm and self-sacriice. 


This point was made in our pages 
four years ago by Mr. C. E. M. Joad 
in “ The New Religion in Russia”. 

Every religion starts as a clear ‘and 
unadulterated stream; all are polluted 
sooner or later with purely human 
speculations and inventions; not one 
escapes the hand of time. Here isa 
splendid opportunity to see one ic the 
making. The philosophy of Marx and 
Lenin is already in process of harden- 
ing into dogmas; soon will come the 
priests, if, indeed, the official propa- 
gandists of the Union of Militant Athe- 
ists Jo not already fillthat rôle. In 
their beginnings all the creeds have 
had just such zeal and ardour as have | 
the Russian youth to-day. It is not 
fair to take a cult sparkling with youth 
to compare with an old religious current, 
far =rom its source and choked with 
mud of superstitions, creeds and rites. 

The special weakness of the new cult 


‘lies in its materialistic basis. This new 


yoke of religion of the State, so joyously 
assumed by those so lately freed from 
their old bonds, must in its turn be cast 
off. Only the free soul and unshackled 
mind can hope to find the truth all 
churches obscure, even though the 
church, be the State itself. 

: E. H. 
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The Future Life: A Symposium. 
(Martin Hopkinson, London. 3s. 6d.) 

This work comprises a series of 
talks on survival and immortality which 
were broadcast from London in 1933. 

To begin with, Professor C. G. Selig- 
man gives an account of “The Ideas of 
Primitive Man,” as far as the ideas of 
that very shy and elusive personage can 
be ascertained from what is known of 
his rites and customs, and from the con- 
clusions that anthropologists have de- 
duced from the information that various 
primitives have chosen to impart to 
European questioners. “The Ideas of 
Greece and Rome” are admirably 
summarised by Dr. Edwyn Bevan, who 
describes the very interesting myths 
about the Other World which have 
been preserved for us in the Homeric 
poems. These myths continued to be 
current throughout classical antiquity, 
and were retold by Virgil in his Aeneid. 
Side by side with them, however, there 
existed a more philosophical and semi- 
esoteric set of beliefs, which were 
attributed to the legendary teacher, 
Orpheus, and transmitted through the 
Pythagorean movement to Plato. The 


teachings of this school as to man’s . 


post-mortem destiny were substantially 
the same as those of the Indian reli- 
gions, for it held that a man’s future 
condition depended on his present con- 
duct, and that the soul reincarnated 
after a period of ex-carnate happiness 
or suffering. * 

Only twenty-four pages are devoted 
to “The Great Religions of the East,” 
but the Rev. Professor E. S. Waterhouse 
has succeeded in compressing into 
them a great many facts and some 
very pertinent comments. Generally 
speaking, he treats his subject with 
sympathy and insight. In discussing 
Buddhism, he agrees with Mrs. Rhys 
Davids that the Anatta doctrine (as 
sometimes misunderstood to signify 
that there is no self in any sense ) was 
not likely to have been a genuine 
teaching of Sakyamuni. He writes :— 

It is exceedingly unlikely that the Buddha 


would have departed so utterly from the thought 
of his own age, or would have made any im- 
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préssion had he done so. The man, he said, is 
not his mind or his body, but that does not 
imply that he thought the man did not exist. 
He regarded man as . . . . a wayfarer passing 
through stage after stage of a long journey, 
but beginning each fresh stage according to 
what he had become in the previous stages. . . 
But beyond all the stages there exists a final 
state, that called Nirvana. 


Professor Waterhouse’s treatment 
of the doctrine of Karma is less satis- 
factory, for he discusses it as though 
it applies strictly and solely to indi- 
viduals, as indeed it is sometimes 
wrongly interpreted in the East. 
Rather naturally, he finds the doctrine 
in this form “too individualistic, ignor- 
ing mutual influence. . . . producing a 
certain lack of sympathy with the 
world’s ils.. ..” The Professor is 
apparently not aware of the deeper 
and truer view of Karma, expounded 
by thinkers of the Mahayana, and 
summarised by Professor Suzuki in an 
article on “The Development of Maha- 
yana Buddhism” (The Buddhist Review, 
April, 1909). This view of Karma was 
emphasised by H. P. Blavatsky in her 
Key to Theosophy, published in 1889, in 
which she taught that Karma is collec- 
tive as well as individual, that every 
man’s deeds affect every other man for 
better or for worse, and therefore that 
every man should order his life so as 
to promote the true welfare of the 
race. In this form, the doctrine of 
Karma is an. enormous incentive to 
self-discipline and unselfish service; 
and it is significant that it has prevail- 
ed in Northern Buddhism side by side 
with that most noble of human ideals, 
the Bodhisattva, or man pledged to 
devote himself life after life to the 
service and enlightenment of his fel- 
lows. 

“ The Historical Development of the 
Christian Attitude” is dealt with by 
the Rev. S. C. Carpenter on mainly 
orthodox lines. To Mr. Carpenter’s 
credit be it said that he does his best, 
within the limits of his orthodoxy, to 
evade the dogma of an eternal hell. 

The remaining portion of the book 
is devoted to “Personal Points of View”. 
Dr. Maude Royden would like to believe 
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in the survival of the personality with 
its “endearing imperfections ”. She 
frankly recognises, however, zhe diffical- 


’ ties inherent in this theory, and is 


thrown back on faith, which assures her 
that “God is Love and that in the 
terms of our own human and imperfect 
love we may ircterpret the h2aven of 
his.” Professor J. S. Haldere rejects 
personal survival, and holds that— 

our existences are 20 mere individval existen- 
ces, with a beginn ng and enaing 3 in time, but 
partake in the exstence of God....in this 


PER we have a future life Seyond in- 
dividual death, and a past life beyond indivi- 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s beliefs are well 
known, having been expounded by him 
in more than one widely circulated book. 
One may, without disrespect, sum them 
up as Spiritualism plus the Ether of 
Space. 


œ Proof. By the Rev. V.G. DUNCAN, 


B. Lrrv. ( Rider and Co., London. 5s. ) 

Since the cheracter of spiritualistic 
communications is coloured by the me- 
dium and sitters the kindly character 
of the circle with which the Rev. V. G. 
Duncan is concarned can, be seen by 
the eagerness of their “ communica- 
tors ” to help and make pesple' happy ; 
it is noted at least over thirty times in 
the séances recorded. Unfortunately 
kindliness, allied to passivity, is no 
guide to the terra incognita 3: psychic 
phenomena, 

What is proof of communication 
from the so-called dead? Can we trust 
those tricksy instruments, the senses ? 
Can we even trust our reason, when 
emotion bids it find arguments for be- 
lief ? If we have no basis of knowledge, 
‘we can no more .udge unfamiliar things 
than the scientists of the last century 
could explain a modern talk-film. 

This book adcpts, on the basis of in- 
complete understanding, the orthodox 
spiritualistic ten2ts, but it would be a 
misnomer to cal them “proof”. To 


prove the nature of the phenomena it 
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Urlike Sir Oliver, Professor Julian 
Huxley finds in Spiritualism no proof at 
all cf survival. His attitude is the 
hereditary agnostic one, but with a dis- 
tinct bias towards disbelief in any form 
of survival. 

Mr. Christopher Dawson gives us an 
account of the Catholic doctrines of 
heaven, hell and purgatory, in which 
these very tangible and semi-material 
conditions of traditional Christianity 
are so rationalised and attenuated that, 
we fear, thé robuster theologians of 
a former age would not recognise them. 
That. however, is all to the good. 

Fer Professor N. Kemp Smith, belief 
in immortality follows from, and de- 
pends on, belief in theism, the evidence 
for which, he holds, “ is accessible to us 
only in the actual processes of actual 
living, practical, aesthetic and contem- 


plazive’’. 
R. A.V. M 


is necessary to take into account the 
composite character of man, spiritual, 
psychical, physical; the powers of 
mind and of the image-making faculty, 
the function of the astral body, ( which 
Hind-is call Linga Sharira ), its fate 
after death, and the state of the man 
himself in “Heaven ”; the existence of 
the Astral Light, “ the book of the Re- 
cording Angel,” that invisible register 
of nature that retains the impress of 
avery event, every det&il, however 
trivizl; the nature of elemental and 
other superphysical forces on that 
astral plane, and finally the nature 
of mediumship itself. Without this 
knowledge, the “evidence” is mis- 
leading; for such books as this, 
though put forward in all sincerity, 
draw conclusions without sufficient 
data to base those conclusions upon. 
It is difficult to deal with spiritualism 
withcut causing pain to those who 
find comfort—fool’s paradise though 
it be—therein. Yet better the pain of 
the Breaking illusion than continued 
ignorance, for, in the long run, truth 
alone can satisfy. 

W.W. 


A LETTER FROM LONDON 


Writing in this second week of 
December, 1933, I cannot profess 
any confidence that the New Year 
will bring the promise of a lasting 
European peace. The situation is 
definitely more threatening than it 
has shown itself in the last two 
months, and it may be well to 
regard it first of all in its superficial 
aspects. 

The most obvious effect of 
Germany’s secession from tke 
League is that England is now 
exhibiting a marked uneasiness, 
which has found expression in tke 
demand for an increased Air Force. 
The political reply to this demand, 
made with great insistence by tke 
daily press, indicates quite clearly 
that the Government will, sooner 
or later, concede the increase, 
possibly on a generous scale. The 
speeches made by members of tke 
‘Cabinet, more particularly the 
recent one by the Premier, lay 
continual stress on the fact that 
Great Britain has set an exampie 
in disarmament to the verge of 
the danger level, and that there 
has been no imitation of her 
sacrifice by the other great Powers. 
The protest that Great Britain is 
still eager to do anything she can 
in the cause of Peace, will now be 
made the justification for the in- 
crease in the Air Force, and the 
country as a whole will support it. 
Tn the recent by-elections, the huge 
majorities obtained by Nationalist 
candidates in November, 1931, have 


been considerably reduced, and I 
can well imagine that in the New 
Year any further by-elections that 
may occur will be influenced by 
the Government’s policy with 
regard to this question of a strong 
army in the Air. It is claimed, 
even by the more ardent militarists, 
to be a protective and not an 
aggressive force, a claim that will 
“save Great Britain’s face” at 
Geneva. 

How deeply this demand has 
affected the national mind is in- 
stanced by the fact that even 
in Pacificist propaganda increas- 
ing stress is being laid on the 
danger of invasion by air. The 
prescription in this case is the need 
for disarmament all round, but the 
effect on the majority wif have 
listened to a vivid account of the 
horrors we may expect as a result 
of aerial invasion is largely to 
quicken the anxiety for adequate 
protection. At one such meeting, 
addressed by Lord Arnold, I found 
afterwards that a few genuine 
Pacifists resented the intimidatory 
sound of this warning, and protest- 
ed that they were not to be 
frightened into adopting the cause 
of Peace. But the broad effect of 
such speeches, even from a Pacifist 
platform, will be to uphold the 
coming Government policy. The 
required increase will, no doubt, be 
conceded with an apologetic air, 
but the. result will be to aid the 
steady revival of the old fallacy: 
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Si vis pacem, para bellum, which is 
already being dinned into the ears 
of the generation that was too 
young in 1914 to realise that 
nations “armed to the teeth,” will 
inevitably fall upon one another at 
the touch of the first spark. 

Another, although a very differ- 
ent indicatior of the increasingly 
unhappy spir.t abroad in Europe, 
is De Valera’s. final renunciation of 
all allegiance to Great Britain. He 
tells us that the Irish people is, and 
has always been, an independent 
nation, that ithe British rule has 
always beer. upheld by force 
majeure, and that all free-born 
Irishmen desire nothing better fhan 
to conduct th2ir own affairs with 
perfect liberty to regard England 
as an enemy. This pronouncement 
has been followed, (December 8th), 
by a special order to ban the Young 
Ireland Movernent as an illegal 
organisation. 

Now, without prejudice, we can- 
not by any possibility approve the 


attitude exhibited by this policy.’ 


The Young Ireland Movement 
claims little more as yet than free- 
dom of speech, and to suppress 
that freedom Ly force of arms is to 
pursue precisely the same policy 
that in another connection is des- 
cribed as brutal and intolerzble. 
Such action displays a complete 
lack of any ethical purpose, and is, 
also, quite absardly illogical. - 

I hope, nevertheless, that the 
British Goverament will take no 
steps that mzy further embitter 


right feeling ic Ireland. The only’ 


reasonable course will be to let Ire- 
land go her own way. Unhappily, 
abstract reason plays a very small 


part in politics. There are so many 
other issues to be taken into con- 
sideration, chief among them the 
feel:ng, generally uninstructed, of 
the Electorate. Ireland may well 
be Leading for Civil War, for De 
Valera is no Hitler; but no pur- 
pose, ethical or political, can be 
served by British interference. 
Going further afield, the chief 
signs in Europe point to increasing 
policical unrest. France cannot 
find a Government in which it can 
put any trust, and recently Minis- 
tries have succeeded one another 
witk a frequency that is becoming 
ridiculous. In this case, the osten- 
sible crux is a financial one, but 


‘the underlying cause is the lack of 


confidence that demands an impres- 
sive leadership. We can see pre- 
cisely the same symptoms in Spain. 
The recent elections, largely no 
doukt as a consequence of the 
woman's vote, have resulted ina 
marked movement towards the 


. Tight,—the prevailing movement at 


the present time. But the Govern- 
menz elected is demonstrably un- 
stab-e, and in Spain the extreme 
left, although the outrages in this 
second week of December have 
been temporarily suppressed, will 
remzin a dangerous and highly 
explosive party. 

The plain indication in both 
cases is that the trend is in the 
same direction as that so lately 
marked out for us by Germany. 
The bourgeoisie inevitably depre- 
cates these frequent changes ‘of 
Government. Manufacturers, tra- 
ders, shopkeepers, the bulk of the 
professional classes, are weary of 
the instability evidenced by these 
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political vacillations, and if France 
or Spain could discover a strong 
man who would coerce them, 
the bourgeoisie would thankfully 
accept the appearance of oppres- 
sion, if it would lead to those set- 
tled conditions in the country 
which would enable them to carry 
on business or profession in reason- 
able security. England solved the 
question’ characteristically by the 
election of a National Government, 
‘but in Europe it seems that a 
Dictatorship is becoming the more 
acceptable solution of political 
unrest. 

Mussolini has given no hint of 
what might be his ultimate alliance. 
should he decide to make one. He 
has undoubtedly strong sympathy 
for the Nazi regime, which has so 
many points of similarity with 
Fascism in Italy; and when the 
U.S.S.R. delegate, Litvinoff, re- 
turned from the United States, he 
went first to Rome, and from there 
to Berlin, before returning to Mos- 
cow. Litvinoff’s mission to Ameri- 
ca was to obtain political recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government, and 
to establish trade relations, and for 
the latter object he was prepared 
to pay liberally in promises. His 
visits to Rome and Berlin were 
presumably to sign a non-aggres- 
sion pact on the same terms as 
that already entered into with 
France. But the curse of 
secret diplomacy, which should 
have been eliminated after 1919, 
is again lying heavily over Europe; 
and the general public has no 
means of knowing what mischiey- 
ous treaties and alliances are being 
entered into by their own Foreign 


Offices. Nevertheless, it would 
seem that Italy has few induce- 
ments at the moment to enter the 
lists of welt-pohitk, though in the 
future that terrible incentive to 
war, the “need for expansion,” 
may become a factor of pressing 
importance. 

Apropos of Russian ambitions, 
which, so far as the rest of Europe 
is concerned, will be the keeping of 
peace for many years to come, I 
recently read a French translation 
of a book by Ilya Ehrenbourg, en- 
titled Le Deuxième Jour, dealing 
from the inside with the psychology 
of the younger Russian generation. 
This work is not propagandist, and 
is described as a novel, though it 
has neither plot nor, in the literary 
sense, development. And the pic- 
ture of the young people accords so 
well with other reports of the same 
nature, that I believe it te contain 
a valuable core of truth... The 
essential point of interest is the 
young Russians’,—men and women 
~—worship of machinery. They have 
been brought up without any reli- 
gion, save that of their Bolshevik 
principles, and the need for some 
object of adoration seems to have 
been partly filled by the worship of 
the machine. In Ilya Ehrenbourg’s 
story, the characters are intimate- 
ly concerned, chiefly as unskilled 
workpeople, in the erection of a 
great steel-works in S. E. Russia, 
under the direction of National and 
American engineers. And these 
steel-works, and more particularly 
the giant furnace, continually re- 
ferred to as “Le Géant,” are the 
writer’s true protagonists. But 
what, one wonders, will be the influ- 
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ence on Rus3ia’s future of a young 
generation 2xpending their idea- 
lism in extolling a force which to 
us is already becoming a curse. In 
Western Europe and the United 
States, this worship of the machine 
is beginning to.decline. We are 
recognising, however reluctantly 
in some quarters, that the vast 
prolification and perfection of ma- 
chinery during the past, hundred 
years has added its full tale of 
misery to balance the luxury and 
comfort it Lrought. As long ago 
as 1863, Samuel Butler, a writer 
of extraordirary penetration, fore- 
saw this -caming domination of 
mankind, and ten years later in 
Erewhon, he gave us a picture of a 
future race that had definitely 
abandoned machinery. And, now, 
in a country that is, in some res- 
pects, a century ‘behind our civili- 
sation, we ate given a picture of 
young Russiens fervently embrac- 
ing the cult taat we are coming to 
regard with coubt and suspicion. 
In these letters to THE ARYAN 
PATH, written many weeks before 
they can be published, it is always 
necessary to include an element of 
anticipation; and I will close this 
contribution with a speculation of 
longer range that is constantly in 
my mind. Ir. the future, five or 
possibly ten years ahead, I foresee 
the coming of a European War 
that will accord in many particulars 
with the forecast of Mr. H. G. 


Wells’s War in the Air, published in 
1908. The chief instrument of 
destruction will be some form of 


‘the bombing aeroplane, directed, it 


may be, by wireless contro! and 
without a living pilot. There can be 
but one reply to this by a nation 
whose morale has not been shatter- 
ed, and this reply is by retaliation, 
by sending*its own air-squadrons 
in turn to destroy the chief towns 
of the aggressor. No conclusion 
could be arrived at by this method, 
except by the complete submission 
of the invaded, an object that 
would only be obtained after 
immense destruction. The outcome 
would almost certainly be the end 
of civilisation as we know it in 
Euzope to-day. 

And it seems to me that in some 
for-n or another this destruction of 
our Western civilisation is implicit 
in the conditions obtaining at the 
present time. They are too materi- 
alistic and amoral to survive. We 


look in vain, among those who have 


the governance of the nations, for 
a single figure that owes his emi- 


ence to a great spiritual ideal. 


That such a leader °will come, I 
have no doubt. But I believe that 
it will not be until after the Arma- 
gedion that will destroy the vast 
mechanical edifices of life and 
thought which have been man’s 
most notable achievement in the 
past hundred years. -~ 


J. D. BERESFORD 


FRENCH NOTES 


Three great men have died re- 
cently in France: Paul Painlevé, 
Albert Galmette and Emile Roux. 
The scientific world mourns. Pain- 
levé was a mathematician, at first 
a true descendant of Descartes, a 
master of Cartesian space. He 
. stood against Einstein, but finally 
had to admit his defeat. Theories 
of relativity and quanta undermin- 
ed his well-ordered schemes. But 
he was not blind; he accepted the 
superiority of others, and became 
one of the most devoted followers 
of the German mathematician. 
And Einstein is turned away from 
his country, his property confisca- 
ted; forced to flee for his life he 
seeks refuge among foreign friends. 
France looks on and wonders; the 
League of Nations only looks on—is 
made but to look on! And we all 
wait anxiously for the crisis to come. 





The magazines contain articles 
on the Swastika, Hitler and the 
Nazis. Numerous books are pub- 
lished dealing with one or another 
of these subjects. They depict the 
awful threatening shadow of war. 
1914 was not enough! M. Paul 
Darcy published a book recently 
giving specific figures and details 
about the German army, and the 
industrial mobilisation which is be- 
ing prepared even now.* M. de 
Hauteclocque concludes his book 


A lOmbre de la Croix Gamméet 
with a warning not to disarm 
under any circumstances, but to be 
ready for an attack; men seem in- 
deed to be “ malades de la paix” 
as M. Suarez so aptly puts it in the 
title of his last book.§ 

The Swastika, which was always 
a protective and propitious symbol, 
is now made to stand for race-pre- 
judice and nationalistic fanaticism. 
A good article on it appeared in 
L’ Illustration (4th November). Ac- 
cording to the author, C. Autran, 
the most ancient traces of the 
Swastika are to be found in Sumero- 
Babylonian lands; “thus in times 
and regions excluding in a radical 
manner the presence of ethnologi- 
cal, or linguistic‘ Aryan’ elements.” 
The widespread use of this sym- 
bol for decidedly religioys and 
mystic causes, makes the Hitlerian 
Swastika appear out of placeamong 
its more peaceful and pious sisters. 
Although the Nazi movement may 
seem at first glance to be more 
political and national in its scope 
than mystical or religious, M. 
Grein expresses the view that this 
tribal fanaticism has taken the 
form of a religion for all the Ger- 
man people. The concept of a 
Universal God which more or less 
gained assent in the minds of civi- 
lized people has been shattered by 
Hitler and his followers. They have 





* Paul Darcy—L’ Allemagne Toujours Armée. Editions des Portiques. 

+ Xavier de Hauteclocque—A l'Ombre de la Croix Gammée. Les Editions de France. 

§ Georges Suarez—Les Hommes Malades de la Paix. Grasset. 

T Jacques-Richard Grein—“Contre le Principe d'Hitler.” Mercure de France, Nov. 1st, 1933, 
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brought to the fore their mytho- 
logy, they have fallen back upon 
‘their old parzicular divinity. Ger- 
many has gone back to its-pre- 
Christian faith and her new 
God is exclusively, German. It is 
bound to be z kind of Jehovak, the 
tribal deity of the Jews, with whom 
the Germans are binding them- 
selves by the bond of hatred 
and persecution. The theological 
aspect and ics moral counterpart 
have not been extensively discuss- 
ed by the Nasis, but M. Grein feels 
that it is one of great importance 
and one thet colours the real 
development oz the movements 

National-socHilism is entirely sub- 
jective. It no longer recognises the 
God of souls, iz sees only the God of 
bodies, the „physical creator—that is 
the God of “ blood”. . . It glorifies a 
terrible God, promoter of that huge 
“will” which 3 manifest throughout 
the whole of tae world. The strong 
consciousness cf this will has thrown 
down the weakening consciousness of 
ideas, soul, a Universal God. 

The whole cf Germany has now 
faith in this sectarian deity; and 
sectarianism in thought will natu- 
rally lead to sectarianism in action 
—dark and formidable. 





‘The influence of Karl Marx is 
unquestionabl2. It awakened the 
proletariat. Throughout the world 
we find repercussions of his views. 
He is often misquoted, more of- 
ten misjudged He is condemned 
without a pzoper hearing, his 
ideas are pulled out of shape 
and deformed, and it is loudly pro- 
claimed that they give birth to 
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injustice, fanaticism and cruelty. 
Again, he is extolled as a prophet 
and a saviour of humanity. And 
now he has ‘been psychoanalysed. 
Mr. Otto Ruhle psychoanalyses Karl 
Marx, giving his biography and 
an analysis of his work. He finds 
the complexes that made Marx; 
he explains that ailments of the 
liver and the stomach can account 
for Marx’s plan of industrial re- 
construction. Psychoanalysis, one 
of tne young daughters of science, 
looking serious, her hands full of 
cha-ts and measures, her talk full 
complexes and suppressed desires, 
often gives rise to laughter. Here 
is a casein point. Le Mois (Vol 
xxxiv) gives a brief account of Mr. 
Ruhle’s arguments and ends with 
characteristic French wit : “ Autre- 
ment dit: les maladies d’estomac 
servent parfois 4 quelque chose. .”* 





And Karl Marx brings to mind 
Russia; yet its experiment in Com- 
mutism has little connection with 
the state of which Karl Marx dream- 
ed. After all these years we are 
not able to get a clear and definite 
picture of what the Conditions in 
Russia really are. Leon Trotsky 
insists on the fatality of the Russian 
revolution, while M. Pierre Domi- 
nique insists:on its beneficent and 
humanitarian aspects.t It is true, 
he explains, that there is wretched 
misery and poverty, but it is hardly 
more than under the Tzar. The 
economic question is of great im- 
portance naturally, but poverty is 
bearable if there is freedom of 
speech and of thought. The Sov- 








* Translated into French—Bernard Grasset Ed. 
+ Pierre Dominique. Sbérie Rouge. Editions des Portiques. 
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iets have so dominated Russia thet 
no one dares speak against the Gov- 
ernment. Their one aim is to press 
the complete submission and devo- 
tion of the individual into the ser- 
vice of the state. All noble thoughts, 
and high aspirations are to be offer- 
ed not to any spiritual goal but to 
that material Government. Not only 
is there no place for religion, but 
neither is there any encouragement 
for any idealistic, much less spiri- 
tual, reality. The official Russien 
Catholic Church has been abolisa- 
ed; the Government has become 
God and he is as autocratic and 
ruthless as his predecessor. 





While Christianity looses sway 
in Russia, we are told that it is 
swiftly rising to the top in France. 
It is astounding to watch this re- 
naissance of sacerdotalism. Catech- 
ism classes in schools, not long ago, 
were attended by a few, the 
majority proudly proclaiming that 
they were “libre-penseurs”. But 
now thousands of children through- 
out the country attend catechism 
classes and go through their First 
Communiofi. It is a kind of mess 
movement swayed by feelings with 
a conspicuous absence of reasoniag 
into which many non-believers re 
drawn, as they do not desire to 
appear different and out of place. 
There are a number of magaziries 
and newspapers which follow avery 
definite programme of propaganca; 
but whereas before Catholicism 
meant monarchy, it has now sh ft- 
ed to the left and it shakes hards 
with communism. Thus the 
Vatican adapts itself to the world, 
supplying the demand of weak 


mortals while the Immortals, 
among them Jesus Himself, wait 
and wait. But the Church has 
never been for the Immortals. 





One of the most energetic maga- 
zines along these lines is L’ Esprit, 
now in its second year. The 
number for October 1933 was de- 
voted to a study of money, that 
power “which has made man, 
once free through spiritual evolu- 
tion, fall back into a state of slav- 
ery”. The contributors, a group 
of young men ardent and rebel- 
lious, make their position very 
clear. Modern society is but a sad 
failure. Materialism has brought 
us to this state—the sefish mate- 
rialism which makes an individual 
think that he is an end in himself 
and that the collectivity is worth ‘ 
nothing. The despotism of profit, 
nationalism, racial prejudice, has 
also contributed to our present 
failure. Marxism or Fascism, Bol- 
shevism or Hitlerism, are but tyran- 
nies which destroy the little spiri- 
tuality which remains. Thus they 
feel that everything must be chan- 
ged—the whole democratic system 
and the capitalistic regime. And 
they want to work for an ideal 
state in which the dignity and 
honour of each individual will be 
fully established. They do not aim 
at the abolition of property, but 
they judge as illicit, banks, corpo- 
rations, credits etc. The state 
should only be a centre of adminis- 
tration without omnipotent power; 
and money, the curse of the age, 
should not be used for speculation, 
for gain or for usury, but only as 
a means of exchange. 
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Besides the political and econo- 
mic campaign L’Esprit and its fol- 
lowers are trving to activate the 
cause of Christianity; not a stupid 
blind belief in church dogmas, but 
a return to tke pure teachings of 
Christ and Eis disciples. They 
have had som: very strong arti- 
cles against the Church as an insti- 
tution. They do not go so far as to 
demand its ruin, but they want its 
reformation along ethical and moral 
lines. We trenslate one or two 
striking phrases :— 

Evil begins when money tends to 


‘mould the spirit of the Church and to 
make religious consciences false «and 


hypocritical.* 
Non emendus: God cannot be 
bought! And ret that is what the 


rich for centuries past have tried to do, 
_ not only by char.ty to the poor but by 

gifts to the Church which they thus 
wanted to bring under their sway.t 

In short,. Relizion having accepted 
the domination af Money and the pro- 
tection ef those who possess it, every- 
thing went on asif it [religion] were 
twisting its mo-al lessons to servé 
them ... The priests needed money, and 
thereby finding themselves compel- 
led to please them or at least not to 
displease them, Catholic ethics were 
pushed towards a complete accord 
with capitalistic ethics.t 

Not only do these young men 
condemn capitalism in state and 
church but they find sanction for 
communism in the scriptures. It 
is the privilege of man to possess 
property and money; “‘he must not 
use them only for himself but he 


mus: consider them the property 
of all and thus be more willing to 
use them for the service of others”. 
These are the wordsof St. Thomas. 





L'Ordre Nouveau is another pub- 
lication of young France which 
follows more or less the principles 
of L'Esprit, and more especially 
the works of Robert Aron and 
Armand Dandieu. The latter died 
some time ago, but his friends have 
come together for the purpose of 
developing and promulgating ‘his 
theories. They are naturally against 
Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini and now 
even against Roosevelt, because 
they clamour for individual free- 
dom, and like L’ Esprit want man to 
cevelop his inner spiritual faculties 
rather than follow materialism and 
the lure of money. L’Esprit Las 
turned towards the true scriptures 
of Cetholicism or rather Christia- 
nity in its pristine purity, not the 
present day priestcraft. That is, 
they are seeking for an expression 
of the immemorial truths of mor- 
ality and ethics. And if these 
young people advertise revolution 
and seem too wild, the thoughtful 
see in them only an expression of 
the thousands who even now are 
tired of “war and pacifism, of 
Marxism and great capitalists, of 
the madness of production and the 
Tolly of squandering .”§ 


M. D. C. 


* “Argent et Religion”—Fierre-Henri Simon, L'Espri, Oct. 1933, p. 35. 


+ Ibid. p.36. 
t Thid p. 41. 


§ “A propos ce la Nouvelle Gênération”’—-Tz., Journal de Genève. Nov. 14th 1933, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CASTE AS A COMPLEMENT TO DEMOCRACY 


[ That “ individuals have different responsibilities and rights ” is the great 
idea at the root of caste, as brought out by Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson in his 
article, “ Aristocracy and Democracy,” in the January ARYAN PATH. In this 
communication Mr. G. Hanumantha Rao, Lecturer in Philosophy in the Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore, summarises*the conviction of three other Western thinkers 
that some form of caste system is reconcilable with democracy. It may, indeed, 
be indispensable to its successful functioning and to the saving of modern 


civilisation.—Ebs. ] 


It has been usual to represent India 
as the land of castes and Europe as 
the land of democracy. The cultures of 
these two have been painted in such 
contrasting terms as to render any 
thought of their synthesis inconceiv- 
able. But the trends of thought that 
are developing both in India and in 
Europe shew that such a synthesis is 
neither inconceivable nor impossible of 
realisation. We are witnessing to-day 
the great efforts that are being 
made in India to change the basis of 
caste from authority and tradition to 
reason and humanity, in order to make 
democracy a complement to caste. We 
find a feeling gathering in Europe that 
democracy is not an unmixed blessing, 
and some courageous thinkers, like 
Nietzsche in Germany, William 
McDougall in America and H. G. Wells 
in England, shave gone the length of 
advocating the reconstruction of Euro- 
pean society on a basis of caste. Their 
views on the question of caste are not 
easily available to the general reader. 

The first modern philosopher to call 
the attention of Europeans to the need 
of reconstructing society on the basis 
of a rational system of caste was Nietz- 
sche. He was led to such a line of 
thought through the great need which 
he felt for a higher species of mankind 
who could raise life to a higher level. 
He found the democratic society pecu- 
liarly unsuitable, and even opposed, to 
the realisation of the higher ideals. 
Though democracy arose with the 


ostensible claim of fostering spiritual 
values, it had, in effect, turned out to 
be only a means of satisfying the baser 
instincts of egoism, envy and greed of 
the ordinary man. Democratic society, 
in his eyes, was scarcely a healthy 
social body; it was a conglomerate of 
egoistic individuals. Though it present- 
ed the external marks of health, it was 
diseased at the very core. In Modern 
Europe, the streets are clean, the 
police are superabundant, manners 
are peaceable,” but underlying all 
these there is a feverish. haste, an 
aimlessness, an overstimulation of 
the head and the senses, a gfOwth of 
nervous diseases and insanity, and an: 
increase of alcoholism, vice, crime, 
libertinism, pessimism and anarchism.t 
The cure lies in organising society on 
the basis of an order of rank. A society 
based on an order of rank consists of 
“three physiological types, conditioning 
one another but yet distinct from one 
another, each having its own hygienic, 
its own realm of activity, its own feel- 
ing of perfection.” 

They are not marked off frorı one another, 
but one class is predominantly spiritual or intel- 
lectual, another has predominant muscular and 
temperamental strength, while the tlurd are 
those who are not distinguished in either res- 
pect, being the average ordinary individuals 
who constitute the bulk of the society... ... 
The first class, who as the most spiritual are 
the strongest, are the supreme ruling class; 
but they rule by the weight of their ideas and 
because they body forth a relative perfection of 
the human type..... The second class are 
their instruments for governing. They are the 





* Nietzsche, Werke XIV, sec. 248, 417. 


t Nietzsche, Wil To Power, sec. 65, 67, 
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warders of justice, the 
security, the higher ranks of soldiers, above all 
the King as the highest formula of soldier, 
judge, and maintainer of the law. They take 
from the first class all that is gross and rude in 
the work of ruling—are their attendants, their 
right hand, their best pupils. The third class 
engage in manual labour, in business, in agri- 
culture, in science (a3 distinguished from philo- 
sopty ) in the ordinery forms of art—that is, 
ind of work, which is special, professional, 
and more or less mechanical. They naturally 
incline in these directions as the other do in 
pe not sem but their own kind of happi 
them intelligent machines —they 

delight i in mastership along their special line.* 

There is a certain tendency in Nietz- 
sche to speak in highly exalted terms 
of the first class and to speak some- 
what slightingly of the last. But it 
must be noted that when he speaks 
contemptuously cf the average man, 
he does so as a corrective to the, ex- 
cessive laudation of the common man 
which is characteristic of democracy. 
He is generally appreciative of the 
services which the average man 
renders to the community and urges 
that it would be unworthy of a deeper 
mind to consider mediocrity in itself 
an objection. He even speaks approv- 
ingly of the standardisation at which 
democracy aims. 

The process of making man smaller which 
is going on under democratic inspiration 
must long be the sole aim, since a broad 
foundation has first to be laid on which a 
stronger type of man can stand.t 


It must also be noted that Nietzsche 
does not stand in the way of any 
human being rismg to the highest 
levels of life. He allows movement up 
and down the social scale. It does not 
matter to Nietzsche from where one 
comes ; what matters to him is whither 
“one goes. Infact, he looks upon the 
peasant blood as the best there is in 
Germany and as having the most 
promise of aristocracy.} 

In Nietzsche we have a thinker who 
is led to advocate the caste-organisation 
of society mainly in the interests of 
the higher values and of higher types 
of human personality. But the motives 


of order and 


that have drawn McDougall to a caste- 
organization are less exalted; his mo- 
tives are mainly political and racial. He 
is characterised as a Nietzschean and 
ne himself does nct “dispute the accu- 
racy of the classification’. Yet, he. 
differs from Nietzsche in the stress that 
he lays upon democracy. McDougall 
does not look upon democratic govern- 
ment as an end in izself orasanunmixed 
blessing, but stijl he is “in principle and 
sympathy a democrat”. § He believes 
that democracy is “the only form of 
government under which the nations of 
the earth can hope to go onward to the 
highest levels of civilization—levels at 
which a life of reasonable dignity and 
happiness shall be within the reach of 
mankind.’§ But he does not believe 
“that such progress may be ensured by 
the simp_e expedient of giving one vote 


. to every adult human being and leaving 


the rest to Nature”.§ Such a formula 
may one day suffce, but before “the 
advert of that day of triumph for the 
democratic principle, our civilization 
must fight, ina lte-and-death struggle 
with many opposing forces, with greed 
and cruelty, with sloth and levity, and 
dishonesty in private and public life.'’§ 
“Unti such a day, instead of blindly, 
indiscriminately asserting the principle 
of ‘one adult and one vote’ we must 
deliberately assert the principle of ‘one 
qualifed citizen and one vote’.” The 
franchise—municipal, state and federal, 
—must be denied to those who are obvi- 
ously unfit to exercise it, 

It was to separate the unfit from 
the fit that McDougall devised a caste- 
organization. It consists of three 
classes, A, B and C. Those who are un- 
fit for citizenship are included in class 
C; those who are fit for it are incluced 
in class A; and between the two lies 
class B, composed cf persons of a prob- 
ationary status. Class A consists of 
persons who have an educational 
qualification of a 


reasonably high level and who are free from 
crime. Class C consists of the mentally defic- 





* W. M. Salter, Nietzsche The Thinker, pp. 427-& 7 


t Zarathushtra, IL xil 12. 


Nietzsche, FF% To Power, sec. 890. 


$ McDougall, Ethics and Modern World Problems, viil. 
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lent, the convicted criminals, the illiterates 
and the under-educated. The B class consists 
of candidates for admission to the A class, 
and they are required to at least twenty 
to twenty-five years of their lives as proba- 
tioners. The children of parents both of whom 
belonged to the A class would have the status 
of the B class as their birthright, and on at- 
taining adult life, they would be, if properly 
qualified, admitted to the A class. On the 
other hand, igi bons of parents, either of 
whom was of C class, would have the 
Status of the C class: if and when they passed 
the qualifying test, they wotld enter the B 
class as probationers; and only after twenty 
years of this probationary status, with due 
discharge of its recognised obligations, would 
they be admissible to the A class.* 


For the above caste-organization 
McDougall claims three advantages. 
First, political power would remain in 
the hands of a reasonably select body 
of citizens. Secondly, it would preserve 
the qualities of superior strains while 
avoiding those features which condemn 
to stagnation every society founded on 
a rigid caste-system. Thirdly, it would 
fortify the nation against that most 
fatal tendency which has played a 
great part in destroying most civiliza- 
tions in the past, namely, the tendency 
to die away at the top. 

If Nietzsche is led to a caste-organi- 
zation as a means to the evolution of 
a higher and more spiritual species of 
mankind and McDougall as a means to 
effective government, H. G. Wells is led 
to it both on political and on spiritual 
grounds. The assumption that men are 
unclassifiable Secause practically homo- 
geneous, which underlies modern demo- 
cratic methods and all the fallacies of 
equal justice, are alien to his mind. 
Alien to his mind is also the modern 
method of classifying men into labour 
and capital, the landed interests, the 
liquor trade and the like.t He classi- 


fies men on a psychological basis. 


Four main classes of men are distin- 
guished, called respectively, the Poietic, 
the Kinetic, the Dull and the Base. The 


former two are the living tissue of the ` 
- state and the latter are the fulcra and, 


resistances, the bone and cover of its 
body. They are not hereditary classes, 


$ 


nor are they the result of any special 
process of breeding. They are classes to 
which men drift of their own accord. 
Education is uniform until differentia- 
tion becomes unmistakable, and each 
man must establish his position with 
regard to this abstract classification by 
his own quality, choice and develop- 
ment. To the accumulated activities 
of the poietic or creative class, are due 
all the forms assumed by human 
thought and feeling. All religious 
ideas, all ideas of what is good or 
beautiful, all inventions and discoveries, 
enter life through the poietic inspira- 
tions of man.f The Samurai who 
belong to this class are the scientists, 
philosophers and statesmen. The kine- 
tic class are distinguished by a more 
restricted range of imagination; their 
imagination does not range beyond the 
known, experienced and accepted, 


` though within these limits they may im- 


agine as vividly as or more vividly than 
members of ihe poietic group. They do 
not desire to do new things. Two ex- 
tremes of this class may be distinguish- 
ed according to the quality of their 
imaginative preferences. At‘one end is 
the mainly intellectual, unoriginal type 
which, with ‘energy of personality, 
makes an admirable judge or admini- 
strator and, without it, an uainventive, 
laborious, common mathematician or 
common scholar or common scientific 
man; while at the other end is the 
mainly emotional, unoriginal man, who 
can be a great actor, politician’ or 
preacher. 

Below these come the Dull who are 
altogether of inadequate imaginatiop, 
the people who never seem to learn 
thoroughly, or hear distinctly, or think 
clearly. They are the people who in 
any properly organised state should as' 
a class gravitate towards and below 
the minimum wage level that qualifies 
for marriage.§ 

The Base, may be poietic, kinetic or 
dull, though most commonly they are 
the last, and this definition concerns 
not so much the quality of their imagi- 





* Ibid. p. 163. 
{t Ibid. p. 184. 





+ E G. Wells, A Modern Utopia, p. 183. 
$ Did. p. 186, 
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_nation as a certain bias in it. They 
are egoistic and have no “moral sense”. 
They are rated as antagonistic to the 
state organiza-ion.* 

Considerations of space do not per- 
mit me to enter into an evaluation of 
the views of these three thinkers or to 
compare them with the system of caste 
as conceived by the Hindu tradition. 
The motives that have led them to a 
caste-organization of sociezy are slight- 
ly different. Different, in certain details, 
are also their schemes of caste. But 
every one of them takes his start from 
contemporary democratic society. 
They are unan.mous in declaring that 
democracy as it is, is subversive of the 
higher ideals of life. They are alzo 
one in urging that there are funda- 
mental differecces between man and 
man in nature and disposition, in edu- 
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cab lity and attachment to the different 
values of life. They can be narrowed 
down but they can never be annulled. 
Any one who takes a rational and not 
a sentimental view of life must admit 
that if a society would be normal and 
heathy it should integrate these differ- 
rences. A society which thus attempts 
to integrate differences of nature, dis- 
position and character, is a society 
based on caste. The greatest evil that 
such a society is open to is the ten- 
dency to multiply caste-distinctions and 
to make them rigid. But our western 
advocates of caste have taken care to 
safezuerd it against that evil. Caste, 
as conceived by them, does not run 
ccunter to democracy, but serves as a 
complement to it. 


Mysore. G. HANUMANTHA RAO 


THE MYSTICAL AND THE OCCULT’ 


Tn Mr. Lawrence Hyde's article Tre 
Mystical and the Occult, which appeared 
in your issue for November, 1933, there 
occur a number of statements and in- 
plications that are open to challenge 
from the point cf view of H. P. Blav- 
atsky’s Theosophy. 
` 1. Mr. Hyde maintains that “Tree 
Occultism or Tneosophy” and Bhakti 
or Mysticism are antithetical ; in effect, 
he says that the former is concerned 
with knowledgeabout the Real, and tke 
latter with entering into it, realising it. 

2. That “the Occultist is an intel- 
lectualist’. 

3. That Medame Blavatsky wes 
biased in favocr of intellectualism, cr 
` the “understancing of the laws accord- 
ing to which phenomena appear,” =s 
opposed to Mysticism, which attempts 
to realise the unity of all things. 

4. That Madame Blavazsky in her 
writings “nevez struck the more in- 
terior mystical note ”. 

It should be noted at the outset that 
the essay on Occultism versus The Occult 


Aris, on which Mr. Hyde bases his 
criticism of H. P. Blavatsky, contains 
only one aspect of her teaching about 
the Path that leads to Unity, Enlighten- 
ment, and Emancipation. It was written 
for a special purpose, which was to 
detez students of Theosophy, whose 
zeal was greater than their discrimina- 
ticn,from rushing into ascetic practices 
adopted from Indian Yoga. The article 
was to warn them to learn to walk 
before attempting to run, to grow 
wings before essaying flight. 

The fulness of Madame Blavatsky’s 
teaching on the subject of the Path is 
to be found in Te Voice of the Silence, 
which Mr. Hyde does not appear to 
have read. Ncw, if ever a book 
“struck the more interior mystical 
note,” this one does; and if space per- 
mitted, one might quote passage after 
passage to prove it The ideal which 
is he.d up in it as the goal of the Path. 
is that known in Northern Buddhism 
as Bodhisattvaship, or complete consec- ` 
ration to the service of humanity and 





id, p. 180, 
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the universe—Christhood, if you will. 
The Bodhisattva is the very embodi- 
ment of that universal, unselfish 
love, which is the inspiring urge in 
all true mysticism. But love alone 
does not make the aspirant a 
Bodhisattva; he must also possess 
both wisdom and strength, otherwise 
his sympathy with, and desire to serve, 
his fellows may—as often happens— 
impel him to actions that are futile, 
unwise, and even positively mischiev- 
ous. What use can a surgeon be to 
his patient #, in addition to compassion 
for his sufferings, he has not the 
knowledge to diagnose their cause, 
and the skill and firmness of hand to 
wield the curative knife? 

Universal love and compassion may 
be evoked or strengthened by mysiical 
meditation and aspiration; but wisdom 
and strength can be won only as the 
result of determined effort and the 
deliberate training of mind and will. 
Universal love and compassion are, as 
H. P. Blavatsky taught, the expression 
of the Buddhic principle in us—the 
inner Christ; but to become effectually 
operative for the good of mankind, they 
must work through a mind and emo- 
tional nature, which have been trained 
and brought wholly under control. 
Therefore it is that, as stated in Oc- 
cultism versus The Occult Arts, every 
aspirant to the Path must some day 
go through a training like that out- 
lined there. But that training by itself 
would not make a Bodhisattva. It is 
merely a stage, though an important 
stage, in a long course of effort, motiv- 
ed by universal love and manifesting 
in unselfish service. 

Pure intellectualism might make a 
dilettante in occult philosophy, but 
never an occultist ; while yoga training 
undertaken to acquire occult power 
for selfish ends was held by Madame 
Blavatsky to be the foulest “desecra- 
tion of the mysteries,” leading only to 
sorcery or to that state of virtual 
annihilation known in Northern 
Buddhism as Pratyeka Buddhaship. 
On the .other hand, mystic medi- 
tation, undertaken without know- 


ledge and as an end in itself, is nearly 
always accompanied by devotion to 
some exoteric creed, whose unwhole- 
some influence over the minds of the 
masses is fortified by the zeal and 
devotion of the mystic. Mystical con- 
templation, unguided and without 
knowledge, is apt to manifest itself 
outwardly as sentimentalism, and it not 
infrequently has been the cause of 
mental derangement. 

So the mystic, if he is to perfect his 
mysticism, must discipline himself to 
acquire self-control and understand- 
ing ; the occultist must be inspired by 
that universal love and compassion 
which is the realisation of the meta- 
physical unity that is at the back of 
phenomenal diversity. In a word, each 
must eventually follow the same Path 
to the same high achievement—or fail 
in his quest. 

With regard to what H. P. Blavatsky 
says about obedience, it should be noted 
that this is required only in connection 
with the advanced training referred 
to, which can be undertaken only by 
those who have gone a long way on 
the Path and have attained a relatively 
high degree of self-mastery and self- 
knowledge. Only such can know with 
assurance how to choose the Master to 
whom he may rightly and safely yield 
obedience ; for, to reverse the proverb, 
“no one is fit to obey until he has 
learned to command himself.” For the 
average man or woman to give blind 
obedience to some alleged dispenser or 
vendor of occult secrets is an abomin- 
able and wholly dangerous thing, and 
contrary to all genuine Theosophical 
teaching. 

It may be conceded to Mr. Hyde 
that true poetic feeling is quite foreign 
to certain neo-Theosophical writers ; 
but one and all of the persons whom 
he mentions in this connection have 
distorted Madame Blavatsky’s Theo- 
sophy in the light of their own psychic 
(not spiritual) experiences and reve- 
lations. A much truer notion of the 
Theosophical teachings as to the Path 
may be gained from the works of such 
earlier writers as William Q. Judge, 
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Charles Johnston, and Jasper Niemand, 
or, among those still livirg, to William 
Kingsland, and that greatest of all 
Western mystical poets AE. As to 
H. P. Blavatsky herself, let Mr. Hyde 
re-read Occultism versus The Occult 


In the November, 1933, number of 
Tue ARYAN PATH Mr. Lawrence Hyde 
states (p. 754) that “this [occult] philo- 
sophy, for all the authority behind it, 
invites criticism.” It would be interest- 
ing to know what is this “authority” 
apparently recognized by Mr. Hyde. 
He is, doubtless, aware that he is not 
the first person to criticize the philoso- 


phy expounded by Madame Blavatsky. : 


She herself welcomed informed “criti- 
cism. She fought to liberate men’s minds 
from external authorities and to induce 
them to rely on their own intelligence. 
She, therefore, defied both the author- 
ity of religions which impose stultify- 
ing “ beliefs” on men, and the author- 
itative pronouncements of modern 
science regarding the nature of man and 
his evglution. She stated, however, that 
she did not write for the “average per- 
son”. Real Mystae or Occultists ( she 
used these terms with identical conno- 
tation) are exceedingly rare flowers at 
the present stage of human evolution ; 
and individual judgment can be devel- 
oped in “the great mass of mankind” 
only by first freeing them from the influ- 
ences of suggestion and from ideas im- 
posed on them by would-be holders of 
psychological, religious, “ occult, ” or 
“mystical” authority. 

Às Ï understand Madame Blavatsky's 
writings it was no part of her work 
for intellectual and psychical freedom 
to set up any authority, human or di- 
vine. Her philosophy was rooted in 
her own experience and that of others 
attached to the School in which she was 
initiated. She was not a mere “ think- 
er”; and she declared that each man 
has to gain self-knowledge ultimately 
in the same hard school of expertence. 

Mr. Hyde suggests as alternative 


Arts after he has read The Voice of the 


Silence, and he will then be able to ` 


appreciate the exact position in her 
general scheme of the training describ- 
ed in the first named work. 

London R. A. V. Morris 


authorities “the teachings of modern 
psychology” and “ the findings of mod- 
ern science.” As there are some fifty 
different schools of modern psychology 
any man-in-the street or modern intell- 
ectual can easily find an authority to 
lean on. Nor do men of science to-day 
speax with one authoritative voice 
on tte interpretations of their “findir.gs”. 
Ther are, in fact, at an impasse and in 
disagreement amongst themselves. 

It is significant that no experimental 
sciectist of any note has ever pub-icly 
criticized Madame Blavatsky’s scienti- 
fic philosophy. On the contrary, 
many of her hints have been utilized in 
laboratory researches, and the accu- 
racy of her statements has been demon- 
strated in every department of science. 
And the dogmatic authorities who op- 
posed her and intrigued against her 
never attempted to refute her philoso- 
phy with facts or by logical argument. 
They either suspected or knew it to be 
true but preferred, not unnaturally, to 
maintain the prestige of their own 
dozmas, by means of mass suggestion. 
By the same means they endeavoured 
to dastroy Madame Blavatsky’s repu- 
tation in order to put an end to her 
intellectual influence. 


London. ` W. W. LEISENRING 


[Last month we published one cri- 
ticis on Mr. Lawrence Hyde’s article, 
and in this issue two further letters 
are included. We bring this corres- 
pondance to a close by quoting two 
direct statements on the subject by 
H. P. Blavatsky herself :— 

“Feal Occultism had been prevalent 
amorg the Mystics during the cen- 
turies that preceded our era.”—The 
Secret Doctrine, 1, xl, 
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“There is no essential difference Esotericist’ or Eastern Occultist.”"— 
between a ‘mystic’ and a ‘Theosophist- Lucifer, V, 157.—Eps.] 


FEAR—NOT HATRED 


I cannot pass without a protest the 
fantastic—and therefore harmful— 
statements concerning France contain- 
ed in the “Letter frofa London” in 
THe ARYAN PATH for December 
1933, p. 853. If the author had visi- 
ted France now or at any time since 
the War, he could not possibly have 
found the country “hysterical with 
hate”. If the state of public opinion 
must be defined in a single word, 
“fear” would be nearer the mark. 
No doubt some die-hard “ patriots ” 
might be found who hate the Germans, 
but they are generally ridiculed, and 
the public attitude ranges from dis- 
trust—which is not hatred—to an ear- 
nest desire for mutual understanding. 
The German language is more often 
heard in the streets than English, and 
this was the case even before the great 
influx of Jewish refugees. 

The story of the anti-German wed- 
ding-party (which nobody here seems 
to have heard of before) has every 
appearance of being the invention of a 
journalist. Even supposing the pota- 
tions of the wedding feast had dimmed 
the sight and the judgment of the re- 
vellers (who are said to be Parisians, 
and cannot have been so ignorant) 
there is no reason why the name of 
Hindenburg should have excited their 
wrath, as the old Marshal is esteemed 
on all sides as a true and blameless 
gentleman. Indeed, a year and a half 
ago, it was thought a curious turn of 
fate that the former Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Army should now 
appear as the representative of the 
more sedate and liberal element in his 
country. As a contrast to the retire- 
ment of our own Generals ( whose only 
goal seems to be the French Academy), 
his election tọ the Presidency had 


aroused many fears which his subse- 
quent career entirely dispel'ed. 

In the present cheerless end confus- 
ed state of the world, THe ARYAN 
PATH will doubtless prefer to seek for 
such symptoms as may be found of 
good-will amongst men. In this con- 
nection, I think it should be noted that 
the last elections in France (1932) 
turned entirely on foreign politics, and 
the result was the overwhelming ex- 
pression of a desire for peace and 
disarmament. ` Is it not significant also 
that Hitler’ himself thought fit to 
choose “ peace” as the slogan for the 
recent vote in Germany ? 

As stated in the “Letter from 
London” the greatest danger, in France 
likewise, is felt to be the “silent but 
horribly powerful” influence of the 
private armament firms. 


Paris. JEAN BuHOT 

[Our Correspondent emphasises a 
distinction which in our opinion is not 
really a distinction at all. Hatred and 
Fear are in reality two Cifferent as- 
pects of one emotion. Where we hate, 
we fear; where we fear we hate. It 
may be that in France, just now, the 
Fear aspect is uppermost, but, under- 
lying it, ready to raise its head at any 
moment, is its twin brother, Hate. 
There was no personal animus against 
France in the “Letter from London,” 
but a statement of what the writer 
conceived to be the truth about the 
present situation. We would remind 
our esteemed correspondent that 
“perfect love casteth out fear”. If, 
according to him, Fear rather than 
Hate would be the word applicable to 
the state of public opinion in France 
just now, it is obvious that Love must 
be absent,—Eps.] 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Sir Alexander Cardew writes in 
The Rationalist Annual an interest- 
ing account of how the Churches 
have supporied and sustained 
slavery from the earliest times. 
Churches themselves owned slaves 
and Christiar Councils forbade 
their liberation. Church Fathers 


like Chrysostom and Augustine. 


busied themselyes with the defence 
of slavery. sir A. G. Cardew 
writes :— 

Throughout those long centuries the 
Church not onl” recognized, but was 
particeps crimis, itself owning im- 

, mense numbers >ï slaves ard actually 


exerting all its cuthority against their 


emancipation wien they were Church 
property. ... In 1452 Pope Nicholas V 
granted to the King of Portugal the 
right to attack al heathen wherever he 
might find them, seize th2ir goods, 

“and consign their person to eternal 
slavery ” Thus the Popes of 
Rome may fairly be said to have pre- 
sided over the commencemeat of mod- 
ern slavery. 

Turning to another great denom- 
ination of Churchianity, the Ang- 
lican, Sir A. G. Cardew points out 
how the English took up che slave 
trace; Sir John Hawkins was the 
first English skave trader—and his 
ship was called the Jesus! Protes- 
tant Churches in America for years 
upheld the cause of slavery and 
used all their influence on its be- 
half. 
the credit of consistently denounc- 
ing slavery belongs to the Quakers. 
While the numerous Protestant 


Among all the Christians _ 


“ends of verss 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS, 


sects have finally acknowledged 
the iniquity of slavery, the Roman 
Church “ still, maintains that slav- 
ery is not contrary to religion”. At 
the close’of his article Sir A. G. 
Carcew refers to Christian Abys- 
sinia and Islamic Arabia, where 
slavery still flourishes. He quotes 
a graphic and gruesome picture 
from Grahl’s The Citadel of Ethiopia 
and says that even so eminent an 
authority on the subject as Sir John 
Harris does not seem to realize the 
actualities of the case. Referring 
to Arabia he says that slavery 
“was authorized by Muhammad 
and ñ sanctioned by the Koran”. 


cerae 


There is little doubt that, 
throvghout history, religious ortho- 
doxy and theology—Christian or 
Pagan, Eastern or Western—have 
lent support to all fornts of slavery. 
And why should such an indict- 
ment sound strange? It is but a 
natural sequence flowing from the 
pivotal doctrine of every organized 
religion, that pope and priest must 
save and therefore rule the souls 
and minds of their flock; if not 
with persecution, then by fear. 
Bodily slavery, horrible as it is, 
emenates from the archetype— 
spiritual slavery. 

In India another variant of slav- 
ery flourishes—that of the depres- 
sed classes; it takes numerous 
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forms but is known under the gene- 
ric name of Untouchability. Some 
religiously befogged minds among 
the Hindus resist the abolition of 
that slavery for which Gandhiji is 
labouring with might and main, 
and they do so in the name of reli- 
gion. The Churches own millions 
of mind-slaves; so f° the Brah- 
manical temples ; and unless these 
slave-makers and slave-owners are 
defeated, souls and minds will 
continue to be corrupted and one 
or other kind of slavery will con- 
tinue to flourish. 





That Christianity has failed to 
satisfy the intellectual and spiri- 
tual needs of modern times is taken 
for granted, yet now and again 
apologists come forward to defend 
this dying creed. Thus, in an arti- 
cle, “Quo Vadis,” in the December 
Contemporary Review, Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson speaks of the Bible as 
containing “much that is hard to 
understand, at times unintelligible 
and in places repulsive,” but des- 
pite this he upholds the traditional 
Christian position and in all seri- 
ousness asks :— 

Does not a candid view of all the 
evidence lead clearly to the conclusion 
that the facts of individual life and of 
history make any other position [ than 
the Christian ] clearly irrational ? 

The device of merely raising a 
rhetorical question cannot explain 
away the fact that the weight of 
authoritative opinion is against the 
inference drawn by Sir Alfred. 

Further, Sir Alfred argues that 
the enormous increase in the sale 
of the Bible as recorded by the 


Bible Society disproves the view 


` that there has been a decay in the 


influence of Christianity. For the 
benefit of those who, like him, 
wax enthusiastic over the statis- 
tics given by that Society, we 
reproduce below some pertinent 
observations made by the Times 
Literary Supplement in its issue of 
December 14th. 

Although more Bibles are sold now 
than ever before, the Scriptures are 
probably less read than at any time 
for some generations back. The chief 
cause of the decline in Bible reading is 
beyond dispute, and was recently stat- 
ed by Prof. Burkitt with his customary 
vigour and clarity. The Bible is not 
now read so frequently or so intensely 
as by our grandfathers because it is no 
longer, except in special circles, regard- 
ed as an infallible book. That belief 
has now collapsed, undermined by the 
labours of generations of textual and 
historical scholars. 

The most astonishing portion of 
Sir Alfred’s article, however, is 
that where he deals with the re- 
ligious state of India. He is 
opposed to a union amongst Chris- 
tian bodies in Christian countries 
on the ground that an institution 
or a church organization may be 
suited to one class of people and 
not to another, but he thinks that 
Christianity independent of all 
organization, is the religion most 
suited to India :— 

Such a Christianity is the great hope 
for India which is crying out for a 
religion based on an Incarnation, and 
not troubled by sectarian differences 
which really mean little there, though 
regarded as important here. 


- This interesting discovery that 
India is above sectarian differences 
but that England is not, is flattering 
to India but is wide of the mark, 
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In any case India, the seat of a 
mighty religious philosophy of its 
own, is not “crying out for” any 
religion, and certainly would not 
be tempted by Christianity. 

Sir Alfred’s article only shows 
how even among the thoughtful in 
England some are hopelessly out of 
touch with the realities of the 
present-day religious situation all 
over. the world. 





- Mr. Hugh T'A. Fausset, a well- 
known contributor to THE ARYAN 
PATH, recently published an auto- 
biography, A Modern Prelude, in 
which he attempts “to formulate 
a faith which would equally satisfy 
the demands of the modern mind 
and the deepest instincts of the self.” 
This attempt has been designated 
by his reviewer, Mr. Wynyard 
Browne, in The English Review, as 
“ A Refined Theosophy, ” a system 
of thought he does not think “ like- 
_ ly to appeal to the Western mind ”. 

Theosophy, an eclectic -fin-de-siécle 
substitute for religion, however sensi- 
tive and well-informed, holds little 
hope for the future. And Mr. Fausset 
has little more to offer as a cure for 
“the modern neurosis” than a refined 
theosophy. All his constructive thought 
is vitiated by a persistent dualism, 
the ghost that haunts his inheritance, 
which gives rise to the ambiguous and 
dangerous distinction on which this 
book is based, between the personal 
self and the real self. 

It is true that Theosophy is ec- 
lectic. Itis true that it is fin-de- 
siecle, inasmuch, but only inasmuch 
as that for our era it was repro- 
claimed in 1875. But why should 
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it not be suited to Western minds? 
Surely the problems which Th2os- 
ophy has solved for countless 
generations in the East, and for 
many hungering souls in the West, 
know no territorial division. Is 
“ the modern neurosis” peculiarly 
a Western product? Theosophy in 
its true sense is not a substitute 
for any particular exoteric re- 
ligion, but represents at once 
an attitude to life and a method 
of living. We cannot, naturally, 
expect Mr. Browne to assent to 
this, but we do feel he may have 
been misled in his criticism of Mr. 
Fausset’s distinction between the 
real and the personal self, by crude 
classifications of pseudo-theosop hy. 
There are not two selves, in che 
sense of two actual tangible entities. 
Man is undoubtedly a unit, end 
is only divided for the purposes 
of study and analysis as the 
anatomist divides the body; 
and there is a correct division 
from the study of which Mr. 
Browne will profit. However, even 
he must admit that in every 
man there are two natures, cne 
good and one bad—thé former as- 
pires to spiritual things, the latter 
clings to that which is of the ear-h, 
earthy. They have been termed, 
respectively, the noetic‘and the psy- 
chic. And this duality persists in 
every man. We feel that if Mr. 
Browne would look a little mcre 
closely into the “ fin-de-siecle substi- 
tute zor religion,” he would find 
rasons to amend some portions of 
a review which is on the whole 
not wisympathetic. 


Point out the '“ Way ''—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 


star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF TOLSTOY 


Leo Tolstoy belongs to the very 
small band of thinkers who regard 
the tenets of the Sermon on the 
Mount as not impossible of practice 
in daily life. Not only did he 
preach but he lived the Christian 
life according to his perceptions, 
thus shedding lustre on Christen- 
dom and casting shame on the 
churches. He was ridiculed and 
persecuted for this. One more 
example of how his views and con- 
victions were suppressed is shown 
by the service which The New York 
Times has rendered in unearthing 
and publishing Tolstoy’s address 
written in 1909 on the “vile and 
criminal business” of war. It was 
prepared by special request, 
and was read at the Stockholm 
Peace Conference in August, 1910. 
“To the peacemakers of that day it 
seemed to be too extreme in its con- 
clusions. Better, so they thought, 
that it be not discussed. With due 
decorum, the document was con- 
signed to the oblivion of the 


archives and, in that year, the voice 
of Tolstoy was silenced by death.” 


We wish to draw attention 
to the two forces of Hypocrisy 
and Fear: which permeate and 
envelop the motives and methods 
of most “civilized” men and women, 
a fact which the simple, straight- 
forward and downright words 
of Tolstoy bring home to every 
thoughtful man. 


Tolstoy throws out a challenge to 
(1) “all those who form the govern- 
ment” and (2) “the armies consist- 
ing.of Christians and trained to 
murder” to declare themselves in 
favour of— 


either Christianity with love for 
God and for your neighbour, or the 
State with armies and wars... If it 
is stated that Christianity forbids 
murder then there will be ro army and 
there will be no government. If it is 
stated that we, the government, recog- 
nize the lawfulness of murder and 
reject Christianity—no one would want 
to obey such a government, which bases 
its power on murder. 


138 Se : 

His demand for a clear answer 
to this uncomfortable question is 
compelling b2cause of its justice: 
Are you or are you not a Christian ? 
If not, whaz: are you? This 
was a challerge to hypocrisy, and 
it can be made to-day as in 1910. 

This sin is not confined to the 
declaration cf: war and mainte- 
nance of peece alone; in every 
sphere of pubic life, hypocrisy pre- 
vails. A similar challenge if made 
must perforce remain unanswered 
by the leaders of “civilization” and 
their followers—in legislatures, in 
social circles, in places of worship, 
in editorial sanctums. 

Hypocrisy ts called one of the 
two unpardonable sins in Occultism 
because it deprives the aspirant of 
his vision of Reality, however lim- 
ited. It creates a thick fog which 
deprives the hypocrite of his own 
vision. Trying to fool and dupe 
others, the hypocrite fools and 
dupes himself. It does not take 
very long for a sincere and pure- 
minded man to see through him. 
The safety of the modern hypocrite 
lies in the fact that most of the time 
he has to deal with hypocrites. 
Diplomats of one country are as 
befogged as tbose of another; ego- 
tists in one social set encounter 
egotists in anather ; Jesuits of the 
Orient are as astute as the Brah- 
mans of the West; it is such befog- 
ged leaders wko control the nerves 
and muscles of humankind. Mental 
and moral slavery extensively pre- 
vails, in spite af universal franchise 
and free compulsory education. 

The remedy? Jt is implicit in 
Tolstoy’s second assumption. He 
attacks the fear which obsesses 
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governments and nations and 
app2als to them to exorcise that 
ghost. 


. just as sometimes a small 
amont of electric current is sufficient 
to turn a liquid into a solid body, so it 
may be that only a small effort—some- 
times a single word—is required to lead 
us from the cruel and unreasonable life 
of the men of our time, with their 
divisions, armaments and armies, to a 
reasonable life, in keeping with the 
conscious requirements of present-day 
humanity. j 


Heinstances the simple utterance 
of the child in Andersen’s fairy tale 
who saw the Emperor naked, and 
said so. ‘‘We must say the same; 
we nust say what all know but do 
not venture to state.” The fear 
which accompanies the herd 
instinct is intense. People are scar- 
ed b7 what others say. The course 
of action of most men and women is 
determined not by them but for 
them. ‘The arbitrary nature of 
what is “good form” and what is 
“not done” .is hardly questioned. 
The political party, the social set, 
the religion and the nation to 
which a person belongs—these 
claim his unquestioned loyalty ; so 
unqvestioned that they have be- 
come veritable fetters of a slavery 
far more injurious than bodily 
slavery. 

To cast out hypocrisy courage is 
needed ; to cast out fear, perception. 
To fizht the evils of world-wars we 
need to fight the egotism which 
begezs hypocrisy and the cowar- 
dice which begets fear. This 
necessitates the assumption by 
men and women of what Emerson 
calls the “ military attitude of the 
soul”, 


PSYCHISM : ITS DANGERS AND ITS USES 


[ Hugh VA. Fausset, whose recently published autobiography A Modern 
Prelude has been much discussed, is the author of A Study in Development, The 
Proving of Psyche and other psychological studies.—Ens. ] 


The need of the majority cf 
Westerners to-day to recover a 
spiritual centre is apparent enough. 
And it is becoming increasingly a 
felt need. Hence the number cf 
men and women who, distracted 
by the clamour of a mechanised 
life, are seeking relief for ther 
jaded nerves in practices com- 
mended to them by all sorts of 
guides, many of whom, whether 
they be Faith-Healers, Psycho- 
analysts, or self-acclaimed Yogis, 
lack the real spiritual insight 
which alone could qualify them for 
the responsible office which they 
so lightly assume. f 

Thesituation is, indeed, symptom- 
atic of a period in which the old 
is dying and the new is as yet still 
struggling to be born. On the one 
hand we have the organised reli- 


gions which, despite their deposits. 


of traditional teaching concerning 
the states of “ holy living and holy 
dying,” are too compromised by 
their dogmas and too jealous of 
their vested interests to renew 
their spiritual knowledge by redis- 
covering its source in the ancient 
Wisdom-Religion. On the other 
hand many of the numero.s 
modern religious ‘cults lack al- 
together that basis of true piety 
without which the science of the 


spiritual life cannot be safely prac- 
tised or truly known. Nor do they 
possess, like the churches, any 
Scriptures or any body of doctrine . 
or philosophy to restrain the ex- 
cesses of irresponsible individuals. 
Anq since the modern world is full 
of neurotics, it is inevitable that 
psychism should be in as much 
demand as psycho-analysis and 
that many of those who advertise 
their capacity to meet this demand 
should be in some degree at least 
neurotics themselves, even when 
their motive is apparently dis-. 
interested. i 
Anyone who knows how very 
potent, both for good and evil, 
psycho-therapy in all its branches 
can be, will not belittle the dangers 
of the situation. Yet it is not by turn- 
ing away in horror from psychism 
that these dangers may be elimi- 
nated but by learning to distinguish 
a true science of the inner life 
froma false. The orthodox Chris- 
tian attitude to all such practices 
is, of course, a simple one. Sum- 
med up in a few words it is,— 
“Have nothing to do with them. 
Go to Church and say your prayers. 
Live a decent active life; think of 
others as much as you can and of 
yourself as little as you can. Trust 
in God and cultivate a healthy 
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mind in a heathy body. But as for 
more interio-: or self-conscious 
methods of discipline ar of spiri- 
tual development, leave them to 
saints, cranks, and morbid ori- 
entals.” 

Such an attitude may at one time 
have. been adequate for che major- 
ity of men anc women ir the West 
who were engrossed ir. the out- 
ward practical demands of life and 
had not yet been disintegrated by 
forces within and without. But 
to-day so simple and external a 
rule of life is irsufficient. Madame 
Blavatsky divined truly enough 
that a disease of our cycle would 
be that of Psychism. Yet despite 
all the dangercus impostures asso- 
ciated with occultism and spiritual- 
ism to-day, the growing :nterest in 
them is not stmply morbid. It is 
prophetic, surely, of a new kind of 
consciousness and of ccmmunion 
with the spirizual which is essen- 
tial to man’s development and even 
survival. It & because man has 
become imprisoned in a falsely ra- 
tionalised univ2rse of his own self- 
centred making that he is greedy 
for any psych.c experience, how- 
ever trivial or delusiv2, which 
seems to transcend the barren 
categories of thought, of which he 
is utterly weary. Yet it is only by 
breaking throuzh these categories 
and transforming thought into 
spiritual experience that he can 
renew the springs of his lfe. It is 
a recognition of this necessity 
which gives force to the findings of 
the psycho-ana:ysts, even if for the 
- most part they reduce the spiritual 
to terms of unconscious instinct. 
But although tae interpretation of 


the spiritual, advanced by such a 
psychologist as Jung, is manifestly 
inadequate, we are in complete 
agreement with him when he 
writes that “ we moderns are faced 
with the necessity of rediscovering 
the Hfe of the spirit; we must ex- 
perience it anew for ourselves.” 
This-is the one way in which we 
can Dreak the spell that binds us, 
nct only .to the “cycle of biologi- 
cal evénts,” but to the prison- of 
raticnalistic thought. The logic of 
the lower individual mind (Manas) 
must be progressively sacrificed to 
the insight of the supra-individyal 
Reason (Buddhi). Nor can we 
doubt that this process of growth 
towards the unity of a creative self- 
hood can be furthered by certain 
interior practices’ of which the 
virtue and validity have been in- 
contestably proved. For it is by 
inner evolution rather than revolu- 
tion that most modern men and 
women may find their true selves. 
Conversion of the old convulsive 
kind is, indeed, seldom possible, 
even if it were desirable, to-day 
throvgh the very growth of that 
rational self-consciousness from 
which man is increasingly pining to 
be delivered. Delivery, it is true, 
can only come through a veritable 
rebirth from the darkness of egoistic 
errorinto the light of spiritual truth. 
But this second birth need not 
come upon a man suddenly or with 
sensational violence. And if we 
examine many past conversions of 
this violent kind, we shall gene- 
rally and, not only that they occur- 
red ir predominantly simple people, 


-but that while the nature of the 


individual thus possessed and torn 
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asunder was permanently changed 
on a certain level, the change did 
_ not affect the more interior levels 
of his being and may even have 
arrested the growth of certain 
finer faculties. 

Modern psychology has at least 
sharpened our sensitiveness to the 
taint of egoism with which it is it- 
self infected. And in many who 
have laid claim justly tọ conver- 
sion it is not difficult to detect an 
ego imperfectly redeemed. Such 
men have grasped too soon at the 
satisfaction and the renewed ener- 
gy which Faith brings with it. 
And to-day although the disease of 
doubt has incapacitated so many, it 
has at least revealed to us how 
complex, deceptive and deeply- 
rooted egoism is, and how long 
and subtle a process of transform- 
ation is involved in really eradicat- 
ing it. Itis, for example, because 
the religious “ group ” movement, 
‘known as “Buchmanism,” which 
advertises its activities most loudly 
in the West to-day, neglects to 
study- the science of conversion 
and employs the old crude methods 
of revivalism, that it is also the 
most superficial. 

Such methods are inadequate to- 
day because they reflect an atti- 
tude which is behind instead of in 
front of the consciousness of the 
age. They evade instead of truly 
solving the problem of the Prome- 
thean intellect and they disregard 
the more exact knowledge concern- 
ing subjective processes which iy 
being acquired both from ancient 
esoteric and modern psychological 
sources. For although we cannot 
share Dr. Jung’s belief that analyti- 


cal psychology is going of itself to 
fill “that void which hitherto has 
marked the psychic insufficiency of 
Western culture as compared with 
that of the East,” we do agree with 
him that we have reached a cultur- 
al level when we must fargo com- 
pulsion, whether emotional or doc- 


‘trinal, and turn to self-development. 


For this, as he rightly adds, we 
must have knowledge of a way or 
a method. Such a way is not as 
unknown, as Dr. Jung supposes, 
nor are the findings and experi- 
ences of the psychologist as neces- 
sary to provide a foundation for it, 
as he suggests. Nevertheless both 
modern psychology and ancient 
psychism can contribute elements 
of value to that science of the 
inner life which it is urgently 
necessary that Western man should 
build up and practise. 

The fascination, therefore, which 
psychic life exerts upon modern 
man is only in its morbid ‘aspect a 
sign of decadence. It contains, as 
Dr. Jung remarks, the promise ofa 
far-reaching spiritual change in the 
Western world, a breaking of the : 
bonds of rationalism, an opening of 
the creative depths. Therein lies 
the danger. For in thase depths 
move the forces of destruction as 
well as of creation. There is secu- 
rity of a kind in the narrow citadel 
of rationalistic consciousness. The 
elemental powers of darkness are 
refused entrance into it, even if the 
spiritual powers of light are shut 
out too. But when the sentry or 
censor is removed and the gates are 
flung open, strange and terrible 
monsters may well emerge from 
the swamps and hidden places of 
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the unconscious and defy the 
power of the individual, in whom 
the old inhibitions have been loos- 
ed, to control them. The history 
of modern psycho-anelysis, and_ 
more particularly of that associ- 
ated with the theory and technique 
of Freud, confirms the truth of 
this. Admittedly Freud’s theory, 
despite its reduction cf spiritual 
values to terms of sexuality, has 
proved its relevance as an effectual 
basis for treatment in certain neu- 
rotic cases. But only a man of the 
deepest imaginative insight could 
be safely trusted to know when 
and how to apply it; while, if, mis- 
applied, it might well have the 
most disastrous consequences. And 
the same applies to the loosening 
of complexes by other methods of 
analysis. No one will deny that 
such disabling knots in the person- 
ality should be untied. But to untie 
them too soon or in the wrong way 
may well result in a merely super- 
ficial adaptation of the individual 
to life and the arrest or distortion 
of his real spiritual growth. 

And wilful experimentsin psychic 
practices are even morecangerous, 
perhaps, than experiments in 
psycho-analysis. Here again we 
have to do with something of real 
potential value. The control of 
the mind or of the breatk, the dis- 
cipline of meditation in its various 
forms, the fostering of the intuitive 
faculty and the inner vision are all 
in some measure necessary to the 
growth of a new self and a higher 
consciousness. Yet the temptation 
to indulge in psychic practices for 
selfish ends is very great and many 
who are drawn to them t3-day are 
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sensationalists seeking to tap re- 
seryoirs of power or to satisfy a 
mozbid appetite for the occult. It 
cannot, therefore, be too strongly 
emphasised that such abnormal 
faculties as clairvoyance or trance- 
utterance have no spiritual value 
in themselves. Psychic faculties 
are simply unusual forms of sensi- 
tiveness, which are found scme- 
times in people of very elementary 
spiritual development, but which 
may, also, appear in those who 
hav2 reached an advanced stage in 
true mystical unfoldment. And 
oby-ously it is only by these latter 
that such faculties can be spiritual- 
ly employed. To seek to develop 
them as instruments of power or 
to exploit them for gain or self- 
advertisement or even to suppose 
that any true revelation of reality 
on other planes of life can be ac- 
quir2d through them by those who 
are not spiritual:y altogether eman- 
cipazed from the desires of the 
lower self, is tc be guilty of zhe 
gravest error. 

Psychic practices of an esoteric 
kind can, in short, only be safely 
undertaken by those who have 
truly dedicated themselves to the 
mystical life and who are, also, in 
a position to receive really enlight- 
ened guidance. For those who act 
upon the knowledge that the only 
power one should desire is power 
over one’s lower self and the capac- 
ity tc be of service to others, they 
may well be aids to integration 
and <o the growth of those firer 
spiritual faculties which are the 
higher senses of the reborn man. 
But without the self-surrender 
which is the fundamental condition 
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of any man becoming “a new cre- 
ation” neither psychism nor psycho- 
analysis can further real organic 
growth. And they may well cnly 
intensify a disorganic state. 

For egoism is far more of a men- 
ace in the new world of psychic 
and psychological experiment than 
it was in the old world of traditional 
culture, prudent rationality, and self- 
interested morality. These at least 
were safeguards against sub-ration- 
al forces, if they were also barriers 
against supra-rational inspiration. 
Doubtless in many cases the des- 
tructive impulses were only sup- 
pressed and either generated a 
sickly internal conflict or broke 
out eventually in violent insurrec- 
tion. But at least the individual 
was not encouraged to stimulate 
powers within him which he was 
not morally advanced enough to 
control or direct aright. And this 
is the danger of both psychism and 
psycho-analysis in irresponsible 
hands. For in throwing off the 
rule of a limited reason, the indiv- 
idual is only too liable to abandon 
himself to a flux of unlimited in- 
stinct. The higher consciousness 
which he seeks in place of the old 
dead rationalism is not of course 
to be found in this way. It can 
only be realised by a long and 
patient course of self-discipline. 
The limited rationality, which it is 
desirable to outgrow, lies, in fact, 
between two extremes—the super- 
conscious and the unconscious. 
The faculty of the superconscious 
is the imagination or intuition; 
the faculty of the unconscious is 
instinct. Essentially psychic prac- 
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tices are intended to fester the 
growth of the imagination and 
to strengthen the creative will; 
while psycho-therapy aims at re- 
solving disabling conflicts and in- 
hibitions in the instinctive depths. 
And each, rightly administered, 
can be of creative and curative 
value. But wrongly administered 
and to the wrong people psychism 
can lead men out of the safe citadel 
of rationality into a wilderness of 
fantasy or even insanity, ‘while 
psycho-analysis can inflame a 
“libido” which it is quite incom- 
petent to sublimate or transform. 
To,conclude, therefore, we may 
say that in the new world of spir- 
itual discovery and adventure 
which is opening out before us it is 
even more essential than it was in 
the old narrow world of rationalism 
to eliminate egoism. To undertake 
psychic practices in a spirit of 
curiosity or with a desire for en- 
hanced personal power is a sin 
against the light. Similarly to be- 
lieve that any spiritual value at- 
taches to peculiar psychic experi- 
ences in themselves or to forget 
that the quality of any vision and 
its degree of reality depends on 
the spiritual grade of therecipient, 
is to be guilty of gross credulity 
and superstition, To qualify as a 
true visionary requires a moral 
elevation and a purity of motive 
far beyond that of ordinary mun- 
dane standards. And it is only 
those who are sincerely striving 
after such inward truth and have 
dedicated themselves to the myst- 
ical life who may safely practise its 
psychic science. 
HuGu l'A. FAUSSET 


NATIONALISM: PAST FAILURES AND FUTURE HOPES 


[We purposely bring together ar-icles written by eminent men residing in 
three different cities of the world. All af them deal with the subject of the 


influence of religion in national life. 


Dr. Hacs Kohn of Jerusalem -egaris Nationalism as destructive of 
universalism arc looks forward to the emergence of a common faith and a 


universal religion. 


Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee of Calcucta, taking acvantage of the Ram 
Mohan Rai Centenary, appeals to his cc-religionists ġo utilize the power of 
religion in the service of Indian Nationalism. 

Mr. Philippe Mairet, joint Editor cf Purpose (London), writes of the 
nationalistic renaissance in Asia, particularly in Iridia, and points out that “ the 
clear duty that presents itself to the political minds of Asia is to learn from the 
supreme mistake of Europe and avoid it’ —Ens. ] 


I.—NATIONALISM AND RELIGION 


The recent period of history 
which started with the French Re- 
volution and with Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns all over Europe has rightly 
been called the age of nationalism. 
But this age was in no way confin- 
ed to Europe; its influence spread 
during the following decades over 
all countries cf the earth, and even 
the most remote countries of Asia, 
living until chen still under the 
ancient order vf their religious tra- 
ditions, have been touched by the 
new spirit. Only about thirty years 
ago Arminius Vambéry, a Hungar- 
ian scholar who had devoted his 
life to the study of the Middle East 
wrote :— 

Religion abso-bs the intellect of the 
Asiatic ; it is stronger than his feeling 
of nationality, for the latter is almost 
everywhere of second importance. 

The same tk ought was expressed 
by another scholar in a slightly 
different way — | 


Each religion in the East represents 
a social group with a more or less self- 
contained culture, and in many respects 
the term, “Religion” rather corres- 
mds to wha: we understand by 
‘nation” : indeed the Muslim is accus- 


tomed to regard Islam and Christendom 
as to nations. 

Bat those writers and many 
other observers forgot one impor- 
tant fact: that even in Europe 
nationalism and the idea of nation- 
ality and of all that it involves is 
only of rather recent growth, entire- 
ly unknown to the Middle Ages, 
and that the East and even Africa 
in our days are undergoing under 
the influence of Europe quick and 
redizal changes in their mental 
outlook and social attitude. Very 
few decades after Vambéry had 
recorded his judgment about reli- 
gion and nationalism in Asia, one 
of the progressive leaders of Islam 
in Ir.dia, S. Khuda Buksh, wrote in 
the leading Muslim review in Cal- 
cutta that Islam has realized that 
its future lies in its powers of soli- 
darity and that 
that solidarity should draw its strength 
and sustenance =rom a scheme of 
things, real and vital, and that scheme 
is nanght else save that of Nationalism, 
and Nationalism pure and undefiled. 
That such is the trend of events is 


clear to all who seriously scan the 
political horizon. 
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And an American missionary, 
Wilson Clash, corroborates from 
his observations the statement of 
the Indian leader :— 


The youth of Islam to-day is think- 
ing in terms of politics more than reli- 
gion. He is often far more interested 
in his nation’s welfare than in the 
spread of Islam. f 

The same is true ‘about’ those 
old Asiatic religious civilizations 
outside the pale of Islam—Hindu- 
ism and Confucianism. India and 
China, up to a very recent date 
venerable, social and religious civi- 
lizations, are becoming nations. 
The Indian National Congress 
wishes to represent Indian nation- 
hood and national aspirations 
above all religious and social cleav- 
ages of the still powerful past. 
The fathers and guides of modern 
China have not been disciples of 
Confucius, whose sayings and doc- 
trine have moulded during 2,500 
years the whole of China’s moral 
and intellectual, social and person- 
- al life, but Christians of Chinese 
origin. It is only twenty years ago 
that the head of China was a priest- 
king, the Son of Heaven, and China 
a theocracy, but to-day nobody is 
surprised that in present-day China 
the religion of the ruler is not 
taken into account. . Sun-Yat-Sen 
was a Christian ; Tchang-Kai-Shek 
was baptized at the time he was 
the virtual dictator of the Chinese 
Republic—and this without any 
protest by Chinese youth, for their 
interest is entirely concentrated on 
the Chinese national renaissance. 

This historical process by which 
religion is being displaced in Asia 
by nationalism as the determining 


factor of history—a factor which 
sets its stamp upon the whole 
era—was gone through by Europe 
some hundred years earlier. As the 
Turkish and the Egyptian peasants 
a few decades ago considered 
themselves first of all Muslims, 
and then Turks or Egyptians, since 
they were much more united by 
their common religion than divided 
by their different ethnical origin or 
vernacular language, so too the 
peasants in Europe ccnsidered 
themselves not so very long ago as 
Christians and not primarily as 
citizens of different national states. 
One Church had catered in the 
same way to their intellectual and 
moral needs; the same social and ` 
religious traditions had governed 
their lives! All their social and per- 
sonal life and activities, work and 
play, government and trade, arts 
and science, had been regulated 
and governed throughout Christen- 
dom by religion; nothing was left 
outside its pale. The educated 
classes of all nationalities then 
used one language—Latin. There 
were practically no national bar- 
riers, as there was no national con- 
sciousness in Europe at that time. 
Mediaeval Europe (and in many 
parts of Eastern or Southern Europe 
the Middle Ages continued into 
the nineteenth century) was en- 
tirely similar to the Orient of some 
years ago. Life in the East showed 
a few years ago the same distinct- 
ive features as life in the Occident 
a few centuries ago. 

We can thus follow one histori- 
cal process throughout the world: 
a universalistic religion like Chris- 
tianity, Islam or Buddhism, which 
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tends to embrace the whole of 
humanity and which in its teach- 
ing does not admit any ‘differences 
between men of different races, 
ethnical groups or nationalities, is 
being displaced by a nationalism 
which overstresses or over-esti- 
mates national or racial group 
consciousness and territorial fron- 
tiers. In this process there is a 
certain return to ancient times: in 
the past religious consciousness 
was not universal but tribal. Each 
tribe or ethnical group had its God. 
The God belanged to the tribe and 
the tribe to its God. God fought 
the wars of lis tribe; he was ela- 
ted by its victories and might 
become then the God of a mighty 
kingdom. He was annihilated if 
the tribe was destroyed by his ene- 
mies. The religious and ethnico- 
political consciousness of the group 
was identical. God was, for the 
tribe, “our” God; the aliens had 
their “own ” Gods. Some of those 
. tribes or nascent nations developed 
out of their etanico-religious genius 
higher forms of religion, like 
the Persians under Zoroaster or 
the Jews undar Moses. But even 
then their religions remained na- 
tional religions. Allegiance to one’s 
tribe or nationality and to one’s 
God became identical. 

But slowly men developed higher 
and more sublime notions of God. 
He: became’ an absolute being 
which did not allow any other 
Gods besides himself; he became 
the God of zll humanity, of the 
Universe. His word or the word 
of his prophets and apostles went 
forth to all man. The racial, eth- 
nical or tribal relations of a man 


‘portant for 


Ics: their impcrtance. New stan- 
dards and values, identical for all 
men. of the same faith, became im- 
salvation and re 
demption, for all that really mat- 
tered. Christianity, Islam, Bud- 
dhism, the thr2e great proselytiz- 
ing religions were striving to gain 
the whole earth as their dominion, 
directing than’s soul and life 
towards one goal only—to gain 
Paradise or Nirvana, eternal life or 
eternal quietud2, something to out- 
live all terrestrial bonds and allegi- 
ancas. His religious preoccupations 
deminated the mind of man; in 
telizion he found security against 
the dangers of destruction and 
deazh. Man has a natural longing 
to avercome the narrow limits set 
to his existenc2 in space and time. 
He does not easily content himself 
with the short span of years allot- 
ted to him by the absolute power 
whcse creature he is. He longs 
for :mmortality—to break the nar- 


_row limit in space and time which 


fall to the lot of mortal beings. 
Anc he finds th:s escape from the 
limitedness of his life in his belief 
in God, in his faith that he will 
live an immortal life in Heaven or 
be redeemed from all entangle- 
ments of human ‘life in Nirvana. 
Tke mediaeval man knew exactly 
his position in space and time. 
Creetion, the Fall of Man,. Revela- 
tion, stood on the one side, Salva- 
tion and Redemption on the other ; 
the time betweea did not have any 
great importanc2, it was prepara- 
tion for the Life to come. Man 
livec on a small strip of earth, but 
above him was Heaven and be- 
neath him was Hell, and he knew 
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that after a short time he would 
pass, for eternities to come, either 
to Heaven or to Hell. The place in 
which he had to live for a compar- 
atively short time, the tribe or na- 
tionality to which he belonged, the 
vernacular he spoke, did not mean 
much to him; they did not decide 
and form his inner life, for. what 
was essential was the word of God 
to all men. ; 

This period of universalism, 
where religion dominated and na- 
tionalism meant nothing, or very 
little, to mankind, passed in Europe 
with the secularization of the so- 
cial, political and intellectual life. 
Under the influence of rational- 
ism the reality of Heaven and Hell 
began to be doubted. Creation and 
Salvation lost their dominating 
importance; life on earth, the num- 
ber of years and the strip of soil, 
of each one gained in importance, 
became the basis of man’s life, 
activities and thought. Man eman- 
cipated his life more and more from 
the ties of religion which he began 
to feel as fetters. But at the same 
time his longing for immortality, 
for the expansion of his personal- 
ity, remained ; and as he could not 
satisfy it any more in Heaven 
which was lost to him, he had to 
satisfy it on Earth. He had to 
look for a new point of attachment. 
He found it in the nation. There 
was a group of people of more or 
less the same origin as himself, liv- 
ing on the same soil, speaking the 
same language. As God, the 
Father in Heaven, receded slowly 
into the background, ancestry and 
descendants, united by common 
blood, gave to the individual secu- 


rity in time; they rooted him in a 
natural way deeply into the past, 
they stretched his personal life far 
into the remote future. Man began 
to look for his immortality upon 
earth, by becoming a link in the 
chain of his people unified by a com- 
mon history, common territory; by 
the homogeneousness of the blood 
which flowed in their veins and beat 
in their hearts, and by the confor- 
mity of their aspirations. Former- 
ly only princes fought for the pre- 
servation or enlargement of their 
territories which were considered 
their personal property. Now the 
common people themselves took 
an active interest in their home- 
land, the land of -their fathers and 
the land of their children. Nation- 
alism became the driving force in 
the political, social, cultural, and 
personal life of the people. Reli- 
gion often became only a.subserv- 
ient force or an ally of nationalism. 
National churches and religion 
were again being established; 
priests gave their blessing to na- 
tional wars ; sometimes the nation- 
al and the religious body entered 
into a close union fighting for the 
same goal, a national goal, with 
the help of the weapons and sym- 
bols of both the age of religion and 
the age of nationalism. 

The age of religion has at least 


- in principle been an age of univer- 


salism, of the spiritual brotherhood 
of all mankind. Nationalism has 
even in principle destroyed this 
universalism, has set nation 
against nation, fatherland against 
fatherland. It seems to-day as if a 
new trend towards new forms of 
universalism can be noticed, 
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Nationalism has brought the world 
to a complete chaos and threatens 
human civilisation with complete 
destruction. All nations of the 
earth are confronted to-day with 
the same harassing problems, 
the same alarming questions 
which ask for solutions that a 
disunited menkind cannot find. 
National ambitions are conflicting 
one with the other ; the new means 
of communication have brought 
nations close together and thus 
increased the dangers of conflict; 
all humanity has begun to be ruled 
by the machire, its exigencies and 
its implications. Only a common 
effort can render the new ways of 
communication, 
technology, useful as means for 
the progress af a humanized civili- 
zation instead of, as now, weapons 
of internecine competition. Man 


of science and ` 





has learned in the age of nation- 
alism to look upon earth as his 
real home, and by his discoveries 
and scientific research to meke 
earth en inhabitable and dignified . 
abode. But he will also have to 
learn again the eternal truth of 
universalism which was contair.ed 
as a.message in all the great 
religions, and to realize this truth 
in the life of the nations of the 
earth; otherwise mankind is in 
danger of decay both morally and 
ecoromically. The spirit of the 
new age which is approaching will 
adopt the universal message;° it 
may come in new forms, but it will 
certainly restore to life the glad 
tidirgs of a brotherly, united man- 
kind, of an end to all strife and 
clash of nations, races and trikes 
—inacommon faith. 


Hans KOHN 


II.—THE USE OF RELIGION IN NATIONALISM 


- Of the three maxims in politics, 
in ethics and in religion which 
Rammohun Foy often repeated, 
the one on religion was from the 
Persian poet, Sadi, and runs thus 
in English translation :— 

The true way of serving God is to 
do good to man 

This puts us on the track of the 
mainspring of his multifarious act- 
ivities for the welfare of his 
countrymen and of mankind in 
general. It was his religious faith. 
All earnest actempts at reform, 
whether religious, social, political, 
or of any other description, are 
based on faith in the ultimate 
triumph of trath and justice and 


humanity, which is synonymous 
with a belief in the moral govern- 
men: of the universe. This is an 
essential element in religious belief. 
One would, therefore, expect to 
find Raja Rammohun Roy, the first 
all-round reformer in modern India, 
the frst to act on the principle 2f 
the interdependence of different 
kinds of reform, above all and 
beneath all a religious personality. 
He “made no secret of the theistic 
passion which ruled his life”. 


The many and far-reaching ramifica- 
tions of his prolific energy were forth- 
puttings of one purpose. The root of 
his life was religion. He would never 
have been able to go so far’or z:o 
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move his countrymen so mightily as 
he did, but for the driving power of an 
intense theistic passion. 

Yet, at the many meetings held 
on the occasions of the anniver- 
saries of his death during a long 
course of years, and on the occasion 
of his centenary also, speakers and 
writers have, for the most part, 
dwelt on his achievéments as a 
social reformer, a political worker, 
a litterateur, a linguist and an edu- 
cationist—very often not even 
mentioning the fact of his having 
been a religious reformer, one who 
worked hard to uproot polytheism 
and idolatry. 

This neglect of the religious side 
of his personality led the late Dr. 
Mohendra Lall Sirkar, a great 
physician and founder of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, to observe at the Ram- 
mohun Roy anniversary observance 
in Calcutta on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1889 :— 

In connection with the versatility of 
the late Raja Rammohun Roy, I hope 
I shall be permitted to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying that it is a matter of 
great rejoicing that he should be claim- 
ed by all sections of the community as 
a man who ought to be admired. 
Gentlemen, while it is a matter for re- 
joicing, I must at the same time raise 
my warning voice that we should not 
lose sight of the great central truth to 
the propagation of which the late Raja 
Rammohun Roy devoted his whole life, 
and that was the unity of the Godhead. 
The great aspiration of the late Raja 
Rammohun Roy was to enable the 
human mind to acquire the highest 
truth which it was capable of acquir- 
ing, and that was to have a just, 
correct, and true idea of the unity 
of the Godhead. I need not dwell and 
dilate upon the various reforms which 
he inaugurated; those reforms are 


going on rapidly enough. But I must 
say—and say with the greatest regret 
—that the greatest reform at which 
he aimed, namely, to instruct his 
countrymen in the unity of the God- 
head, has not made adequate progress. 
Of course, you will rejoice at the 
establishment of Brahmo Samajes 
throughout India as evidences of the 
progress of the great central truth 
which the late Raja Rammohun Roy 
tried to inculcate; but compared with 
the masses of this country. who are 
deeply ignorant of the very fact of the 
unity of the Godhead, these various 
churches are but infinitesimal drops to 
propagate that noble idea. We have 
not done sufficient to propagate this 
idea and to do real homage to the 
Raja. With all our boasted education, 
we are, gentlemen, practically atheists 
. I am an outspoken man, and 
may ‘be blamed for making these re- 
marks, but still, when I recollect what 
the late Raja Rammohun Roy did for 
the abolition of idolatry, and what we 
have since been doing towards the 
same object, I must say that we cannot 
congratulate ourselves upon our energy. 
At present there is little or no 
open advocacy of such idolatry 
as involves sexual immoratity—at 
least among the educated classes— 
though widely prevalent idolatry 
of certain kinds in the South in- 
volves the immoral and degrading 
devadasi system. Among an ap- 
preciable section of the educated 
public there is condemnation—at 
least in theory—of such idolatry as 
involves cruelty to animals, though 
it is practised over wide areas ona 
large scale. But opposition to and 
condemnation of idolatry as an 
error, a superstition and an irra- 
tional practice unworthy of and 
unnecessary for civilized human 
beings, are practically confined 
to the Brahmo Samaj and some 
members of the Arya Samaj. 
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The discussion. of this topic is 
not merely of academic interest. 
There is a great diversity of opin- 
ion on various matters of vital 
interest to the Nation. But per- 
haps the greatest measure of agree- 
ment that exists relates to the ele- 
vation of the political status of the 
people of India. Opiniors differ as 
to what that status ough: to be in 
the immediate future or ultimately : 
_ and opinions differ also in relation 
to the methods to be adopted for 
winning that status. But all agree 
that a change for the better is 
necessary. Itis also agreed that 
for effecting that change the people 
of India ought to unite and be 
better organized. What stands in 
the way of such unity and organi- 
zation? I shall not here refer to 
all the obstacles that hinder unity 
or make unity difficult for all reli- 
gious communities. I will take 
only the case of the Hindu commu- 
nity and refer to one or two 
obstacles which stand in the way 
of their unity. 

It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that caste and “toucaability” 
and “untouchability” keep the 
Hindu community divided. But it 
is not always borne in mind that 
the worship of some particular god 
or goddess in preference to, or to 
the exclusion of, others is, or at 
least has been, another dividing 
factor. Sectarian quarrels—some- 


times of a sanguinary character—. 


between Vaishnavas and Saktas, 
Saivas and Vaishnavas, worship- 
pers of Siva and worshippers of 
the snake-goddess, ManasZ, and so 
on, used to disturb the mttual re- 
lations of different Hindu sects to 





a great extent in the not distant 
pasf. Perhaps they have not yet 
disappeared from all parts of the 
country among all strata of Hindus. 
To the extent that they have dis- 
appeared, the result may be due to 
religious indifferentism or to .the 
fact- that present-day worship of 
some .deity or other is not as. 
sincere and ardent among all sec- 
tions of the Hindus as it used to be 
in days gone by. In any case. it 
canrot be denied that the Hindus 
would be a more united and better 
organized people, if they individ- 
ually and collectively worshipped 
One Deity in spirit and in truth, than 
they are now. If loyalty and obe- 
dience to one supreme political 
leader make for the solidarity and 
strength of a people or a political 
party, can it be doubted that devo- 
tion to the One True God would 
make a people united and stronz? 
The growing feeling among Hindus 
that there ought to T collective or 
congregational worship among 
them and the increasing practice 
of scrvajanin or all-caste Durza 
Pijai among Bengali Hindus, in- 
directly prove that unity of wor- 
ship makes for national solidarity. 

Faizh in the Supreme Spirit has 
an energizing and strengthening 
effect. as it implies belief in the 
moral government of the universe, 
and faith in the ultimate triumph 
of truth, justice and righteousness. 
Hence worship of the One True 
Deity and meditation on Its attrib- 
utes cannot but make for the 
vigorous conduct of all righteous . 
national struggles and lead to their 
ultimate success. 

For these arid other similar rea- 
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sons Walter Bagehot wrote in his 
Physics and Politics :— 


Those kinds of morals and that kind 
of religion which tend to make the 
firmest and most effectual character 
are sure to prevail, all else being the 
same ; and creeds or systems that con- 
duce to a soft limp mind tend to perish, 
except some hard extrinsic force keep 
them alive.... Strogg beliefs win 
strong men, and then make them 
stronger. Such is no doubt one cause 
why Monotheism tends to prevail over 
Polytheism ; it produces a higher, stead- 
ier character, calmed and concentra- 
ted by a great single object; it is not 
confused by competing rites, or distrac- 
ted by miscellanecus deities. Polythe- 
ism is religion in commission, and it is 
weak accordingly. 

While literate Hindus or illit- 
erate Hindus of some education will 
readily admit that the worship of 
the formless Parabrahma is the 
highest religion taught in the 
Hindu Shastras, at the same time, 
the vast majority of Hindus, in- 


cluding many persons of remark- 
able intellectuality, will urge that 
the worship of Parabrahma is 
meant only for great sages and 
that image-worship is necessary 
for the generality of men, who can- 
not grasp the idea of the Formless 
Supreme Deity. But it is found 
that among some sects of Hindus, 
the Bauls of Bengal, for example, 
even illiterate peasants are great 
devotees of the Formless Supreme 
Spirit. So it is hard to believe 
that those classes of Hindus who 
continue to produce successful 
students of metaphysics, higher 
mathematics, higher science, etc., 
some of whom are able to do very 
abstruse original work in philoso- 
phy and science, must be confined 
to the worship of images, and must 
not aspire to worship the Formless 
Oversoul in spirit and in truth, 
which is man’s highest privilege, 
duty and bliss. 


RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


IIl—NATIONALISM AND ARISTOCRACY IN ASIA 


When, still dazed with the 
shocks of war, Europe looked 
round upon an altered world, she 
found her prestige as a continent 
dangerously diminishing. In actual 
military, political and materially 
productive power, she was still sup- 
reme, but three new factors threat- 
ened that supremacy. In the West 
was America, transformed into the 
world’s greatest financial creditor 
and for the first time seriously 
arming. To the East was the vio- 
lent industrialization of Russia; 
and all Asia was stirring, as never 
before, to answer the challenging 


questions raised by Western civili- 
zation. 
Naturally, the group of peoples 
once called Christendom, and for 
so long an oligarchy of nations 
virtually ruling the world, felt with 
alarm these omens of declining 
power, and valued their leadership 
the more for the danger of losing 
it. It was natural that they should 
try to prevent the recurrence of 
their worse than fruitless quarrels, 
and—the Western mind being al- 
ways prone to ascribe its errors 
and to owe its salvation to some 
word ending in “ism,”’—natural also 
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that good Europeans should lay the 
blame upon Nationalism, and seek 
a remedy in Internationalism. 

But what is Nationalism? The 
question is easily answered: It 
means the direction of all activ- 
ities to the good of the “nation, ” 
as an ethnic, political and cultural 
unity within a given .geographical 
area. Such unity is never .more 
than roughly true of any actual 
State, but Nationalism strives to 
make it so, by educating the facts 
into greater conformity. So Nation- 
alism is a dynamic political con- 
ception of the State, influencing 
action in every department of, the 
corporate life. But Nationalism is 
not the only view of the State that 
prevails in Europe, and it cannot 
be said to have been the sole cause 
of the War. Two other conceptions 
were fully as active throughout 
Western civilization—those of Plu- 
tocracy and of Democracy. Each is 
a standpoint from which the whole 
State can be viewed and action 
taken accordingly, and unfortu- 
nately the devotees of each view be- 
lieve it to represent the whole 
truth about the State. They forget 
that Plutocracy, Democracy and 
Nationalism are abstract words 
standing for different aspects of 
one and the same living reality. 
And it is that reality, not one of its 
aspects, which made the War. It 
was Europe itself—or rather the 
general style of European life,— 
which led, and could only lead, to 
catastrophe. ? 

This thought might be of value 
to the people of Asia—and perhaps 
especially of India,—now that they 
are seriously grappling with 


modern problems. For they are 
already making use of this concep- 
tion of Nationalism to arouse them- 
selves to their new responsibilities, 
and they may well be daunted if 
“Nationalism ” is only to lead them 
into an Asiatic war as monstrous 
and futile as the European, or into 
a wald war even more disastrous. 
But does Nationalism always and 
necessarily produce Militarism ? 
ıW2 have seen that it does so, 
when it is the kind of Nationalism 
that grows up with Pluto-demo- 
cracy. So, if Asia is importing 
from the West a style of modern 
polity describable in the terms of 
all these three conceptions, its 
breakdown in wer will soon be pre- 
dictable with almost astronomical 
precwion. And in fact, Asia is at 
present importing ideas from all 
three categories, and moulding her 
new life accordingly—Japan espec- 
ially, India largely, and China to 
a considerable degree. It is not 
too much to say that Asia is still 
copying the way of life which in 
the West is now breaking down in 
disillusion; and of the factors in 
that life which are named above, 
there is no doubt which has proved 
the worst for Europe and is the 
most ominous for Asia. For whereas 
Naticnalism cannot be always or 
inherently wrong (for regional 
groupings have their right to exist) 
and Democracy must include at 
least some truth (for persons are 
individuals, also with a right to 
exist }, we cannct say the same of 
Plutocracy, since the wealthy, as 
such, have no right at all to rule. 
Even if the theorem “might is 
right” were true, it is doubtful 
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whether wealth could be said to 
have won legitimate power. Its 
present position in the West seems 
to be due to the fatality of European 
developments, or a coincidence of 
exceptional circumstances. It was 
only relatively, as the powers of 
the Church and the Feudal system 
weakened, that the merchant class 
grew in importance and in control 
of the situation. Land had for- 
merly been the only sure physical 
basis of social power, but a variety 
of independent causes made it pos- 
sible for the merchant class to learn 
how to control money, by develop- 
ing new organs and a new technique 
of finance. By the creation of bank- 
ing and joint-stock companies the 
financial credit of a nation could 
be mobilised for any purpose of 
which the merchant class approv- 
ed, and these purposes soon came 
to include the support of govern- 
ments committed to its interests. 
It was soon after this change that 
industrial production was revolu- 
tionised by the use of solar energy 
from coal, and by machinery. The 
immense technical undertakings 
and social changes which followed 
were only made possible by the 
new financial powers, which thus 
attained virtual control of the 
entire economic life, as the credi- 
tor invariably gains ascendancy 
over the debtor. 

The new  mercantile-financial 
class supported the doctrines of 
democracy, chiefly in order to lead 
the popular power against the de- 
clining rule of the feudal aristoc- 
racy, which naturally tended to 
obstruct the material changes 
brought about by commercial and 
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financial ambitions. Thus the 
Western world progressed to Pluto- 
cracy, to the rule of Money. But 
money is incapable of ruling in any 
true sense of the word. The 
merchant mind, even when it rises 
to the more abstract operations of 
the financial plane, can only or- 
ganise for profit, never for the 
development of human order, hap- 
piness or culture. 

Proof of this is clear from the 
last century of Western progress. 
During that time the financial class 
has steadily strengthened its grasp 
of the situation. It has always 
supported with its credit the most 
profitable industries—“profitable” 
meaning those which produce the 
greatest quantity with the least 
expense. It has worked therefore 
to increase production and decrease 
the consumption of goods. This 
process can only lead to increasing 
overproduction as fast as the 
quantitative technique of industry 
improves, and the surplus produc- 
tion must therefore be exported. 
Nor can it be even exported in the 
fair and equal exchange of trade, 
for the population which cannot 
afford to buy its own products can- 
not afford their imported equiva- 
lent. It is sent out of the country in 
return for interest-bearing bonds. 
These debts tend to become irre- 
deemable, and they grow so large 
that even the interest on them can- 
not be accepted in goods, for the 
consuming power of the population 
remains little augmented. Yet in 
order to seek work for its increas- 
ingly-unemployed people, a pluto- 
cratic nation must always strive 
for new markets abroad in which 
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to sell (or oftenest in the result to 
give away) its produce. Naturally 
the competition between such 
nations leads irresistibly towards 
war. 

No doubt the financial class, qua 
individuals, are no less patriotic in 
sentiment thar other persons. Buz 
qua plutocrats they seek profit, 
and often by anti-patriotic means. 
- Thus, when th= Lancashire cotton 

industry is approaching ruin 
through unemployment, they finan- 
ce the export of, cotton-weaving 
machinery to India or to Japan, as- 
sisting competition which must 
obviously wors2n Lancashire's pre- 
dicament; and such anti-national 
behaviour is more the rule than the 
exception. Tha use of the money- 
power is a national and inter- 
national, but even internationally it 
is not constructive. The complete 
inability of financiers to co-operate 
in any statesmanlike view of their 
function was <ully ‘demonstrated 
by the failure of the World Eco- 
nomic Conferer:ce. 
No Indian pazriot, versed in the 
‘lore of his native traditions, can be 
surprised by this impozence of 
Plutocracy for constructive ruler- 
ship. It entirely confirms one of the 
leading principles of Indian sociol- 
ogy, that ancient science of social 
organisation, of which the system 
of castes was originally the exo- 
teric embodiment. Here it was 
definitely laid down that the mer- 
chant caste (tke Vaishya) was in- 
competent to govern. Its task was 
the organisatioa of the labour of 
the working caste (the Sudra), and 
of the material resources of the 
country by means of trade and 
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finance. The political leadership 
and discipline of the State were 
the duty and privilege of the 
warrior or Kshattriya caste, a class 
corresponding closely with the 
orders of chivalry in Mediaeval’ 
Christian civilization. Those of 
the Xshattriya caste, moreover, 
were bound ky their own code of 
honour to pay respect to the caste 
of tke teachers (the Brahmana) 
who were the exponents both of 
the moral wisdom and of the scien- 
tific theory of their times. 

To adduce the authority of the 
caste tradition is, I am aware, to 
risk the impatience of gocd people 
both in Europe and India, who are 
impressed by the evils of “caste” in 
India degenerating under present 
conditions. These evils, however, 
are irrelevant to the essential prin- 
ciples of the Aryan tradition, a trad- 
ition which, with its fourfold analy- 
sis of human society, is not only in 
agreement with the form of Chris- 
tendom in its most creative period, 
but is the only universally relizble 
framework of sociology we possess. 
Like any other theoretical system 
it is susceptible of abuse; but I 
suggest that it may also be used, 
and with valuable effect, by those 
Indians who still cherish their 
understanding of its meaning. For 
if they look at Western problems 
in the light of their own tradition, — 
they will see that both the Nation- 
alism and Internationalism of Eur- 
ope stand condemned for the 
same reason—that they tend to 
subordinate everything to Vatshya 
men and methods. 

It is a curious fact that European 
idealists are generally unaware that 
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Western Nationalism and Interna- 
tionalism are two manifestations of 
the same social complex. They 
associate the latter with the idealis- 
tic efforts of the League of Nations 
(always disappointing in their re- 
sults), and fail to realise that even 
the League itself is largely involved 
with the machinations ofa very real 
“Internationalism,” which consists 
in frenzied efforts of each country 
to sell its products abroad, even if 
more cheaply and on more uncer- 
tain credit than athome. Against 
this international activity “Nation- 
alism” retorts by building tariff 
walls to keep out the unwelcome 
wealth that would speedily ruin 
the industries of any nation which 
did not take such defensive 
measures. We often hear of inter- 
national parleys and conferences 
to induce the nations to lower their 
tariff walls, but these conferences 
never propose that the nations 
should cease their aggressive over- 


production and under-selling; the’ 


nations are asked to give up their 
defences whilst the attacks con- 
tinue, so it is no wonder that the 
talking invariably ends with inac- 
tion. 

-This direction by the merely 
mercantile mind has turned the 
magnificent productive powers of 
Western civilization against itself, 
and frustrated its cultural and polit- 
ical intelligence. Not that the 
Vaishya type is without virtues: it 
has great and distinctive virtues in 
its true function, but in public ac- 
tion it is naturally and necessarily 
opportunistic and incapable of true 
policy. What happens under its 
lack of rule is that impersonal facts 
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and arithmetical figures increasing- 
ly overrule-the activities of society, 
with social consequences of the 
kind described in Indian scrip- 
tures as the “ confusion of castes”. 

The vital question for Asia, 
therefore, is how to take what she 
wants from the West, both of tech- 
nique and of intellectual realism, 
whilst escaping subjection to Wes- 
tern commercial and financial meth- 
ods. It would now be impossible, 
even if it were desirable, for Eas- 
tern peoples to refuse to adopt and 
adapt Western scientific technique 
to their industrial life ; and their in- 
tercourse with the West upon a basis 
of fair and reciprocal trading is 
of the highest cultural importance 
tohumanity. Theclearest duty that 
presents itself to the political minds 
of Asia is to learn from the su- 
preme mistake of Europe, and 
avoid it, by preventing, before it is 
too late, the accumulation of the 
power of Credit and Finance in 
institutions outside their political 
control. They must curb in time. 
the strong tendency of unregulated 
finance to exploit their industries 
for export, and to lead them into 
the international morass of debts 
and gold-politics. If they fail in 
this, the latest curse of the West 
will descend upon them—that of 
political apathy and despair, reliev- 
ed only by illusory hopes of salva- 
tion through dictatorships. 

There are many idealists in the 
West who look very far for the 
solution of this problem of political 
Nationalism exacerbated by finan- 
cial Internationalism ; they believe 
it can be solved by the abolition of 
national sovereignties in a world- 
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commonwealth. However attrac- 
tive this may seem as an ultimate 
goal of mankind, it is at present 
far too abstract an ideal to inspire 
any useful action except -upon the 
plane of culture. Nations happen 
to be the regional and political re- 
alities in which we now live: a 
complete transformation of their 
internal constitution will be neces- 
sary before they will be worthy to 
be members o such a planetary 
alliance. World-order can orly be 
approached step by step with the 
attainment of internal harmony 
and social justice. 

No nation can escape from, this 
vital question of its own salvation 
into a phantasy of universal world- 
peace. Nor is there any escape by 
burying our modern talent of scien- 
tific technique, and refusing to use 
it—least of all, perhaps, for India, 
which especially needs to face the 
discipline of mechanism, to submit 
to the exigencies of physical law in 
the material world, not only for 
efficiency’s sake but for the regene- 
ration of her spirit. The adaptation 
of the East to the technical condi- 
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tions of modern life may well be 
moze successfully achieved in India 
than elsewhere. For India is busily 
creating a new nation out of a pop- 
ulation asnumerous and various as 
that of Europe, a task which will 
tax and’ renew her Kshattriya vir- 
tueg; and there is no reason why 
she should npt set a new pattern 
of nationhood to the world, wholly 
different from the post-Renaissance 
conception of the nations of the 
West. 

It was to India, in ancient times, 
that the eternal Dharma:was re- 
vealed explicitly, as the four func- 
tions of social life and the only 
true theory of Aristocracy. If she 
remembers her own wisdom, not 
in words but in actions, India will 
not suffer her life to be ruled by 
money, a function that should 
serve it. In that case she will not 
only safely develop the technique 
whica came from the West for the 
welfere of her own people, but 
may 2e able, by the living example 
of a new social culture, to lead 
Asia and the world in the ways of 
peace. f 

l PHILIPPE MAIRET 


The respective duties of the four castes, of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 


Vaishyas, and Stidras, are also determined by the qualities which predominate 
in the disposition of each, O harasser of thy foes. The natural duty of a 
Brahman compriseth tranquillity, purity, sefmastery, patience, rectitude, 
learning, spiritual discernment, and belief in the existence of another world. 
Those of the Kshatriya sprung from his natuz, are valour, glory, strength, 
firmness, not to flee from the field of battle, liberality and a lordly character. 
The natural duties of the Vaishya are to till th2 land, tend cattle and to buy 
and sell ; and that of the Sûdra is to serve, as is his naturel disposition. Men 
being contented and devoted to their own prope- duties attain perfection. 


—the Bhagavad-Gita, xvi, 41—45. 


PARACELSUS 


[ Geoffrey West is the author of a splendid biography of H. G. Wells and 


numerous other books. 


He has a gift for painting backgrounds and when he 


couples it with spiritual detachment his biographical art easily achieves the rare 
combination of historic accuracy and freedom of interpretation. Five such 
excellent sketches he contributed to these pages in 1932, and this year he has 


prepared a new set of five. 


The first part of*the following article on “ Paracelsus ” appeared last 


month.—Ebs. | 


The personality of Paracelsus is 
difficult to determine, and even 
more so is his development, save 
in the very broad stages of ap- 
prenticeship and attainment. We 
have said that he had few friends, 
and even between himself and his 
disciples there seems to have been 
little intimacy. His mother died in 
his early childhood or perhaps in- 
fancy, and after that no woman 
seems to have so much as entered 
his life even passingly. He was 
quite careless as to his personal 
appearance, and equally indifferent 
as to the impression he might 
make upon friend or foe, sparing 
no one’s feelings when occasion 
might rise to speak his mind. One 
feels he almost deliberately avoid- 
ed personal relations, preferring to 
stand ‘alone. He knew himself 
always as a God-dedicated man, 
his eyes unswervingly upon his 
goal, the real drama of his life 
within, in his steadfast growth to 
divine knowledge. 

Many works have been attribu- 
ted to him; some of the estimates 
are absurd, but the most cautious 
lists over one hundred on widely 
varied medical, magic, alchemical, 
astrological, botanical and philoso- 


phical subjects. Only a few of 
these, however, are known to have 
been written by himself; the 
majority were either dictated to 
his djsciples or set down by them 
from his oral teachings. Most 
were not published for some years 
after his death, and to settle their 
order of composition, or of the 
conception of the ideas they set 
forth, is an impossible task to- 
day. ‘One can but note, and outline 
them in terms of, their general 
dominating consistency. 

It should perhaps be ncted, as a 


‘ preliminary, that with ali his pro- 


found insight, he remained to the 
end of his life, like his teacher 
Trithemius, a formal as well as de- 
vout Christian. The Bible was his 
earliest and his constant study. In 
the controversies of the Reforma- 
tion his sympathies were in many 
respects clearly with his contem- 
porary Luther, even to the point of 
distributing in some of his travels 
the latter’s translation of the Bible, 
and so earning the hatred of the 
Swiss priests, but he never left the 
Catholic Church. Yet he could 
say, seizing the spirit beyond the 
letter, that “God only desires the 
heart and not the ceremonies,” and 
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again that “We must read the 
Bible more with our hearts than 
with our brains, until a! some future 
time the true religion uill come into 
the world.” 

Prayer, the aspiration towards 
the good; Faith, born of a deep 
knowledge of the soul; Imagina- 
tion, penetrating to the holy heart 
of reality—these were the three 
unchanging foundaticns of his 
wisdom both as philosopher and as 
physician. Necessarily, for his 
understanding was th source of 
his power. The physician, he said, 
must have knowledge, primarily 
practical, of the world within man 
and the world without ; but also he 
must have “ virtue,” a spiritual not 
intellectual quality. And in fact 
the basis of his medical -practice 
was neither more nor less than a 
spiritual perception, the almost—or 
more than—clairvoyan= ability to 
penetrate the mental or moral 
cause behind the physical symp- 
tom. For, like Mesmer after him, 
he held most diseases to be due to 
moral effects and thus capable of 
remedy only by moral treatment. 

This was quite consistent with 
his philosophy, which was essen- 
tially Kabbalist if in some respects 
it developed a new irsight. His 
universe was spiritual and one, a 
single essence in all its manifesta- 
tions. All that was, visible and 
invisible, known and unkrown, had 
come into being by the spcntaneous 
breathing-forth of the indefinable, 
incomprehensible primordial cause, 
the ultimate creative power flowing 
downward in successive emana- 
tions from level to level, from 
purest spirit to grossest matter, 
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divided, limited in the captivity of 
form, yet one from highest to low- 
est, so that all “ below” was ever 
pregnant with the qualities of all 
“above,” and must ever seek to 
realise its potentialities in an up- 
ward “homeward” journey. Man 
epitomised the universe, as the 
M_-crocosm, all-potential, set in or- 
ganic relation to the Macrocosm 
(tae terms, H. P. Blavatsky points 
cut, are identical with the Micro- 
prosopus and Macroprosopus of the 
Kabbalah), and, while possessing 
a certain effective independence, 
achieved a true liberation only as 
he attuned himself to universal 
beng. Such harmony was the 
secret, the necessary condition, of 
all absolute insight, and its attain- 
ment life’s highest—and only final 
—aim. Paracelsus notoriously de- 
fined the seven-fold constitution of 
mēn in terms familiar enough to 
lat2r students of Eastern thought, 
bu- practically if not entirely un- 
known in the West in his day even 
by occult initiates. More simply, 
he saw man as a being spiritual, 
intellectual or astral, and physical 
or animal, each of these three qual- 
ities representing a universal level 
temporarily focussed in individu- 
ality, and each self-conscious and 
perceptive of itself in others accord- 
ing to its achieved degrée of devel- 
opment, but also the higher know- 
ing the lower. Thus the beginning 
of wisdom was self-knowledge, on 
the physical, then the intellectual, 
anc finally the spiritual plane. 
“We cannot find wisdom in books, 
nor in any external thing; we can 
only find it within ourselves.” 

This conception of universal 
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spiritual unity, and the power of 
spirit to discern and influence 
spirit in whatever other form, and 
of the need to proceed first and 
last by spiritual understanding, at 
once underlies almost all his writ- 
ings and makes them all but in- 
comprehensible, where not definite- 
ly misleading, to those lacking such 
understanding. They must always 
be read not literally, but “without 
and within”. It is not merely that 
his “salt” and “sulphur” and 
“ mercury ” are not the substances 
of the chemist’s shop, but the sym- 
bols of spiritual elements. In his 
lifetime his more impatient and 
less perceptive disciples complain- 
ed that he withheld his secrets 
from them ; just so are his writings 
for those with souls as well as eves 
to read. 

He was an alchemist, but his art 
aimed at more precious ends tkan 
gold, seeking rather the control of 
the invisible elements in the uni- 
verse by “the living power of the 
spirit”. As astrologer too he was 
equally removed from the bald in- 
terpretations of superstitious igno- 
rance. He even wrote categori- 
cally: ‘‘ The stars control nothing 
in us, suggest nothing, incline to 
nothing, own nothing; they are free 
from us and we are free from 
them.” Yet he recognised an astral 
and chemical affinity between the 
stars and man. It is indeed difficult 
to define his views in a few words, 
but, briefly, he held that man’s 
astral or intellectual nature came 
from the stars (but the stars un- 
derstood as symbols of mental 
cosmic states rather than physical 
bodies) and is subject to their 
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influence in the degree that he 
lacks spiritual development. “Such 
a person is blown about like a reed, 
and cannot resist the forces which 
are acting upon him, and the rea- 
son of this is, that he has no real 
self-knowledge, and does not know 
that there isin him a power sup- 
erior to that of the stars.” As chem- 
ist he undoubtedly discovered or 
distinguished many new substances 
and distillations; he has been cred- 
ited at least with the “redis- 
covery” of both hydrogen and nitro- 
gen. That he had occult powers 
born of his profound insight can 
scarcely be doubted, but few won- 
ders are ascribed to him—even less 
than to most of his eminent succes- 
sors; he was always healer, never 
magician, and he would use his 
knowledge neither to create faith 
nor to confound his enemies. 
Necromancy and _ sorcery—black 
magic directed to personal gain— 
he condemned absolutely, as one 
realising only too well the dangers 
of non-moral or evil will acting crea- 
tively upon the purely astral 
plane. He made a very detailed 
study of the occult properties of 
plants, and the existence and 
varieties of elementals and spirits 
good and evil. 

But first and last he was a phys- 
ician, and as such alone exercised 
his full powers. Health, he held, 
was the harmonious functioning in 
the individual of the universal life- 
principle, whose invisible vehicle 
was a magnetic force capable of 
control by the imagination and the 
will, and of use by such control for 
the curing of illness both mental 
and physical. This was precisely 
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the “animal magnetism” whose 
discovery Mesmer was to proclaim 
more than two centuries later, and 
Paracelsus also anticipated ‘his 
follower in his use of the magnet 
in healing. He was also well 
acquainted with the principles and 
no little of the practice of the sub- 
sequent homeopathists. Seeing 
always with organic vision, he dis- 
cerned his patients as organisms, 
having life as well as structure; he 
dissected the living body with the 
imagination, not the dead body 
with the knife. 

` We return at last to the problem 
of the claim of Paracelsus to be 
named the Father or European 
Occultism. We have seen that 
beside some of his successors, as 
say Saint-Germain, Cagliostro, or 
even H. P. Blavatsky, he scarcely 
appears as an occultist at all. But 


we have also seen that the occult’ 


knowledge was clearly there, that 
it lay at the bottom of all his work 
and teaching. And yet, again, he 
seems to have given to the West 
little that was in its essence new 
even in the West; if he saw more 
deeply in detail, there seems no 
doubt that his main principles 
were all implicit and mostly explic- 
it in the enlightened Hermetic- 
Neoplatonic-Gnostic Kabbalism of 
Trithemius. Thomas Vaughan, 
Boehme, and probably Swedenborg 
all appear to have derived from 
him in many of their basic ideas. 
Even on such grounds the claim 
might be allowed. But there is 
another too. For in the very dawn 
of our modern Europe, it was 
Paracelsus who, as occultist and 
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man of spiritual knowledge, chose 
the path of open understand- 
ing and open teaching. Burn- 
ing at Basle in 1526 the books 
of Galen and Avicenna—the Aris- 
tot.es of mediaeval medicin2—he 
performed an act as symbolical- 
ly momentous in its implicetions- 
as Luther’s burning of the Papal 
bull or his translation of the Bible 
into the common tongue. Paracel- 
sus too lectured in the vernacular 
that all might hear him, and writ- 
ing his books he proclaimed his 
knowledge, if with certain safe- 
guerds, where it might be under- 
stood by those capable of under- 
standing. It is said of him that as 
a young man, against all the cus- 
toms of the day, he directly refused 
to become member of a sociezy of 
alchemists and thereby bind him- 
self to secrecy, wishing to gair: and 
give his learning freely. Certain- 
ly Łe did not, as those before him 
had done, seek to keep hidder: the 
very existence of a secret trad- 
itional knowledge; and thereby he 
esteblished a new tradition, ir the 
West and for the West—a trad- 
ition of a declared knowledge open 
to all who both would and could 
fcllow it. Its dangers perhaps are 
only too plain, even in the exam- 
ples of some of its greatest expo- 
nenzs. But it is, for better or 
worse, the Western tradition; the 
danzers have to be realised, not 
shirked. Some have accused Para- 
celsis of throwing pearls before 
swine—his was the deeper realisa- 
tion of the presence even in the 
swine of the spirit which is the 
essence of the pearl! 

GEOFFREY WEST 


WHEN MAY WE COMPROMISE? 
I.—_THE ANCIENT VIEW 


[ Some ten years ago, G. V. Ketkar helped to found in Poona the Gita 
Dharma Mandala, in order to popularize the teaching of that Scripture given 
five thousand years ago by Sri Krishna on the battlefield of Kurukshetra—Eps.] 

t 


Compromise denotds the adjust- 
ment of two divergent views or 
modes of thought. It is effected 
by mutual give and take. By that 
process a via media acceptable to 
both sides is found out. In cases 
in which mutual give and take is 
not possible, a workable compro- 
mise is often patched up by a 
policy of “‘live and let live’. This 
is not a compromise in the strict 
sense of the term; it is mere avoid- 
ance of conflict. Synthesis, on the 
other hand, denotes something 
more than mere give and take. It 
is a blending of two views into one 
whole. 

The Sanskrit word Samanvaya, 
(arma ), is a broader term and in- 
cludes all the three ways of recon- 
ciling divergent views mentioned 
above. 

The science of Compromise or 
Samanvaya is minutely systematis- 
ed by Hindu pandits. It was neces- 
sary to develop that science in 
order to reconcile apparently diver- 
gent passages from authoritative 
religious texts. These rules of 
textual compromise are too techni- 
cal for the common reader. 

The Bhagavad-Gita is uniformly 
popular among all schools of Hindu 
thought. It is regarded as the 
synthesis of divergent views which 
evolved with the age-long growth 
of Hindu philosophy. Wesee sects 


of Hinduism which greatly differ 
from each other doing homage to 
the Gita with uniform reverence. 
This unique character of the book 
is due to a large extent to its 
methods of compromise. A study 
of these methods will be useful not 
only to the philosopher but to the 
ordinary man of the world. If he 
does not accept all or any of the 
Gita’s teachings, he may at least 
derive a great deal of practical 
wisdom from its methods of syn- 
thesis. 

Often the misconception under- 
lying a controversy is only about 
a single word. Controversy aris- 
ing out of narrow definitions of a 
word can be reconciled by a broad- 
er and all-embracing definition of 
the crucial word. The word is 
thus preserved, but a new sense is 
given to it. The Gita has by 
several bold and comprehensive 
definitions reconciled opposite 
views of thought. Take for in- 
stance the definition of Yadnya or 
Sacrifice. The original meaning 
of this word was restricted to the 
rituals prescribed in Vedic litera- 
ture. It was applied mainly to 
the offering of oblations in the 
sacrificial fire to Vedic Gods. As 
the Aryans advanced in philoso- 
phic thought this custom was 
thrown in the background. Yet 
the sanctity and reverence for the 
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word Yadnya (sacrifice) held their 
sway over the minds of the people. 
The Bhagavad-Gita has reconciled 
this divergence by widening the 
definition of Yadnya (sacrifice). 
The act of offering something in 
the fire is metaphorically applied 
to several practices necessary for 
the path laid down in the Gita. 
The material sacrifice of the Vedic 
literature is not excluded from the 
long list of sacrifices. Only it is 
given a lower place than the sac- 
rifice of knowledge. Self-control, 
_ study and knowledge are included 
in the broad meaning given to the 
term Yadnya (Gita, iv, 25-30). « 

' When there is unity in substance 
the Gita will not insist or. the form. 
To those who fight for the form 
the Gita will point out the essential 
unity of the thing in itself. For 
instance, to those who insist on the 
words Sanyasa and Naishkarmya, 
i.e., renunciation and inactivity, the 
Gita brings reminder of their real 
meaning. “He who is =ree from 
attachment and is undisturbed in 
his contentment, although he looks 
to be active he is really inactive” 
(iv, 20). Those who insist on the 
word “actionless” may say that 
the sage is actionless. On the other 
hand, if others take him tc be active 
the Gita says in the next verses 
(iv, 21-22) that his action is sinless 
and he js free from its bondage. To 
one who insists on renunciation or 
Sanyasa it is pointed out that “ He 
is the real Sanyasi who does not 
hate and who has no desire” (v,3). 
The substance of Sanyasa or re- 
nunciation does not lie im outward- 
ly ceasing to act or wearing a par- 

_ ticular dress, The real renunci- 





ation lies in the mind. If that is 
achieved the outward form is im- 
material. 

There are diverse ways of doing 
a thing, and while following your 
own. way you must not forget that 
there are others. If you are per- 
forming a certain sacrifice please 
do rot suppote that it is the only 
kind of sacrifice. “Many and 
various are the sacrifices offered to 
the Eternal” (iv, 32). Good things are 
often spoiled by narrow insistence 
thatthey are the only geod things. 
One good thing need not be the 
enemy of other equally good things. 

Another requisite for compromise 
is the avoidance of unnecessary 
and offensive language. Even after 
all the broader definitions, relazive 
thinking and analysis, there may - 
remzin some small point of differ- 
ence which may be pointed out 
without giving offence. In doing this 
the Gita follows the way of speach 
which it describes’ in the seven- 
teenth chapter as “speech giving 
no o:tence, truthful, pleasant and 
benecicial” (xvii, 15). People are 
attached to a particular form of 
expression or enunciation of certain 
truth. It offends them to change 
the mode of expression, which has 
acquired a sanctity by time, custom 
or authority. The Gita has ostens- 
ibly accepted several time-honour- | 
ed propositions with almost imper-. 
ceptible amendment. 

The ancient rule was that all ac- 
tion zhat is done in the perfor- 
manc2 of the old kind of Vedic 
sacrifice (offering oblations in fire) 
was to be deemed righteous. All 
the rest was sinful action. The 
Gita after widening the meaning of 
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the word Sacrifice, Yadnya, in the 
manner stated above, has slightly 
but imperceptibly amended the old 
rule also. In order to make this 
amendment possible the Gita states 
the old rule negatively and intro- 
duces one additional adjective. 

The world is bound by action, unless 
performed for the sake of sacrifice. 
Therefore for that sake and without 
attachment you should do your work 
(iii, 9). 

The word gd: (without at- 
tachment) is purposely inserted, 
and the old rule is amended so as to 
suit the view of the Gita. The 
amendment is made as inoffensive- 
ly as possible. 

The time-honoured proposition 
was that he who followed the 
“ Shastras,” or writings that have 
become holy by tradition, can alone 
hope to attain salvation. Righteous 
action meant action according to 
the Shastras; while everything 
against the Shastras was condemn- 
ed as sinful. 

According to the Gita the real 
division between virtue and sin 
comes from the inward fact whe- 
ther the self is overpowered by 
passion, hate or desire. He who 
is free from these is the truly 
righteous. He whose self is over- 
powered by these is sinful (xvi, 21- 
22). After describing this real 
difference in the following verse 
the Gita seems to accept the old 
rule. On closer examination we 
see the slight amendment with 
which the old view is accepted: 
“He who abandons the Shastras 
and follows his own destres does not 
get salvation” (xvi, 23). The word 
aama: (following his own desire), 
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is purposely added. 

In reconciling and synthesising 
the difference between various ways 
of viewing the highest ideal the 
Gita has followed a peculiar method. 
The highest ideal is regarded by 
the dualist as becoming of the 
nature of God (though not becom- 
ing one with God). Some regard 
the highest ideal as coming into 
touch with Brahman. Others re- 
gard it as merging in Brahman. 
The Gita has treated all the epi- 
thets as synonyms. You can touch 
yourself with your hand. You are 
of the same stuff as your hand is 
made of. But when your hand is 
hurt you say that you are hurt, and 
when something is placed in your 
hand you say that you received it. 
Similarly your relations with the 
Eternal may be viewed from differ- 
ent points. In the highest stage of 
perfection you may be termed as 
one with the Eternal or as in touch 
with the Eternal. The highest 
stage is a combination oz all these 
relationships. 

From the sixth to the fifteenth 
chapter we find the several old 
systems of knowledge regarded 
as differing only in expression and 
arrangement. Describe the division 
between spirit and matter as ay 
(mutable) and eax (immutable), 
as @ (field) and @yx (Knower of 
the field), or as naff (matter) and 
gas (spiritual person), or as 
(Supreme Spirit) arfy¢a ( Purusha ) 
and efaaq (Krishna embodied) 
—they are all systems teaching the 
same knowledge which is acquired 
by the practice of Yoga. As long 
as the knowledge itself is compre- 
hensive and free from “ dubious- 
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ness” (#83) and “complete” 
(aad) (vii-l) it is acceptable as 
a system of knowledge. 

The world is dual—“ divine” 
and “demoniac ” and Agt- 
chapter xiv) or triple—(7a4, a 
and 44, poise, activity and inertia, 
chapters xvii and xviii); as long 


as you endeavour to avoid the ` 


lower and try to reach the higher 
it does not matter how you divide, 
and what names you give to, the 
different stages. 

The methods of compromise will 
be perhaps styled as too diplomatic 
to be suited to a philosophic book 
like the Bhagavad-Gita. But before 
pronouncing this hasty judgment, 
one must look to its purpose and 
the limits of its compromise. The 
limit is indicated by the two words 

_Shraddha and Anasuya, faith or 
sincerity, and honesty of purpose. 
Within that limit the Gits is full of 
kindness, sympathy and toleration, 
but it has no mercy for those who 
are without. The condemmation of 
those whose only aim of life is sel- 
fish and sensual, is very severe. 
There can be no compromise with 


hypocrites, dilettantes, haters end 
self-seekers. Only honest end 
sincere differences can be comprco- 
mised or tolerated. This will show 
that the Gita is not “facing both 
ways”. When-it becomes nec2s- 
sery to state its view explicitly it 
hasdoneso unhesitatingly (xviii,5). 


We have aes that the Gita dces 
not effect compromises on account 
of want of boldness to enunciéte 
the truth. It'is because of a larger 
menzal perspective and loftier 
poinzof view that the Gita sees unity 
in divergent opinions and beliecs. 
It looks at them from the highest 
point of view of Brahman, of salva- 
tion. Mistakes in method are tolera- 
ted if the movement or progress is 
unmistakably towards that ideel. 
From that lofty idealism, differen- 
ces Icok insignificant. Only those 
who have their eyes fixed on a high 
ideal and who have sympathy for 
all sincere effort, can effect a real 
compromise. Otherwise a com- 


‘pram:se becomes a makeshift. All 


comp-omises in the Gita are illu- 
minated with such high purpose 
and a broad sympathy. 

: G. V. KETKAR 


IJ].—THE MODERN VIEW 


-[C. E. M. Joad is a fighter and a philoscpher. 


As the former he gives 


no quarter to compromise wh2re principles are involved, as the latter, he has a 
true conception of zolerance end gives way on matters that are.non-essential.] 


Viscount Morley’s celebrated es- 
say on “ Compromise, ” first pub- 
lished in 1874, has recently been 
reprinted by the Rationalist Press 
Association in the “ Thinkers’ 
Library ” (Watts. 1s.). It is a work 
of high seriousness, the product of 


\ 


an age in which men did not dis- 
dain to pay their readers the com- 
pliment of addressing them by 
argument based upon reason anc 
addressed to it. 

Morley’s Essay is, indeed, witk 
one exception, in matter the most 
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effective, in manner the most noble 
plea for intellectual integrity in 
English literature. The exception 
is his master J. S. Mill, who 
sharing Morley’s passionate con- 
viction of man’s fundamental, 
intellectual and moral (lecency has 
alone matched the efienc with 
which Morley expre his convic- 
tion. 

The object of the book is stated 
to be the establishment of the limits 
within which compromise in the 
matter of opinion is justified. Some- 
times the expression of an idea is 
appropriate ; sometimes to urge an 
opinion will give needless pain. 
There is, it is obvious, a time and 
a place for the advocacy of one’s 
views ; to press them in and out, of 
season is not only bad manners but 
bad tactics. Fanatics and bores do 
not make converts. How far do 
such considerations justify us in 
compromising in the expression of 
an opinion ? 

“ Are we only to be permitted to 
defend general principles on condi- 
tion that we draw no practical in- 
ferences from them? Is every 
other idea to yield precedence and 
empire to existing circumstances?” 
Obviously not! “Our subject is” 
then “a question of boundaries.” 

Before I indicate the boundaries 
which Morley himself suggests, 
there are two general observations 
which will serve to show the first 
the standpoint, the second the oc- 
casion of the book. First, in Mor- 
ley’s view, the universe is funda- 
mentally a moral universe. It con- 
tains, that is to say, moral as it 
contains physical laws. Our moral 
principles and maxims are simply 
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the spirit’s intuitive recognition of 
a moral principle that transcends 
it. Hence, they are no more to be 


.dismissed as mere conventions or 


conveniences than the laws which 
physics records :—“ The claim of 
morality to our allegiance. .... 
rests on the same positive basis as 
our faith in the truth of physical 
law. Moral principles, when they 


‘are true, are at bottom only regis- 


tered generalisations from experi- 
ence.” And, as with morals, so 
also with truth. There are, then, 
objective truths which mind dis- 
covers not devises, objective moral 
principles which it discerns not 
invents. Recognition of these 
factors is the basis of the oblig- 
ation to intellectual and moral in- 
tegrity. 

Secondly, a number of factors 
have combined in the modern world 
to obscure such recognition. Pre- 
eminent among these are theeffects 
of the sciences, particularly those 
of anthropology and psychology, in 
sapping men’s faith in the validity 
of their ideals by exposing their ori- 
gin. The application of the theory 
of evolution to trace the growth 
of human sentiments and principles 
has diverted men’s minds from the 
question of their truth :—“The devo- 
tees of the modern method are more 
concerned with the pedigrees and 
genealogical connections of a cus- 
tom or an idea, than with its own 
proper goodness or badness, its 
strength or its weakness.” The 
modern fashion, in fact, is not to con- 
sider whether an idea is true; it is 
to show why men came to think 
it true. The results of this method, 
valuable to the historian and the 
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anthropologist, are destructive to 
morals and religion. For men in- 


sensibly come to believe that, in- 


exposing the origiriof a view they 
have somehow invalidated it.. But 
we are no more entitled to infer 
that the discovery that religion 
began as Totemism and exogamy 
discredits the revelations of the 


mystics, than to argue -hat the fact - 


that the savage can only count 
upon the fingers of one hand..inval- 
- idates the multiplication table. 

To lay bare the roots of things is 
no doubt valuable; but we must 
not make the mistake of supposing 
that they arz their roots. Todo 
them justice we must seek to inter- 
pret them rot only in terms of 
what they began as but also in 
terms of what they are trying 
to become; we must jidge them, 
in fact by tkeir fruits as well as 


by their roots. And it is preci- 


sely this waich, in opposition 
to the arthropological-psycho- 
logical treatment of reason and 
morals, Mor.ey sets out to ‘do. 
What, then, is his answer to the 
difficult quastions - which. he 
* raises ?’ What boundaries does he 
assign? How far doés ha permit us 
- to carry compromise without 'im- 
pairment of ir.tegrity ? 

The gist of his answer consists 
in a distinction .between threé dif- 
ferent though frequently confused 
things, the formation of. opinion, 
its expression in speech and writing 


and its realisazion in action. In the. 


first sphere w2 should be absolute- 
ly uncompromising. No consider- 
ations of spiritual comfort or practi- 
cal expediency should deter us 
from laying held of whaz seems to 


us the truth wherever we may find 
it, and following it wherever it may 
take us: “In forming opinions, a 
man or woman owes no consider- 
etion to any person or persons 
whatsoever. Truth is the single 
object.” 

In the sof sphere compromise 
may -be alléwed its place. “The 
publication of opinion stands on 
another footing. That is an ex- 
ternal -act”; as such, it has con- 
secuences bota to the author of 
the opinion, to those who receive 
it and to the opinion itself. If we 
wish to improve the world, we 
must avoid giving pain; if we wish 
to persuade, we must be concilia- 
tory, as well as convincing. 

The third sphere is the sphere of 
the statesman and the politician. 
His is the art of at once expressing 
and moulding the public opinion 
he expresses, the art which Machia- 
velli described in The Prince. 
Pursuing it, he must concentrate 
upon the present rather than look 
to the future; he must consider 
whet is immediately feasible, 
ratker than what is theoretically 
desirable. 

Tae distinctions made, the 
statment of Morley’s position 
is very simple: we must not allow 
the considerations which are pro- 
per to sphere three to invade 
sphere two; we must not allow the 
considerations which are proper to 
spheres:three and two to invade 
sphere one. : We must not, and we 
do. Hence, the spinelessness of 
contemporary thought, the illegit- 
imate use of compromise, the un- 
willingness of men to put truth 
first, 
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Two related evils are specially 
denounced. First, the refusal to 
express opinions because the maj- 
ority does not hold them; secondly, 
the refusal to advocate opinions 
because their realisation is not 
immediately practicable. These 
- evils result from tne invasion of 
spheres one and o by what 
Morley calls the “political spirit” 
appropriate to sphere three. We 
are never entitled to remain silent 
when it appears to us that a wrong 
course is being taken, merely be- 
cause the majority does not agree 
with us, or because there is little 
chance of our protest prevailing :— 
“ As if the mere possibility of the 
view being a right one did not 
obviously entitle it to discussion; 
discussion being the only process 
by which people are likely to be 
induced to accept it.” - 

As an example of the current 
confusion to which Morley 
draws attention, the confusion, 
between sphere three and sph- 
eres one and two, I take an 
illustration from current contro- 
versy. Young men at English Uni- 
versities, notably at Oxford, have 
recently in Jarge numbers resolved 
that in no circumstances will they 
“fight for King and Country”. The 
uncompromising terms of this re- 
solution have been bitterly resen- 
ted by the English papers which, 
while having no objection to the 
pious affirmation of pacifist opin- 
ions, regard with outraged horror 
the prospects of action in accor- 
dance with the opinions of which 


they profess to approve, thus reflect- 
ing the attitude of the Christian 
Churches which, while paying lip 
service to the teaching of Clrist 
on non-resistance, would be horri- 
fied at the suggestion that people 
should act as if He really meant 
what He said, or as if what He said 
was true. In this connection the 
following quotation from a leader 
in The Morning Post lumin- 
ously expresses the attitude of 
mind which Morley denounces. 
“When the Archbishops arid the 
Bishops enunciate such dubious 
propositions as that war is a 
‘crime,’ they should remember that 
juvenile logic takes them serious- 
ly and carries their postulate 
to its natural conclusion that ‘This 
House will in no circumstances 
fight for its King and Country’.” 
(italics mine. ) 


Morley’s own action at the 
beginning .of the war, when he 
resigned from the Cabinet rather 
than lend his sanction to a course 
of which he could not approve, is 
an equally luminous example of 
the circumstances in which com- 
promise is not legitimate. 


The foregoing bald account gives 
little idea of the nobility of this 
book, or of the eloquence with 
which its dignity of thought is 
matched. It should be read espe- 
cially in these days of spreading re- 
action as an abiding witness to the 
faith of a generation that still held 
liberty to be among the greatest of 
the goods. 

C. E. M. Joap 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS 


[ This is the third of the series by Dr. R. Naga Raja Sarma, who holds 
that the works on Indian Philosophy by Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Dr. $S. N. 
Dasgupta have been unduly influenced by western methodology. Dr. Sarma. is 
fully aware that “both the scholars have done splendid service in the cause of 
Indian Philosophy ” but be feels that they have been mych too susceptible to the 
judgment of western scholars and have consequently Failed to remain faithful 
to the spirit of the original Sanskrit Texts. To attenfpt an exposition of the 
ancient Hindu Texts so as to make these dovetail with "the western philosophical 
method and parlance involves, according to Dr. Sarma, the serious risk of 
distorting their inner import. 

Last month Dr. Sarma pointed out how “The Truth about the Gita” has 
been viewed in a false perspective by the two authors. In the following article 
Dr. Sarma takes the Upanishads as his basis for study. In the last instalment 


he will deal with the BraamaSutras—Eps. ] 


The reactions of mcdern minds 
to the Upanisnads range from one 
_ extreme of critical judgment to the 

other—that they are the babblings 
of infant humanity, or that they 
are the joy of life and the solace of 
death. Those who would tread the 
Aryan Path will have to acquaint 
themselves with the essentials 
of the philosophy of a body of texts 
or tracts which record the earliest 
Indian reflections on the problems 
of life and destiny. ‘The Seers of 
the Upanishadic period were defi- 
nitely dissatisfied with the values 
of life and the possessions and 
opportunities that it offered. Pala- 
tial buildings, attractive women, 
untold wealth, social adjustments, 
and exploitations seemed to them 
valueless, They emphasized the in- 
tellectual obligation to investigate 
the problems of life and destiny, 
and the moral obligation to regu- 
late conduct in the light of the 
solutions one might succeed in 
. finding. Philosophic contemplation 
was not the monopoly of man. 
Women of remarkably critical and 
speculative acumen farticipated 
in the quest after ultimate values 


and the quest for God. 
Metaphysical investigation has ` 
its origin in the mystery of exis- 
tence itself. Why should anything 
exist at all? Who brought the uni- 
verse into existence? Nachiketas 
(Katha Upanishad) and Maitreyi 
( Brihadaranyaka ) rejected unhesi- 
tatingly the alluring and tantalis- 
ing values of this life and wanted 
to possess the key to Immortality. 
The Infinite is the Supreme Power 
controlling the origin, evolution 
ard destruction of the Universe. 
Fear inspired by the Lord makes 
the sun shine, and makes the fire 
bura, etc: “ Bhayadasyagnistapa- 
tibkayattapati-curyah” — Katha, I, . 
6,3.; “ Bheeshasmat-vatahpavate- 
Bheeshodeti-suryah. ..”—Tatttiriya, 
II, €. The finite selves are caught 


„in the meshes of transmigration. 


They are not free. They are under 
the control of that Supreme Power. 
Freedom and bondage are, respec- 
tively, the marks of the Infinite 
and the Finite. 

Sankara, the celebrated cham- 
pior. of Monistic metaphysics, 
maintained that the relation bet- 
ween the Finite and the Infinite is 
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identity, and that the truth of the 
Upanishads is the equation be- 
tween the two contained in the text 
“Tattvamasi,” “That art Thou”.* 
Madhva, the equally enthusiastic 
champion and illustrious vindicator 
of the Dualistic and the Pluralistic 
metaphysics, mantai “that the 
Finite can never be itentical with 
the Infinite. He based his conclu- 
sion on the text “ Dva-suparna- 
sayuja”. (Two birds or spirits in 
intimate union). The former text 
is to be found in the Chhandogya 
(VI, 8,7 et seq) and the latter in 
the Mundaka (III, 1). 


H 


The nature and characteristics 
of external reality—the world or the 
environment—naturally depend on 
the general metaphysical position 
from which the universe of matter 
and spirit is contemplated. San- 
kara and his commentators and 
followers hold that the universe of 
matter and spirit, with all of its 
wonderful multiplicity, is to be 
regarded as illusory, as mere 
appearance, and not as reality. 
They contend that the texts of, the 
Upanishads support the view of 
illusionism. (“ Ekamevadvitiyam,” 
“One only without a second,” 
Chhandogya, V1, 2,1). If the funda- 
mental or basic metaphysical doc- 
trine that Reality is only one be 
granted, it logically follows that 
the world of multiplicity cannot 
at the same time be equally real. 
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This doctrine of the Upanishads 
is elaborately argued in later con- 
troversial works of Monists, like 
Advaita-Siddhi of Madhusudana 
Saraswati. 

On the other hand, there are 
Upanishadic texts which proclaim 
that the universe of matter and 
spirit, the world of multiplicity, is 
perfectly real, as real as the Sup- 
reme Reality, and not a mere 
appearance. The Realists and the 
Pluralists of Indian Philosophy 
have championed this latter doc- 
trine. The universe is not an 
appearance of the status of a 
mirage. It is the evolutionary 
field for the perfection of man and 
as such it is bound to be real. 
“ Sa-iman-lokan-asrijata”: ‘The 
Supreme Being Atman created 
these worlds (brought them into 
or endowed them with real Exis- 
tence.)”—Aitareya, I, 2.; “ Yathata- 
thyatorthanvyadadhat ” : “ The 
supreme being (Isa) brought into 
existence the objects or consti- 
tuents of the external world in 
their fullest reality or with their 
birthright of reality.”—Jsavasya. 
This doctrine of Realism is de- 
monstrated with all the parapher- 
nalia of metaphysical debate in 
later controversial treatises like 
Nyayamrita and Tarangini, res- 
pectively, of Vyasaraja and Rama- 
charya. 


III 


Freedom from the ills of exist- 








*It is highly interesting and intriguing to note that Madhva suggests that the famous 
Toamasi, 


Monistic text should be split up into Atat- 


i.e, Thou art not-That, in the light of 


the nine illustrative instances mentioned in the said context, and that the very text cited by 
Monists supports his own Dualism between the finite and the Infinite. European students of 
Indian thought are yet to know the details of this athena td suggestion made by Madhva. 
For a full treatment of the topic see my Reign of Realism, pp. 69 
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ence, from -he recurring cycles of 
births and Ceaths, is the goal of mo- 
ral and spicitual endeavour. The 
terms Amrita (the Immortal, ) 
and “Immortality,” (Amritatva,) 
are used in the description of the 
goal, “Amritamasnute’”. (A freed 
spirit enjoys immortality.—Jsa-11.) 
Three important constituent ele- 
ments revez] themselves when an 
analysis is attempted of the Up- 
anishadic concept of “Mukti,” or 
“ Moksha ” :—(1) Freedom from 
the ills of existence is prominent- 
ly mentioned in many Upanishad- 
ic texts like those just cited. (2) 
Realization of the Immanence of 
the Supreme Over-lord of the 
Universe is another supremely 
Significant element. The modern 
mind will ever continue to contend 
_ that it is fcolish to sacrifice im- 
mediate pleasures and comforts in 
anticipation of the bliss that is to 
be. The bliss that is concomitant 
with realization of the majesty and 
immanence of Supreme Power 
defies all attempts at conceptual 
description. Absence of realiza- 
tion of the said Imrféanence is 
Separation from Brahman. The 
realization is described as reach- 
ing Brahman, “Brahma-praptah” 
(He reached Brahman); “ Brahma- 
samasnute” (He realises the Im- 
manence of Brahman.—Katha II, 
6,14 and 18. (8) The third con- 
stituent element is enjoymert of 
one’s own inherent bliss. This 
is not hedonic happiness. Hedo- 
nism as such is the lot cf the pre- 
release career. The bliss that is 
enjoyed by those elect who have 
managed to <limb up to spiritual 
heights at which the common run 


of humanity would gaze with mute 
wonder, is totally free from the 
hedonic hue of the things of this 
life. Purified or spiritually recti- 
fied bliss is enjoyed by free 
Spirits. Pure bliss, knowledge, and 
exBtence would be seen to be the 
inberent ehfracterists of selves. 
Buz the blifs of the average man 
is obscured by encrustations of 
heconism. Al desires are fulfilled, 
anc unalloyed bliss is enjoyed by 
free Spirits. The ecstatic state of 
bliss is described vividly in the 
Tatttiriya-Upanishad. ( ITI-10 ). 
The desires relating to the earthly 
career are thwarted and frustrated. 
“The desires of free Spirits, how- 
ever, are all realized”—“ Sar- 
vamscha”—( Chhandogya, VID, 12, 
6). : 
- IV 


Caampions of Monism maintain 
that when the fundamental One- 
ness between the Finite and the 
Infinite is realised, all awareness 
of difference and Dualism must 
disappear. A spiritual merger of 
the Finite into the Infinite occurs, 
and that is “ Moksha”.’ Supporters 
of Dualism and Pluralism maintain 
that free Spirits do not lose their 
individuality in the state of final 
release but retain the same intact. 
Whether the goal be Oneness 
or retention of spiritualized in- 
dividuality intact, it is obvious 
thet the Upanishadic texts can 
be cited in support of both 
the doctrines. The Chhan- 
dogyz text “ Ekamevadvitiyam ” 
(Ony one without a second) and 
the Brihadaranyaka text “ Sarva- 
matmaiva-abhoot,” (It is only the 
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one Atmen that has projected the 
appearance of the entire universe ) 
(VI, 2-1 and IV, 5, 15 respectively), 
have been tenaciously clung to by 
the Monists; and the Dualists and 
Pluralists have consistently appeal- 


ed to “Etat-sama-gayqannaste”: “He 
sits singing this faman ”—He 
abides or rests in etetnity singing 


this Saman (Ecstatic Euphony) 
( Taittiriya, III, 10,5) and to “ Ya- 
mevaisha-vrinute-tena-labhyah ” : 
“The Supreme Being can be realis- 
ed only by him who is chosen anc 
elect (of The Supreme being).’' 
(Mundaka Jil, 2-3.) 


V 


When the author of Indian Phil- 
osophy remarks that “The Upan- 
ishads had no set theory of philo- 
sophy or dogmatic scheme of 
theology’ to propound,” and that 
they “do not contain any philoso- 
phic synthesis as such of the type 
of the system of Aristotle, or of 
Kant, or of Samkara” (Vol. 1, 
pp. 140, 141), he throws overboard 
the traditional interpretation of tha 
sacred texts. When he asserts 
that the Upanishads “ are not con- 
scious of any contradiction be- 
tween” Sankara’s Advaita or non- 
dualism “ and the modified position 
of Ramanuja” (Vol. I, p. 259), be 
appears in the role of an interpre- 
ter of the Upanishads, of a peace- 
maker whose offices will be repu- 
diated by the custodians of tke 
traditional truths of the Upani- 
shads. It should be fairly obvious 
that, in any attempted elucidaticn 
of the relation between the 
Finite and Infinite, oneness or 
identity between the two ard 
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radical difference between them 
carnot be reconciled with one an- 
other, however earnestly one may 
desire to bring about such a recon- 
ciliation. If one believes or endeav- 
ours to make out that the 
Upanishadic Seers did not perceive 
any contradiction or incompatibili- 
ty between two doctrines that are 
radically opposed to one another, he 
is according them scant honour 
and does scant justice to their 
philosophical intellect and acumen. 

From the author of A History of 
Indian Philosophy Sankara gets 
recognition. “But comparing the 
various systems of Upanishad in- 
terpretation,” he writes, “we find 
that the interpretation offered by 
Sankara very largely represents the 
view of the general body of the 
earlier Upanishad doctrines...” 
(Vol. I, p. 42), and that “the sum 
and substance of the Upanishad 
teaching is involved in the equa- 
tion Atman=Brahman.” (Vol. I, p. 
45). In holding these opinions he 
has exhibited himself to be a faith- 
ful follower of western interpre- 
ters. He surely could not have 
been ignorant of the Indian tradi- 
tion that the Pluralistic Theism of 
Ramanuja and Madhva has been 
claimed to be the sum and sub- 
stance of the Upanishads. If the 
highest teaching of the Upanishads 
be “That art Thou,” and if the 
sum and substance of the Upani- 
shads be the equation Atman= 
Brahman, he need not have made 
the Upanishadic sages unable to 
“ignore the claims of the exterior 
world” to which they had to 
accord a reality. Why make Upan- 
ishadic sages look ridiculous to 
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oblige modern research scholarship? 
If they were Monists, they surely 
felt no philosophic urge to grant 
any concess.onal realty tc the 
Universe. If they were nof Mo- 
nists, surely then, they considered 
the Universe to be as real as the 
Supreme Brahman itself. 


VI 

Mincing métters is the most mis- 
chievous mezhod of philosophic 
criticism or interpretation. The 
critical estimate that the Unani- 
shads reveal a hotch-potch of phil- 
osophical teadencies in their 
incipiency, suzh as Monism, Plura- 
lism, Idealism, and Realism, i but 
a faint copy of the achievement of 
Western: Orientalists. With the 


best of all possible good and sym-. 


pathetic intentions, Western cri- 
tics do not, perhaps they cannot, 
appreciate the genius of the indig- 
enous system of the Vedanta. If 
the fragments of Heraclitus, dialo- 
gues of Plato, and the “Enneads” of 
Plotinus can beinterpreted as 
` containing systematic speculation 
on the life and destiny of man, 
there ‘should be no difficulty in 
interpreting the Upanishads in a 
like manner. In interpreting them, 
however, the true traditional 
orientation should not be effaced 
or eliminated. 

Western students of the Upani- 
shads should be distinctly told that 
there has been 2 traditioral Monis- 
tic interpretation of the doctrines, 
and a Pluralistic one equally hal- 


lowed by tradition. Sankara is the 


champion of the Monistic tradition 
and Ramanuja and Madhva are 
the champions of the Pluralis- 
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tic. Sankara’s great and fascinat- 
ing doctrine of illusionism should 
not be diluted to meet criticism by 
Western scholars. When the auth- 
or of Indian Philosophy writes that 
the “ Upanishads support the doc- 
trine of Maya only in the sense 
( italics min ) that there is an 
underlying ity containing all 
elements from the personal God to 
the telegraph post” (Val. I, p. 197), 
he does violence to the genuine 
Vedantic tradition. If the author 
of A History of Indian Philosophy 
felt convinced that the “ Sagesof 
the Upanishads had already start- 
ed with the idea that there was a 
supreme controller or essence pre- ’ 
siding over man and the universe,” 
( Vol I, p. 43) he should have seen 
that the sages would not have 
established the equation between 
the Finite and the Infinite. The 
said equation and the controller- 
ship cannot, be established as 
equelly, valid, without doing viol- 
ence to genuine Vedantic tradi- 
tions. 


Vu 


Ore should not whittle down 
Sankara’s Monism with a view to 
gaining recognition from Western 
critics. If the West can under- 
stand and admire the Monism of 
Kant and Spinoza, it should have 
no difficulty whatever in under- 
stancing and admiring the Monis- 
tic edifice of Sankara. When 
Sankara interprets the Upanishads 
on z Monistic basis and main- 
tains that Brahman is the only 
reality, he stands committed to an 
illusionism from which no escape 
is possible. The illusionism, how- 
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ever, does not mean any repudiation 
of morality and religion, a practi- 
cal programme of secular and spiri- 
tual activity. Bradley proclaimed 
that morality is an appearance; 
Sankara did the same, centuries 
ago. If the West,can admire 
Bradley, it canno} condemn 
Sankara with any bhilosophical 
grace. Modern Eastern interpre- 
ters of Sankara should not whittle 
down Sankara’s Monism or the 
Upanishadic Monism. The West 
must be told that Sankara’s inter- 
pretation of the Upanishads is not 
the only one. Ramanuja’s inter- 
pretation of the Upanishads and 
Madhva’s are equally hallowed by 
Indian tradition. 


Vill 


If one elects to model conduct 
on Sankara’s Monistic interpreta- 
tion of the Upanishads, he will real- 
ize that the values of life are error- 
ridden. This realization will in- 
tensify moral dynamism, spiritual 
effort and endeavour. Though the 
values of life are “ error-riden ” 
( Adhyasta ) and appear in a plane 
that owes its phantom existence to 
failure to realize the Foundational 
Oneness between the Finite and 
the Infinite, no one is going to sit 
idle with folded hands, steeped in 
pathological quietism. The One- 
ness is going to be realized only by 
pursuing a programme of activity 
based on Truth (Satya), medita- 
tion on the nature of the Supreme 
(Tapas), on restraint of the pass- 
ions (Brahmacharya), and on 
practised perception of the 
relation between the Finite and 


the Infinite, ( Samyag-jnyana). 
( Mundaka, iil, 1, 5) 

If, on the contrary, one chooses 
to regulate conduct on the basis of 
the Theism and the Pluralism of 
Ramanuja and Madhva, he should 
endeavour to earn the Grace of the 
Lord which alone will liberate him 
from the recurring cycles of births 
and deaths. On the Theistic and 
the Pluralistic view, the values of 
this life, though emphatically not 
error-ridden, will not attract genu- 
ine aspirants, as they are evanesc- 
ent and obstruct smooth spiritual 
progress. One should shake him- 
self free from the shackles of 
these values. ( Putraishana-Vitta- 
ishana-Lokaishana.) The program- 
me of the genuine aspirant will 
be one of selflessness, sacrifice and 
service, as he apprehends the im- 
port of the immanence of the Lord 
in the Universe. It will thus be 
obvious that Western attacks on 
Upanishadic illusionism are vain 


and futile. There is no illusionism 
according to Ramanuja and 
Madhva. Sankara’s illusionism 


is no bar to moral vigour, no bar 
to constructive secular and spiritu- 
al activity, no bar to nation-build- 
ing programmes, no bar to effect- 
ing an enthusiastic triumphant 
entry into the Kingdom of God. 
Whether one elects to act under the 
Monistic or Pluralistic programme, 
he will easily realise that the Upani- 
shads seriously counsel abandon- 
ment of the feverish passion for the 
values of life. The modern world, 
if it likes, may find in the Upani- 
shadic teachings a message of hope 
and of peace. 

R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 
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[John Middfeton Murry has been busy with various activities—literary, 
philosophical, socialistic. Of late Socialism of a certain shade has been his 
main interest. To give expression to his views onf problems philosophical 
and literary, he has recently started his new journal] The Wanderer. In the 
following article, Mr. Murry draws a suggestive contrast between the hcpezul 
message of Dostoevsky and the ugly pessimism of Merezhkovsky who “ seeks 
to impose this utterly alien conception on Jesus Himself". Madame Blavatsky 
defined Pessimism as “that chronic suspicion of lurking evil everywhere”. In 
the true Esoteric doctrine “The real evil proceeds from human intelligence 
and its origin rests entirely with reasoning man who dissociates himself from. 


Nature. 


Merezhkovsky first made a name 
in England before the war, as the 
interpreter of Tolstoy and Dosto- 
evsky : in particular of Dostoevsky, 
with whom he had a certain affinity. 
Therefore, one compares him in- 
stinctively with Dostoevsky : and, 
alas, the comparison is shattering 
to Merezhkovsky. Whereas Dos- 
toevsky emerged, through intense 
suffering, spiritual and physical, 
into a new love of, and faith in 
mankind, Merezhkovsky’s suffer- 
ings under the Boishevist regime— 
he escaped to Paris, I remember, 
in 1921—have turned him into a 
hater of his fellows. Whereas 
Dostoevsky in The Brothers Karam- 
azov prophesied the emergence in 
Russia of a new type of man, in the 
character of Alyosha—a man who 
should deliberately break away 
from the Church, and yet live the 
full free religious life taught by 
Jesus: a character which, there is 
some warrant for believing, is 
actually emerging in Russia to-day, 
in spite of all the superficial appear- 
ance of Atheism—Merezhkovsky 


Humanity then alone is the true soarce of evil.” —Eps. ] 


sees nothing in contemporary 
Russia, save the manifestation of 
Anti-Christ. Essentially his book 
on Jesus, with all its curious panop- 
ly of erudition, expresses one im- 
mense revulsion from the present 
ard from the travail of growth. 
It is an intensely ug/y book; it re- 
presents the shrivelling process of 
a scul that has failed to respond to 
the education of suffering. 
Tnevitably it is vitiated by a colos- 
sel egoism. The purpose and in- 
tent of Christianity is really, for 
Merezhkovsky, to justify a “ Chris- 
tiza” war of annihilation against 
mocern Russia. Merezhkovsky rep- 
resents Christ, the Soviet Union 
represents Anti-Christ. And al- 
though Merezhkovsky does not 
call. in so many words, for a reli- 
giovs crusade, his motive is unmis- 
takeble. To support this purpose 
he reeds must have recourse to a 
kinc of Manicheism. His figure of 
“the unknown Jesus” has no hu- 
marity. He is not conceived or 
imagined as Man. Heis a mysteri- 
ous and half-sinister power whose 





* Jesus the Unknown. By Dmitri Merezhkovsky (Jonathan Cape, London. 12s. 64; 
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function it is to defeat and annihi- 
late his enemy, the Devil. Merezh- 
kovsky insists on the reality of 
Satan: for him, indeed, it is the 
reality of Satan which gives mean- 
ing to Jesus. 
If there is no Satan, shen the Lord 
saw nothing fall from heaven and gave 
nothing to man on earth; his whole 
life was a struggle against nothing, for 
nothing 
Such a statement, I confess, fills 
me with horror; it is, I believe, 
precisely what Blake meant by an 
“hermaphroditic blasphemy”. This 
is, indeed, “Religion hid in War”. 
And perhaps we should go to Blake 
for the noblest modern statement 
of “the ancient and everlasting 
gospel” of which Jesus was the 
first clear spokesman to the West :— 
Satan, my Spectre! I know my power 
thee to annihilate 

And be a greater in thy place and be 
thy Tabernacle, 

A covering for thee to do thy will, till 
one greater comes, 

And smites me as I smote thee, and be- 
comes my covering. 

Such are the Laws of thy false Heav’ns; 
my Laws of Eternity 

Are not such. Know thou, I come to 
Self Annihilation. 

Such are the Laws of Eternity, that 
each shall mutually 

Annihilate himself for other’s good, as 
I for thee. 


Of this gospel Merezhkovsky 
knows or wants to know nothing. 
He prefers to play the gospel of the 
“Unknown Jesus” against the gos- 
pel of the known Jesus, which is 
the same as the gospel of Blake. 
He wants to annihilate not himself, 
but the enemy; and therefore he 


does not understand that the Satan, 
on whose objective reality he in- 
sists, is the projection of his own 
egoism. The inevitable corollary 
of this is that he regards the creat- 
ed world as inherently evil, and 
seeks to impose this utterly alien 
conception on Jesus himself. No 
one who happened to be ignorant 
of the New Testament and went to 
Merezhkovsky’s book for an ac- 
count of Jesus, would ever dream 
that the figure of Merezhkovsky’s 
imagination was the author of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, or of 
the saying that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like a lily of 
the field, or that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was of such as little chil- 
dren are. 

In other words, Merezhkovsky’s 
Jesus is not a teacher of profound 
spiritual wisdom who suffered 
death rather than betray his own 
insight, but a magical and super- 
natural figure whose real purpose 
is to avenge Merezhkovsky on his 
enemies. No one would deny that 
such a conception of Jesus, or 
Christ, has played a part in the 
Church tradition. D. H. Lawrence 
wrote well concerning it in the 
early chapters of “ Apocalypse”. 
But this is perhaps the least worthy 
of all the unworthy strands that 
have entered into the complex 
pattern of Christian tradition. 
It is unworthy of both the histori- 
cal Jesus and the Eternal Christ : 
and no amount of esotericism or 
erudition can conceal its funda- 
mental inhumanity. 
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Examination of McTaggart’s Philo- 
sophy, Vol. I. By C. D. BROAD. (Carm 
bridge University Press. 21s. ) 

Mr. C. D. Broad has both explained 
and criticised at length in this first 
volume the philosophical system of 
McTaggart’s The Nature of Existence. 
He has also in places entered into an 
independent discussion of some of ths 
topics dealt with by that philosopher. 
He shows indeed great regard for the 
atuteness and the power of intellect 
of his one-time teacher, byt one easily 
finds from his detailed criticisms that 
he is not much in sympathy with his 
philosophy. This is, however, what 
was to be expected. There is a wide 
gulf separating the two thinkers. The 
principal writings of McTaggart before 
he wrote The Nature of Existence re- 
- lated mainly to Hegel’s philosophy. 
`. Whatever, therefore, his differences 
from Hegel in method as well as in 


substance, he has entered upon the- 


philosophical quest in the same spirit 
of self-assurance and of boldness of 
speculation. Broad on the other hand 
is more modern, and his principal writ- 
ings show much greater acquaintance 
with the present-day science and the 
Cambridge school of realistic thinking 
to which he belongs. Nothing, there- 
fore, is more natural to him than a 
fundamental distrust in a metaphysical 
adventure such as McTaggart’s. He 
writes :— 

ee the omens are highly unfavourable for 
the success of any system of constructive meta- 
physics, such as McTaggart’s, since even the 
best shots have hitherto bagged nothing in 
this field but chimeras. (p. 12) 

‘That McTaggart’s. system on the 
whole fails to satisfy, may be granted. 
A purely intellectual construction of 
reality may indeed never succeed in 
satisfactorily answering the ultimate 
questions that suggest themselves to 
our thought; because an intellectual 
construction of reality would involve 
reason assuming the role of omniscience. 
The proper role of reason is analytical 
and critical; it is not intuitive; and 
intuition alonecan ultimately resolve all 
our doubts. Ido not suggest that mys- 


ticism is the last word in philosophy. But 
Ido suggest that reason must be guided 
ky our intuitions, and these are not re- 
scricted to the sensible. He therefore ` 
argues well wto sees well. Metaphysics 
a3 the science of the super-sensible is 
pissible, becaise the super-sensible 
cannot be dgnied. It confronts us 
whenever we seek, to go thoroughly 
into the meaning of our ordinary ex- 
perience. We may have no intuition 
of a super-sensible reality such as God. 
But we cannot deny all mtuition of the 
super-sensible r2ality which we call our 
sef. And is not this self the image of 
God? ' Metaphysics can build from 
th:s as Advaitism does. 

The philoscphical conclusions of 
McTaggart cannot well be stated 
in brief. But there is no doubt that, 
according to him, reality is ultimately 
pleralistic, and that the elements of 
this pluralism are spirits. He reaches 
this conclusion by a very elaborate 
argument, the principal links of which 
are (1) that “sabstances” alone exist 
in the primary sense; (2) that every 
substance is infiritely divisible in ‘some 
dimension or othar; (3) that this infinite 
divsibility would lead to very unsatis- 
faccory consequences, unless we can 
provide ‘a sufficient description for 
every term in the series according to a 
rule which does not involve any refer- 
ence to the infinize series of subsequent 
terms in which the substance can be 
subcivided ; (4) that this rule can be 
no other than the principle of Deter- 
mining Correspondence; and lastly (5) 
that this principle is only satisfied if. 
spirics are the only true ultimate partic- 
ulars, or in other words if they alone 
conszitute the primary set of parts of 
the universe. 

E the spiritual character of reality 
can be justified only by the above 
argument, it rests on very weak found- 
atis. The tEasic assertion of 
McTaggart that every substance is 
infnitely divisible is not at all self- 
evident to us; and unless it is true the 
rest of the argument is quite pointless. 
That every thinkadle or knowable con 
tent is infinitely divisible we do not 
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doubt. But there is no ground what- 
ever for supposing that all reality is 
thinkable. As we said earlier, our self 
can neither be imaged nor even thought. 
Indeed we may be said to have a cer- 
tain intuition of it. McTaggart thinks 
we know the self as that which has 
the character of a self. But 
is this “being a self” an objective 
character at all? It is because of 
the fundamental non-objectivity of 
the self that we are told in the sacred 
Hindu scriptures, the Upanishads, 
that the self that sees cannot be seen, 
that the self that hears cannot be 
heard, and so on. Would it not be 
absurd to suppose that any such 
reality, if it existed, would be infinitely 
divisible? And yet McTaggart is 
either unacquainted with such views, 
or he has offered no knowing or intel- 
ligent criticism of the same. 

Broad, to a certain extent, recognises 
the plausibility of the contention that 
the old orthodox Christian view of the 
soul as simple and indivisible might be 
correct. But his argument that certain 
statements about the soul that are un- 
intelligible to us may represent fact is 
to say the least of it unphilosophical. 
The problem arises that a soul that is 
simple and therefore immortal could 
also never come into being. How can 
this be reconciled with the Christian 
ideal that the soul is created and comes 
into being? To justify this Broad 
argues :— 

But I may have good reason to believe that 
there is a fact corresponding to a certain state- 
ment S which is unintelligible to me, and Tmay 
have good reason to believe that there is no 
fact corresponding to another statement S 
which is equally unintelligible to me and is of 
the same general form as S. (p. 145). 

But what are we to understand by 
“ good reason” here? We may indeed 
never be able to know the unlimited 
and the infinite through our reason 
alone. But there are also in reality 
no limits to our reason. It is in fact 
our only instrument of truth, being 
capable of answering every legitimate 
question about metaphysical reality 
and of dissolving every illegitimate 
question through analysis; even intui- 


tive perception has to be interpreted 
by reason. Unless then we have unlim- 
ited trust in our reason, and do not 
rest with mere belief that is not intelli- 
gible to us, metaphysics would be a 
poor intellectual game. 

We now come to the more common 
objects of our experience. Here Broad 
agrees with McTaggart that a process 
has successive temporal parts and is 
therefore divisible in the dimension of 
time. But he thinks, as against 
McTaggart, that a thing cannot be 
divisible in this dimension. Now, if by 
a thing we mean something unchang- 
ing and eternally fixed, it cannot be so 
divisible. But then it cannot be said 
to have a history. If, however, as 
Broad thinks, it does have a history, 
can we draw a real distinction between 
a thing and a process? We think not. 

It is really meaningless to say, as 
Broad says, that “the endless tempo- 
ral divisibility of the history of a con- 
tinuant would be compatible with the 
complete indivisibility of the continuant 
itself”. ( p. 350) 

Broad combines with the above error 
another about events. He sees no 
clear impossibility in the notion of an 
instantaneous event. But an instan- 
taneous event would have ceased before 
it started to be something. It could 
not begin to be, endure, and then cease 
to be. If it went through any of these 
crises, it would have to gothrough all of 
them ; and isit conceivable that all these 
different crises, so incompatible with 
each other, could Le rolled in one in- 
stant temporally indivisible? An in- 
stantaneous event is thus a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

McTaggart defines substance as that 
which exists and has qualities. Differ- 
ent philosophers have disagreed with 
him for different reasons. But taking 
the definition to be correct, it at once 
follows that two substances will have 
two different sets of qualities. McTag- 
gart expresses this fact in what he calls 
the principle of the Dissimilarity of the 
Diverse. According to this principle, 
i any two particulars must be dissimi- 
lar in some respect which is not a mere 
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analytic consequence of the fact that 
they are two”. This appears to us to 
be quite obvious. Broad, however, 
thinks that the principle is not true and 
that exceptions are conceivable. He 
takes two sensibilia, such as two noises, 
which are in all respects exactly alike, 
and then goes on to say :— 

It is then logically possible that there should 
he two sensibilia which were exactly alike in 
sensible quality ; which either had no temporal 
relations or were simultaneous; and which 
had no spatial relations, and therefore could 
not have spatial dissimilarity. 


We think that here logic is ‘all 
against Broad. If the two supposed 
noises are exactly alike in every res- 
pect and have no relationship to a 
third something which can define them 


differently, by what logical conceiv- . 


ability can they still be spoken of as 
being two? Broad has ruled out the 
possibility that one noise occurs in one 
place and the second noise occurs in a 
different place. According to him, we 
must not confuse sensibilia with certain 
physical events of which they are be- 
lieved to be manifestations. He has 
also ruled out the possibility that they 
are heard by two different minds. 
What is it then that prevents this two- 
noises universe from becoming a one- 
noise universe? It is just the logical 
inconceivability of regarding two such 
noises as two that is most evident to 
us. In reality, if two sounds cannot 
be distinguished in themselves as two 


particulars, they can only be distingui- | 


shed because two different minds differ- 
ently placed can vouch for their differ- 
ence. 

Another important point also re- 
quires to be considered here. If Mc- 
Taggart’s principle of the Dissimilarity 
of the Diverse is admitted, then every 
particular must have an exclusive 
description, #¢, description which it 
alone has. When, this exclusive des- 
cription of-a term “ refers to no merely 
deSignated particulars, but consists 
wholly of universals, it is called a suffi- 
cient description”. 

The first question to be asked here 
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is whether an exclusive description can. 
te couched in general terms and with- 
cut reference to ary designeted term. 
This does not appear to us to be pos- 
sible. A description which is wholly in 
general terms is a description of which 
we can never say that only one term 
can heve it. Ineorder that a particular 
sħould be exclusively described, its 
description should contain `a reference 
to the’whole universe of particulars 
which determine it to be what it is and 
where itis. Itis, therefore, no exag- 
geration to say that to know a parti 
cular completely, we must know all its 
possible relations tc: other particulars, 
and therefore we must know the whole 
universe. But would not that involve 
an endless series such that no parti- 
cular could be exclusively described ? 
An answer to this question depends 
upon what we think as to the nature 
of the universe. If the universe is a 
rounded-off whole in space and time, 
every particular can be exclusively 
descrited in relation to every other 
particular ; if not, then any description 
would be after ell mcomplete and 
cannot be properly exclusive. We 
here d:sagree with Broad’s suggestion 
that A can have an exclusive descrip- 
tion even when its relation to all the 
terms of an unending series is not 
define. The series being unending, 
the-exclusive description of any term 
is not an attainable possibility. 

The whole problem of McTaggart’s 
philoscphy arises from the rwo prop- 
ositions: (1) every particular must 
have a sufficient description, and (2) 
every particular is infinitely divisible. 
The details of his solution are not easy 
to follow. But it appears to us that 
tne whole problem is unreal. Mc- 
Taggart proceeds from postulates that 
cannot be accepted and definitions 
that ere questionable. Broad’s criti- 
cism of McTaggart is in several places 
fair and just. The book is therefore 
of great value to those who want to 
study McTaggart critically and eval- 
uate his philosophy. 


G. R. MALKANI 
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John Ruskin: An Introduction to 
Further Study of his Life and Work. 
By R. H. WILenski. (Faber & Faber, 
London. 15s.) 

To a vast number of people Ruskin 
was the epitome of an age and the 
social conscience of a generation; yet 
he can be convicted ef uttering in 
language that ranged from juvenile 
gusto to an elaborate and purple 
rhetoric, contradictory opinions on 
many subjects. He was obsessed by 
the idea of the moment, but he had 
not the concentration to push to its 
conclusion any of the grandiose schemes 
of his tormented mind; and, although 
he possessed that gift of a great writer 
which can make the trivial seem 
important, when reading his books one 
is aware of a lack of direction and of 
an unstable background. 

It is this atmosphere of contra- 
diction that Mr. Wilenski, through 
evidence taken from diaries and letters, 
tries to clear by collating the many- 
sidedness of Ruskin’s pronouncements 
with the circumstances existing, and 
with his state of mind, when they were 
uttered. The result is a thoroughly 
worth-while book. It is scrupulously 
documented and consists of two parts: 
the first biographical, and the second 
analysing the development of Ruskin’s 
ideas in the fields of Art, Social and 
Political Economy, and War and 
Religion. 

Mr. Wilenski’s thesis is that Ruskin 
was the lifelong victim of manic- 
depressive insanity and personal obses- 
sions, and that his writing and his 
lectures were actually ways of escape 
from himself and the means of 
rationalizing his self-indulgence. The 
relentless progress, and the results, of 
this mental illness from youth to old- 
age are worked out in an impressive 
way and told in a sympathetic narra- 
tive which, if it may appear at times 
controversial, is on deeper inspection 
hard to controvert. 

To Mr. Wilenski Ruskin was a great, 
in the sense of being a good, man. His 
theories were essentially personal, for 
he could never have tied himself to 


any organization. He said bewildering 
things about most of the subjects which 
attracted him, and he was able to 
flaunt embarrassing statements in (for 
instance) his lectures on religion, 
because he invariably followed the 
astounding with a quotation from the 
Bible ; for he knew how to administer 
the final sedative to a disturbed audi- 
ence. The mobility of his ideas, driven 
backwards and forwardsby the compel- 
ling power of his mental illness, was such 
that anybody could quote Ruskin in 
any sense on any subject on which he 
had touched. Carlyle called him “a 
bottle of beautiful soda-water,” and his 
writing was described by a contem- 
porary as a “mass of soapsuds and 
whitewash,” but his propaganda was 
vitally potent for he brought to it “all 
his resources—his gift for sonorous 
writing, his power to put down an ex- 
citing half-truth in an arresting phrase, 
his generous indignation, his bitter wit. 
He brought to it all his manic over- 
stressing and all the devices of the 
experienced showman to procure his 
effects.” 

He expounded the hidden fears and 
discontents not only of himself but of 
his age, and if the cure was too big for 
him to handle or was given too queer 
a twist for his followers to grasp, yet 
they accepted what a more clear-sight- 
ed generation might have discarded 
as emotive rhetoric, that drug which 
will induce most men and women to 
believe anything. Again and again in 
this book these unbalanced utterances 
are explained as Mr. Wilenski unearths 
some fact of Ruskin’s life that brings 
us to understand, and so excuse, the 
lapse ; till we realize that the impulse 
to preach, and the seeming arrogance, 
were purely the outcome of the contin- 
ued illness of his mind. 

Of his unfortunate marriage, of his 
Puritanical up-bringing and his mother- 
complex, and of Lis attacks of mad- 
ness ; of the chapters on Ruskin as an 
art critic, as a writer and as a student 
of war, there is not space here to 
write, but they are one with the rest 
of the book, well thought out, well 
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argued, and well expressed. i 
Mr. Wilenski has shown us, with 
immense ability and induscry, the de- 
pendence of the public side on the 
personal side of Ruskin’s career, and 
has revealed the difficulties that 
hampered all his strivings. We see a 
child who never grew up, anc at the 
same time a manly genius of magnifi- 
cent qualities and impregnable honesty, 
achieving greatness in the face of 
almost intolerable psychic hendicaps. 
Intellectually ahead of his day, he saw 
what we now accept as the basic truth 
underlying many problems, but, goaded 


by something beyond his control, it. 
was in the development of those truths 
that he became lost among the clouds. 
of his own obsessicns. To generations 
who have known the War and the 
slump, the spectacl2 oz Ruskin scolding, 
dogmatizing and wailing may be a little 
ridiculous; byt Mr. Wilenski is a 
modern, brave enough to turn back to 
this nineteenth century thinker and to 
respest his thoughts as applied to our 
present-day troubles. 

Ee has, indeed, s2t out to re-establish 
the rizht of a prophet to his title. 


` 


A. R. UBSDELL 





The Pulse of Oxford. By D. F. 
KARAKA, with an introcuction by 
Robert Bernays, M. P. (J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., London.’ 2s. 6d.) . 

This is a very readable little book, 
delineating the intellectual and social 
aspects of life in the University of 
Oxford. It is written by an Indian 
student who has achieved the distinc- 
tion of being appointed President of the 
Oxford Union Society. 

Perhaps the best porticn of Mr. 
Karaka’s book is that which deals with 
the pacifist resolution adopted by that 
Society in February 1933; a resolution 
which caused a great furore at the 
time. We are, however, more interest- 
ed in “The Social Aspect”. The young 
author treats it as “a fallacious theory” 
that “Oxford is the home of a de- 
` bauched, degenerate, good-for-nothing 
type of youth, a waster of hisown time . 
and his father’s money, indulging 
excessively in drink, and leading a 
life of general dissipation”. On the 
other hand, we learn:from this book 
that the University Journal, Jis, in’ 
April 1933 printed an article deploring 
“the pernicious erosion in the flower 
of English manhood caused by the 
steady growth of feminism,” and 
stating that “every day more 
students are lured away from their 
books by the superficial charms of 
powdered sirens”. With Mr. Joad’s 
article, “The Revival of Hedonism,” in 


a recent issue of THE ARYAN PATH 
fresh in our mind, we are inclined to 
think that the Isis on the whole may 
have been right, and to regard our 
author’s assurance that “the Oxford 
of today is not the place for the 
loosaning of the mcral fibre” (p. 69) as 
at least debatable. In fact, there is 
much in this book which goes to show 
that an average undergraduate at Ox- 
ford is inclined too much towards 
sense-gratification, and does not care 
for hings of the Spirit. 

The fantastic Oxford Group Move- 
ment end the Student Christian Move- 
ment come in for good-natured sarcasm 
at the hands of the author, and he 
very admirably hits off the idiosyn- 
crasies of the former. It is sad that 
ther2 5 no really sound organization at 
Oxford and other Universities for the 
spiritual upliftment of students for 
whom fortunately the creeds and dog- 
mas of Christianity have now no mean- 
ing. Ir. Joad has written :— 

For the first time in Łistory there is coming. 
to metcrity a generation of men and women 
who have no religion, ard feel no need for one. 
They arz content to ignore it. Also they are 
very unhappy and the suicide rate is abnor- 
mally high, 

Mr. Joad’s own latest book Counter 
Attack from the East should form an 
excellent basis for discussion as to the 
tight Hne for the alleviation of this 
sad state of things. 

J. P. W- 
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Some Turns of Thought in Modern 
Philosophy : Five Essays. By GEORGE 
SANTAYANA. (Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. ) 

Published under the auspices of the 
Royal Society of Literature, the five 
essays by Santayana respectively on 
Locke’s Naturalism and the Philosophy 
of Commonsense, on the'Ethical studies 
of Bradley, on the theory of Relativ- 
ity and the New Physics, on Ereud’s 
view of Death, and on Julien Benda’s 
view of the Infinite, notwithstanding 
their clearness and stimulating charac- 
ter, do not contribute anything sub- 
stantial to a satisfactory solution of the 
persistent problems of Philosophy and 
of the problems connected with quest 
after the Infinite, Brahma Jignyasa, as 
understood by the Vedanta. Santayana 
who proclaims himself to be “ the most 
recalcitrant materialist” (p. 66) pats 
Locke on the back for his naturalism and 
philosophy of commonsense; voices his 
undisguised disappointment with British 
and German Idealism; believes that 
the latest revolutions in science like 
those championed by Einstein would 
never yield “ ultimate insight ” (p. 79); 
reconciles himself to the inevitable fact 
that Death is the goal of Life, clutching 
at a suggestion made by Freud that 
death is just the manifestation in 
organic life of the phenomenon of 
inertia, and chronicles a confession of 
his faith that “conceived reflectively, 

. - when deployed into the realm of 
essence, infinite or indeterminate Being 
truly contains entertainment for all 
eternity ( p. 117). (Italics mine ) 

Santayana is by no means the first 
to avow recalcitrant materialism, and 
he will surely not be the last. Thou- 
sands of years ago, the CHARVAKAS 
had anticipated Santayana and others 
who think after him. Comfortable 
existence, social and national solidarity, 
exploitation of the weak and helpless, 
lip sympathy with suffering and starving 
fellowmen, an easy moral conscience 
which reacts with a subscription to a 
charity, grafted onto an Infinite in 
the realm of essence and to the notion 
of spirit as “actuality of feeling, of 


observation, of meaning ” (p. 120)—will . 
never yield a profitable and logical 
system of philosophy, will never explain 
God’s ways to man, and man’s ways to 
his fellows. If Santayana does not feel 
the intellectual need for such an explan- 
ation, he is taking up exactly the 
attitude of the CHARVAKA who in the 
history of Indian thought maintained 
consistent and uncompromising mater- 
jalism and counselled: “Eat, make 
merry and when the angel with the 
darker draught draws up to thee, take 
that and do not shrink.” 

Is Santayana’s Infinite which is Es- 
sence, or which is in the realm of es- 
sence, a Power which is not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness? Is his 
materialism an explanation of the prob- 
lem of evil, and of difference, inequa- 
lity, and the countless contradictions 
revealed by life? Above all, is his 
materialism a dynamic inspiration for 
moral conduct? At the slightest touch 
of a critical, ratior.al analysis Santa- 
yana’s materialism, albeit recalcitrant, 
resolves itself into the well-known phil- 
osophy of bread-and-butter—a philoso- 
phy which can readily be embraced 
by the “thick” as well as the “thin” 
in the words of his guru—James. A 
materialism which freely employs in 
its jargon “spirit,” “man in whom 
spirit is awake,” “ pure spirit,” “ Intui- 
tion of the Infinite,” “realm of essen- 
ce,” loses itself in spiritualism, psy- 
chism, and other allied “isms”. To 
the one significant question and the 
related minor ones summed up earlier, 
Santayana’s materialism affords no 
answer at all. The Vedantic systems. 
which proclaim that the whole universe 
of organised and unorganised matter 
and spirit is an emanation of God, and 
that realisation of His Immanence by 
devotional contemplation and service to 
His creatures, and riddance of the 
recurring cycles of births and deaths, 
would be, the goal of the moral and 
spiritual efforts of aspirants—possesses 
greater survival value than Santay- 
ana’s materialism. I may perhaps em- 
phasize in conclusion that the two re- 
ferences to Indian doctrines made by 
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Santayana are not accurate. Karma 
is not a “myth.” (p. 99) It is an inexo- 
rable Law. Whether union with 
Brahma (p. 116) is “conscious” or un- 
conscious, or beyond the realm‘of the 
conscious and the unconscious, are yet 
unsettled problems of the Vedanta. 


Essays in Zen Buddhism: Second 
Series. By Prof. DatsetTz TEITARO 
Suzuki. (Luzac & Co. London, and 
ne Buddhist Society, Kyoto. 

s. 

It is an arduous task to ety to give 
an explanation of a form of mysticism 
which laughs at logic, ignores Scrip- 
tures and resolutely refuses to be tied 
down to any particular creed or set of 
ideas. It is true that the greatest in- 
tuitions of the human mind are per- 
sonal experiences ‘which cannot be 
described or communicated to others, 
still less condersed into a set of 
dogmas, but no religion is so intent as 
Zen Buddhism to sweep away every 
substitute and symbol of Truth, lest in 
our ignorance we should take the 
shadow of form for the substance of 
reality. , Logical explanations, concep: 
tions, beliefs—all intellectual attempts 
at divine knowledge are disposed of 
' with a thoroughness which makes one 
feel somewhat taken aback. But there 
is method in the madness of Zen, and 
for many years Prof. Suzuki has 
striven to interpret this unique form of 
Chinese mysticism to the Western mind. 
In 1927 he published his first series of 
Essays in Zen, in which he outlined its 
history and gave an extensive account 
of its teaching and discipline; and now 
he has followed it up with the second 
series, dealing principally with Zen 
meditation. The book consists of some 
three-hundred large and closely packed 
pages, and it is a strange irony that so 
much should be written about a philos- 
ophy which has described sacred books 
and scriptures as “lists of ghosts and 
sheets of paper fit only to wipe the 
puss from your skin”. Indeed, we are 
informed that a third and fourth series 
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Santayana can throw no light on them. 
Yet, his present essays with their clear 
analysis and forcible style are refresh- 
ingly stimulating and: thought-provok- 
ing as all his dogmatisms and pro- 
aouncemenats generally are. 


A PEDESTRIAN ON THE ARYAN PATH 


of essays will follow, but it must be re-- 
memberad that Prof. Suzuki's work is 
considerably enlarged by a certain 
amount of repetition and large quanti- 
cies of ilustrative material drawn from 
che dialogues and sayings of famous 
Zen masters. 

Zen ( which is a Japanese corruption 
of the Sarskrit dhyana) has been sum- 
med up as 

A special transmission of Wisdom outside 
che scriptures; 

No depandence upon words ard letters; 

Direct pointing to the soul of man; 

Seeing into one’s own nature, 
and thus far it would seem to be much 
the same as other forms of mysticism. 
The diference, however, lies in the 
highly dynamic and thorough-going 
nature cf Zen, which seeks to strip the 
Soul of 2very shred of intellectual and 
emotional veiling by an intense effort 
zo see into one’s true nature involving 
zhe use of a curious and unique method 
known as the Ko-an Exercise. Man 
carries about with him a vast burden 
of attachments, distorted ideas, emo- 
tions, selfishness, worries and hanker- 
ings; the purpose of the Ko-an is to 
empty the heart of all this rubbish 
until it feels that it possesses nothing 
and is possessed by nothing. This state 
is called the realization of Sunyata or 
Emptiness, akin to the “spiritual 
poverty ” of Western mysticism | which 
is attained, according to Tauler, “when 
thou canst not remember whether any- 
body has ever owed thee or been in- 
debted to thee for anything.”- Such is 
Nirvana, where ev2ry fetter is broken 
and self is forgotten in the All Self. 
Now the Ko-an is a peculiar form, 
problem which may be compared “ 

a piece of brick used to knock at = 
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gate; when the gate is opened the 
brick is thrown away.” An example 
of the Ko-an is the problem suggested 
by this dialogue :— 

When Chao-chou came to study Zen uncer 
Nan-ch‘van, he asked, “ What is the Tao (or 
the Way)?” Nan-ch‘uan replied, “Ycur 
everyday mind, that is the Jao.” 


Or again :— 


When asked why Bodhidharma brought 
the Zen teaching from India to China, a 
master replied, “It is like selling water by 
the riverside.” 


These Ko-ans are easy compared w-th 
Hakuin's famous problem, “ What 
sound is made by the clapping of cne 
hand?” On the face of it, it would 
seem that the Zen masters are talking 
mere nonsense, but Prof. Suzuki points 
out that the Ko-an is a problem for the 
intuition rather than the intellect—a 
problem so baffling and so fascinat-ng 
that one’s whole intellectual capacity is 
exhausted in trying to find the solution. 
When this impasse is reached the dis- 
ciple feels as if he had come to the 
edge of a precipice, or as if he were a 
rat forced up a blind alley; there 
seems to be no way of escape, and the 
time has come for crossing the fron-ier 
between intellect and intuition. Prof. 
Suzuki writes :— 

Psychologically, this is accomplished when 
what is known as “ abandonment,” or “ throw- 
ing oneself over the precipice,” takes p.ace. 
This “abandonment” means the moral cour- 
age of taking risks; it is plunging into the 
unknown which lies beyond the topograpky of 
relative knowledge. 

And with this act of abandonment and 
self-surrender there comes about the 
state of satori, the sudden flash of En- 


Psychical Research: The Science of 
the Super-Normal. By HANS DRIESCH, 
translated by Theodore Besterman 
witha foreword by SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
(G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., London. 5s.) 

Ever since the establishment of the 
Psychical Research Society in 1882, 
experimental work has been carried on 
in the domain of psychic phenomena 


lightenment brought into being by the 
giving up of all the fetters and attach- 
ments to which we look for the satis- 
faction and solution of our longings. 
But there can be no success in dealing 
with the Ko-an without that intensely 
positive and almost violent effort of 
searching which the Zen masters des- 
cribe as “a great spirit of enquiry ” to 
be persevered with “as if a poisoned 
arrow were piercing a vital part of the 
body, or as if one were surrounded on 
all sides by raging fames, or as if one 
were disgraced owing to one’s inability 
to pay off a debt of a thousand pieces 
of gold”. Such is the force of concen- 
tration required ‘for attaining Emn- 
lightenment ! 

Besides being an interesting work 
from psychological and religious points 
of view, Prof. Suzuki’s book merits 
the careful attention of scholars and 
orientalists. In addition to a thorough 
understanding of his subject, the author 
has a marked ability for scholarly re- 
search, and it is beyond question that 
he has done more to promote a know- 
ledge of the history and psychology 
of Zen Buddhism than any other writer 
of the present day. His book is ex- 
quisitely illustrated with a number of 
collotype reproductions of old Chinese 
and Japanese pictures and its only 
disadvantage is thet, being a collection 
of essays published from tyme to time in 
the Eastern Buddhist, it lacks continuity 
and good arrangement. And we would 
warn those wishing to read it not to do 
so without consulting his first series of 
Zen Essays, or a large amount of the 
present volume will be found hard to 
understand. 


ALAN W. WATIS 


by eminent scientists, psychologists and 
others, and a mass of facts collected re- 
garding telepathy, thought-reading, 
clairvoyance, mediumship, etc. It was, 
however, admitted by Sir Lawrence 
Jones, President cf the Psychical Re- 
search Society, in an address delivered 
in November 1929 before the Oxford 
Society for Psychical Research, that 
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the phenomena of Telepazhy, for in- 
_ stance, “have bean classified and label- 

led but we are still ignorant of the 
underlying laws 2f thought which make 
such things posible’. (THE ARYAN 
PATH, June 1930;. A prominent member 
-of the Psychical Research Society, Mr. 
W. H. Salter was constrained to admit 
in his article on Psychic Research in 
the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica that “for the most part the 
“debatable phenomena’ of 1882 remain 
almost as debatable in 1929”. 

The paucity of results from all the 
experimentation and research of half a 
-century are also admitted by Prof. 
Driesch. He revers to “our young 
science” (p. 87), end remarks :— 

Only hypotheses are possible about the 
‘fundamental principles, hypotheses which must 
be advanced in ful consciousness that to- 
morrow they may be demonstrate to be false. 
(p- 108) 

This might be true of an absolutely 
new science, but what are called “psy- 
chic phenomena” were not only care- 
fully studied but zlso were rationally 
‘explained in the East even before the 
dawn of civilization in the West. Five 
years before the =stablishment of the 
Psychical Research Society, Madame 
Blavatsky in her Isis Unveiled placed 
at the disposal of the Western 
world a mine of authentic infor- 
` mation on the psychic phenomena 
which are being leboriously investigat- 
-ed in the West. Such, however, is the 
intellectual vanity of the West, that its 
scientists prefer to blunder on, fruit- 
lessly deceiving themselves with the 
belief that they are investigating 
hitherto unexplored territory. 

The whole structure of modern psy- 
chical research rests on the institution 
.of “mediums”. In tais connection, Prof. 
Driesch makes certain extraordinary 
suggestions which, in the interests of 
-the moral and sp:ritual well-being of 
humanity, must be unequivocally con- 
demned. Prof. Driesch suggests in all 
seriousness that tte number of medi- 


ums or “metagnomes” as he calls them, . 


following Boirac, should be increased 
“by suggestive or chemical means” 


whick were described by him in 1927 
in the »ournal of the American Society 
jor Fsychical Research. Not content 
with thS reprehensible proposal Prof. 
Driesch recommends that mediums 
should be treated suggestively in order 
that taey may overcome certain limi- 
‘tations which* act as Binders to 
them. Our author say 

The attempt should be tide to educate 
mediums by Coué’s method of suggestion, that, 
either wich or withcut hypnotisation, they 
should be repeatedly and convincingly “sug- 
gested, ’ “t will go all right in very strong red 
light (ever in white I'ght), without sin 
without a chain,” and so on; this should be 
done twency to thirty times and more. (p. 24) 


Prof. Driesch would not have written 
tais ard nuch else in his book, if he 
had hed any real knowledge about the 
constituton of man and the workings 
of the human mind. In an article on 
“Black Magic in Science” contributed 
to Lucfer in June 1890 (reprinted as 
U.L. T. Pamphlet No. 19) Madame 
Blavatsky said :— 

Experiments in “suggestion” by persons 
ignorant of the occult laws, are the most dan- 
gerous cf pastimes. The action and reaction 
of ideas on the inner lower “Ego,” has never 
been studied so far, because that Ego itself is 
tarrainccgnta (even when not denied) to the 
men of ecience. 


Prof. Criesch is a reputed biologist 
and ph-losopher and was the President 
of the Psychical Research Society in 
1926-27. Nevertheless, we doubt whe- 
tker this book will evoke enthusiasm 
in any quarter. Sir Oliver Lodge in 
his Foreword refers to “the extremity 
cf scientifc caution which is displayed 
throughott.” 

Indeed, much of tke book is taken up 
with the d scussion of the possibilities of 
deception in psychical research, the 
fozms of possible deception, and the 
precautiors which should be taken in 
conducting experiments. 

Barring men, who deny the possibi- 
lities of psychic phenomena, we think 
none wil be better or wiser for reading 
this extremely dull and uninspiring book, 
while students of true occultism can- 
not helg condemning it unequivocally. 


J. P. W. 
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Indo-European Folk-Tales and Greek 
Legend. By W.R. HALLIDAY. (Cambridge 
University Press, London. 7s. 6d.) 

This collection of the Gray Lectures 
for 1932 by the Principal of King’s 
College, London, reflects the modern 
attitude towards folk-lore, the attitude 
of a superior and learned grown-up 
towards the babblings of infant human- 
ity. Folk-tales are considered “genu- 
inely works of art, if of a simple 
and relatively unsophisticated kind”; 
myths, the primitive attempts at 
science ; fairy tales, primitive literature; 
and legend, primitive history. And the 
lecturer dismisses with mild amusement 
“the once fashionable attempts to give 
an explanation of legend as possessing 
some hidden esoteric meaning’. This 
isa pity. One respects his patient 
research upon the correspondences 
between Greek and Indian tales, the 
variations due to the process of diffu- 
sion or to the jigsaw fashion of com- 
bination; upon the modifications pro- 
duced by creative literary art, histori- 
cal study, or motives of propaganda, 
and upon the ages of different versions, 
etc. But one can only regret the time 
thus spent on non-essentials. Folk-lore 
treated this way becomes unprofitable, 
merely a phase of the mania for collect- 


Modern Thought 
KENNETH INGRAM. 
London. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Kenneth Ingram’s decision to 
attempt a judicial examination of the 
ideas of the moderns at the bar of 
critical opinion was not taken lightly. 
As he says, however, the .task cried 
out to be done, for there has been 
scarcely ‘any sympathetic and impar- 
tial criticism based on true under- 
standing. Born in the 1880’s, matured 
before the war, but still young enough 
to be active in life and thought, Mr. 
Ingram has the double advantage for 
the task of personal experience of the 
pre-war social, moral and religious 
standards against which the moderns 
are in revolt, and in addition, of being 


on Trial. By 
( Philip Allen, 


ing and cataloguing objects and facts. 
Certainly there have been many 
foolish, forced interpretations of myth 
and legend, and there has been, during 
the lapse of centuries, much distortion. 
The Greek myths, for example, are 
already caricatures. Yet despite the 
denial by modern authority, the fact 
remains that there was a definite basis 
of knowledge, a real meaning behind 
the folk-tales in the beginning. Uni- 
versal Science has always existed, but 
every age has its ignorant rabble, its 
learned wiseacres, and its true scien- 
tists. Those men oz knowledge who 
invented the pure myths and allegories 
had been taught the secrets of Nature 
that modern scientists have still to dis- 
cover. Further, the science of Symbol- 
ogy has several departments; there- 
fore éach true allegory can have 
several interpretations, so that there 
is ample room for research along these 
lines for those who are attracted to 
the old tales. If the modern students 
could put aside preconceived ideas and 
take hold of the Ariadne’s thread offer- 
ed by the books of H. P. Blavatsky, 
they would find the way out of their 
labyrinth of details and guesswork into 
the understanding of the fundamental 
principles of the subject. 
WINIFRED WHITEMAN 


personally intimate enough with ihe 
moderns to understand their outlook 
sympathetically. As a general rule, 
you are all for the moderns or all 
against them, the third possibility be- 
ing that you want to convert them to 
a philosophy of your own. The at- 
tempt, therefore, fairly to weigh the 
claims of tradition against the spon- 
taneity and self-expression on which 
the moderns bet their lives, was one 
bristling with difficulties. 

Every line of Mr. Ingram’s book, 
however, is readable with interest. He 
has striven to be scrupulously judicial, 
and the case of the Self-Expressionists, 
in the first third of the book, is pre- 
sented with knowledge and an unswer- 
ving determination not to misrepresent. 
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Throughout tte trial, it is as if a kindly, 
liberal-mindec father kept on saying 
to his children: ‘I believe in, and I 
can rationally cemonstrate, the supreme 
truth and vala2 of monogamy, perma- 
nent marriage, the family, God, 
Christianity, acd the gradual humanisa- 
tion of social conditions; and I think 
that your procriscuity, trial marriages, 
easy divorce, government crèches, 
atheism, contempt for religion, and 
discordant sbcuting for Utopia or 
Dictatorship tis week, all wrong; but 
as I cannot sccp you, go your way, 
don’t be more 2=xtreme than you can 
help, and my biessing be upon you at 
any rate for your truthfulness.” Mr. 
Ingram, thereccre, gives nc good hid- 
ings and never zbuses ; and it may be 
that his kindly manner wil. zain him 
the ear of the roung Self-Expresionists 
who have at present only contempt for 
vows and little use for consciousness, 
so that they may elect themselves to 
the task of renesving personal responsi- 
bility and religious consciousness, and 


without giving up truthfuiness or, 


Indian Patchwork : By EDWARD and 
MARY eer ( Heinemann, London. 
7s. 6d. 

The Indian Tengle: By SIR ALBION 
RAJKUMAR BaNERJI, CSL, CLE. 
(Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

The Indian problem is sturefyingly 
complicated and distressingl7 chaotic. 
A successful solution is hard to come 
by, though a gib one may easily be 
got, at the price of disaster when put 
to the test. This is the impression one 
gathers from Mr. and Mrs. Charles’s 
book. Every page is written over with 
tragic gloom and hopeless despair. 
Mr. Charles presents, in the form of a 
diary, some of Kis unpleasant and dis- 
turbing experiences while acting as 
Principal of a lenge Indian ccllage. He 
conveys a picture of the Hindus as a 
degenerate, treacherous and disgusting 
race with whom the English come into 
contact to their own peril. He suggests 
that we Westerrers are so ill-rewarded 
for our pains in trying to solve the 


N 


spontaneity. 

Mr. Ingram has well shown that 
very much of the traditional self-dis- 
cipline is essential to the development 
of mankind, and that the old basis of 
fear of the body on which the accept- 
ance of the discipline used to rest must. 
be, zeplaced by one from which all 

puritanical” fear shall be cast out. 
One aspect of the issue, however, ap- 
pears not to have been given full 
weight. The disillusion, unbelief, and 
hatred of moral codes experienced by 
youth seem largely the tunavoidab‘e 
consequence of the uncertainty andi 
insecurity of the present world—in 
which youth is so little encouraged to 
fulfil itself in that instinctive happiness 
once possible through creating a family, 
and in the satisfaction of aspiration 
once possible through achieving a 
career. Youth, in other words, seems. 
sick with discouragement, and to re- 
cognise this appears necessary for it to 
attack the problems of all kinds which 
it has inherited from its once falsely 
optimistic predecessors. 

A. NEWSOME 


Indian problem—which he regards as. 
insoluble—that it .would be more 
profitable, in a larger sense, to get out 
of the country. Suchis Mr. Charles’s 
reading of the Hindu character aften, 
one understands, six months’ experience 
of Incia. 

One turns with some relief to the 
happier pages of the other book. A 
while ago, Sir Albion Banerji was telling 
a group of us at the East India 
Ascoc.ation just what is wrong in India 
and just what can be done tc put mat- 
ters right. Now he has written this 
interesting volume as a development 
end expansion of his thoughts. It is 
especially valuable to everyone who 
wants to see the Indian problem in a 
cleare- focus, because its author takes 
a detached, non-party attitude, and 
because he is not a politician, full of 
empty catchwords, but a practical 
administrator with thirty-five years” 
experience. 

He gives here an extremely lucid 
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and able survey of the essential reali- 
ties of India’s present position, with a 
brief indication of the historic forces 
which have tied the country into 
its undeniable tangle. He defends the 
British rule where it is right to defend 
it, but he does not hesitate to criticise 
it where it is right to dosthat. “It is 
not reasonable to argue that the 
miserable lot of the teeming masses 
is due to any neglect on the part of 
British rule,” he asserts. Farther on, 
he makes it clear that the loss of the 
British connection would bring about 
chaos and the break-up of India into 
unhappy fragments. Nevertheless he 
would have the British honour - their 
pledges, surrender their monopoly of 
control, and grant the Provinces and 


Opening the Psychic Door: Thirty 
Years Experiences. By F. W. FITZ- 
Simons, F. Z. S., F. R M. S., with 
Illustrations. (Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 
London. 12s. 6d. ) 

This book is an addition to the 
already enormous literature of Spir- 
itualism. Its author is evidently an 


earnest, sincere, high-principled man, . 


but withal exceedingly credulous, by 
which we mean that, having satisfied 
himself that the phenomena he wit- 
nessed were not fraudulent, he has 
accepted them all at face value as the 
bona fide actions and utterances of ex- 
carnate human personalities. So con- 
vinced is he that he does not attempt 
to notice or discuss any of the alter- 
native theories which have been put 
forward to explain the happenings of 
the séance room. : 
The greater part of the work is 
devoted to a summarised description of 
along series of séances held in South 
Africa early in the present certury. 
Both medium and sitters seem to have 
been good, kindly, well-meaning folk 
of English or Irish origin ; and, as 
might be expected, the “spirits” who 
communicated were of the same type 
and nationalities. The communications 
received are full of ethical advice, but 
display a deplorable lack of aptitude 





States full autonomy and responsibility. 
His practical policy also includes (1) 
a political truce with Great Britain, 
(2) an economic treaty with the British 
Empire, and (3) a great national effort 
to counteract the evil effects of com- 
munalism. 

I take much pleasure in his hope 
that “India will wield a mighty in- 
fluence in a new world still in the 
making if she conserves and not des- 
troys her spiritual force and inspira- 
tion.” Sir Albion’s wide sympathies 
and successful record justify this addi- 
tion to the long list of books about 
India. It constitutes an authoritative 
contribution of such value that one 
unhesitatingly commends it. 


PAUL BRUNTON 

when dealing with metaphysical or 
philosophical questions. The following 
verdict on reincarnation by one of Mr. 
FitzSimons’s spirit” instructors is typi- 
cal of the misunderstandings and bad 
logic which appear to be even more 
prevalent in the “higher spheres” than 
they are on earth :-— 
... Reincarnation, in the way it is taught on 
earth, is not true. . . Foz a discarnate body to 
take possession of a physical body, with the 
object of reliving his or her earth life again, 
would not be logical, or even common sense. 
For instance, in order to take possession of 
the physical body of a baby, it would be neces- 
sary to eject its own spritual body; where 
then would be the ultimate benefit? It would 
mean that one spirit, in pursuit of his own 
selfish desire to relive a life in the physical 
body in order to gain further experience, robs 
another soul of its body. Believe it, or not, my 
friend; at the moment of conception a new 
soul is created, and the tiny spirit, thus born, 
goes on unfolding evermore. 


The “spiritual spheres,” as described 
by Mr. FitzSimons’s instructors, are 
simply this world cver again: there 
are houses, nursing-homes, gardens, 
woodlands, in the after-life, cathedrals 
of the Anglican persuasion for the 
pious, and for evil-livers, slums or 
worse. The “spirits” talk , English, 
and continue to use the English names 
that were theirs on earth. Granny is 
still Granny in this other-world, and 
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“spirit” children babble with gay irres- 
ponsibility through the mouth of the 
medium. Indeed_if the coloured frontis- 
piece may be accepted as evidence, 
ex-carnate younz women are given to 
the use of lipstidk ! The whole concep- 


tion of the post-mortem life, as depicted: 


Little Arthur's History of the Twen- 
tieth Century. By CICELY HAMILTON. 
(J. M. Dent & Scs, Ltd., London. 5s.) 

The work describes in the form of a 
recital to little Arthur by Lis teacher, 
both of whom are supposed to be 
living in the distant future, the social 
and political maladies of the twentieth 
century, and how the world cured itself 
of them. Itis popular example of 
those Utopias which are the day- 
dreams of political thinkers, who seek 
to escape from the ills of their age 
and clime into the golden age. The 
work is written in a simple, vivid, and 
bantering style, and although all ‘of it 
is not meant to be taken toa seriously, 
three leading ideas stand out clearly, 
and no doubt represent th2 author’s 
serious criticism of things as they are 


resent. 

& The author believes that “a 
sense of their ovn responsibility in life 
is one of the bes: qualities that a man 
or woman can ave,” and therefore, 
she deprecates the present day social 
services as undermining individual res- 
ponsibility. Herce her condemnation 
of extensive Education by the State, 


of the glorification of the Child, and ~ 


the pampering of criminals. An ex- 
tremely amusing account is given of 
the “monstrous regime” of Inspection, 
which ends in a revolt against Ins- 
nei and a ‘Social Service Mas- 


sao “What we will not do out of 
wisdom or kindliness, we will do 
because we hate or fear.” Obviously 
a modern version of Frederick the 
Great’s well-known estimate of “that 
damned race’ cf men. It is not a 


in this and similar works, is naive and 
child’sh. : 

Some of the ‘psychic phenomena, 
however, described in Mr. FitzSimons’s 
book are of considerable interest, and 
some really striking examples of 

“spirit” photographs are reproduced. 


R. A. V. M. 


matter, therefore, for surprise when 
we learn that the World State and the 
ara Of peace came to be as a result of 
a “Great Stampede” when London and 
Paris were threatened with aerial at- 
zacks “When they had been thorough- 
ly alermed and saw what such panics 
meant in suffering and loss, they 
agreed together to give up sovereign 
rights. ” 

(3} “The knowledge of what is 
calle Applied Science because, it is a 
very zreat power, is also a very great 
danger to the world; and those who 
are trained to hold such power must 
be cerefully chosen, and prove they 
are fiz to be trusted.” 

Th2 author describes an era of sci- 
entific brigandage which followed the 
spreal of education and knowledge 
not accompanied by parallel moral de- 
velopment. To us in India the idea is 
neither novel nor alien According to 
the doctrine of Adhikara (competence), 
a teacher should impart knowledge to 
the pupil by stages according to recep- 
tivity, and particularly after assuring 
himself of the moral fitness of the as- 
pirani to knowledge. 

On the economic side the author 
imagines production as having become 
go bountiful that unemplcyment of 
large numbers becomes inevitable, but 
those who are unemployed are given a 
living allowance and are known as 

“Parries” (short for parasites or 
Parias ) as opposed to Citizens, who 
élone have a voice in public affairs, — 
another indication of the author’s dis- 
taste Zor the present day schemes of 
Social Insurance. 


N. S. SUBBA Rao 
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Among things psychical, the out- 
standing event of these last months 
in London was a “social gather- 
ing” arranged by the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research, 
when Monsieur René Sudre was 
entertained at dinner and welcom- 
ed by some ninety other guests, 
including many well-known and a 
few illustrious names.* The meet- 
ing, however, had other objects 
than to honour one who, “after 
Professor Charles Richet” is 
described as “the leading French 
investigator” in the realms of 
supernormal experiment. It was 
called: (1) To emphasise the impor- 
tance of such experiment, if pur- 
sued on a scientific basis. (2) “To 
stress the necessity of research 
work being carried out at British 
Universities and by official science, 
and the establishing of lecture- 
ships.” (3) To create“ an interna- 
tional journal for the recording and 
co-ordination of scientific psychical 
research all over the world.” It 
does not appear that the last of 
these schemes was more than the 
subject of commendatory allusion,t+ 
while the proposed work at Uni- 
versities and the endowment of 
lectureships were mentioned twice 


only,t the accent throughout being 
laid on the urgency of inducing 
authorised science to recognise the 
existence of a great body of paro- 
psychological facts and its claim 
that they should be examined ad- 
equately. For the rest, the address 
of Monsieur Sucre on “the Bridge 
between Psychical Research and 
Established Science” may be not 
unduly regarded as of high impor- 
tance within its own measures, as- 
suming, that is to say, the reality 
of the phenomena and approaching 
their supernormal character apart 
from any spiritistic hypothesis. In 
the lecturer’s considered view, 
there is “ no scientific evidence for 
survival”. So far the organs of 
Spiritualism have passed this over 
in silence. 





The second event of the period 
was a flying visit to London of Dr. 
L. R. G. Crandon of Boston, U.S.A., 
whose wife is the famous and ever- 
debated medium, Margery.§ He 
was entertained at dinner by the 
London Spiritualist Alliance, gave 
interviews to representatives of 
two well-known journals 41 and lec- 
tured at the Rooms of the Alliance 
on Dec. 19th last, his subject being 





Ib., pp. 31, 38. 
Ib. pp. 12 and 36. 
Light, Dec. 15, 1933, p. 801. 
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Bulletin VI of the National Laboratory, pp. 5, 6. 


Ib., Dec. 22, pp. 816, 817, and The Two Worlds, Dec, 22, p. 982. 
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“The Vindication of the Margery 
Mediumship.”* The affirmations 
were (1) that the long-promised 
apologia of the American S. P. R. 
had been deayed by financial 
difficulties, buz was now on 
the threshold, a volume of 500 
pages, with 1% plates; (2) that 
the alleged identity between 
“Walter” thumbprints and those 
of a certain “Dr. Kenner” would 
be disprovec therein; and (3) 
that further 2vidence of super- 
normal fingerprints and so forth, 
under test corcitions, would be ad- 
duced. This -s how matters stand 
at the moment, and it may be 
added that the President of the 
Alliance suggested to an approving 
audience that Dr. Crandon should 
convey “hearty thanks” to Mar- 
gery “for her self-sacrificing work 
asa Medium’ Whether this was 
precipitate or otherwise time may 
shew. Herec are activities and 
rumours from the Land of Psyche. 





Passing now towards another 
realm, Mr. A. Romney Green offers 
in a recent studyt an instance of 
his personal aredilections on a re- 
. curring ques-ion of the people, 
their preachers and their teachers. 
After ages of priests, prophets and 
philosophers. what in fact is the 
object of lize? He cannot accept 
the answer cf Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
and agree that “the great purpose 
of mankind” is “a passionate uni- 
son in activy building a world,” 
because he has failed to explain the 
“sort of a wald” to which we must 
put:our harc. He will not seek, 
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with Mir. H. G. Wells, the meaning 
of life in co-operation, for Wells in 
like manner has omitted to tell us 
with whom co-operation is pro- 
posed and for what purpose. Mr. 
Green on his own part suggests (1) 
that kecause the “ fine arts contrib- 
ute nothing to the material welfare 
of society,” they must for such rea- 
son “be amongst the absolute ends 
of life”; and (2) that pure science is 
in the same position, even if inci- 
dentelly useful. Following his own 
canon of criticism, the answer to 
this is negatur, because in his 
haste he forgets to inform us why, 
and this seems fatal. It happens, 
however, that Mr. Green ignores 
presently his triplicity of absolute 
ends and substitutes another, claim- 
ing that it will “appeal to the 
natural instincts of every unsophis- 
ticated person”. The “ultimate 
aims of human life” are “to do 
adventurous things, io make 
beautiful things, to understand 
wonderful things’; and it is felt 
that even ‘“‘the average man” will 
subscribe hereto. It is to’ be 
doubted very much, especially 
when the essayist’s love of paradox 
leeds him to affirm, on the score of 
adventure, that “to go to sea in a 
small boat is to seek the kingdom 
of heaven. . . ., however unconsci- 
ously”. But Mr. Green must be 
dissuaded from believing (1) that 
either average people or natural 
instincts have any part as such in 
his posited absolute ends or ulti- 
mzte aims; and (2) that his alter- 
nate trinity is a “more articulate 
mode of stating” that the end of 





* Light, Tec. 29, p. 835. 


+ The Castemporary Review, No. 816, pp. 712-721, s. v. “ The Objects of Life.” 
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man is to “serve and to know God” 
and “to enjoy and glorify Him for 
ever”. The latter definition be- 
longs to the limbus of pietistic 
imagery which has passed with the 
pictured “eternity of antheming,” 
or if it lingers still iteis in the by- 
ways of religious emotionalism. 
Not all the wit of his pages nor all 
their paradox will veil the fact that 
his supposed “definition” is untrue 
within the measures that he applies 
itonly. We do not reach heaven 
if we seek to cross the Channel, 
but we may get to the French 
coast uncomfortably ; we do not 
attain our ultimate end of life by 
painting a first-rate picture, but 
we may find it hung on the line 
and we may sellit. Infine, we can 
miss that end, even when we have 
come to understand “many won- 
derful things’—for example, why 
our philosopher and friend per- 
sists in parading things material 
when he means to talk of the eter- 
nal. If we raise his second triplic- 
ity to that plane it begins ta 
obtain at once; but at once alsc its 
clauses prove “familiar in our 
mouths as household words”. Whe 
has not heard that the quest of God 
is a Divine Adventure? Who does 
not know with Spenser that the 
“noble heart” is not alone “witk 
child of glorious great intent” but 
actually makes and brings fortk 
“the eternal brood of glory excel- 
lent”? And lastly, if we have noz 
proved it in our own persons, have 
we not met with those who, because 
they have lived in sanctity, have 
found the Holy of Holies, to be that 
which it has not entered into the 


heart of (“the average”) man to 
conceive, and that which God has 
prepared for those who love Him? 
At best, therefore, Mr. Green has 
put some old wine into new casks, 
and it befalls that we savour it 
better when drawn from those 
time-immemorial vats from which 
we drank it, in very sacred cellars. 





Those who are willing to agree 
that “there can be no religion 
without revelation’? may find it 
profitable to examine a brief thesis 
by Canon D. S. Guy on “ Experi- 
ence and its Claims in Religion.”* 
They will learn (1) that Theology 
is a science; (2) that “ Christianity 
is a veritable science ”; (3) that the 
Christian creeds “are a summary 
of truths learnt in the school of 
experience,” not excepting that 
which passes under the name of 
Athanasius, damratory clauses in- 
cluded. The office of experience 
is thus to promote dogma, while 
the office of evolving dogma is to 
extend the field of possible experi- 
ence. It follows in the unwary 
hypothesis that a certain quality of 
inward life on the part of believers 
has not only given us the virgin 
birth in Bethlehem, the physical 
resurrection of Jesus, the ascent of 
his body into heaven and its loca- 
tion at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty, but also the des- 
cent of the disembodied Christ into 
hell and the precession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father and the Son. 
Furthermore, “the Christology 
of the creeds” being “the result 
of the Church’s experience,” it 
follows also that no time limit can 





* The Contemporary Review, No. 817, pp. 72-79. 
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be ascribed in the logic of the 
thesis to tie extension of experi- 
ence or tke fuller evolution of 
doctrine therefrom. Canon Guy 
might recoasider Newman’s Essay 
on Development from this point of 
view and also the position in which 
his affirmation places himself. The 
finding-in-chief of the “ast Vatican 
Council is zs much, ex hypothesi, 
the result cf experience attained 


through centuries in the Roman 


fold as the Pauline testimony that 


‘if Christ be not risen our faith is 


vain. But it fails otherwise fatally 
because, if a “school of experience” 
has providec the Chriszian religion 
with “ creed<el summaries” of truth, 
we have tc remember that older 
schools hav2 provided Oriental re- 
ligion witk. different bodies of 
doctrine ; and where is the canon of 
criticism by which we are justified 
in accepting one and rejecting all 
the rest? Where is the key of dis- 
‘tinction betaeen valid and illusory 
experiencer It is obvious that the 
experience cf sanctity is every- 


where; but if creeds are results: 


thereof it is sbvious also that they 
exclude each other. The way of 
escape is to challenge the state- 
ment that creeds are born of ex- 
perience: they are of revelation— 
if one cares <o think it—of inven- 
tion, impostuze and so forth, or of 
growth from small beginnings. 
And as to experience, that which 
is valid in religion is that from 
which there issues nc strife of 
sects. It is that of tae inward 
‘man, who hzs sought and found it 


at the centre of his own being, and 
the records of his experience have 
said ab origine the same thing 
everywhere, speaking “the same 
language,” since it “comes from 
the same country.’”* 

, 

When Dr. Robert Assagioli,t 
writing from Rome, presents at 
censiderable’ length his purified 
version of “Psychoanalysis and 
Psychosynthesis,” it looks for a 
moment as if he were pointing a 
direct path from the Land of Psy- 
che to the Land of Nous. He tells 
us that beyond the conscious self 
“there must be a permanent Spiri- 
tual Centre, the true Self”; that it 
is “fixed, unchanging, unaffected 
by the flow of the ‘ mindstream’”; 
that it is characterised by “real 
unity and uniqueness”. Surely he 
speaks our own language and looks 
with us for an ever-expanding 
awareness of “superincividual Re- 
alicy”. It must be so; but the 
counsel is to greet him as “fellow- 
craft” in passing, and leave to 
whom it concerns (1) his arid study 
of ways and means by which we 
approach thereto,through Freudian 
and post-Freudian schools; (2) his 
unconvincing curriculum, its divi- 
sions and sub-divisions; and more 
than all perhaps (8) the illustrated 
diagrams which it is thought may 
prove helpful. Non in dialectica 
complacuit Deo salvum facere popu- 
lum suum should be the motto of 
every metaphysician, according to 
Professor Whitehead.! It is equally 
true that we shall not be saved by 








* Cf the pregnant dictum of Saint-Martin concerning “all true men.” 
} The Hd ert Journal, Jen. 1934, pp. 184-201. 


} Advents-es of Ideas, p. 380. 
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charts, by “technical procedure,” 
or any “dramatic conception of our 
psychological life”. Love is the 
key and Love the only way. So also 
regarding Miss Dorothy M. Emmet 
on world-salvation by incarnation 
of God in the world În the same 
periodical: she may be asked to re- 
member that the one Salvation is or 
the God, who is born within us, a 
truth which Professor J. S. Hal- 
dane, expresses in other terms 
when .he says: “it is only within 
ourselves that we find the revelation 


of God.” Is not its work performed 
by the Divine Eros of Plato’s 
“Symposium,” a part haply of that 
“play of Divine Love” of which 
Sir Francis Younghusband speaks ? 
—Astatic Review ( October ) 

Hereof are a few of many voices, 
witnessing at the threshold of 
the Land of Nous. But if there is 
one that sounds from within, it is 
Mr. R. G. Shahani who says that 
“the universe is a training ground 
for the Sons of God ”. 


A. E. WAITE 


UNITY BEHIND SEEMING DIVERSITY 


The more we learn of the story of 
mankind in all its length and breadta 
the more fully do we realise that we 
are members of one another. Geogre- 
phical, racial and linguistic barriers 
fail to impair the fundamental unity of 
civilization. .... The study of com- 
parative religion—one of the triumphs 
of the critical spirit—is at last enab- 
ling us to seize the underlying unit in 
what William James called the varie- 
ties of religious experience. 


The above is an extract from the 
admirable address on “Unity of Ci- 
vilization” delivered last November 
before the Ethical Union, London, 
by its President, Mr. G. P. Gooch. 
Many of the views expressed there- 
in are but an echo of the teachings 
imparted by H. P. Blavatsky fifty 
yearsago. She always emphasized 
in her works the fundamental unity 
behind all seeming diversities of 
race, religious creeds, etc., and she 
unequivocally condemned false 
nationalism and the conflicting re- 
ligious creeds in vogue at the 
moment as formidable barriers 


against the practical realization of 
this unity. During the last few 
years identical views have been ex- 
pressed by several leading thinkers 
in the West, and Mr. Gooch is one 
more addition to the number. 


Why is it that these fine ideals 
have failed to achieve any tangible 
rusults? The answer is furnished 
in the following words of a great 
Eastern Teacher to a Westerner in 
the early days of the Theosophical 
Movement :— 

.... the philanthropy you Western 
thinkers boast of, having no character 
of universality; f e, never having been 
established on the firm footing of a 
moral, universal principle; never having 
risen higher than theoretical talk; and 
that chiefly among the ubiquitous 
Protestant preachers, it is but a mere 
accidental manifestation but no re- 
cognised Law. The most superficial 
analysis will show, that, no more than 
any other empirical phenomenon in 
human nature, can it be taken as an 
absolute standard of moral activity ; 
i. e., one productive of efficient ar 
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THE SUFIS AND REINCARNATION 


The all too brief pronouncement by 
Professor R.A. Nichclson in THE ARYAN 


_ Pata for January, 1934, on “The Sufis 


and‘ Reincarnation” must be taken as 
decisive, coming as it does from such 


.high authority. If, therefore, I pursue 


the subject further it is not by way of 
reply or rejoinder, but only because 
more light is needed by puzzled non- 
expert inquirers and amateurs like my- 
self 


Professor Nicholson says that “Rumi, 
like all the great Sufi teachers, un- 
equivocally repudiates the heresy of 
tanasukh" (reincarnation). One* impli- 


’ cation of this unqualified statement 


is that if at all any Sufis have held 
the -doctrine of fangsukh they. must 
have been insignificant persons who 
have no place in the long line of 
recognised masters of Sufism. I venture 
to think thet this wou_d be an overstate- 
ment; how I shall proceed to show. 

The author of that treasure-house of 
mystic lore, the Dabista@n, does not 
appear to regard fanasukh as a heresy 
in Sufism. According to him, the “Eas- 
tern” school of Sufis, whom he signifi- 
cantly derives from ancient Iranian 
mystics called “Azar-Hoshangiin” or 
“Yezdanidn,” held definite dogmas about 
different kinds of reincarnation, such 
as naskh (man being reborn as man 
again), maszh (rebirtk as animal), raskh 
(rebirth as vegetable), and faskh(rebirth 
as mineral).* Elsewhere in the same 
book we fird a Sufi master distinguish- 
ing betweea buruz (“manifestation” or 
incarnation of a perfect soul “for.the 
sake of perfecting mankind”) and 
tanasukh, both taking place, according 
to this authority, ‘ ‘in the fourth month” 
(after conception).t 

Turning zo the morumental Literary 
History of Persia by Dr. Nicholson’s 
great teacher, E. G. Browne, and espe- 


cially to his luminous chapters on the 
Manichaeans, Ismailis and other eso- 
zeric sectarians, we find that the 
doctrines of kulul (incarnation of 
the - Perfect Man or the Deity), 
riait (“ return” of the Imam after 
death ), tanasukh (ordinary reincarna- 
tion)—all deadly, “heresies ” accord- 
ing to Islam—were widely prevalent 
in Persia ard other Islamic lands in 
the early centuries of the Hejira. For 
instance, the extreme Shiites known 
zs “ Ghulat” ( the name of one of their 
sub-sections, the “ Mazdakiyya,” is 
specially worth noting by the way), 
Carmatnians, Ismailis, Batinis, Hurifis, 
end others held these doctrines of 
Fulul, etc. Coming to the Sufis, we 
ere told that that prince | of Sufi 

* masters, ” Mansur-i-Hallaj, “ certain- 
ly held ali the cardinal doctrines of the 
Ghulāt (i e, the extreme Shiites )— 


hull, ri at and the like”. Of Mansiir’s. 


maaster, the no less celebrated Junayd 
cf Baghdad, we are told that he was 
“not much more orthodox ”. And the 
third shining light of Fersian Sufism, 
Eayazid of Bistém, held and uttered 
such fearful “heresies” that poor 
Fumi has to make excuses for him in 
his Mathnavi. One of these utterances, 
as recorded by Browne via ‘Attar, 
was :—“ Verily I am God: there is no 
God but me; therefore worship me.” 
Surely, reincarnation (¢anasukh) as a 
heresy is a mere peccadillo compared 
to this unpardonable sin against the 
Leity according to Islam. And let it 
be emphasised once mcre that there 
are no three names held in such rever- 
ence and esteem in the Sufi literature 
37 Persia and India as are those of 
Bayazid and Junayd and Mansiir. 
( Browne: Vol. I, p. 310 ff.). 

As Browne acutely observes :-— 

It is noteworthy that boch Bayazid and 








* Dab-.sten, by Shea and Troyer, Vol. I, pp 149-150. 


{ Bid. pp. 277-278. 
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Junayd were Persians [and so was Mansfir, 
too, —a Persian of “Magian” descent], and 
may very likely have imported into the mysti- 
cism which they so ardently embraced ideas 
long endemic in their country, for it was 
certainly the Persian Sufis who went to the 
greatest lengths in developing the pantheistic 
aspect of Sufism. — Vol. I, p- 428. 


How these ideas were “Jong éndemic” 
in Persia becomes Clear when. Browne 
informs us, in another connection, how 
“the beginnings of Sufi doctrines. ..may 


in reality go back beyond the Muham-. 


madan to the Sasanian times” (Ibid, p. 
68). It would take us too far afield if 
we were to follow out in detail the fasci- 
nating vistas opened up by Browne's 
pregnant remarks on the possible 
indebtedness of Neo-Platonism itself— 
(which is held by scholars, including 
Dr. Nicholson, to have profoundly in- 
fluenced Sufism)—to eastern, especially 
Persian influences. For Plotinus had 
sojourned in Persia, according to Por- 
phyry, “expressly to study the systems 
of philosophy there taught.” (p. 420) 
We can only note in passing that the 
teachings of Māni in the third century 
of the Christian era, and of Mazdak in 
the sixth,—-both avowedly influenced 
by Buddhism,—seem to have taken 
root in Persia though outwardly the 
heresies were wiped out by ruthless 
state persecution. Darmesteter, again, 
held that early Sasanian Zoroastrianism 
was influenced by the Logos philosophy 
of Philo Judaeus,—who, also, believed 
in metempsychosis, as did the later Neo- 
Platonists. Whether we believe in this 
theory, or hold with Mills that on the 
contrary it was Zoroastrianism that 
markedly influenced Philo, the point to 
note is that the belief in metempsychosis 
was “long endemic” in Persia before 
Islamic Sufism came on the field. 
Reverting to Rimi himself, we find 
that the profoundest, the most disturb- 
ing, spiritual experience of his life was 
the intercourse with his wild and eccen- 
tric “master” in Sufism, Shamsuddin of 
Tabriz, who claimed to be at least the 
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equal of the Prophet of Islam, and of 
whom Rimi himself has said in a 
Ghazal, “Shamsi-Tabriz Muhammad 
bud o ham būd Ali (is., Shams-i-Tabriz 
was Muhammad and also Ali )—and 
has plainly hinted elsewhere that he 
was even more, ie, “WNir-i-pak,” the 
Holy Light.* 

It is noteworthy that this strange 
man's father was, according to the 
account given by Dr. Nicholson, an 
Ismaili, though later in life he is said 
to have renounced Ismailism. How 
profoundly this mar. influenced Jalal- 
uddin Rimi, is best described in 
‘Dr. Nicholson’s own werds :— 

He [Rumi] renounced his [own] teaching, 
and retired with Shams to solitary and desert 
places where in close communion they discus- 
sed the deepest arcana of mystical philosophy. 
U telecon to the Divān- i- Shams- i-Tabriz, 
P- : 


So much for the spiritual back- 
ground of the Mathnavi and the Divan 
from which we have considered 
the two passages disposed of by: 
Dr. Nicholson in his brief note. I beg 
to submit for his consideration another 
remarkable passage from the Fourth 
Book of the Mathnazi; and I quote it 
from his own translation at some 
length:— ` 


` The man who lives in a city (many) years, 


as soon as his eye goes asleep, beholds another 
city full of good and evil, and his own city comes 
not into his memory at all,... Nay, he thinks 
that in sooth he has always lived in this very 
city and hasbeen born and bred in it. What 
wonder then if the spirit does not remember its 
(ancient) abodes which have been its dwelling 
place and birthplace aforetime, since this world, 
like sleep, is oE it over as clouds cover 
the stars? Especially as it has trodden so 
many cities and the dust has not (yet) been 
mept from its perceptive faculty, nor has it 
made ardent efforts that its heart should be- 
come pure and behold the past.... . 


After this preamble comes the sec- 
tion headed “ The Diverse Modes and 
Stages of the Nature of Man from the 
Beginning, ” t which runs :— 

First he came into tke clime (world) of in- 
organic things, and from the state of inorganic 





* “Man Shams-i-Tabrizi nayam, man Nir-i-Pakam ay pisar.” 

t Unfortunately I have not Dr. Nicholgon’s edition of the original before me. The text 
before me (Lucknow, 1874) reads: “Baydn-l-atwar-i-Khilqat~i-Adami dar fitrat” ie, “Dea- 
cription of the (diverse) ways of the creation of Man in nature.” 
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things he passed into the vegetable state. 
Many years he lived in the vegetable state and 
did not remember the inorganic state because 
of the oppositior. (between them); and when 
he passed from the vegetable into "the animal 
state, the real state was not remembered 
by him at all, . Again the Creator, whom 
thou knowest, was 3 leading him (man) from the 
animal (state) towards humanrty. Thus did 
he advance -rom clime to clime (from one 
world of being to another),tillhe has now 
become intelligent and wise and mighty. He 
hath no remembrance of his former intelligences 
(souls); from tkis (human) intelligence also 
there is a migration to be made by him, that 
he may escwe from this intelligence full of 


greed and sef-seeking and may behold a, 


hundred thousand intelligences most marvel- 
lous. — [Į Nichclson’s Methavi, Vol. IV, 
pp 471-472. J 

Whinfield who gives this passage at 
p. 216 of his work on the Mathnavi, 
adds in a fcotnote, “This doctrine is 
not transmigration of soul (tanasukh), 
but evolution cf soul bas2d on Aristo- 
tles ‘De Anima’.” It may be “evolu- 
tion” ; but it comes “in such a question- 
able shape” that one cannot help 
asking: “What is it that evolves, and 
how does it do so?” It is not necess- 
ary to cross the “+s and dot the “is 
in this passage from the Mathnavi 
quoted abov2 to see that the doctrine 
inculcared ir. it looks perilously like 
progressive reincarnation; and it is, 
so far as I can judge, difficult to square 
with the teaching of Aristotle, who, in 
his “De Anima,” is said by an authority 
on the subject to have de-ined the soul 
as “the entdechy of a natural body 
capable of lfe” and thus completely 
rejected “ary attempt to make the 
soula thing sr an entity”. If I may 
be allowed to venture a guess on 
a subject of which, I must confess, I 
know very lictle, perhaps the contact 
with Aristotl2’s “De Anima” that the 
early Sufis had was not direct but 
through the -efracting medium of Neo- 
Platonism; for instance, Plutarch of 
Athens, who was a teacher of Proclus, 
“the chief representative of the later 
Neo-Platonists,” and himself a devout 
Neo-Platonist, is known to have 
written a commentary on “De Anima” 
which is regerded as “the most impor- 
tant contribuzion to Aristotelian liter- 
ature since the time of Alexander of 


Aodhrodisias”. 
It is undoubtedly true that Rimi 


was a strictly brought up son of 


a strict Sunni religious teacher and 
himself occupied his father’s “chair” 
after the latter's death. But late in 
lite came the unsettling unorthodox 
influence of the Sufi “master” whom 
he repeatedly gives in his Ghazals 
hcnours that are rank blasphemy and 
deadly heresy in the eyes of any ortho- 
dcx Sunni Muslim. Dr. Nicholson has 
recorded how Rimi’s own disciples 
bi-terly resented Shamsuddin’s esoteric 
teaching as “an insidious attempt to 
sejuce their beloved Master,’’—so 
bitterly and fiercely that, according to 
cme account, Shams was entrapped 
and done to death by seven of them, 
including one of Rimi’s own sons! If, 
as we are told, Rimi retired with 
Sbhamsuddin to desert places, “where 
in close communion they discussed the 
de2pest arcana of mystical philo- 
sophy,” would it be too extravagant to 
simmise that one of the mysteries so 
discussed was the “long endemic” 
doctrine of progressive transmigration 
of the soul? And would it be quite 
unchinkable thet in the passage čis- 
cussed above, was in the other two, 
Shamsuddin’s “heretical” mysticism 
has temporarily taken full control of 
Rimi’s orthodox pen? For, immed- 
jately after this passage the poet 
reverts to orthodoxy, and decrees for 
the miserable erring human soul grim 
tribulations after death ¢#l the crack of 
docm. Surely, more light is needed 
tc illustrate these passages so as to 
shcw clearly what it is that evolves 
uncer the “evolution” theory, and, if 
it ke the individual soul, what is the 
prccess by which it “evolves” from 
the mineral to a superhuman and even 
divme state without going through a 
seres of rebirths. 


Boribay. J. 5. 


F. S. After I had written the above 
I bappened to read Dr. Nicholson’s 
own confirmation of my conjecture 
atout the Neo-Platonist source of the 
Scfs’ contact with Aristotle. In his 
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translation of Sir Muhammad Iqbial’s 
Persian poem, “ Asrar-i-Khuci,” 
Dr. Nicholson says in a note (on 
Iqbal’s assertion that Plato’s thought 
“has deeply influenced the mysticism 
and literature of Islam” ) :— 


When the Moslems began to study Greek 
philosophy, they turned to, Aristotle. The 
genuine writings of Aristotle, however, were 
not accessible to them. They studied transla- 
tions of books passing under his name, which 


THE ANTIQUITY OF “MODERN” MAN 


The discoveries of Dr. L.B.S. 
Leakey at the Kabirondo gulf of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza in Kenya have lately 
startled orthodox anthropologists, and 
woken them up to the poverty of their 
ideas regarding the antiquity of man. 
At a meeting at the Anthropolozical 
Institute in London last October he 
gave a final report on the jaw frag- 
ment, two skull fragments, and animal 
remains which were unearthed on two 
sites, Kanam and Kanjera, three miles 
apart. Eminent scientists such as Pro- 
fessor G. Elliot-Smith and Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward were present, and 
agreed that in no important detail did 
these human remains differ from those 
of modern man. Yet the antiqu:ty of 
these fragments, “modern” though 
they are, is somewhere in the region 
of a million years old. The conc2ption 
of man in that remote period as an 
“ape-like” creature, with receding 
forehead, semi-canine teeth and small 
brain capacity, is proved a myth. Or 
rather the existence in the distart past 
of highly developed races in many 
parts of the world—England, Pales- 
tine, Africa, and India—is shcwn to 
have been a fact, even if alongsid2 them 
there were also undeveloped cr sub- 
normal types. 

To realise that one has been “ out” 
by a matter of a million years in one's 
notion of the antiquity of “modern” 


were the work of Neo-Platonists, so that whai 
they believed to be Anstotelan doctsine was in fact 
the philosophy of Plotinus, Proclus, and the later 
ae school. ( The Secrets of the Self, 
Pp- 

I am naturally very pleased to find 
that what I had advanced as a mere 
conjecture has the support of 
Dr. Nicholson’s own ccnsidered opinion, 
as the words italicised above clearly 
show. 

J. S. 


man must be a humiliating thought for 
a scientist. These discoveries of Dr. 
Leakey will naturally give satisfaction 
to all who have maintained that man 
has a far earlier history than was al- 
lowed generally up to a quarter of a 
century ago. To students of Esoteric 
Philosophy in particular the new finds 
will be felt to confirtn the predictions 
made in The Secret lvoctrine in 1888 :— 

... it ig not impossible—nay, it is most 
likely —that further discoveries in geology and 
the finding of fossil remains of man will force 
science to confess that it is esoteric philosophy 
which is right after all, or, at any rate, nearer 
to the truth. (I, 711) 


And the way is pointed to yet an- 
other prediction which, if confirmed, 
would astound the scientists yet 
more :— 

.... Civilization dates still further back 
than the Miocene Atlanteans, “ Secondary- 
period” man will be discovered, and with him 
his long forgotten civilization. ( IT, 266) 

As Mr. J. Reid Moir, himself an 
archaeologist who has contributed 
important evidence on the early anti- 
quity of man, put it in a letter to The 
Times last October, “ the past history 
of the human race is unfolding itself in 
a truly majestic manner”. He adds 
that its beginnings are still hid in the 
mists of remote antiquity—as to which 
astudy of the occult sciences might 
enlighten him yet further. 


London. G. W. WHITEMAN 


_ ENDS AND SAYINGS 


“Other people’s views of life must 
be learnt and understood,” said Pro- 
fessor H. J. Fieure of Manchester 
University recently in addressing 
the annual meeting of the School 
Journey Association. But in order 
to do this “ we must be able to look 
at ourselves from the outside ”— 
and how few there are who can do 
so! Most mea and women take 
their ideas and prejudices at se¢ond 
hand. Asa result, we get the phe- 
nomena of mass emotion and mass 
mind. Ready-made feelings and 
thoughts are accpted by the gener- 
ality of mankind—it saves trouble! 


The problems arising from the, 


mass mind were discussed at the 
meeting of the Society for Research 
in Education, held at University 
College, Londor, in the beginning 
of the year. Mr. J. Howard 
Whitehouse, Werden of Bembridge, 
Isle of Wight, szid :— 

The mass mind has suddenly become 
a world problem. There is an amaz- 
ing nationalist rev-val in almost every 
country, and we œe a_renewed belief 
in war and a renewed struggle in the 
competition for armaments which is 
really based on feér. 

He instanced the case of Germany 
as a dreadful exemple of the power, 
of the mass mind and cited a 
Christmas message from the Nazi 
Bishop in Germeny. This prelate 
“in announcing ihat the message 
of Christmas was peace and good 
will among men, was careful to 


“L ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS. 


point out that of course peace 
did mot mean that there was to: be 
an end of war.” But the Nazi 
Bishop’s “message” need not have 
so shocked Mr. Whitehouse, for 
there are many other people in 
the -world who believe in peace 
only at their own price. The 
German Bishop would have doubt- 
less lost his job had he spoken other- 
wise than he did. To what extent is 
Mr. Whitehouse himself caught in 
the <oils of the anti-Nazi mass. 
thought? l 

There is only one way by which 
peopl= will learn to think for them- 
selves, and that is by shaking off 
the stackles of priestly domina- 
tion. Such domination is not con- 
fined -0 religion.: If we do as the 
churca priest says and think as he 
thinks, we are safe in the next 
world if wedo asthe political priest 
says, we are prosperous in this 
one! ‘There are priests of educa- 
tion who decide what we shall or 
shall not learn, and turn out robots 
af cul-ure. There are priests of 
science who hypnotise us with 
their Gogmas. There are priests. 
of med-cine who take charge of our 
physicél health—it is true we may 
die under a ‘“‘successful” operation, 
but no matter; itis only the body 
which dies! Under other priestly 
dominazion, however, our- souls 
may be wounded unto death. All 
such priests are in reality traitors. 
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to their respective professions. 
The important thing for such ex- 
ploiters of humanity is that pecple 
should not think for themselves. 
Only comparatively few persons 


have the courage to speak out and , 


protest, but they are à growing 
number. - To these the pages of 
THE ARYAN PATH are always‘oren, 
for they are the salt of the earth. 


Few will contest Mr. White- 
house’s statement that there has 
been a renewed belief in war and a 
renewed struggle in the compet- 
ition for armaments which is really 
based on fear. But how is that 
fear engendered? An answer is 


provided in two remarkable pam- . 


phlets which have recently been 
published by the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control, London — Patriot- 
ism Lid: An Exposure of the War 
Machine and The Secret Interna- 
tional : Armament Firms at Work. 
These may be described as a very 
detailed and exhaustive amplitica- 
tion of Lord Cecil’s statement :— 

There is a very sinister feature to 
all the disarmament discussions. I re- 
fer to the tremendous power wielded 
against all the proposals by armament 
firms. . . . It is no longer safe to keep 
in private hands the construction of 
these terrible instruments of death. 
We must aim at getting rid of this im- 
mense instrument in the maintenance 
of suspicion. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in characteriz- 
ing the science of warfare as “a 
very active occupation,” says :— 

It is a sort of ugly and dwarfish 
twin sister of scientific research. The 
difference is that she tries to be secre- 
tive and her ends are murderous. She 
is perpetually seeking to seize and per- 


vert scientific advances. 

“Patriotism Ltd” is the name 
sarcastically given by the publish- 
ers to the collective body of the arms 
traffickers of the world who were 
charged by a League of Nations 

‘ Commission in 1921 with playing 
on national animosities and foment- 
ing war for their own profit; with 
bribing Government officials; with 
spreading false stories; with sub- 
sidizing newspapers to stimulate 
arms expenditure. A mass of the 
most weighty and conclusive evi- 

_dence to show that these charges 
still remain true is collected in both 
the above mentioned pamphlets; 
they reveal in a telling manner 
some of the darkest aspects of the 
after-war world made safe for 
Democracy. “Profits have no 
fatherland. War, for Patriotism’ 
Ltd, is good business ”—this is the 
grim conclusion of these pamphlets. 
As shareholders in such nefarious 
business all sorts of people make 
‚money but “ oddly enough there is 
-a noticeably high proportion of 


-Clergymen”! (The Secret Inter- 


‘national, p. 43.) 





Though in most countries organ- 
ized religions are weakening, in 
some outlying parts of the world 
creedal fanaticism flourishes; here 
is aninstance, It seems that the 
Inquisition has returned, for the.. 
saving of souls by the whip is un- 
dertaken in the north-eastern part 
of the South American republic of 
Colombia. Here, in comparatively 
isolated villages, the Capuchins, 
a religious order of Saint Francis, 
are said to impose orthodox Catho- 
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licism through torture. Serious 
charges are made by the Marquisde 
Wavrin, in z recent article which 
appeared ir a magazine, Crapouil- 
lot, published in France (Sept. 
1933). The villagers are Catholics, 
but their religion is still mixed 
with pagan beliefs, and the 
Capuchins Zeel in duty bound to 
save the souls of these poor people. 
They khave established orphan 
asylums next to their convents 
where, it is claimed, they im- 
prison all children, whether or- 
phans or noz- They are said to or- 
ganize raids in the nearby villages, 
capture all the children, and-keep 
them there tutil adult and marriéd. 
Since marriage is the only means 
of getting free from this prison, the 
youths are willing to marry any- 
body, often separating as soon as 
they have crossed the hated 
threshold. Sometimes, it is said, 
the captured Indian girls sacrifice 
their virtue zo the emissaries of the 
Capuchins, hoping to buy their 
freedom. 

Little is taaght at the asylums 
beyond prayers and the catechism. 
A few are aLowed to learn a trade 
and to pract:se it, but almost all the 
money that taey earn goes to the 
mission, and for the tools given to 
them the monks demand so much 
that the warkers are never free 
from debts. In spite of stren- 


uous work in the fields, their 
food is very pcor, a plate of maize 
once a day. The crops from the 
fields and the meat from the herds 
are kept for zhe monks and the 
nuns, and the surplus sold in the 
nearest cities. 

We translate just one of the 
many incidents testified to by the 
villagers themselves ! 

Teodora Alfaro having wished to 
escape from the Asylum of San Sebas- 
tian was caught and tied, naked, face 
down on a table. A nun struck her 
with a whip until her whole back was 
bleeding. Then the wounds were rubbed 
with salt water. The woman was tied 
by “grillos” at ankles and wrists to the 
“cepo” for twa days and two nights. 
Eight years after, the woman still bore 
the marks of these tortures. ` 

We need not be surprised that 
these rnonks and nuns indulge in 
such cruelty ; many of them enter 
the convent without any real devo- 
tion, so that the rules of peace and 
love mean little to them. Those who 
may have religious feeling are so 
fanatical that any means will justify 
the end of saving souls, as they call 
it. M. de Wavrin closes his article 
with an appeal to the government 
of Colombia which seems wilfully 
to ignore all this, and to the League 
of Nations, to szop the rule of these 
half-crazed monks and nuns who 
take a morbid pleasure in seeing 
the suffering of others. 


AU aly 


Point out the ‘‘ Way '’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those whe tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence. 
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FETTERS OF DESTINY 


The following is the closing por- 
tion—taken from a stenographic 
report—of a lecture on “How 
Can Man Defeat His Destiny?” 
—delivered before the Sassoon 
Mechanics’ Institute, Bombay :— 


The seeds of destiny develop 
from within without, in the soil 
of our civilization. This implies 
country, race, family. The Soul 
with its seeds is not born into a 
particular family, country or race 
by accident or by chance. It is 
attracted to its own circumstances 
and surroundings. What we call 
obstacles arising from our circum- 
stances are but the necessary resis- 
tances offered by the soil to the 
seeds of destiny. This teaching that 
our circumstances, our bodily and 
other limitations, are our own self- 
made destiny, has been wrongly 
applied and large numbers of 
people, in the name of contentment 
and resignation, sit down with 
folded arms and say: “ Karma, 


Kismet, Fate!” There is truth in 
the charge levelled against India, 
that its present fallen condition is 
largely due to the misunderstand- 
ing and the misapplication of this 
doctrine of Karma or destiny. 
Such an attitude is wrong because 
it overlooks the aspect of present 
exertion, self-choice and use of 
free will. And that brings us to the 
very important practical teaching 
—the central teaching of our sub- 
ject: DESTINY MANIFESTS ITSELF 
IN TERMS OF EXERTION. 

In our destiny we have good and 
bad’ aspects, strong and weak 
forces. These aspects and forces 
precipitate themselves in our lives 
through our present actions. It is 
possible to starve out the evil 
forces of destiny by abstaining 
from evil actions in the present. 
It is also possible to bring out the 
beneficent forces and aspects by 
the performance of righteous 
actions. Exertion and destiny are 
like positive and negative electric- 
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ity; exertion is positive, destiny 
is negative. At any given mo- 
ment, in any particular situation, 
the descent of fate depends on 
what we choose to do now, and 
how we ezert ourselves to fulfil 
that choice. Without present ac- 
tion past d2stiny cannot show it- 
self. Hour Ły hour, in act after act, 
we make acaral for the good waters 
of destiny to flow into. Similarly, 
hour by hour, we can build a 
dam to prevent the dirty waters 
of destiny from drowning us. This 
philosophicel principle is highly 
practical and on its understanding 
and correct application depends the 
answer to our question—How can 
a man defeat his destiny? 

All men and women instinctively 
recognize that they must do right- 
eous deeds—unselfish, and kindly 
and just ; and yet they are not able 
to act thus. Selfishness, egotism, 
greed overpower us. The sins 
of omission and commission are 
numerous as well as varied. We 
saw that our destiny has two as- 
pects, good aad evil, and has three 
constituents, mind, character and 
body. Our present exertion must 
be in connection with these three 
things and aso must have a dual 
aspect. We must commit good 
acts ; we mus: omit evil ones; thus 
we make room for the good aspect 
of destiny to manifest, and prevent 
the expressioa of the evil aspect. 
But both these processes of com- 
mission and omission must be delib- 
erate. We must deliberately es- 
chew wrong; equally deliberately 
must we do rizht. And these two 
deliberate actions must Le in refer- 
ence to the taree seeds of mind, 


character and body. 

This brings us to the exercise to 
be daily done; not spasmodically but 
regularly, with the purpose ever 
kept in view, the defeat of evil des- 
tiny. Three fetters have to be 
broken; three ornaments have to 
be secured. The fetters of. mind, 
character and body are acts to be 
omitted ; the crnaments are acts to 
be committed. The fetters are for 
the thieves of Nature, the orna- 
ments for her Kings. Many are 
the thieves of Nature; people like 
ourselves are neither thieves nor 
Kings ; we fear the robber and seek 
the royal company. What are 
these fetters and ornaments? 

The fetter of the mind is its dis- 
position to continue as a prisoner 
of Kama—desires and passions. 
Our cravings and ambitions im- 
prison our minds, ray more, exploit 
thera. The ambition of the man of 
business imprisons and exploits his 
mind; cur fears and hopes, our 
loves and hates, act as heavy 
chains on our mind, and disable its 
returning to the freedom of its own 
estate. The soul must instil into 
the mind courage to fight and de- 
feat the enemy of passions and 
desires ; for that purpose the mind 
must be made to recognize its ab- 
ject slavery to desires and passions. 
We must present the mind with 
the shining jewels cf divine ideas— 
noble, liberal and cosmic. Of 
these shining jewels of high 
thoughts a crown must be made, 
for our mind must be the crown of 
the Soul who is the King. Hence 
daily study, constant company of 
high thoughts and liberal ideas, 
asscciation with holy and learned 
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men, are necessary. 

The fetter of character is zhe 
sense of possession inherent in 
most people. Not only the wicked, 
are greedy and competitive ; the 
good also are charged with that 
feeling of greed. Thé ornament of 
character is philanthropy. Fight 
and defeat your sense of possession 
by cultivating philanthropy. But 
do not misunderstand ; it is not the 
giver of money only who is a 
philanthropist, often he is not! 
The real philanthropist begins 


with thoughtfulness and good will. 


in small affairs. Personal atten- 
tion to the woes and difficulties of 
others, personal help rendered, 
personal advice given—in such 
seemingly small acts of gooi will 
the true philanthropist is born. To 
write a cheque from our surplus 
funds is easy enough ; to think and 
feel for our neighbour is very difti- 
cult. Philanthropy is the orrament 
of character. If mind is the crown 
of the Soul, philanthropy is the 
sceptre. The authority of the 
King is never in the rod of punish- 
ment, but in the wand of philan- 
thropy. Without philanthropy we 
cannot be just, for then justice is 
robbed of mercy. 

The fetter of the body is in its 
personal separative aspect, with 
which we identify ourselves. 
People say, “I am a man,” “I 
am a woman ”—we are not; we 
are Souls, human Souls; or “I am 
Hindu or Parsi, I am Indian or 
European,’ and so on-—chis it is 
that makes the fetter of the body, 
a hard iron chain very difficult to 
break. That is taking a personal 
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view of the body. How shall we 
defeat the destiny of the body? 
By cleansing it of all its personal 
separative tendencies ; by clothing 
it in the royal robe of humanism. 
Our body is first and foremost a 
human body, not an animal rupa. 
To be human we must be humane. 
To don the robe of humanism, 
that is the third thing we must do. 


And now we have answered the 
question—How can man defeat his 
own destiny ? By fulfilling it. 


Make of your body a human 
body ; have philanthropy and good 
will as the basis of your character ; 
fill your mind with great ideas 
which have ever moved men and 
masses of men to righteousness. 
Thus we defeat the evil destiny and 
fulfil our dharma—to be human, 
to be man. 


Our heritage is royalty. Forget- 
ting that, we have become exiles 
from our spiritual kingdom, 
we have become untouchables, eat- 
ing the carrion of pride, living in 
the filth of selfishness, greed and 
fear. But, untouchables as we are, 
if we take courage, we see that 
there are the Royal Fathers of the 
Race, the Compassionate Sages 
who encourage us, inspire us, to 
walk out of our present degrada- 
tion into the joy of knowledge, of 
altruism, of brotherhood. So let 
us all endeavour to defeat our des- 
tiny by fulfilling it. Let us never 
forget that in the midnight dark- 
ness of failure there is the herald 
of the dawn of success. Feel the 
power of Royalty within your 
heart and triumph will be yours. 


PURE RACE VERSUS MIXED RACE 
WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT IT? 


[R. L. Mégroz, who ‘s one of our eariy contributors, writes this month on 
the thorny subject of mixed races. There are two broad methods of regarding 
the problem of races. The scientist relies erctirely on physical characteristics 
when he determines race; that is the “outsid” view. The Theosophist who 
holds that the phvsical body is but a tabernacl2 for the inner man, looks at the 
matter more from the point of view of the spirftual, mental and psychical develop- 
ment of that “finer man’—the thinker, the Ego that dwells in the body. Each 
race offers the means by which new powers mzy be developed. The degree and 
manner in which the spirituel, mental, and psychical aspects.of Man are active 
on this, the physical plane, determines to what race he belongs. In The Secret 
Doctrine (1, 249), EL P. Blavatsky writes regarding racial divisions :— 


“Strictly speaking, esoteric philosophy teaches a modified polygenesis. 
For, while it assigns to humanity a oneness of origin, in so far that its fore- 
fathers or ‘Creators’ were all divine beings—though of different classes or 
degrees of perfection in their hierarchy—-m2n were nevertheless born on 
seven different centres of the continent of that period. Though all of one com- 
mon origin, yet Zor reasons given their potentialities and mental capabilities, out- 
ward or physical forms, and future characteristts, were very different. Some 
superior, others inferior, to sæt the Karma of the various reincarnating Monads 
which could not 3e all of the same degree of purity in their last births in other 
worlds. This accounts for the difference of races, the inferiority of the savage, 


and other human varieties.” } 


The problem of race in relation 
to the world’s condition to-day 
rarely evokes any statement in 
print so suggestive and helpful as 
that which I read in THE ARYAN 
Pats for last January. In the 
course of a note replying to Dr. F. 
Otto Schrader about German 
nationalism, the Editors observed: 


It would be manifestly unfair to 
arraign the German people for race 
prejudice, because, urfortunately, that 
feeling sways most people in the world 
either consciously or unrealised by 
themselves. 

They then made a distinction be- 
tween the deliberare adoption of 
race prejudice as a national policy 
and the common feeling of pre- 
judice which is recognised only as 
something unwortay. 


Whie it is true that nearly 
everybody feels racial prejudice 
(not least the Jews who complain 
so muca of it in others}, I do not 
think that the Germans are the 
only people who attempt to justify 
this irretional feeling. I shall have 
occasion to refer to the “Anglo- 
Saxon” racial egotism in the course 
of the argument that I wish to 
presen: now, but I am sure other 
peoples have their own forms of 
this egotism. What I have said 
already will not be taken amiss by 
readers cf either German or Jewish 
race if they realise how strongly I 
am opposing this foolishness which 
is wreckiig the world. 

Here is the core of my argument. 
We have been told over and 
over by demagogues, by cardboard 
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“ dictators, ” by shoddy historians 
and shoddy philosophers and econ- 
omists, that the world’s ills are 
fundamentally economic, and can 
be cured by this, that or some 
other nostrum. In so far as all 
this propaganda has encouraged 
a greater number of people to 
enquire into the meanings of the 
economic jargon, it is useful, ior 
it will lead eventually to a return 
of enlightened common sense and 
a fresh application of the idea taat 
the function of government is to 
bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

On the surface it appears that 
the almost universal tendency is 
towards, intensified nationalism, 
but there are signs that the tide 
must now recede or else swamp 
what has not yet been destroyed 
of western civilisation. I hava 
come to the conclusion also that 
the most urgent and most neglec:- 
ed problem of civilisation is nct 
economic at all. Although econ- 
omic experts notoriously differ in 
their diagnoses of a troubled werid’s 
malady, their concentration in the 
last few years upon vital material 
problems has perhaps already 
created that pool of instructed com- 
mon sense in the publics of the 
world which is necessary to reccn- 
struction. 

All that is wanted, say both the 
“visionaries” and the “practical” 
people, is peaceful security; but 
this goal, fifteen, sixteen years 
after the “Great War,” seems fur- 
ther off than ever. And why, if 
itis not because of the intrusion 
of deeper political passions that 
are racial rather than national ? 


There are signs in all parts of 
the world, literally “from China to 
Peru,” that the subterranean activ- 
ity of the volcano of racial antag- 
onism is increasing and must 
threaten whatever international 
peace may be temporarily establish- 
ed on economic and national agree- 
ments. We are just beginning to 
realise the direful possibilities of 
confusing national with racial 
problems in India and Africa, and 
the present state of Europe; and 
conditions in the Far East, and in 
the Americas are not exactly re- 
assuring. 

If guidance is sought from any 
of the experts we find that there 
are no co-ordinated studies of the 
world’s racial problems at all, but 
only isolated and frequently contra- 
dictory evidence from psychol- 
ogists, ethnologists and the special- 
ists in eugenics, who have serious- 
ly neglected the most urgent prob- 
lems of race. 

At the last British Association 
meeting I heard one scientist utter 
a warning that no white policy of 
“indirect government” (which has 
long been a fetish of western 
policy ) in Africa, can be successful 
inthe long run. The setting up of 
semi-autonomous barbarous states, 
he said, will in time reproduce the 
watring chaos of Europe since the 
middle ages, but on a more primi- 
tive level of savagery. Another 
expert amused his audience by 
debunking the genealogical trees 
of ancient families boasting “pure” 
race. This was published by 
many journals as a good piece 
of fun, but I did not notice that 
any of them saw the serious im. 
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plications. It is indeed not impor- 
tant whether anybody can trace 
direct descent from a tenth-century 
Dane or “Saxon” or an eleventh- 


century Norman. Theundermining - 


of such pretensions may annoy a 
few snobs tı t it does not seem to 
let in the light in adequate quanti- 
ties. 

More important than showing 
that racial “purity” is almost non- 
existent is to settle the pressing 
question wkether it cught to be 
made an idezl. The moment you 
try to answer such a question you 
come up against our ignorance 
about racial values. Even if the 
question is confined to the limited 
sphere of the white races—some- 
times grouped as Caucasians—there 
is very little evidence of a trust- 
worthy nature as to the compar- 
ative value to civilisation of each 
of the races, and none as to the 
desirability or otherwise of mixing 
them. Whetn=r desirable or not, 
from any poirt of view—biological, 
mental, spiritual—the mixing of 
the white races has gone on freely 
since they kecame settled com- 
munities. Fran the hey-dav of the 
Roman Empir2 the mixing has be- 
come an almcst inevitable conse- 
quence of material enrichment 
and increased inter-communication. 

Perhaps the case in favour of 
some degree or racial admixture is 
sufficiently pro«ed—notwithstand- 
ing the failure cf science to find a 
verdict—by pur2ly empirical data. 
If that vast melzing-pot, the United 
States of Amez.ca, has not been 
simmering lona enough to’ yield 
other than iso.cted and inconclu- 
sive signs of the results of mixing 
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Mediterranean, Scandinavian, Ger- 
manic and Slav stocks, there must 
be fairly conclusive evidence await- 
ing examination in Europe. A 
wter who is himself Anglo-French 
(bat more „English than many 
writers with English names) may 
be excused for remarking here that 
a not inconsiderable quantity of 
the finest human material in 
England and the Scottish Lowlands 
is tie consequence of similar racial 
fus:ons. 

An indication of the constant 
fusin going on since the Norman 
invesion is the fact that none of 
the English royal families has been 
purely English. Even the word 
“Enzlish” covers Celtic, Germanic 
and Scandinavian (the Normans 
were Scandinavian): but if those 
earlier mixtures are left out of 
account, we can still trace in 
aveiable records since the Tudors 
the widespread results of French 
ana Spanish admixtures. Since 
the accession of the Hanoverian 
dynasty in Britain there has been 
a large influx of Germans. Many 
of our famous littérateurs and scien- 
tists belong to families of Latin- 
Germanic or Latin-Celtic blood ; and 
if one may hazard a guess based on 
a few instances, the families that 
were Serman in origin in modern 
times have tended to produce indiv- 
iduals of distinction in music and 
such branches of science as special- 
ly involve mathematics, like astro- 
nomy and physics. The French and 
Spanish strains are prcbably more 
notable in literature and the other 
arts, and in scientific crafts like 
engiresring. These are guesses, I 
admit, although suggested by cer- 
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tain individuals, whom I do not 
name because the mention of only 
a few names would merely increase 
whatever wrong tendency there 
may be in my generalisations. The 
main point is that nobody else zan 
do better, because sufficient evi- 
dence has not been collated. 

In his provocative and tentative 
study, ‘‘British Genius,” Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis noted the probable re- 
sults of Celtic infusion with the 
“English” strain, but it was out- 
side his province to pay proper 
attention to the later. important 
mixtures, and he is necessari.y 
vague about the implication of 
“English”. Some of his tables 
compiled to show the distritution 
of various kinds of talent are of 
highly conjectural character simply 
because he lacked enough informa- 
tion. And those later admixtures 
count for more than is generally 
realised, partly no doubt because 
many distinguished persons of 
mixed blood have acquired English 
surnames through the male line 
during the past hundred yzars 
or so. 

But here is one fact, so impor- 
tant and suggestive that it may be 
considered worth an armoury of 
lesser facts. The writer was start- 
led (having done a biography on 
this great man in entire ignorance 
of the fact) to be reliably told 
recently that the late Sir Ronald 
Ross, the poet-scientist who dis- 
covered the secret of malaria trans- 
mission by mosquitoes while work- 
ing in India, was the grandson of an 
Indian Princess. We are sc ignorant 
that we cannot say how much 
of his genius, or what specia. qual 


ity of it, he owed to this addition to 
an Anglo-Scottish inheritance. How 
many other distinguished Anglo- 
Indian families (the British in India) 
have what is vulgariy spoken of, in 
stupid contempt, as “native blood ”? 
When we recall some instances of 
the more stupid and barbarous type 
of Anglo-Indian of the recent past, 
of apparently “pure” Anglo-Saxon 
descent, it seems desirable that 
many more such families should 
get “ mixed ” blood. 

The reference above to German 
immigrants must have put many 
people in mind of the German Jews, 
who have probably almost equalled 
Germans as immigrants to this 
country. Modern Jewry resembles 
the rest of the world at least in 
respect of its confusion upon the 
racial issue. A very learned Jewish 
friend of mine has assured me that 
it is divided between the orthodox 
who jealously try to preserve their 
racial purity and the unorthodox 
who have adopted racial mixture 
as a policy. Their view—it is little 
realised outside Jewry—is not only 
that mixture with other races 
must undermine Anti-Semitism in 
Europe and the United States, but 
that it is also well justified eugeni- 
cally. But again it is doubtful if 
any organised study of the results 
of Jew-Gentile marriages has ever 
been attempted or contemplated. 
And yet the proportion of well- 
known British families, both lords 
and commoners, who could supply 
interesting and valuable evidence, 
must be, to say the least, much 
greater than is at present realised. 

The empirical argument in 
favour of some degree of racial ad- 
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mixture—that is among the Cau- 
casian peopl2s,—has been employed 
here for want of the kind of evi- 
dence whick it is the function of 
science to acquire. 

There is another empirical argu- 
ment, which leans heavily against 
the mixing cf white and coloured 
races. It is however full of contra- 
dictions, even when it draws upon 
the big American problem of the 
Negro and the Whites. Many un- 
desirable types are known to have 
resulted not orly from such mixing 
in the United States, but from 
unions also'’between South African 
blacks and waites, Indian whites 
and browns, American whites and 
browns, and world-white mixtures 
of whites and yellows. Unfortuna- 
tely we seem to hear much less 
about the undoubtedly numerous 
good types that have resulted from 
such unions, end the evidence 
about the bad types seems often to 
be tainted by tke barbarous preju- 
dice that is imolicit in the very 
meaning of phrases like “ half- 
breed,” “dago, and even the 
innocent word “colour”. There 
are Anglo-Saxon backwoodsmen 
to this day whc believe that all 
other races, including the inhabi- 
tants of Italy, France and Spain 
(who are “dagos” to them), are 
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just a sort of mistake of the Deity. 
It has not occurred to these fools 
that many native tribes in Africa 
can equal their contempt for other 
races, only the object of contempt 
is changed to the lack of pigmen- 
tation. 

Barbarous prejudice depends 
upon ignorance. Science has not 
yet made coherent and enlightened 
thought about racial policies possi- 
ble. But the problem cannot be 
evaded much longer without dis- 
aster. A visit to the slums of the 
chief British (and of course other 
European and American ) ports will 
supply anybody with an object 
lesson on the dangers of racial 
mixture and the difficulty of pre- 
venting it. But it is necessary to 
remember that the majority of 
such mixed unions are outside the 
pale of social approval, and there- 
Žore generally between poor speci- 
mens of both the races involved. 
Thus the »ugenic side of the argu- 
ment remains obscure. 

There is so much irrational feel- 
ing on this subject that I am sure 
few journals in Britain or the 
United States would print so can- 
did an article as this, which is a 
symptom of the necessity for 
thoughtful publicity. 


R. L. MÉGROZ 


THE STIGMATA ENIGMA 


| In this analysis of the phencmena associated with Teresa Neumann, the 
much-discussed stigmatist of Konnersreuth, George Godwin rightly repudiates 
the supernatural as an explanation, but gives, perhaps, too litle credit to the 
possible superphysical causes. The reader’s attention is invited to the note which 


follows the article-—Eps. | 


The term stigmata is used in 
medicine, and also for the allegedly 
supernatural appearance of the 
wounds of Christ on certain individ- 
uals. I am concerned here only 
with this latter phenomenon. 

The earliest example of the stig- 
mata was that of St. Francis of 
Assisi. It is said that while in his 
cell on Mount Avernus a seraph 
appeared to him and produced upon 
his body the five wounds of the 
cross, one of which, it is said, bled 
occasionally. Pope Alexander IV 
declared that he had seen these 
marks, both before and after the 
saint’s death, and he may have 
done so. Whatever the evidential 
value of old records of the appear- 
ance of stigmata, modern instances 
leave no possible doubt as to their 
occurrence. The issue resoives it- 
self into the problem of causation. 

The case of Teresa Neumann is 
remarkable in many ways. A poor 
peasant girl whose whole life has 
been lived in the tiny Bavarian 
village of Konnersreuth, Teresa, 
exhibits the stigmata; speaks in 
Aramaic—the language of Christ— 
while in ecstasy; describes accu- 
rately the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem and gives a circumstan- 
tial account of the Crucifixion that 
differs from the New Testament 
accounts. In addition to these mar- 


vels, Teresa abstains from all food 
and drink, and is said to have done 
so for more than five years. 

The issue is, then, obviously, one 
between faith and a rational explan- 
ation. For those who hold that 
the long years of misery and illness 
that have transformed this former- 
ly healthy peasant girl intoa chron- 
ic invalid are a sign of divine 
grace there is no more to be said. 
But for those who cannot accept 
that view, either cn account of the 
interference with natural law in- 
volved, or because of the obstacles 
in the way of attributing to God so 
purposeless a manifestation of 
power, the scientific approach to 
the enigma is the only possible one. 

Very briefly, I propose to exam- 
ine the case of Teresa Neumann 
from this angle. During the War, 
when she was a child, Teresa Neu- 
mann had a bad accident at a time 
when she was suffering from the 
emotional strain of taking the place 
of her father, then a soldier. The 
injury left her paralysed for years. 
On Sunday, May 17th, 1925, she re- 
ported a vision, got out of bed and 
walked. Soon after this she began 
to exhibit the stigmata, wounds in 
hands, feet and side, with bleeding 
from the eyes. The phenomenon 
is permanent, but the bleeding 
takes place on every Friday of the 
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week only, when the stigmatist 
passes into a trance state and lives 
the Passion of Christ. It is in this 
state that Teresa has spoken in 
Aramaic, of which she could have 
had no possible knowledge by ordi- 
nary means. The abstention from 
food, claimed to have lasted for 
years, has beer: investigated for 
fourteen days, during which time 
the witnesses, two Catholic nurses, 
attest that the patient took notk- 
ing at all. During that period, 
however, Teresa gained somewhat 
in weignt. To summarize, there 
were (a) an accident, with shock, 
and (b) emotional strain, as-ante- 
cedent conditions. And these were 
followed by (a) paralysis, (b) sudden 
recovery of function, (c) visions or 
hallucinations, and (d) prolonged 
fasting. 

The clinical picture of Teresa 
Neumann is that of a typical hyst- 
eric, this disease always affecting 
the whole nervous system without 
discoverable cause in organic dis- 
ease. Its characteristics are an 
exaggerated selz-consciousness, 
tumultuous emotion and a passion 
for sympathy and notoriety. Here, 
then, we can see, perhaps, the 
light; that is, so far as the type we 
are concerned with is involved. 
Teresa fits exactly the true patho- 
logical picture of the hysteric. Her 
subsequent symptoms carry us a 
step further, all her behaviour be- 
ing that of an hysteric. Her fast— 
the typical anorexia nervosa (hatred 
of eating) of the hysteric—no doubt 
began with the motor disturbance, 
the “globus” or lump in the throat. 
She constantly complained that she 
could not eat because to do so 


caused great pain. This condition 
is common ir: hysteria, but it is 
generally found that the patient 
takes food in secret, for hysterical 
symptoms marifest themselves al- 
ways in the presence of others. 
It has been scientifically demons- 
trated that the human body cannot 
live fourteen days without food or 
drink. Yet it is claimed that Teresa 
has so lived for years. To accept 
that is to accept the miraculous 
indeed. Without any sort of reflec- 
tion on the honesty of this stigma- 
tist, it may therefore be put for- 
ward in explanation, and on scienti- 
fic authority, that she probably 
eats in secret unknown to herself. 
Witness the very fact that while 
under observation—and one cannot 
withhold the suggestion that her 
watchers were sympathetic, being 
co-religionists — Teresa gained 
weight. The inference is over- 
whelming. 

As to the miraculous recovery 
from paralysis, here, again, there 
is a simple medical explanation. 
It is that the disease was function- 
al; i. e induced by abnormal 
mental disturbance, just as were 
that vast group of such cases 
known as shell shock. 

We come now to the stigmata, 
the existence of which is not dis- 
puted, being far too well authenti- 
cated. Now in hysteria, accomp- 
anied by anorexia nervosa, the 
trophic or digestive derangement 
frequently leads to blue oedema. If 
either hands or feet are pressed, 
they puff up, the skin becomes 
stretched and glossy and a violet- 
red mark results. Skin in such a 
condition may easily be self-induc- 
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ed to bleed and any such wound, 
thus self-inflicted, may as easily de 
kept open. Isit stretching proba- 
bility to suggest that Teresa Neu- 
mann is the author of the wounds 
she bears about her? 

The so-called miraculous bleed- 
ing is as easily accounted for wizh- 
out resource to the supernatural. 
The mind has a vast power over 
the body and suggestion is amply 
sufficient to account for the period- 
ic effusion of blood. It is inter- 
esting to note that this particular 
phenomenon synchronized with 
the cessation of another normal 
periodical function. 

The ecstasy, or trance state, zlso 
fits in with medical science, and so 
we come to the enigmatic utter- 
ances to which Teresa has given 
voice in that state. It is one of 
the most interesting of all the 
Konnersreuth marvels. Since the 
claim is so astonishing, it may be 
as well to set down the evidence 
of its occurrence. It comes from 
a sceptic, Professor Wutz, an Ara- 
maic scholar. He has gone or. re- 
cord to the effect that all attempts 
made by him to trick Teresa failec, 
and that she spoke idiomatically 
the language spoken by Chris-. 
Space forbids a full survey of this 
interesting manifestation. But tbe 
first thing to be said about it is 
that it is not unique and has been 
known in cases where no question 
of hysteria arose. Professor Rich- 
et, who investigated several 
cases, formed the theory tha- the 
faculty results from a psychic staze 
called by him Cosmic Consciots- 
ness. The case of Patience Worth, 
who addressed a Greek in his own 


language without any knowledge 
of it, is perhaps the best known 
example of xenoglossy, or polyglot- 
mediumship. But there have been 
many others and it seems likely 
that the explanaticn will come 
eventually from the psychologist. 

That the mind of Teresa Neu- 
mann in her abnormal state may 
have become free in Time and 
Space is a theory offering fewer 
objections than the orthodox 
Catholic view of the phenomenon. 
For, aside from the force of the 
medical view, one, in this case, 
supported by Professor Ewald, a 
notet psychologist, there remains 
the even weightier objection that 
is based on ethics and common 
sense. For, if we are to accept, 
as God-willed, the virtual destruc- 
tion of a human creature, body and 
mind, for the production of a pur- 
poseless marvel, then we have to 
conceive of a deity who resorts to 
methods that would be despised 
by a necromancer. 

It is obvious to common sense 
that no divine purpose is served 
by the suffering of Teresa Neu- 
mann, a girl of natural limited 
mental capacity. And this cursory 
examination of the enigma of 
Konnersreuth surely suggests that 
an alternative hypothesis exists 
into which the facts fit themselves. 
It is of course, that Teresa Neu- 
mann is an hysteric with medium- 
istic powers in a trance state. 
It is probable that her health, so 
long neglected, is past repair and 
that her sufferings are now a 
source of pleasure to her, fulfilling 
her craving for notoriety—that 
craving exhibited by every hysteric, 
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stigmata reveals a personal trag- 
edy. Nor is it improbable tkat 
the whole history of the stigma- 
tists, from St. Francis, Catherine 
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Benincases, better known as St. 
Catherine of Sena, down to Anna 
Katherina Emmerich and Louise 
Lateau, is but a record of unrecog- 
nised hysteria. 

è GEORGE GODWIN 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE 


The powers and faculties of the 
inner man are still terra incognita 
for most of our scientists, including 
psychologists, and it is not sur- 
prising therefore that such a phe- 
nomenon as that of stigmata is not 
yet understood.: Occult science, 


while rejecting the possibility of - 


the supernatural and the miracu- 
lous, recognizes the power of 
thought on matter and explains its 
rationale. While agreeing with 
materialistic science in discardinz 
the theories of “ divine grace ” and 
“God’s will” as the cause of tba 
peculiar ailment described in th2 
article, it does not resort to the 
hypothesis that the girl is herself 
“the author of the wounds she 
bears about her,” after the fashion 
of Mr. Godwin. Mr. Godwin diag- 
noses Teresa Neumann’s disease as 
hysteria. Agreed. But what is 
hysteria? The greatest medica: 
authorities to-day confess that 
though the symptoms are known, 
the disease itself remains a mystery, 
the cause of which has not been 
discovered. It is classed among 
nervous disturbances, yet actual 
physiological lesion can be observ- 
ed. The theory that the ailment 
was caused by some trouble in the 
uterus (hence the name hysteria, 
from the Greek kustera) and that 
therefore only women could suffer 


from it, has now been abandoned, 
since hysterica. accidents have been 
observed in men. Occult science 
classifies hysteria among psychic 
mediumistic <zilments producing 
peculiar trance conditions in which 
the conscious or unconscious 
potency of the mind over the body 
manifests itself to an abnormal 
degree. Without going into the 
technicalities we wish to point to a 
few well recognized phenomena of 
hysteria which =learly indicate the 
change brought about in the physi- 
cal body itself. Take for example 
the change in the sensitiveness of 
body. A hysterical patient during 
a crisis may become absolutely 
immune to any outward touch. 
The body is in z complete state of 
anaesthesis, and the patient can 
be pricked all over the body with- 
out feeling it at all. A lethargic 
sleep is also a frequent symptom. 
The patient falls into a prolonged 
sleep and cannot be awakened. 
Cases are on racord of patients 
who thus slept for weeks and even 
months at a strezch, during which 
no food or water was taken. When 
the patient wakes up, he does so 
without any appérent disorder and 
finds himself at ance in the normal 
waking state. Scranger still is the 
well-known pheromenon of false 
or nervous pregnancy as it is 
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called. This is how modern medi- 
cal science describes it: A woman 
intensely desirous of having a child 
may think sheis pregnant, and goes 
through the early stages of preg- 
nancy, only to find, in the end 
that it was but an illusion. And 
yet all the symptoms are there, sa 
that even the doctor cannot always 
know that it is not real until the 
fourth month. Menstruation stops, 
the breasts swell and are sensizive, 
the uterus expands, the patient 
suffers from morning sickness, 
etc., etc. Cases have been observed 
where even at the fourth month 
the patient thinks the quickening 
has taken place, and feels the 
movements of the foetus. Very 
frequently the breasts secrete a 
white liquid “that looks like milk,” 
says the Medical Encyclopedia. 
And all these physical changes end 
symptoms are caused, we are told, 
by the combination of a passionate ; 
wish for a child and the woman’s 
imagination. If a woman’s desire 
can actually bring about stch un- 
mistakable physiological symptoms, 
why, we ask, cannot the desire of 
another human being produce stig- 
mata? Donotall such phenomena, 
and those of hypnosis, demonstrate 
the action of mind upon matter ? 
Nor are such occurrences only 
possible in the case of incividuals 
psychically inclined. Any normal 
person under the stimulus of a 
very violent emotion can uncon- 
sciously exercise this sam2 power. 
Intense fear has been known to 
turn white the hair of a young 
person over night. Is this action 


of fear upon the colour of the hair 
not as extraordinary as the appear- 
ance of wounds? We quote an- 
other interesting case recorded in 
Isis Unveiled (1. 398) :— 

“Two young ladies, in Poland, 
were standing by an open window 
during a storm. A flash of light- 
ning fell near them, and the gold 
necklace on the neck of one of 
them was melted. A perfect image 
of it was impressed upon the skin, 
and remained throughout life. The 
other girl, appalled by the accident 
to her companion, stood transfixed 
with horror for several minutes, 
and then fainted away. Little by 
little the same mark of anecklaceas 
had been instantaneously imprinted 
upon her friend’s body, appeared 
upon her own and remained there 
for several years, when it gradually 


disappeared.” 
Esoteric philosophy has detailed 
explanations of stigmatization 


which belongs to the same group 
of abnormal phenomena as birth- 
marks. The modus operandi of such 
manifestations cannot be fully ex- 
plained or understood without a 
consideration cf that which in 
Occult philosophy is termed the 
Astral Body. What H. P. Blavatsky 
wrote in another connection equally 
applies to stigmatization and kin- 
dred phenomena :— 

The whole issue of the quarrel 
between the profane and the esoteric 
sciences depends upon the belief in, 
and demonstration of, the existence 
of an astral body within the physical, 
the former independent of the latter. 
—The Secret Doctrine, IL, 149. 


A CROSS OF LIGHT 


[Geoffrey West continues his siographical studie$ of European Occultists. 
In our previous numbers he wrote of Paracelsus ; here in four essays he examines 
the influence and activities of four extraordinary characters of the eighteenth 


century. 


We are purposely grouping these together so as to enable the reader to 
note the similarity of aim and purpose each had at heart and the continuity of the 
teaching which shows itself in their acticns—Eps.] 


I—THE COMTE DE SAINT-GERMAIN 


In the sixteenth century—Para- 
celsus, the Seed! Two hundred 
years later—the Flowering! 

Europe in the eighteenth century 
was the credulous playground of 
wonder-workers. Scepticism breeds 
credulity ; he who begins by believ- 
_ ing nothing may well end by be- 
lieving everything. There were 
many charlatans, now mostly for- 
gotten, though a few records, such 
as the cynical confessions of Casa- 
nova, survive to show how men 
and women might become the 
dupes of their religious hunger— 
and how there were always men 
and women waiting to take advan- 
tage of them. But certain other 
names remain, of individuals who 
claimed no more than the charla- 
tans, yet perhaps did more. What 
more easy for a West which since 
then has rather systematised and 
deepened its scepticism than re- 
duced it, to set the Saint-Germains, 
the Cagliostros and their like beside 
the Casanovas and their like? What 
more easy, and yeb.... 


The Comte de Saint-Germain is, 
it must be confessed, lessthan any 
of his contemporaries a subject for 
the “sober” historian. He conforms 
to none of the rules; he is neither 
here nor there. Not only are his 
beginning and his end hidden in 
mystery, but stories relating to 
both, and seemingly all of equal 
authenticity, are definitely contra- 
dictory. There can be no doubt of 
his existence, or of his movements 
about Europe over a period of 
approximetely forty years, of his 
criendships in high places and of 
the general high regard in which 
he was held in many lands, but the 
fact remains that we possess 
scarcely any statement regarding 
him, whatever its degree of auth- 
ority, that does not very quickly 
pass over into what most readers 
tc-day will deem the realm of the 
fantastic. 

Fis actual appearance and 
personality are in no dispute. Every 
account of him proclaims a single 
identity. He is a man of middle 
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age, but well-preserved, of medium 
height and build, simply and taste- 
fully dressed, his only jewellery 
magnificent diamond buckles. His 
complexion is dark, he kas 
black hair, wide-set. fine ey2s, 
white teeth. The chin is rounced 
almost feminine, but saved from 
weakness by the intellectual cast 
of the regular features, the intelli- 
gent expression of the mobile pene- 
trating glance. His manners are 
of the most admirable ; all accorded 
him charm, grace, courtliness, a 
true refinement. Though he has his 
enemies, all men respect him: he 
is received everywhere as a wel- 
come guest, and even in the palaces 
of kings—at Versailles, at the court 
of Frederick the Great—he appears 
as no humble sycophant but as a 
man to whom all ranks are one. 
With Louis XV and Madame de 
Pompadour he is on terms cf in- 
timacy, spending hours at Versail- 
les with the Royal Family. Among 
his personal friends are Frince 
Ferdinand Lobkowitz, first minister 
of the Austrian Emperor; the 
Comte de Belle-Isle, the French 
Minister of War; the Orlov brothers, 
officers and favourites of Catherine 
the Great; Prince Kaunitz; and 
Prince Charles of Hesse. For a 
while he and the great Duc de 
Choiseul are on visiting terms, 
though later political exigencies 
force the Duc to denounce him—in 
Louis’s name ! 

Adventurer he has been called, 
but history gives no substence to 
the term, for it has to tell of gifts 
given by Saint-Germain, but of none 
received in return, It was a pecu- 
liarity of the Comte, often remark- 


4 


ed, that he neither ate nor drank 
in public ; he was said not to eat 
meat or drink wine. When he 
attended his friends’ dinner-parties 
it was not to eat but to talk, as he 
did brilliantly, with an effortless 
infinite variety. 

A man of gifts, this!—reputed to 
speak not only German, French, 
Italian, English, Portuguese and 
Spanish “perfectly” (but some said 
his French betrayed a Piedmontese 


. accent), but Greek and Latin ina 


manner to astound scholars, while 
his facility in Sanskrit, Chinese and 
Arabic gave weight to reports of 
his Eastern travels. He played 
many musical instruments: as a 
violinist he was compared to 
Paganini—or rather, Paganini to 
him! He painted `‘ beautifully ”. 

But these were his more ordinary 
accomplishments, for he was also 
credited with the ability to charm 
snakes and bees, with a knowledge 
of physics and chemistry that 
extended beyond such primary ex- 
periments as the production of 
imitation silk from flax to the per- 
fecting of flawed gems and the 
transmutation of inferior metals 
into a substance indistinguishable 
from gold. Many testified to his 
powers of prophecy, of passing in- 
to trances wherein he saw distant 
places and events and held con- 
verse with spiritual beings. It was 
said that he held the secret of an 
elixir of perpetual youth, of which 
he himself had drunk. 

Here we approach the most start- 
ling of all the allegations concern- 
ing him. We need not take tco 
seriously the popular rumours of 
his personal ecquaintance with 
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Jesus and the Apostles, and of his 
servant who had been with him 
“only” a few hundred years. But 
he was certainly commonly regar- 
ded by those who knew him well 
as of more than ordinary age. Both 
the Baron de Gleichen and Madame 
d’Adhemar (intimate of Marie An- 
toinette) testified to hearing others 
declare in their—and his—hearing 
that they had known him in Venice 
fifty years before, about 1710, and 
that he had seemed even then of 
the same apparent age. In 1760 
an acquaintance wrote of him that 
he was said to be over a hundred 
and ten years of age though he 
looked no more than forty-five. The 
accounts however are bafflingly 
contradictory; twenty years later 
he told Prince Charles of Hesse 
that he was eighty-eight, while an 
eye-witness a little earlier judged 
him as between sixty and seventy. 

Must we despair then of assign- 
ing him either birth-date or parent- 
age? It seems so. Some writers 
have sought to prove the truth of 
his statement to Prince Charles 
that he was the third son of a 
Prince Ragoczy of Transylvania 
whose estates were confiscated 
about the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century for his anti-Austrian 
conspiracies. He was married in 
1594 and died in 1736, leaving lega- 
cies in the hands of the French 
Crown for his youngest son. 
Certainly this might help to 


account for Louis’s friendliness: 


towards Saint-Germain, as well as 
for the statement that in France 
the King alone knew his true iden- 
tity—and we do know that he 
frequently used the titles of Prince 


Ragoczy and Prince Tzarogy (the 
latter an anagram of the former). 
Yet if this be the truth, clearly we 
must discount many not only of nis 
friends’ but his own recorded state- 
ments ! . 

We have in point of fact 30 
certain knowledge of him till near- 
ly the mid-century, when in 1745 
he was arrested in Londonas a 
Jacobite spy, and instantly released. 
Evidently he had already a Eur- 
pean reputation, but it is ony 
possible to record without comment 
the reports of his five years at tke 
Court of the Shah of Persia (1737- 
42) and of his presentation at Ver- 
sailles almost immediately, upon 
his return. In 1746 he is living in 
Vienna “as a prince,” and here he 
seems to have met Belle-Isle. Ter 
years later he is with Clive in Indie 
—his second visit, it is said, and 
an occasion of initiation into yet 
deeper “secrets of nature” than his 
earlier Eastern pilgrimages had 
afforded .him. In 1748, and more 
certainly in 1757, we find him in 
high favour at Versailles, and in 
1758 taking up residence in a suite 
of rooms at the royal Chateau de 
Chambord assigned to him by the 
King himself, whc, to those inquir- 
ing how he should be received, 
replied that he must have “all the 
consideration due <o a man of his 
position,” and be permitted to live 
in his own fashion. At Chambord 
he drew together a group of stu- 
dents in his laboratory, among 
them the Baron dz Gleichen, the 
Marquise d’Urfe { Casanova’s un- 
happy dupe ), and zhe Princess of 
Anhalt-Zerbst, mother of Cath- 
erine the Great. 
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Followed the episode of tke 
Hague. Louis XV, it is said, hed 
used the Comte before as a diplo- 
matic agent. Early in 1760 he sent 
him to Holland. The Seven Years 
War was at its height. France 
was in peril, all Europe distressed, 
longing for peace. The ghost of 
an empty treasury haunted Versail- 
les. The Comte’s mission was two- 
fold: to approach the Dutch 
bankers, and to learn the English 
peace-terms. Louis, always fear- 
ful, had not informed his Foreign 
Minister, the Duc de Choiseul, for 
the latter upheld the Austrian 
Treaty which England and Prussia 
strongly opposed. When the naws 
of Saint-Germain’s negotiations 
came to the Duc he forced the 
King, in a dramatic scene, to de- 
nounce his agent as an impostor 
and adventurer. The move deceived 
none, for its why and wherefore 
were plain to all, and Saint-Ge-- 
main’s passport, signed by Louis 
himself, made mention of his mis- 
sion, but he was forced to fly to 
England to evade arrest. More, 
the name stuck—adventurer, spy, 
the terms were to be applied to 
him again and again for no better 
reason than the false charges of 
1745 and 1760, and... the want 
of any better label! 

But his later career was not that 
of the exposed impostor. From 
London he travelled to St. Peters- 
burg, where he was concerned in 
the conspiracy to set Cather-ne on 
the Russian throne. We hzar of 
him in Berlin, Holland again, Italy, 
always honourably receivad. It 
may have been at this pericd that 
he visited the young Mesmer in 


Vienna and had at least one long 
talk with him. As early as 1768 he 
was again at Versailles and on 
friendly terms with the King, and 
he was much in Paris between 
1770 and 1774, the dates respectively 
of the fall from power of the Duc 
de Choiseul and the King’s death. 
In the next few years he was at 
many German cities and courts, 
until towards 1780 he settled with 
Prince Charles of Hesse in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. There, at Eckern- 
forde, on February 27th 1784, the 
church register records his death. 
And again we are plunged into 
contradiction. For a year later he 
is invited to a conference of Free- 
masons at Wilhelmsbad, and is 
said to have attended it! Madame 


` @’Adhemar not only records his 


visit to her in 1788 or so, to warn 
the King (Louis XVI) of the com- 
ing Revolution, but mentions his 
being seen in Venice about the 
same time. A Rosicrucian student 
dates their “ never-to-be-forgotten ” 
meeting in the yezrs 1788-90. The 
record of his subsequent tragic ap- 
pearances to Madame d’Adhemar 
(up to 1822) in any case enters the 
realm of the supernormal, but even 
lacking that we have, at the end as 
at the beginning, a story which 
must transcend, or at least evade, 
the orthodox student’s judgment. 
He is left simply with the spectacle 
of a mysterious, not unattractive 
figure, credited with the most re- 
markable gifts, ‘haunting the 
Europe of the eighteenth century. 
To what end? Again the his- 
torian must confess defeat. Simply, 
there are no documents. Saint- 
Germain left no writings, save one 
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“sonnet philosophique ” only 
“attributed” to him. It is inter- 
esting if only as showing the sort 
of thing he might have been ex- 
pected to write—a profoundly mys- 
tical declaration to be understood 
exactly in the degree of ths 
reader’s own illumination. All in- 
dications point to the mystical cast 
of Saint-Germain’s mind and 
thought. His travels were not the 
mere wanderings of a man of lei- 
sure. Wherever he journeyed he 
was associated with Masonic bodies 
and students of occult knowledge. 
He is said to have been a Rosicru- 
cian of high rank, though his inter- 
ests took a wider sweep than that 
of any single organisation. The 
foundation of Freemasonry in 
Germany is set to his credit, and 
Cagliostro is named as one of his 
most eminent initiates—though 
this may be rather an addition to 
the Cagliostro legend than the 
Saint-Germain fact. But Mesmer 


he seemingly did know, and Lava- 
ter sent him promising pupils, 
while his mission at least would 
appear to have been identical with 
Cagliostro’s—the illumination of 
Western darkness with the knowl- 
edge of the Eastern seers. He 
was, some would say, supervisor of 
the Theosophical attempt to en- 
lighten the Western world in the 
eighteenth century, and Madame. 
Blavatsky declared him “certainly 
the greatest Oriental Adept Europe 
has seen during the last centuries. 
But Europe knew him not”. There 
are many things, the Theosophist 
would say, that Europe does not 
know. f 

And certainly, regarding the 
extraordinary career of the Comte 
de Saint-Germain, the good Euro- 
pean, bound within the narrow 
circle of his assured knowledge, 
cannot evade the impression that 
here indeed ts something that he 
does not know. 





II—CAGLIOSTRO 


“ A famous Adept, whose real name is claimed (by his enemies) to have 


been Joseph Balsamo. 


He was a native of Palermo, and studied under some 


mysterious foreigner of whom little has been ascertained. His accepted history 
is too well known to need repetition, and his real history has never been told. .” 


`~ 


“Guiseppe Balsamo (for such was the “count’s” real name)..... 


Cagliostro ! Balsamo !—iostro- 
alsamo-ostro-amo.... The names 
reverberate down the years, seem- 
ingly inextricably intermingled. 
Yet are they really inseparable? 
The first identification of the 
famous Count Cagliostro, friend of 
princes and man of mysteries, with 
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Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Ed. 


-he unimpressive Sicilian adven- 
turer, was made possibly in 1777 by 
a rascally London attorney but 
more certainly in 1786, after the 
fiasco of the Diamond Necklace 
affair, by the blackmailing editor 
of a French paper published in 
London, apparentiy at the instiga- 
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tion of a government eager to dis- 
credit an innocent man just banish- 
edfrom its domains. The allegation 
was eagerly adopted five yeers 
later by the Inquisition authorities 
in Rome to defame the public figure 
who was then their prisoner, and 
thereafter passed into general cur- 
rency, practically until the publica- 
tion of Trowbridge’s* vindication 
(to which all students of Cagliostro 
must be indebted) in 1910. It 
remains even to-day, stamped and 
sealed by the blind prejudice ož 
Carlyle, the common version. 

The confusion is complicated 
by the fact that occult writers, 
have found in the name Balsamo 
a cabalistic significance clearly 
attaching only to the larger 
figure, and have, moreover, ac- 
cepted for Cagliostro the Sicilian 
origin born of the Balsamo 
story. Yet there is no real evi- 
dence for the identification. With 
the doubtful, and in any case 
dubious, exception of Aylett, the 
London attorney, Trowbridge says 
rightly that “nobody that had 
known Balsamo ever saw Cagli- 
ostro”. The problem becomes 
finally one of psychological prob- 
ability. We can solve it only by 
considering what is known of Cagli- 
ostro as Cagliostro, then looking 
backward to his own and the 
Balsamo versions of his earlier life, 
and using our judgment to declare 
which fits the better into tke total 
conspectus. Even a glance may 
suffice for those who have 2yes to 
perceive. 

Count Cagliostro makes his first 
certain appearance as such in the 





summer of 1776, blazes for less 
than ten years with an ever-increas- 
ing brilliance across the European 
skies, then swiftly recedes to 
vanish in the eclipse of obloquy 
and an Inquisition dungeon five 
years before his presumed death 
in 1795. He is, when he appears 
in London with his young and 
beautiful wife, not yet thirty years 
of age, a short, stoutish figure with 
round face and rather thick nose, 
full lips—not handsome, not espec- 
jally attractive at a glance, yet 
with dark piercing eyes that 
compel attention and a pleasing 
manrmer of conversation. He has 
means, though little worldly 
wisdom to preserve them; in 
eighteen months in London a gang 
of scoundrels are able, largely by 
the involved processes of English 
law, to rob him of three thousand 
guineas. Yet a higher wisdom is 
his. Itis said that in London he 
becomes a Freemason, yet his init- 
iation must be merely formal (as 
he himself said), for a very few 
months later he is received by the 
Dutch lodges with high honours 
and is reported as discoursing to 
“enraptured thousands” upon 
“ magic and Masonry,” and soon is 
founding new lodges in Italy and 
Germany in accordance with that 
Egyptian Rite which is his own 
special teaching, and purifying 
other German lodges of “ satan- 
ism”. These are scarcely the 
usual activities of a novice! 
Thereafter, at the order of a 
superior Fraternity he is pledged 
not to name, he travels eastward 
to establish the Egyptian Rite in 
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Courland, Russia, and Poland. In 
Mittau and Warsaw he succeeds, 
winning flattering attention from 
the great; why he fails in St. 
Petersburg it is, in absence of evi- 


dence, impossible even to suggest. ' 


He returns, but wastes no time, 
for his triumphant public entry into 
Strasburg a few months later, in 
September 1780, proves an already 
wide fame as miraculous healer 
and man of knowledge. He is en- 
tering upon, from the worldly point 
of view, his most splendid period. 
He cures the sick, mostly among 
the poor but not turning the rich 
away, accepting reward from nei- 
ther. More, he bestows princely 
gifts, but receives none in return. 
The powerful Cardinal de Rohan, 
Bishop of Strasburg, Grand Al- 
moner of France, becomes his 
friend, carries him to Paris to save 
the life of the Prince de Soubise. 
His reputation grows. From Stras- 
burg he journeys hither and thither, 
healing, prolific in charity, yet 
never forgetting his primary mis- 
sion, the inculcation of the Egyp- 
tian Rite, the higher enlightenment 
of a misguided Masonry. Three 
years pass. Then, weary of the 
persecution of resentful doctors, he 
leaves Strasburg for ever. He goes 
to Naples, then for a year to Bor- 
deaux, famous centre of mystical 
theurgy, where the followers of 
Mesmer and of Martin Pasqualis 
have prepared the ground for him 
but where also his success arouses 
envy and attack. So he comes to 


Lyons, to found the famous lodge - 


of Triumphant Wisdom. 
Would he had remained there, at 
least a little longer. But de Rohan 
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calls him to Paris. Thither he 
goes, where the web is already 
being woven for his downfall. The 
whole affair of the Diamond Neck- 
lace is no more than the scheme of 
an adventuress to possess herself of 
valuable gems by an imposture 
upon de Rohan in the Queen’s 
name. Yet it will wreck lives and 
totter thrones. The charge of 
Cagliostro’s ccmplicity is but a 
bow drawn at a venture by a des- 
perate woman. From February 
to August, while the plot deepens, 
he and his Countess become the 
latest sensation of a blindly pleas- 
ure-seeking aristocracy—necess- 
arily, it would appear, by “ pheno- 
mena” rather than wisdom—the 
toys of Greatness, received, if not 
by the Court itself, at any rate by 
the Court mistresses! The blow 
falls. De Rohan, Cagliostro, among 
others, are arrested. Only after 
nine months in the Bastille is Cag- 
liostro acquitted, and simultan- 
eously banished from France for 
ever. Calumniated, robbed by the 
police, exiled, he comes again to 
London, to take up his task once 
more. But his star is setting. The 
Courier de  Eurote publicly identi- 
fies him with Balsamo in a series 
of vicious articles. His fellow- 
Masons forsake him. A few years 
more he wanders about Europe, 
banished from this town, expelled 
from that, sinking with his wife 
into ever deeper poverty, until at 
last heis arrested in Rome, tried 
as a heretic by the Inquisition, sen- 
tenced to death and then, “ by spe- 
cial grace and favaur” (and, it is 
also said, following the appearance 
of a mysterious stranger within 
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the Vatican ) “ to perpetual impris- 
ognment without any hope of 
pardon whatever”. He survives 
but a few years, dying apparertly 
in 1795 in the most miserable de- 
gradation. His unhappy Countess 
had already died, also in confine- 
ment. She is sometimes said to 
have been a Jesuit spy because she 
gave evidence against him at his 
trial. The suggestion is unneces- 
sary. A rack is a persuasive argu- 
ment, especially to a frail and 
lovely woman ! 

This is the man, and the career, 
to which we are asked to attach as 
prologue the rascalities of the 
humbly-born Balsamo, expelled as 
incorrigible by the religious bro- 
therhood which educated him, 
known as thief, forger, swindler, 
prostituting his wife and making 
her a means of blackmail. Clair- 
voyant and “magic” powers are 
ascribed to him, but these were 
the common tricks of every ad- 
venturer of that day, and, mere- 
over, his story has clearly been 
doctored by the addition of trav- 
estied episodes from Cagliostro’s 
life to make the identification more 
plausible. Thus Balsamo is made 
to meet at Messina “the noble 
Althotas ” whom Cagliostro had in 
court named as his tutor at 
Medina, where he claimed he was 
brought up under the name 
Acharat. Althotas, he said, taught 
him many Eastern tongues and 
secrets. When he was twelve they 
went to Mecca, and presently on 
to Egypt, where the sanctuaries of 
pyramids and temples were opened 
to him. It was at Malta. in his 
eighteenth year, that he first adopt- 


ed European dress and the title of 
Count Cagliostro. There also Al- 
thotas died. For ten years he 
travelled about Europe, growing in 
wisdom, before his visit to London 
in 1776. He was married in 1770, 
Now Cagliostro’s account is as 
unauthenticated as his identifica- 
tion with Balsamo, yet which of 
these accounts bears the more 
likely relation to the Cagliostro of 
later life. Even the Inquisition 
biographer, regarding Balsamo, 
had to exclaim : “How could such 
a man without either physical or 
intellectual qualities, devoid of 
education, connections, or even the 
appearance of respectability .... 
have succeeded as he did?” As 
Trowbridge says, How, indeed! 
And turning to Cagliostro’s story, 
and the circumstances of its narra- 
tion, must we not again echo 
Trowbridge in finding it “hard to 
believe that any man placed in so 
serious a situation as Cagliostro. . 
. . would have ventured to invent 
a story calculated to increase the 
suspicion it was his object to allay”. 
Is not Cagliostro’s version, with 
all its difficulties, infinitely the 
more consistent even with the 
purely exoteric figure of the man 
moving easily in circles both soci- 
ally and intellectually exalted, a 
beneficent healer giving all and 
receiving nothing, one able to win 
the respectful attention of the 
most learned Masonic bodies of the 
day? Actually, of course, more 
may be read, has been read, into 
his life. He has been seen as 
agent of some of the libertarian 
secret societies of the time—the 
Tluminés and the like—which 
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worked, often in alliance with Ma- 
sonry, for the overthrow of tyr- 
anny; here, it is said, lies the secret 
of his mysterious wealth. Well, 
their aims were not inconsistent 
with, if irrelevant to, true religion, 
but his highest aim was certainly 
religious, on a high plane of en- 
lightenment transcending sectarian 
divisions. Even at the bar of the 
Inquisition he rebuked religious 
intolerance ard maintained the 
equality of religions: “ providing 
one believed in the existence of a 
Creator and the immortality of the 
soul, it mattered not wkether one 
was Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
or Jew”. The Egyptian Rite of Ma- 
sonry, declared by his enemies to 
derive from a manuscript bought 
on a London bookstall, he himself 
ascribed to the ancient prophets 
Enoch and Elias. To himself, in 
Egypt and the East, the true teach- 
ing had been given, that he might 
restore the lost purity of Masonry, 
reveal anew the path of moral and 
physical regeneration to female 
equally with male initiates. The 
procedure of initiation still sur- 
vives in rare records; but it was at 
best only the gateway to that se- 
cret teaching which caused the 
delegates of the French lodges to 
acclaim in him “a promise 2f truth 
which none of the great masters 
had so completely developed be- 
fore ”. 

He did not claim either name or 
title as his own, suggested them 
indeed as “ rather a disguise not to 
appear what I am ” than appella- 
tions of excessive honour. Others 
termed him the Wandering Jew, 
the Anti-Çhrist, gave him all the 


common ascriptions of supersti- 
tion. Yetis it merely surerstition 
that sees in him one of those 
Nameless Ones who take <o them- 
selves many shapes and titles to 
impart throughout the ages a 
single ageless, truth? We have 
little reliable record of his contacts 
with comparable contemporaries. 
Rumour tells of a meeting with the 
Comte de Sain:-Germain; it may 
or may not be legend. The Martin- 
ists he must have known, if not 
Saint-Martin h:mself, and Mes- 
mer he almost certainly did meet. 
But whatever their actual rela- 
tions, their teachings were one, 
and they exercised, notably in their 
healing powers, the same ‘“‘mes- 
meric” forces. 

Yet if Cagliostro the charlatan 
fades away as “he invention of 
calumny, the figure who replaces 
him is not reproachless. A man— 
whatever else—moving in the most 
worldly circles of the most worldly 
century modern European history 
records, he did no- escape the taint 
of his environment. His sins were 
largely venial—vanity, love cf ap- 
plause, the desire to impress—but 
they led him to abuse his powers, 
to make a display of them, ev2n to 
indulge in pretences. These things 
were sometimes noticed, and offend- 
ed some of the best of those who 
sought in him the pure spirit. 
Perhaps we have here one reason 
why his influence was in general 
so short-lived—no= merely the 
attacks of enemies, but a treach- 
ery within himself. He made a 
series of mistakes, and was, it is 
said, “ recalled”. Stories are told , 
of his appearance upon earth many 
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years after his supposed death in 
the San Leo prison. Into these we 
cannot enter. The day of Caglios- 
tro, as such, was really ended in 
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that fatal month of January 1785 
when at de Rohan’s call he left his 
work at Lyons to become the vogue 
of Paris! i 





HI—LOWIS CLAUDE DE SAINT-MARTIN 


As all sorts of men are needed 
to make a world, so no single 
teacher can suffice to instruct 
them all. For to every man know!- 
edge must come, if at all, upon 
the level of understanding to which 
he has attained. Some gospels may 
be cried in the market-place; the 
more precious are better heard 
amid a small circle of attentive 
intimates, or dwelt upon in the 
quiet pages of some printed book. 
Truth hath everywhere her spies, 
and no man is safe from them 
though he barricade his heart and 
close the shutters of his intellect. 
The moment of danger is that when 
he becomes aware, in some aspect 
of existence hitherto disregarded or 
despised, of the presence of a Mys- 
tery profounder than all his pre- 
vious knowledge. The true teacher 
is he who can create that state of 
troubled expectation, when the 
soul lies truly open, receptive, and 
can, also, impregnate it with potent 
seed. Amid the barren rationalism 
of eighteenth century France 


moved many exponents of a deeper . 


illumination, each having his own 
methods and his own success—or 
failure. In one sphere the brilliant 
figures, the reported wonders of 
Cagliostro and Saint-Germain most 
effectively invaded the frontiers of 
scepticism; contemporary with 
them, and also frequenting dis- 
tinguished social and intellectual 


circlesin pre-Revolutionary France, 
was the no less fascinating person- 
ality of Louis Claude de Saint- 
Martin, who steadfastly rejected 
the adventitious aids of “ pheno- 
mena” and drew to himself the 
regard of his fellow men simply 
by the clear flame of his pure 
spirituality. 

Of, all the eighteenth-century 
mystics of theosophical acclaim, 
none perhaps commands the sym- 
pathy of the modern Western mind 
more than Saint-Martin. Even the 
superficial scepticism which would 
dismiss Cagliostro and some of his 
fellows as charlatans is compelled 
to discern in Saint-Martin’s dis- 
regard of the pomps and vanities of 
his world a purity of essence which 
in comparison reveals their own 
aims and desires as gross and 
transitory things. Not that he was 
a hermit or anchorite. He accepted 
his world for what it was, lived in 
it, formed friendships, played his 
part in the state to which he was 
born, yet always without world- 
liness, without taint of greed or 
ambition. High as his rank was, 
he even accepted the Revolution, 
serving the new government loyal- 
ly and seeking only to play his little 
part in counteracting its blind 
materialism. His best he gave to 
his books, yet claimed no credit 
for them; his name appeared in 
none of them in his own lifetime. 
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He was born in 1743, at Amboise, 
in Touraine, of noble parentage 
(though he was not, and never 
claimed the title of, a Marquis ). 
His mother died almost at his birth, 
but he was happy in his home; his 
father, if stern, was evidently 
attached to him, and he grew up in 
the loving attention of a devoted 
step-mother. He was educated, at 
home and college, in the strict 
Catholic faith, but a book on self- 
knowledge, read in youth, gave him 
an early leaning towards indepen- 
dent spiritual thought, and at 
eighteen he could say: “ There is 
a God, I have a soul, anc no more 
is wanted for wisdom.” In essence, 
that was to be his teaching to the 
end! 

He attended a college of juris- 
prudence, and actually qualified for 
a legal career, but he was not 
happy in the prospect, and imme- 
diately abandoned it, with his 
father’s somewhat grudging con- 
sent, to become an officer in the 
army. The choice might seem even 
more incongruous for one whose 
mind was clearly centred upon the 
things of the spirit, yet it might be 
paralleled in our own day. And it 
was destiny, surely, which brought 
him to Bordeaux, where his regi- 
ment was stationed, in 1766. For 
thither also, in the following year, 
came the man whom to the end of 
his life he was to acknowledge as 
his master, Martines de Pasqually, 
a mysterious individual of uncer- 
tain antecedents but undoubted 
occult and spiritual attainments, 
who established there the head- 
quarters of his own Order of Elect 
Priests, a body devoted to study of 


the mysteries. Saint-Martin was 
initiated into the Order in 1768, 
and undoubtedly owed much to it 
and to Pasqually, but already his 
stiritual gaze was turned inward 
rather than outward, and though 
he could never doubt the success 
attained in tke theurgic opera- 
ticns of the locge, he was driven 
often to ask: “But, Master, is 
all this necessary to gain a 
knowledge of God?” In 1771 he 
resigned his commission, to his 
father’s anger, tut though he lack- 
ed means he want his quiet way 
unswervingly. He visited Paris 
and Lyons, but Eordeaux remained 
his headquarters until some while 
after Pasqually went abroad in 
1772 nevermore to return in the 
flesn. His first book, Of Errors 
and of Truth, vras published in 
1775 to achieve a wide success. 
Thenceforward, at least to the 
Revolution, he never lacked dis- 
tinguished patrons ( notably the 
Duchess of Bourton ) who delight- 
ed to set their homes at his dis- 
posal that he might carry on his 
studies and writing. He was some- 
times in Paris, sometimes in Lyons: 
he visited London, Italy, and—it is 
said—Russia. He lived in Stras- 
burg from 1788, the year of his 
discovery of Boehme, till 1791, 
wher. the illness or his father, who 
died <wo years later, recalled him 
to Amboise. During the critical 
years of the Revolution he was 
partly at Amboise, which “scarce- 
ly felt the storm,” and partly 
in Paris, where the mob swept 
through the streets outside his very 
door. In 1794 the decree exiling 
all nobility from the city sent him 
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back to Amboise, but he soon 
returned as a pupil at the newly- 
established Ecole Normale, which, 
however, was soon abolished. He 
continued to write and publish 
books mainly upon various aspects 
of the spiritual life until his peace- 
ful death in 1803. 

His own spiritual history is com- 
monly divided into three periods. 
supposedly dominated by Pasqual- 
ly, Swedenborg, and Boehme respec- 
tively, but Mr. A. E. Waite, in his 
profound study and exposition of 
Saint-Martin published in 1901, has 
shown clearly that despite his owa 
somewhat effusive acknowledg- 
ments he owed comparatively little 
to Swedenborg or even Boehm:, 
and that he was, “in the last analy- 
sis, at all times sui generis”. That 
is certainly true in the sense thet, 
from the age of eighteen forward, 
he sought God mainly in his own 
soul. His experience as initiate of 
the Order of Elect Priests led him 
to respect, but also to suspect, the 
practical usages of occultism, al- 
chemy, mesmerism, and the lixe. 
He felt, as of numbers (though he 
held “numerical mysticism” in high 
regard), that they touched ‘“‘merely 
the bark of things”. One might 
find meanings in them which were 
not the true meanings; ‘‘physical 
communication” was possible not 
only with good but also with evil 
beings. Many of his friends were 
Masons, and he occasionally ad- 
dressed Masonic and similar bodies 
on mystical subjects, but it was in 
the heart, not in the lodge, thet he 
felt his wisdom assured. Truta lay 
in the microcosm, not the macro- 
cosm; Divinity not in the v-sible 


world but the invisible soul. Man, 
though the most ancient and 
highest of all the order of Nature, 
had come forth last from the Divine 
Centre to draw all being into unity 
again. By lapse of will he fell, and 
had dwelt ever since in “ privation” 
of faculty and concition, supplan- 
ted in the scheme of things by the 
Active and Intelligent Cause, who 
as “the Repairer” (that is, the 
Christ) would show him the path of 
regeneration. Falling by failure of 
will, by will must men attain that 
spiritual re-birth which is the first 
gateway on the upward path. That 
Essential Divinity might, indeed 
must, be experienced directly by the 
individual was Sa‘nt-Martin’s per- 
petual teaching. He went further :-— 


Be certain that no tradition or initia- 
tion of man can ever be sure of leading 
you to pure communications, because 
God alone gives them. Hold fast there- 
fore where you are; seek only to strip 
yourself of all I-hood, of all self-hood; 
employ your faculties only to place 
them altogether in dis hand who only 
seeks to rule them all, and laissez faire, 
be passive. 

That was the only way, the only 
surety against self-deception, the 
only escape from the prison of sub- 
jectivity—a profound self-annihil- 
ation before God, a spiritual denu- 
dation, a trusting transcendence of 
all human hopes and fears. 

Yet if he sought to limit the 
powers of tradition and initiation, 
he did not deny their importance; 
more, in his very first book he de- 
clared explicitly that he was the 
recipient of and voiced a tradition 
that had— 
always been known to some among 
mankind from tke prime beginning of 
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things, and that ... will never be with- 
drawn wholly from the earth while 
thinking beings exist thereon. .... If I 
am accused of disseminating an ur- 
known doctrine, at least I must not be 
suspected of being its inventor... The 
principles here expounded are the true 
key to all the allegories and all the 
mysterious fables of every people, the 
primitive source of every kind of in- 
struction, and actually the pattern of 
those laws which direct and govern the 
universe, constituting all beings. In 
other words, they serve as a foundation 
to all that exists and to all that operates, 
whether in man and by the hand of 
man, whether outside man and indepen- 
dently of his will. Hence, in the absence 
of these principles there can be no real 
science, and it is by reason of having 
forgotten these principles that thé earth 
has been given over to errors. But al- 
though the light is intended for all eyes, 
it is certain that all eyes are not so con- 
stituted as to be adle to behold it in its 
splendour. It is for this reason that the 
small number of men who are deposit- 
aries of the truths’which I proclaim are 
pledged to prudence and discretion by 
the most formal engagements. 
Knowledge, he seems to be say- 
ing, must be verified in the individ- 
ual soul, before it becomes spirit- 
ually valid. His teachings—the 
whole tenor of his writings—were 
those of a pupil rather than an 
adept. His treatment of many es- 
sential points, as that of the origin 
of evil, is certainly unsatisfactory, 
though this may be partly due to 
the veiled terms he felt at times 
compelled to adopt. He had, after 
the death of Pasqually in 1774, 
little contact or apparent concern 
with his more famous contempor- 
aries teaching doctrines akin to his 
own. With curious persistence he 
avoided naming, or passing a judg- 
ment upon, Cagliostro, even in res- 
ponse to point-blank questioning. 


He pursued his quiet way without 
controversy, sdreading wiscom as 
best he might in the way he had 
chosen. He has commonly teen 
regarded as tae founder of the 
French Society of Martinis:s, “a 
kind of occult Masonic Society, its 
members believing in the possibility 
of communicating with Planetary 
Spirits and minor Gods and genii”. 
Frankly, it seems scarcely ccnson- 
ant with his views, and Mr. Waite 
presents no sacisfactory evidence 
to make one accept the statement. 

Outwardly he appears to have 
conformed all his life to the Catho- 
lic religion, thovgh it is said that 
on h:s death-bed he refused priestly 
ministrations. ‘Certainly he had 
long travelled far from orthodox 
acceptances; he knew the larger 
truth, that “all men who are in- 
structed in fundamental truths 
speak the same language, for they 
are the inhabitants of the same 
country”. He was little concerned 
with the after-life; his present con- 
cern was to live this life fittingly. 
At one time he seemed to deny be- 
ief in reincarnation, but he elso 
declared that “death should be re- 
garded only as a relay in our 
journey,” and that “as our material 
existence is not lire, so our mate- 
rial destruction is not death”, 

In life his adm:rable charac-er 
was everywhere acknowledged; he 
made many friends and no enemies. 
To-day his beautiful spirit shines 
clearly out of the past, a taper 
flame of luminous perfection no 
gusty winds of sectarian or scienzi- 
fic doctrine can destroy. To in- 
pinge upon him at any point is to 
be drawn to him. 
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IV—MESMER 


The Comte de Saint-Germain, 
in the cold light of the Age af Rea- 
son, walked the borders of wonder- 
land. “Europe knew him not ”— 
knows him not to this day. Franz 
(or Friedrich) Anton Mesmer it 
knew, and does know—after its 
own fashion. There is not in his 
case, as in the other, serious dis- 
pute concerning his birth, identity, 
life, death, or the stir, as such, 
which he created in medical and 
scientific circles, and even in the 
public mind, of his day. 

His history is in fact quite 
straightforward. He was born in 
1733 or 1734 beside the Lake of 
Constance. After a sound educa- 
tion he became a student of medi- 
cine at the University of Vienna, 
and took there his degree as doctor 
in 1766. If his progress was slow 
thus far, it was to be rapid there- 
after! Heis said to have announc- 
ed as early as 1772 his discovery of 
a universal fluid which he declared 
to be “ the immediate agent of all 
the phenomena of nature, in which 
life originates, and by which it is 
preserved”. Certainly by 1776 he 
was already widely famous for his 
magnetic cures, and having had 
revealed to him his own inherent 
magnetism—some would say by a 
chance incident, others by a meet- 
ing with a Swiss priest who cured 
“by manipulation alone ”—had 
gone beyond his original practice 
by discarding the metal magnets 
he had at first employed. Some of 
his many cures achieved a very 
wide notoriety, and drew upon him 
the resentment of the less capable 


doctors. At their incitement more 
than one case was taken out of his 
hands while the attempted cure 
was still incomplete, and at length 
either his disgust or the inter- 
ference of the police caused him 
to leave Vienna never to return. 
This was about 1778. There 
followed, perhaps after a brief 
sojourn at Spa, the amazing years 
in Paris, where for a while he be- 
came, like Cagliostro after him, 
the very talk of the town, a centre 
of fashionable curiosity. He was 
at this time in the prime of life, 
physically attractive, intellectually 
imposing, and amiable and benev- 
olent with all his natural gravity 
and firmness of will—and, clearly, 
personal magnetism. His reputa- 
tion had come before him, and 
from the first he was besieged by 
patients in such numbers that he 
could no longer give them personal 
attention, but had recourse both to 
human assistants, to whom he gave 
instruction under a promise of sec- 
recy, and to the mechanical device 
of the “baquet,’’ a vessel filled 
with magnetized water from which 
projected iron rods which the pa- 
tients applied to their own bodies. 
The success of both was remark- 
able, but it quickly appeared that 
the Parisian doctors too, the Medi- 
cal Faculty of Paris, had their 
baquet, their rod in pickle, to com- 
bat Mesmer himself. A long strug- 
gle took place. He was asked to 
treat, as a test,a number of cases 
selected by the Royal Society of 
Medicine, and his alternative sug- 
gestion that he and the Society 
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should Siniultaneously treat an 
equal number of cases chosen by 
lot was not kindly received. 
When eventually he independent- 
ly cured some very bad patients 
the Society would not acknowl- 
edge his success. Nevertheless 
he soon had sufficient supporters 
even among doctors to cause the 
Society to attempt to excommuni- 
cate any qualified practitioner 
adopting his methods. In particu- 
lar, the eminent Dr. Deslon, Court 
physician, remained his friend, 
presenting to the Society Mesmer’s 
“ Twenty-Seven Propositions,” and 
it may well have been on his ad- 
vice, or at least with the conscious- 
ness of his interest, that Mesmer 
about 1780 wrote to Marie Antoi- 
nette, who had already paid some 
attention to his work, to ask the 
protection and support of the Gov- 
ernment. The latter responded 
generously, then unexpectedly re- 
tracted, began to impose conditions, 
one of which amounted to a pro- 
nouncement by the doctors upon 
the value of his system. As he 
had previously left Vienna, so now 
he left Paris, in disgust, and again 
for Spa. But he soon returned to 
continue his labours in disregard 
of either patronage or calumny, 
making, it is true, a fortune from 
the rich, but freely treating the 
poor, and always seeking, with cer- 
tain precautions, to propagate the 


ideas and methods which are gen- | 


erally regarded as his discovery. 
Tf the Government would not help 
him he had his wealthy friends in 
addition to his own resources and 
his wife’s fortune, and from 1783 a 
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circle of “ Societies of Harmony, 
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for the study and practice of mag- 
netic healing, was established in 
some twenty French towns—no- 
tably t Bordeaux, then a centre of 
occult inquiry, where the popular 
preacher, Père Hervier, became, in 
the phrase of Mr. W. H. R. Trow- 
bridge, “the noisiest and most 
ardent of his admirers”. 

It was impossible simply to dis- 
regard him, and at last, in 1784, 
a Royal Commission, composed 
largely of the doctors who hed al- 
ready rejected him but also includ- 
ing Benjamin Franklin, was estab- 
lished to enquire into the whole 
subject of this so-called Animal 
Magnetism. Mesmer seems not to 
have appeared before it at all, and, 
against his wishes and protests, 
most of the evidence was provided 
by Deslon, who, with all his excel- 
lent intentions, was no true “ mes- 
merist” at all, for he denied his 
friend’s “universal fluid” and— 
like the later Hypnotists—ascribed 
much of its effect to “ suggestion ” 
or “imagination”. In the result 
the main reports of the Commis- 
sion summed up against Mesmer’s 
theory though they could not deny 
his practical success, compromis- 
ing in the admission that— 
man can act upon man at any time, 
and almost at will by striking his imag- 
ination; ...and that the action of 
man upon the imagination may be te- 
duced to an art, and conducted with 
method, upon subjects who have faith. 

The rejection of Mesmer’s ideas 
was a definite blow to his prestiges, 
but he continued his work in Paris 
until the Revolution compelled him 
to fly to Switzerland, where, after 
a brief return to attempt to retrieve 
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his wrecked fortune, he finally 
settled in the neighbourhood of his 
birthplace. His French friends 
begged his presence with them, 
and in 1814 the King of Prussia 
invited him to Berlin, to found a 
hospital and teach his system there ; 
but, though he gave instruction to 
the King’s physician sent to him at 
Meersburg, he protested that he 
was too old to begin anew. And 
since he was to die in the following 
year, one can understand his reluc- 
tance. His middle life had keen 
strenuous and stormy, but his old 
age was peaceful. 

His record was one which any 
man might envy—to make a great 
discovery, to use it consistently for 
humanity’s good, to allay suffering 
and restore health, to progress 
despite all the attacks of inevitable 
enemies, and at last to die, peace- 
fully, full of years and honour— 
honour which still stands, for the 
man and ultimately, one may be- 
lieve, for his teachings. 

The latter have had, since 1815, a 
somewhat chequered career. They 
were, to the day of his death, still 
under the shadow of the Report of 
the Commission of 1784. But the 
King of Prussia’s invitation indic- 
ated a growing change of opinion, 
and by 1820 mesmeric methods 
were in use in many European 
hospitals. A second French Com- 
mission reported more favourably 
in 1831, and the succeeding years 
witnessed a rapid return of in- 
terest, alike in Europe, Britain, and 
America. It is true that for the 
most part that interest has been to 
this day more in the practice than 
the theory—for this Mesmer’s own 
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disciples were not a little respons- 
ible—and that the popular develop- 
ment of Hypnotism did in fact 
almost totally deny the theory; but 
there is to-day, perhaps, an increas- 
ing realisation that “suggestion ” 
cannot explain everything, and 
that the existence of some objec- 
tive force, essentially magnetic, 
must be assumed if the observed 
phenomena are to be accounted for. 

What was Mesmer’s discovery, 
the principle underlying his teach- 
ing and practical methods? It is 
most succinctly stated in the 
“Twenty-seven Propositions,” from 
which the following is quoted :— 

There exists a reciprocal influence 
between the heavenly bodies, the 
earth, and animated bodies. A fluid 
universally diffused, and so continuous 
as not to admit of any vacuum, and the 
subtlety of which Goes not allow of 
any comparison, and which by its na- 
ture is capable of receiving, propaga- 
ting, and communicating all impulses, 
is the vehicle of that influence. This 
reciprocal action is governed by me- 
chanical laws, at present unknown. 
From this action there result alterna- 
tive effects, which may be considered as 
a flux and reflux.... The properties 
of matter and of organised bodies 
depend upon this operation. . . . Prop- 
erties similar to those of the magnet 
are found in the human body ; different 
and opposite poles can be distinguished, 
which can be excited, changed, des- 
troyed, or reinforced. ... The action 
and virtue of ( this) Animal Magnetism 
can be communicated to other bodies, 
both animate and inanimate. 

This universal fluid, linking alike 
stars and earth and man in a per- 
petual flux and reflux, whose har- 
mony in the individual is health, 
whose disequilibrium illness, to be 
set right therefore by control of 
the flow itself, so that “There is 
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only one disease, and one cure ”— 
what is all this but the very key to 
the knowledge and teaching of 
Paracelsus, of the wise men before 
him, and whet this fluid but the 
agent underlying the occult or mag- 
ical phenomena of <ll ages, in- 
cluding the “ miracles” of Jesus? 
Mesmer was in fact the very heir 
of Paracelsus, who himself was the 
heir of wisdoms older than any 
Western history. In point of fact, 
there can be little doubt that his 
very process of magnetic healing 
was known not only to Avicenna, 
Cornelius Agrippa, and those who 
came after Paracelsus, but atso to 
Galen, Hippocrates, and to Plato 
and Aristotle. Mesmer’s distinc- 
tion was to be the first to rouse the 
wide interest ot the West in this 
very ancient truth, and to excel 
in its practical exercise. Equally 
with Paracelsus he understood the 
moral causes of disease, and in his 
definition of magnetism as “the 
faculty of being susceptible to all 
the relations of things” he came 
very close to the older master’s 
conception of “ virtue ”— a spiri- 
tual quality ! 

The “discovery” of Mesmer 
was, in short, no discovery ; it was 
at most a rediscovery. Was it 
even that? Or did Mesmer, not as 
doctor but as initiate, draw it from 
some secret unnamed source? 
There is undoubtedly evidence to 
suggest so! Atleast the alchem- 
ical and astrological inclination of 
his early interests is clear in the 
subject he selected for his inaugur- 
al doctrinal dissertation, a study of 
the influence of the planets upon 
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the human tody “through the 
medium of a subtle and mobile 
fluid, which pervades the universe, 
and associates all things together 
in mutual intercourse and har- 
mony”. Perhaps the fact that he 
had already come to that knowl- 
edge may suggest that his report- 
ed meeting with Saint-Germain in 
Vienna had taken place before 
1766, and therewith, one suspects, 
his initiation into the mystic order 
of the Fratres Lucis, or Brothers of 
Light, of which Martin Pasqually, 
Saint-Martin, ard Caglicstro were 
also reputed members. The found- 
-ng of the Soc:eties of Harmony 
has been noted; it has been said 
that these Societies expounded not 
only the practical principles of 
Animal Magnetism but also more 
recondite and more definitely 
cccult mysteries. 

Mesmer, one is bound to feel, did 
not stand.alone. He had his asso- 
ciations with those of like know- 
ledge to his own. He was but the 
temporary agent, one of several, of 
a wisdom known to others before 
and after him. It would be, though, : 
a mistake to see nim the lesser as 
such. Rather the greater, as a link 
in that long chain which stretches 
from the remotest past into the 
inzognisable future. Like Paracel- 
sus, he was a physician whose deep 
understanding found its completest 
expression in the act of healing. 
But, again as with Paracelsus, be- 
hind the figure of the physician 
shines the white light of a more 
then individual, perhaps an eternal, 
truth... 


GEOFFREY WEST 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE BRAHMA SUTRAS 


[Elsewhere we publish a short symposium on “Influence of Indian Thought” 
that seems, as it were, to have karmic affinities with the following article which 
concludes the critical series by Dr. R. Naga Raja Sarma. Tne message of this 
series may be thus summarised: Cortemporary research in Sanskrit philosophical 
texts is characterized by an alien speculative sophistry which is greatly responsible 
for the un-Indian expositions of Hindu philosophy. If the West has begun to seek 
philosophical guidance from Eastern Thought, contemporary Indian thinkers have 
an increased measure of responsibility. They should concentrate more on the 
spirit of ancient Hindu Wisdom than cater for imitative and barren philoso- 


phisms.—Eps. ] 


According to Indian tradition, 
the Brahma Sutras, also known as 
the Vedanta-Sutras, were composed 
by Sri Vedavyasa—Badarayana, 
whom some regard as an incarna- 


tion of the Supreme Lord Himself. 


A final fixation of the doctrines of 
the Upanishads, the systematisation 
of their teachings, and a rational 
rallying of their truths and of the 
fruits of philosophical quest, con- 
stituted his metaphysical mission. 
Whatever the value of hair-split- 
ting judgments of the chronologists, 
itis obvious that the demands of 
the philosophical situation at the 
time when he composed the Sutras 
must have been sufficiently urgent 
to have made him undertake the 
composition of the said Sutras to 
secure the systematization of the 
teachings of the Upanishads. 

As the Vedanta Sutras (Apo- 
thegms) are devoted to an inter- 
pretation and systematization of 
the Upanishads, it would be per- 
fectly natural to expect that the 
two great doctrines of Monism and 
Pluralism, Absolutism and Theism, 
would be embodied in them. That 
the Sutras advocate exclusively the 
cause of the Monistic Metaphysics 
is a dogmatic assertion that is de- 
void of traditional as well as ra- 


tional sanction. The other dictum 
that Pluralistic Theism is the ex- 
clusive subject-matter of the Sutras 
is equally devoid of the said sanc- 
tions. The Sutras are divided into 
four ohapters. The first is known 
as the “Samanvayadhyaya,” achap- 
ter devoted to a harmonization of 
the Upanishadic texts, with the 
object of demonstrating that the 
names of different deities, used 
therein, only apply to and glorify 
the nature of the Supreme Creator 
of the cosmos. The second chapter, 
known as the “Avirodhadhyaya,” 
is devoted to a rational refutation 
of rival schools. The third, “ Sad- 
hanadhyaya,” explains the nature 
and significance of the means that 
should be employed to gain the 
goal of philosophy. The fourth, 
“Phaladhyaya,” elucidates the con- 
cept of final emancipation which is 
the fruit of philosophical quest. 


I 


According to Sankara’s Monistic 
interpretation, the Sutras proclaim 
the .relation of identity between 
the Finite and the Infinite. “Amso- 
nana-vya-padesat,” (As in some 
texts souls are said to be many and 
different from Brahman, and as in 
others low class persons, and 
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gamblers are said to be Brahman, 
souls are to ke regarded as Sparks 
of Brahman) ‘Il, 3, 43); “Aa-bhasa- 
evacha,” (The jiva or the Finite self 
is only a reflection or image of 
Brahman ) (II, 3, 50)—these and 
other aphorisms of a like import 
are cited in support of the identity 
doctrine. The orthodox Monistic 
view is upheld that somehow the one 
Reality pluralises itself into or en- 
genders the appearance of different, 
countless centres of life and activ- 
ity which have only an illusional 
status. Sankara commences his 
classic commentary on the Sutras 
with an enunciation of the» basic 
and foundational doctrine that the 
whole existerce is “Adhyasta,” 
—error-ridden. 

Championing the Dualistic tradi- 
tion, Madhva has interpreted the 
Sutras in support of Pluralistic 
Theism. ‘ Bhedavyapadesat-cha,” 
As difference is proclaimed 1, 1, 17; 
“Prithagupadesat,” as the two are 
radically different (the supreme 
is Mukta—Free; the finite is 
Baddha—Bound in meshes of trans- 
migration) (IL 3, 28)—these and 
other aphorisms are cited by Dual- 
ists in their support. The Sutras 
begin by emphesizing the duty or 
obligation of 2very aspirant to 
undertake philosophical quest after 
the Supreme Reality. In the next 
aphorism, the author defines Brah- 
man as the Supreme Power that is 
responsible for the origin, evolution, 
preservation, and final destruction 
of the Universe. The finite beings 
stand helpless, aghast at the mag- 
nitude of the Universe. They can 
never be identical with the Infi- 
nite.. The author of the Sutras 


could have entertained no mental 
reservation tc the effect that the 
Brahman defined by him is only of 
a lower degree of reality, and that 
the Finite ard the Infinite are | 
fundamentajly identical, notwith- 
standing the obvious fact that 
the finite beings, even the most 
scientiiically advanced, are not the 
authors of the universe. The dif- 
ference in the matter of interpre- 
ting the Sutras is a real one and 
cannot ‘be lightly brushed aside. 
Theszeme difference that was notic- 
ed in interpreting the Upanishads, 
namely, the difference between the 
Moristic and Pluralistic traditions 
reappears in all attempts at inter- 
preting the Sutras. The difference 
canzot be writtan off by any fiat of 
this or that crit:c. 


II 


Tze creation, preservation, and 
destruction of the universe are men- 
tion=d as the differentia of Brah- 
man. Is Brahman just a magician 
projecting the world-show or does 
Brahman create a real world? The 
Monssts have always held that the 
antire universe of organised and 
unorganised matter and spirit is 
only a show, an appearance. It is 
not z reality. Creation, in the Mon- 
istic view, is only the projection of 
an appearance, the colossal appear- 
ance of the universe or the cosmos. 
Vachaspati Misra felt that certain 
finisk:ing metaphysical touches 
would be necessary before the 
Ficture of illusionistic’ creation. 
could be made artistic and attrac- 


‘tive. Though tke Sutras do not 


explicitly make mention of the 
concepts of “Maya” and “Avidya” 
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in the sense in which they are 
used in later controversial treatises, 
Vachaspati Misra pressed them 


into service and explained that 


“the appearance of the universe is 
due to the material | causality of 
Brahman with Avidya”: “Evam- 
Avidya-sahita-Brahmopadanam-ja- 
gat...” (Bombay Nirnayasagar 
Edition, pp. 54-55). 

Upholders of the Dualistic, Rea- 
listic tradition negatived the il- 
lusionistic hypothesis, and argued 
that the definition of Brahman 
given by the author of the Sutras 
would commit one to the view that 
the universe must be regarded as 
real, perfectly and stubbornly real. 
Authorship of an illusionistic uni- 
verse does only scant justice to 
the glory and majesty of the 
Supreme Lord. The Lord is not 
obliged to make a living by pro- 
jecting shows of black magic. He 
has created a real environment, a 
real world which is a factory of 
soul-making and soul-transforma- 
tion. It is the grand theatre in 
which is staged the eternal strug- 
gle between evil and good, between 
Ahriman and Ormuzd, with all of 
the existential and transmigratory 
paraphernalia. The reality of the 
environment not merely vindicates 
the glory of the Creator, but fully 
justifies moral effort and endeav- 
our, secular activity and all 
dynamic nation-building and wel- 
fare programmes. 


Ill 


According to Sankara, realiza- 
tion of the Oneness of Being is the 
goal of existence. Moksha is final 
release from the error-riddenness 


of existence. Moksha, in positive 
terms, is realization of the Oneness 
of Being; in negative terms, it is 
repudiation of the error-riddenness 
of existence. Vedantic investiga- 
tion or quest is undertaken so that 
the goal. of oneness of existence 
may be reached,—“‘Asya-anarthahe- 
toh-prahanaya-at-maikatvavidyapr- 
atipattaye -sarve-vedanta-aarabhy- 
ante.” (Sankara-Commentary on 
1-1-1. Bombay Edition, N. S. Press, 
p. 26). That is the traditional 
Monistic conception of Moksha. 
The traditional Dualistic, Plura- 
listic and Theistic interpretation of 
Moksha is freedom from the trans- 
migratory career. A released soul 
is no longer caught in the eddy- 
ing whirlpool of transmigration. 
“Nachapunaravarta-te,” (Does not 
return any longer to the trans- 
migratory career) is the Chandogya 
text on which is based the conclud- 
ing aphorism, “Anavrittih-sabdat- 
anavrittih-sabdat,” (Does not return 
on the authority of the Vedas: No 
further or no more returning to 
the transmigratory career—on the 
authority of the Srutis). ( Sacred 
Texts) (Chandogya VIII, 15,1, 
Sutra 4-4-22). Enjoyment of one’s 
own inherent bliss, that is, unal- 
loyed, is Moksha. The _hap- 
piness enjoyed in life is hedonisti- 
cally tinged. It is alloyed and 
mixed with unhappiness. Freedom 
from evil and pain, enjoyment of 
inherent bliss, and service of the 
Lord, and admiration of His Glory 
and Majesty in countless ways, 
about the nature of which not even 
the faintest envisagement is pos- 
sible on this side of life or on the 
side of finitude at all, are the consti- 
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tuent elemenzs of Mcksha or final 
release according to Madhva and 
his commentetors. These consti- 
tuents are emphasized by Madhva 
in his Anuvrakhyanaz “ Dukkha- 
deemscha-parityajya-jegadvyapara- 
varjitah — baunkte-Ehogan-sadai- 
vocchan.” ( Ezving shaken himself 
free from all traces >f pain and 
suffering, the freed seul eternally 
enjoys superic1 types o£ Bliss, with- 
out however, pacticipatirg in the work 
of creation of the world. Madhva, 
Vilas Edition Sarvamoola, Vol. 
I, p. 195). 

' There is an important point to 
note in the Yedantic account of 
final release. Released souls or 
free Spirits də not cevelop the 
power to creat2 the universe. That 
power is the property of the Sup- 
reme Lord. [ the free Spirits 
acquired this rcwer, the harmony 
of the universe would be shattered 
owing to conffict of _urisdiction 
among a multicade of Omnipotent 
Beings. The Arhorism ‘Jagadvya- 
para-varjam” (Without or minus 
participation in zhe work of crea- 
tion—4-4-17) mckes this matter 
unequivocally clear and definite. 


IV 


When the <euthor ef Indian 
Philosophy, Sir 5. Radhakrishnan, 
asserts that “ Sadarayama affirms 
a monistic vier of the world” 
(Vol. Il, p. 4423, he discredits 
ancient Indian tradition. Whe- 
ther the Sutras prcclaim a 
Monistic world view or a Plura- 
listic one is, even to-da7, a live, 
dynamic issue of Indian pEilosophy. 
Students of Indiana thougat do not 
require this issue to be decided for 
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them by either Max Muller or 
Thibaut, or by their modern imita- 
tors. They have to decide :t for 
themselves. Even so, wher. Dr. 
Daszupta, the author of A H:story 
of Indian Philosophy, remarks, “I 
am myself inclined to believe that 
the dualistic interpretations of the 
Brahma Sutras were probably 
more faithful to the sutras than the 
interpretation of Sankara” (Vol. I, 
p. 421), he discards the well-known 
Indien tradition of the Morists. 
Whea the latter writer again ob- 
serves that “It seems that Bada- 
rayana was probably more a theist 
than an absolutist like his com- 
mer.tator Sankara ” (Vol. I, p. 442), 
he does violence to the Monistic 
tradition. That Sankara is faith- 
ful to the import of the Upanishads, 
while Ramanuja is faithful to that 
of the Sutras is an estimate, arrived 
at by Orientalists like Thibaut, 
which has no especial sanctity 
about it and which need not be 
binding on students of the Sutzas 
and the Upanishads who can 
command the original Sanskrit 
texts. 

I shall mention only one more 
instance of un-Indian exposition or 
interpretation of Indian philosophy. 
The author of Indian Philosophy 
writes “The liberated in the fine 
phrase of the Talmud share with 
the Almighty in the work of 
creation” (Vol. I, p. 230. And 
again, “It feels that God is at 
work :n the cosmic drama.... 
The liberated soul also plays in the 
same drama.” (Vol. I, p. 241). 
The fin2 phrase of the Talmud, ard 
the equally fine phraseology en- 
ployed by the author of Indian 
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Philosophy notwithstanding, 
truth according to traditional in- 
terpretation of the Upanishads and 
the Sutras has to be told, that the 
liberated spirits decidedly do not 
participate with the, Lord in the 
work of creation. Those who for 
whatever reasons state that the 
liberated spirits participate in the 
work of creation do violence to 
the letter and spirit of the apo- 
thegm :—“ Jagad-vyapara-varjam.” 
(4-4-17). 


y 


From the previous sections, it 
will be obvious that the Vedanta 
Sutras or the Brahma Sutras 
present in a systematic connected 
manner the doctrines contained in 
the Upanishads. Indian tradition 
itself has not attempted the im- 
possible task of fixing the exact 
import of the Sutras. The Monis- 
tic and the Dualistic traditions 
have interpreted the aphorisms in 
their own way. Each interpreta- 
tion is grounded on the well-known 
six canons of determining the 
exact and precise import of the 
texts: Upakrama (commencement 
of a context); Upasamhara (its 
termination or conclusion) ; Abkya- 
sa (repetition with a view to 
making assurance doubly sure); 
Apoorvata (freshness or originality 
of the truth desired to be con- 
veyed); Phalam (a specific or 
characteristic advantage); Artha- 
vada (commendation or condemna- 
tion, respectively, with a view to 
impressing on a subject the desir- 
ability or undesirability of a course 
of activity ); and Upapatti ( adduc- 
ing reasons ). It is a serious error 
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to suppose that the Monistic inter- 
pretation alone is based on the six 
canons. 


VI 


Those who are anxious to inter- 
pret the thought and wisdom of the 
Vedanta to the West should state 
the doctrines as they are without 
giving them any alien orientation. 
The Gita, the Upanishads, and the 
Brahma Sutras are the textual total- 
ities which form the points d'appui 
or points of departure for all philo- 
sophical investigation. They are 
known as the three “ Prasthanas ” 
(Prasthanatraya). They are shown 
to coalesce into an interpretational . 
harmony or synthesis. One such 
harmony is the Monistic interpreta- 
tion. The dualistic interpretation 
is another such. While European 
researchers have had access to the 
work of Ramanuja, their acquaint- 
ance with the system of Madhva- 
charya is too meagre and scanty to 
enable them to appreciate its place 
in Indian thought. Madhva has a 
place in the sun as the champion 
of the renaissance of Realism in 
Indian philosophy. He has been 
totally ignored by Indian and Euro- 
pean writers alike. 


VII 


What is, after all, the truth of 
the matter? Is it the Monistic or 
the Dualistic world view? I think 
the problem has to be left in the 
hands of professional metaphysi- 
cians. Indian tradition has at partic- 
ular epochs upheld the Monistic 
and the Dualistic world views. Let 
the metaphysicians have a long 
holiday. The problem for the prac- 
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tical man is to investigate which 
world view will best enable him to 
increase his spiritual stature. San- 
kara and Madhva, who differ radi- 
cally in their interpretations of the 
Gita, the Upanishads and the Brak- 
ma Sutras, agree in maintaining 
that the values of this life will not 
afford abiding satisfaction of the 
spiritual needs of the thinking sec- 
tion of humanity. The author of 
the Sarvadarsana-sangraha puts the 
matter beautifully thus: “Sarvasya- 
samsarasya - dukkhatmakatvam- 
sarva-tirthakara-sammatam,” (All 
the Darsanas and Acharyas are 
unanimous in maintaining that the 
values of this life and existence,— 
feverish pursuit of which by all sorts 
and conditions of men is the’goal of 
the activity of contemporary civilis- 
ed society - lead only to pain, disap- 
pointment and disaster). And not to 
permanent bliss and abiding satis- 
faction. Yagnavalkya is empha- 
tic that “the pursuit of the values 
of thislife and existence is incons- 
istent with hopes of immortality.” 
“ Amritatvasya-tu-na-aasastivitte- 
neti” (Brihadaranyaka 4-5-3). Family 
interests, interest in securing 
wealth, and other interests in the 
world and worldly affairs (shanas 
or Yeshanas-Putreshana, Vittesha- 
na, Lokeshana—Brihadaranyaka 
4-4-22)-—determine the activities of 
man. These and allied interests 
must be transcended if freedom 
from recurring cycles of births and 
deaths isto be obtained. This is 
the message of the Vedanta, whe- 
ther understood according to the 
Monistic or the Dualistic tradition, 
on which emphasis has to be laid 
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, by those who are anxious to inter- 


pret the wisdom and thought of 
the East to the West. Trite as it 
may sound, where there is a will 
there is a way. Modern civiliza- 
tion and social structures, built on 
the Yeshanas oz Ishanas (patholo- 
gical or abnormal cravings for the 
values of this life and existence) 
are bound to crash sooner or later 
if the characteristic obliviousness 
to higher values continues to be 
the dominant dynamic power which 
now energises the builders and 
sustainers of contemporary civi- 
lization. Provided the will to 
subordinate these Yeshanas is 
cultivated, and provided such a 
disciplined and cultivated will finds 
an easy and natural outlet in bene- 
ficent constructive activity, modern 
civilization, grounded on science 
and scientific discoveries and on 
the joys made possible by those 
discoveries, may be saved. This 
is the message of the Vedanta. as 
I understand it after a careful 
atudy of the texts and traditions. 

If this message of the Vedanta, 
which ‘is essentially a message of 
freedom from the ills of existence, 
is correctly and faithfully inter- 
preted and conveved to mankind, 
and if at least a section, a rational, 
responsible section, of humanity 
will commence ` translating the 
message into action, peace and 
good-will will reign where con- 
flict and ill-will are now stalking 
rampant. THE AEYAN PATH is a 
right royal road leading on direct 
to the realization of the inner bliss 
of the spirit. 


‘R. NAGA RAJA SARMA ` 
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Blinds and Breathing—A Respectful Suggestion to Gandhiji— 
Life, Nature and Art—Western Materialism an Ancient School— 
Leisure and Yoga—Kali-yuga and Man. 


[A. R. Orage, Editor of The New English Weekly, passes on a very help- 
ful “tip” to the readers and students of old Indian texts. There are people who 
read the Bhagavad-Gita and Yoga-Sutras of Patanjali upside down, and there 
are those who read too literally. Much damage to mental balance and even to 
bodily health results. Breathing, or Pranayama, about which Mr. Orage writes, 
awakening of Kundalini and the development of Chakras, etc., are undertaken 
without even a proper comprehension, let alone competent personal guidance. 
Thus, we know of one person, among those who have practised meditation ac- 
cording to some verses in the sixth chapter of the Gita, who succeeded in becom- 
ing somewhat cross-eyed as a result of “the gaze directed to tke tip of his nose 
without looking in any direction” (verse xii), and then blamed the Gita! Care- 
fully read, this description is but a picture of how the true contemplator seems 
to an outside observer—he is not gazing at the tip of his nose, he only appears 
as if he were. The same explanation holds good for verses 27-28 in the fifth 
chapter of the Gita. Instances can be multiplied. 


“As above, so below,” is a recognized fundamental of Esoteric Philos- 
ophy; from within without is ever the course of progress—cosmic and human. 
When this order is reversed in practice idolatry results; since the inner mean- 
ing of the symbol is not recognized the outer object is taken as real. Forgetting 
that man is made in the image of Deity, people conceive God in human form. A 
special feature of the men of this harc iron age, to which Mr. Orage also refers, 
is that they mistake beauty of form for Beauty of Soul, outer personal conscious- 
ness for the Inner Ego, and maya for Reality.—Ens. ] 


effects were substituted for causes, 
and for the subtle reason that the 
causes in question could not be 
communicated in words. Let us 
take a simple case. Every state of 
consciousness, it is well known, has 
its own characteristic form and 


The appearance of a fourth 
edition of M. K. Gandhi’s Self- 
Restraint and Self-Indulgence, while 
gratifying to all of us who realise 
Gandhi’s greatness, is a little dis- 
turbing to those who would fain 
follow the high Aryan Path. it 


was many years ago that Mme. 
Blavatsky communicated to the 
present writer, via the late great 
Gnostic scholar, Mr. G. R. S. Mead, 
the clue—I might also say the tip— 
that the precise instructions laid 
down in many of the ancient 
Indian works were what she called 
a “blind’—that is, to say, some- 
thing to be read with particular 
care. In many such works, she said, 


rhythm of breathing. Anybody 
can observe this for himself. When 
we are excited our breathing is 
irregular and staccato. In states 
of peaceful reverie our breathing 
is correspondingly regular and 
smooth. And, similarly, every state 
of consciousness, up to the very 
highest, is accompanied by a form 
and rhythm of breathing which is 
peculiar, typical and characteristic, 
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But now let us suppose that a 
teacher wishes to induce in his 
pupil this or the other state of con- 
sciousness—how could he set about 
it? According to Mme. Blavatsky, 
he could set about it directly or 
indirectly; directly by personal 
contact when possible; but in- 
directly, when contact was rot 
possible, by prescribing the effects 
for the causes; that is to say, by 
giving directions as to the form 
and, rhythm of breathing in tae 
anticipation that the special mode 
of breathing would induce the 
corresponding state of consciors- 
ness. The “blind” to which-Mme. 
Blavatsky drew attention lay in 
precisely this fact; that the suv- 
stitution of the effect for the cause 
was in lieu of something better, 
namely, personal instruction: and, 
secondly, that the cause when thus, 
so to say, artificially evoked, was 
not real, but, as she suggested, as 
moonlight is to sunlight. | 
* * * 

I am reminded of this profoundly 
important warning of Mme. 
Blavatsky by M. K. Gandhi’s 
present work. In his Preface to the 
Second Edition, he lays down in 
nine “ commandments” the propez 
rule of life in respect of Sex. Mos: 
of his recommendations are of the 
order of Do or Don’t. Do, for 
instance, seek the society of the 
good. Don’t go to theatres anc 
cinemas; and so on. What I woula 


suggest, with all due respect, ta ` 


M. K. Gandhi, is that these forms 
of behaviour are on a par with the 
modes of breathing already refer- 
red to. Their performance or 
avoidance, while perhaps appear- 


ing to produce the state of con- 
tinence, does, in fact, produce not 
the reality but only a bad imita- 
tion. In short, the prescription 
of rules of this kind is not what I 
conceive to be the high Aryan way. 
M. K. Gandhi himself, I think, is 
aware of this, since, in his last 
“commandment,” he urges that a 
man should remember that, as 
God’s represertative, ke must ex- 
press God’s dignity and love. How 
much more “ Aryan” this is—to be 
so intent on becoming God-consci- 
ous, that continence and the other 
virtues naturally follow. At the 
same time every teacher must re- 
alise the difficulty of inducing the 
effort to become God-conscious. 
And hence the temptation to pre- 
scribe effects as rules. 
* * * 

Modern astronomy appears to 
offer us small hope of any living 
company on the other planets; 
and, of course, still less hope of 
life on planets outside our Solar 
system—if any 2xist. The Moon, 
we are told, is certainly completely 
inorganic. Mars may have a little 
vegetation on it. But as for the 
rest of the planets, nothing of the 
nature of any lite we know could 
possibly exist upon them. Even in 
respect of our own planet Earth, 
the disproportion between the in- 
organic and the organic is tremen- 
dous. Seen imaginatively from a 
distance, the Earth would appear 
to be an immens2 globe composed 
of minerals and gases, upon whose 
mere surface, like a very thin skin, 
all that we call lif would be spread 
out—and even then over only about 
a fifth of its entire extent. What 
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a tiny fraction, even of our own 
planet, is the sum of what we 
proudly call the organic kingdom ! 
Nevertheless I do not feel the op- 
pression at the spectacle that other 
thinkers often appear to feel. In 
the first place, modern Science 
knows absolutely nothing of the 
possible relation between the in- 
organic and the organic processes. 
Life, in fact, may stand in the same 
relation to Matter, as, let us say, 
the brain-cortex to the human 
organism. And, secondly, we have 
an example of a similar dispropor- 
tion in the comparison of Nature 
and Art. Taking the whole of the 
organic kingdom as Nature, and 
only very special works of Man 
as Art, it can truly be said that as 
the planet is to Nature, so Nature 
is to Art. In other words, there is 
nothing more terrifying in the dis- 
proportion between Matter and 
Life, than in the comparable dis- 
proportion between Life and Art. 
And just as certainly as it appears 
to be the human task to make all 
Life Art, so it appears probable 
that the divine task is to make all 
Nature Life. 
* * x 

In the “ materialism” of the West 
I see nothing necessarily anti- 
spiritual, given a sufficient perspec- 
tive. It has often been remarked 
that the greatest physicists have 
almost invariably been highly reli- 
gious men. And the combination 
of the qualities is by no means 
inconsistent or paradoxical. The 
mind of Man desires certainty 
about Truth above everything else 
in the world. “ There is no Religi- 
on higher than Truth”. Certain- 


ty, however, appeared to be un- 
attainable by the ancient way of 
psychology ; or, rather, the certain- 
ty attained by the individual 
appeared to be incommunicable 
and, therefore, unprovable. But 
the kind of certainty the human 
mind looks for is not merely private 
certainty, but public certainty ; 
truth, that is to say, that can be 
both communicated and proved by 
demonstration. From this point of 
view, I regard Western materialism 
as, in a sense, merely one of the 
ancient Schools—the School devo- 
ted to the effort to establish cer- 
tainty about Truth experimentally 
and communicably—the School de- 
voted to demonstration. No doubt 
many of its pupils have been 
misled; many have forgotten, if 
they ever knew, their real object; 
and others are under the impres- 
sion that no truth of any other kind 
than their own can conceivably 
exist. But not orly, as I have 
said, have the greatest physicists 
always kept their spiritual objec- 
tive in mind; but, happily for 
mankind, they have begun to dis- 
cover that the same truths lie at 
the end of Matter as were discov- 
ered before by the more ancient 
Schools at the end of Mind. By 
whichever road the search for 
Truth is made, the end is the same; 
and it is now certain that in future 
there can be no quarrel between 
the masters of either School. 
* * * 

I have sometimes asked myself 
why India, the Aryan East, devel- 
oped Schools of Contemplation, 
while the Aryan West has developed 
the Schools of demonstrable and 
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communicable Truth. . 

In an exceedingly able recent 
work entitled The Heyapaksha of 
Yoga (by P. V. Pattrak, of Bom- 
bay University), the answer, it 
appears, is given. Thanks to the 
fact that the ancient Vedic law 
enjoined upon the individual two 
distinct and separate duties—his 
duty to his caste, and his duty to 
himself—and, moreover, apportion- 
ed three-fourths of his life to the 
latter, “it was only natural that 
under such circumstances of leisure 
man should be given to reflections 
about the nature of the self,” and 
of his relation, not with Society so 
much as with the Universe. It is 
impossible to over-emphasize the 
importance of leisure to the spir- 
itual development of Man. Not only 
is leisure the condition of time to 
contemplate, but it is the condition 
of the mood to contemplate. The 
discovery of practical truths useful 
to society is undoubtedly stimulat- 
ed by the activity of work. Strange- 
ly enough, however, even this 
activity of work is justified by its 
promise of the provision of leisure. 
On the other hand, it is quite cer- 
tain that, without leisure, even the 
discovery that Matter in the end is 
Spiritual will lead to no real change 


in Western thought; but thecontin-: 


ued activity of work for three 
quarters of life will only leave the 
Western mind unsatisfied and at 
the same time helpless. 

* * * 


The question is very troubling 
whether, in terms of Yugas or great 
Ages, Man is developing or degen- 
erating, evolving or involving. 
Indian tradition, as we know, 
affirms that in the Great Year of 
the life of Mankind we pass through 
successive declining stages, of 
which the present Age is the most 
involved of all The greatest among 
us to-day must therefore be less 
great than the greatest of preced- 
ing ages; and there were not only 
great men before Agamemnon, 
but there were greater. Without 


daring to express an opinion upon 


this tremendous matter, I would 
merely note its bearing upon the 
question: What is the nature 
of Man? Assuming for the 
moment that, like the creature 
that begins life as an egg, passes 
through the stages of worm and 
chrysalis, and finally becomes a 
butterfly, the being “Man” passes 
in reverse order through stages, 
defined in time as Yugas, what is 
the definition we can give of the 
complete being? Those who saw 
him in his first phase must have 
had one definition; those who see 
him to-day. must have another. But 
where is the mind that can “see” 
all the stages and, assembling them 
as merely phases of development, 
define the being whose nature they 
manifest? Again without ventur- 
ing out of my depth, I merely re- 
cord the doubt whether anybody 
knows what Man is. 


A. R. ORAGE 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


INFLUENCE OF INDIAN THOUGHT 


[J. D. Beresford and Max Plowman evince sympathy for Indian thought 


in reviewing books of three eminent Hindus. 


Mr. Beresford also comments 


upon the persecution of champions cf oriental thought like Mr. C. E. M. 
[* 


Joad.—Eps.] 


It will not be necessary for me to 
write here of the broad principles 
and beliefs taught by Radhakrish- 
nan. They correspond so nearly 
to those expressed in these pages 
during the past four years that to 
state them would only be to repeat 
the truths of Theosophy. Radha- 
krishnan’s teaching derives from 
the Ancient Wisdom, from the 
Vedas, the Bhagavad-Gita, and 
those other sacred books of the 
East which are the foundation of 
the one inclusive world-religion 
that will in time absorb all the 
minor sects that have seen one 
aspect of the truth and ecstatically 
acclaimed it as being the whole. 
By this I do not mean to imply that 
even the greatest adept can know 
the whole truth so long as any link 
holds him to material expression. 
While spirit and matter are still 
united by consciousness, the spirit 
must in some degree be restricted, 
debarred from its own complete 
realisation. But the truths of the 
Wisdom-religion are an inclusive 
worid-truth, containing all that we 
can ever know while we are held in 
the bonds of this particular man- 
ifestation. 





* East and West in Religion. 
Counter 


What does neerly concern 
readers of THE ARYAN PATH, how- 
ever, is the means of translating 
some fraction of the generative 
truth into maxim and practice, and 
more especially in this connexion, 
the need for some means of enlight- 
ening the Western mind. Never- 
theless, before dealing specifically 
with that subject, it may be as well 


‘to find a generai direction from 


Radhakrishnan’s own teaching, 
beginning with his statement on 
p. 49 of the book under review :— 


it is a law of life that religions, like 
other things, take on the nature of the 
organisms which assimilate them. 

By the side of that I would lay 
a further passage from p. 8l, 
namely :— 

There is no function or organ of the 
body which is beyond the influence of 
the mind or the soul. Man is one 
psyche, one whole, of which body, 
mind and spirit are aspects. 

The second oz these two state- 
ments is another version of the 
first, and by considering it, we may 
find a clearer understanding of the 
relation between the two units 
displayed. Thus the conversion of 
an individual will give us a figure 





(Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 4s. 6d.) 


By S. Radhakrishnan. 
Attack from the East. By C, E. M. Joad. (Alen & Unwin, Ltd, London. 7s. 64.) 
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for the conversion of a body of 
thought. 

The important principle at issue 
is the need for the realisation of 
the self as a unity, if only in imag- 
ination. The whole tendency of 
modern life in the West. and also 
of its religion, is to maintain the 
concept of the self as composed of 
two or more personalities. The 
truth is that in some relations this 
is apparently the fact. The vari- 
ous elements which make up the 
totality of the individual conscious- 
ness have taken on “the nature of 
the organisms” that act as their 
vehicle. For we must assume that 
every cell of the body is an agent 
of consciousness, and that it 
gathers force by the agreement or 
sympathy between the units from 
which it derives. The metaphor, 
being necessarily spatial and tem- 
poral, must wtimately fail, but it 
will serve the purpose of illustra- 
tion. 

Now the influence of such a re- 
inforced element, forming a greater 
or smaller sugerconsciousness re- 
presenting the common emotion of 
the units concerned, will from time 
to time “colour” the totality of 
consciousness to an extent that 
affects the mird and thought in 
various directicns. And this effect 
as realised objectively by the intel- 
ligence is dramatised as present- 
ing a distinct personality. The 
stimulation or depression of the 
bodily organism, for instance, so 
closely affects the nature of the 
consciousness “secreted” by a 
majority, it may be, of. the cells, 
that the totality of consciousness 
becomes swayed in this or that 


direction. (It is impossible to 
elaborate the metaphor within 
the space of this article, but it 
holds good in so many directions 
that as a working theory it ex- 
plains most of the phenomena of 
abnormal psychology. Occultists 
will realise its adaptability to the 
concept of Kama and Manas.) 

And this false notion of the self 
as a multiplicity, aggravated by 
our Western mode of thought, is 
perhaps the greatest barrier to the 
influence of Eastern teaching. The 
average man (or woman) in civi- 
lised Western life makes no effort 
towards the unification of the per- 
sonality. He gives rein to one side 
of it in his business office, another 
in his home life, a third in his lea- 
sures. And the religion of the 
churches, by its substitution of 
various ritual observances for the 
responsibility of unceasing person- 
al effort, permits the assurance 
that a profession of faith in certain 
dogmas coupled with a reasonable 
conformance to a system of ethics 
is a sufficient guarantee of “ salva- 
tion”. Thus Western religion 
tends to divide its worshippers into 
two personalities, and in England, 
at least, one ot them is usually in 
avidence for only one day out of 
zhe seven. Moreover the object of 
such religious observances is fund- 
amentaliy selfish, whatever the 
profession of the Christian teach- 
ers; as the only powerful stimuli 
at their command are the promise 
of Heaven and the threat of Hell. 

How then, we may ask, are such 
elements in the world conscious- 
ress to be brought into unison? 
At present we see them in perpet- 
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ual conflict among themselves, pro- 
ducing in the great body of civil- 
isation just such ill humours and 
ailments as the conflict of person- 
alities will produce within the phy- 
sical body of the individual. Mr. 
Joad, towards the close of his ad- 
mirable exposition of Radhakrish- 
nan’s philosophy, suggests :— 


The ideal of a world commonwealth 
may be assisted, it may even be con- 
ditioned by that of a world religion. Just 
as rivalries of warring creeds have 
been a potent cause of war in the past, 
so their blending in an harmonious re- 
cognition of the spiritual reality of the 
world may be as potent a cause of 
peace. But, the fact is obvious, the 
claim to exclusiveness must be given up 
if the blend is to be achieved. 

In confirmation of which he goes 
on to quote from Radhakrishnan’s 
Hindu View of Life, p. 58 :— 


When two or three different systems 
claim that they contain the revelation 
of the very core and centre of truth 
and the acceptance of it is the exclusive 
pathway to heaven, conflicts are inevi- 
table. In such conflicts one religion 
will not allow others to steal a march 
over it, and no one can gain ascend- 
ancy until the world is reduced to dust 
and ashes. To obliterate every other 
religion than one’s own is a sort of 
bolshevism in religion which we must 
try to prevent. 

The implication of these quota- 
tions is the need for such a world- 
religion as will embrace and finally 
absorb all the warring creeds, each 
of which claims to be the one and 
only way to salvation. Such a 
world-religion is to be found in 
Theosophy, fulfilling as it does the 
“central dogma of all true reli- 
gion” enunciated by Radhakrish- 
nan as the belief in “the possible 
perfection of man, his inherent 


divinity, and the invincible solid- 
arity of all living beings with each 
other in the life of God”. But just 
as in the life of the individual the 
reforming principle arises from the 
profound, inspiring wish for unity 
of spirit, so, also, must there be a 
single-hearted desire for reconcili- 
ation in the minds of all those who 
seek to aid the realisation of 
that supreme ambition “ Universal 
Brotherhood”. 

That reconciliation is not to be 
achieved by criticism, nor by the 
power of the intellect. The domi- 
nance of the intelligence with its 
inevitable critical judgments will 
be an obstacle, sometimes an un- 
conquerable obstacle, to the individ- 
ual’s search for wisdom. The 
world is not to be converted by 
logic, which is the instrument of 
the churches, founded upon the 
premises of its own dogma. Our 
teachers, of whom we must count 
Radhakrishnan as one, must appeal 
to the spirit as well as the minds of 
those they wish to help. And the 
only way known to us to do that, 
is by the power of love. 

This may seem, at first, a simple 
remedy, but how many people are 
there living in the world to-day 
who have begun to know the truth 
as to the nature of love? Most 
people have “love and affection 
for their own kin and friends,” 
writes the author of the pamphlet 
“The Light of Shekinah in Daily 
Living”; “and even then if that 
love is not responded to, disap- 
pointment, irritation and anger 
result....... We do not love for 
the sake of love, but to get some- 
thing in return.” Or to take an- 
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other statement from Radhakrish- 
nan :— 


There is nothing nobler on the scene 
of space and time than where good 
men and true women, who renounce 
comforts, suffer as outcasts and walk 
the pavements of the world in want, 
scattering love without talking about it 
a feeling good or wanting anybody to 

ow. 


That, indeed, is the living spirit 
of “ love for the sake of love”. 

It is, nevertheless, a spirit that 
is fully attainable only by the very 
few. We may find it,-in its purity, 
as an attribute of those Lords cf 
Compassion who refuse the enjoy- 
ment of the immortality they have 
won and return to earth to help 
the earnest pilgrims who would 
tread the same path. But even the 
true mystics of the West know but 
the fringe of that Divine Light 
which can be realised in its fullness 
only by those who have achieved 
the peace of unity. While to preach 
that gospel to the mass of the 
people who kaving eyes see not 
neither hear with their ears, is, 
indeed, a vain task. 

Yet everyone who simply and 
earnestly desires the gift of love 
will find it in some measure, and 
everyone who finds it even in such 
small measure, adds his or her 
power to the world consciousness. 

I might find a parable, as illus- 
tration, in the reception `of Mr. 
Joad’s book on Radhakrishnan. Mr. 
Joad is well known to the readers 
of THE ARYAN PATH as an honest 
philosopher, who, influenced by the 
sincerity of his own thought, has 
been moving from the materialist 
theses of such mechanistic explan- 


ations of the universe as Behaviour- 
ism towards a definite Idealism. 
Something of the influence of his 
earlier training still remains. His 
championship of Radhakrishnan’s 
philosophy.has at times a too self- 
conscious air of defiance. But he 
has done good service by his lucid 
understanding and convincing ex- 
pcsition of Radhakrishnan’s princi- 
ples, and we owe him a real debt 
of gratitude for that work. 

But the parable begins by my 
first advertisement of the book in 
question, in a long review printed 
by a serious and literary London 
periodical. The vulgarity of that 
notice makes me hesitete to quote 
it, so that I have a sense of vicari- 
ous shame in reporting that it was 
headed “ Quack, Quack, or Having 
it Both Ways”. But the tone of 
the whole notice may be inferred 
from that heading, and it will serve 
as representative of the kind of 
persecution that meets not only 
the teacher of such doctrines as 
these, but also those who are 
brave enough to expound them. 

Personally, my hope lies in the 
belief that we Lave touched or are 
almost touching that nadir of inner 
conjlict which is characteristic of 
Western psychology at the present 
time. Anger, hate, self-seeking, 
fear and sense-cratification are the 
ruling personalities in this Euro- 
pean body of ours; and there is no 


‘dominating wil to peace and 


understanding which can control 
these warring 2lements. In the 
human body such a condition leads 
to hysteria and madness and it can 
have no other effect upon the na- 
tionel or continental body. There, 
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fortunately, the analogy ceases, for 
the human body will be finally 
destroyed, but mankind as a whole 
is immortal. And when the dread- 
ful climax towards which we are 
so rapidly moving is past, the work 
of re-creation will begin. 
Meanwhile, those who hold fast 
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to the great uniting truths we pro- 
fess, who live the ideal embodied 
in the thought of Universal Broth- 
erhood, “the invincible solidarity 
of all living beings with each other 
in the life of God,” are playing 
their part in the making of the 
new world, 

J. D. BERESFORD 





JI * 


The coincidence of these two 
books is interesting ; both are con- 
cerned with the same subject, 
but they approach it from o9- 
posite poles. Mr. Chatterji’s 
record of the travels of the 
wandering Brahmin ascetic Siva- 
narayan, which was first publi- 
shed in 1907, has been aug- 
mented by a collection of precepts 
upon spiritual and social questions, 
which have the simplicity and 
forthrightness of an oriental WLit- 
man. Sivanarayan was a humble, 
uneducated seeker after spiritual 
perfection who applied his unques- 
tioning faith in what he apostro- 
phises as “the All-Comprehending 
Supreme Being, expressed as Light 
within and without, the Parent of 
all” to his own life and conduct 
with a courage and trust that re- 
moved mountains of sophistication 
and enabled him to take the place 
of a Mahatma without the assump- 
tion of any intellectual wisdom. 
Dr. Dasgupta, who is Principal of 
the Sanskrit College in Calcutta 
and possibly the wisest historian 
of Indian philosophy, has collected 


and revised a series of Readership 
Lectures on the vast subject of 
Indian Idealism in which he ex- 
plains in philosophic terms its 
beginnings in the ritualistic religion 
of the Vedas, its growth into mysti- 
cal intensity in the Upanishads, 
and its subsequent intellectual and 
philosophic refinement in Buddhism 
and the Vedanta. Thus, reality as 
spirit is the common theme, ap- 
proached on the one hand from 
pure personal intuition, and on the 
other from the profoundest free 
thought of the greatest perceptual 
thinkers. 

In striking contrast the two 
books exemplify the approach to 
Truth by the ways of feeling and 
of thought. Anything simpler 
than Sivanarayan’s vision can 
hardly be imagined. Anything 
more complex than the work- 
ings of a mind such as Nagarjuna’s, 
is, to me, inconceivable. From 
which it might be concluded that 
“most thought is mere folly” and 
that all that is required of us is 
simple faith entrenched in an in- 
tuition from which it never strays 





* Indian Idealism. By Surendranath Dasgupta. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Indian Spirttuality : The Travels and Teachings of Svanarayan. By Mohini Mohan Chatterji, 


(J. M. Dent, London. 5s.) 
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far into the forests of rationalisa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately for such a con- 
clusion, faith is really dependert 
for its living maintenance ani 
healthy growth upon its continuous 
effort to penetrate this forest. A 
faith that refuses this creative 
adventure and is content with the 
security of intuition is a weak and 
unproductive faith, however pure 
Darkness is primordial, and the 
business of light is its overcoming. 
True rationalisation is only the 
unfolding into understanding of 
that which is perceived intuitively ; 
and this unfolding is as necessary 
to Truth as the unfolding of its 
petals to a flower. Besides, the 
very purity of faith is dependent 
upon its being the expression of 
the whole man; so that he who 
slights the testimony of his intel- 
ligence pollutes his faith and 
becomes a hypocrite, simply be- 
cause he will not allow the truth 
to filtrate every particle of his ex- 
perience. The poison of orthodoxy 
is that it preserves a portion of the 
mind from the access of living 
faith. And faith is not ascetic or 
reclusive. It is the soul’s adven- 
ture, which the mind subserves, 
and the more active the mind in 
the service of the spirit, the greater 
the triumph of faith. Only when 
the intellect becomes dominant and 
makes the narrow circle of rational 
thought the limit of knowledge, 
closing the gateway of Infinity by 
disregarding the intuitions of spirit, 
does thought defeat itself and lay 
waste the territory of the spirit 
with mental abstractions. 

And abstraction is the sin which 


doth so easily baset both East and 
West. In the West it has taken 
the form of science. Materialism 
accepted as pure knowledge an 
analysis which is an abstract of 
actuality. This restricted concep- 
tion of knowledge leads—as simply 
and as logically as any effect fol- 
lows its cause—to the void of mathe- 
matical formula2. The scientific 
West now prostrates itself in ador- 
ation of an arithmetical equation, 
wondering by the by why it is in 
the toils of its own economics. 
Such is the nemesis of materialism. 
But m the East, abstraction took 
the form of metaphysical thought. 
In the pathetic endeavour to pre- 
serve the visior of truth in its 
purity and to extend the field of its 
comprehension to the widest limits, 
thougat began to beget upon it- 
self, trusting in its own self-suffic- 
iency, until at last it too reached a 
void where, the Divine Vision for- 
gotten, it looked nakedly upon 
nothing but its owa spectral image. 

How is the snare to be escaped? 

For East and West the mystery 
cf incarnation perpetually redeems 
from abstraction and stands as 
guide to the highest apprehension 
of truth. In the -nystical experi- 
ence, truth is seen as light. But 
this immediate perception is static 
and in itself unrelated to the world 
of existence. It cannot be main- 
tained without the perversions of 
asceticism. The vision of being 
needs continual mediation, for that 
mediation is the process of life 
itself. The whole creation would 
wither and perish but for the 
mediation by which the light is 
transformed into th2 life. It isthe 
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process of which human art is the 
symbol. 


God Appears, & God is L 

To those poor Souls who an in Night, 
But does a Human Form Display 

To those who Dwell in Realms of Day. 


In the Upanishads’ the founders 
of Indian philosophy perceived the 
Light with a purity of vision that 
has never been surpassed. But 
the subsequent history of Indian 
idealism reads as though men had 
gone blind in the effort to remain 
gazing nakedly upon the sun. Not 
thus does the sun itself behave. 

Look on the rising sun ! there God does live, 

And gives his light and gives his heat away. 

And as the sun expresses itself 
by incarnating itself in the fruizs 
of the earth, so man, having once 
perceived the Divine Vision, must 
himself become its incarnation. 
Thus only does the light become 
more light, and truth bear witness 
to itself. Not in vision, but in 
act, does India now need to realise 
herself. She has all and more than 
all the wisdom she requires. Her 
business is to translate this under- 
standing into those human expres- 
sions of her faith which will be in- 
carnations of her religious spirit. 


The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, 
Fauns and Fairies. By ROBERT KIRE, 
M. A., Minister of Aberfoyle, 1691. 
Comment by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
(reprinted from the 1893 edition). 
Introduction by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. (Eneas Mackay, Stirling. 
7s. 6d.) 

This strangely attractive book, re- 
printed by the enterprising firm of 
Eneas Mackay, of Stirling, Scotland, is 
not helped by the introduction coatri- 
buted by R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
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And these, in whatever forms they 
take, are truly works of art. 

Thus we conclude that Indian 
philosophy needs now the fructifi- 
cation of art in the widest sense 
even for the sake of that philoso- 
phy’s own health. The comment 
may seem wide in its bearing upon 
Dr. Dasgupta’s bock, but it never- 
theless has its reference. His his- 
torical exegesis is wonderfully 
exact and quite marvellously eru- 
dite ; but even in following his per- 
fectly logical and often lucid ex- 
position, the lay mind becomes 
conscious of contraction and a 
grint tightening of the mental ner- 
ves which is a sure sign of abstrac- 
tion. “How charming is Divine 
philosophy,” szid Milton. It is 
true of that pnilosophy which is 
the contemplation of Divine real- 
ity ; but when, as too often in Indian 
Idealism ( perhaps quite inevitably, 
considering the subject’s past his- 
tory) philosophy becomes the 
effort to sustain metaphysical 
thought upon the tight-rope of 
pure logic, then it is not charming, 
but barren, desiccated, and peril- 
ous to the soul. 

MAX PLOWMAN 


Andrew Lang’s history of the book is 
more serious and more appropriate. 
The original author, Mr. Robert Kirk, 
writing in 1691, does in many respects, 
in spite of his time and environment, 
treat his subject in a curiously cold 
“ scientific’? way, as Andrew Lang 
says. Mr. Kirk it is alleged, was himself 
spirited away by underground folk and 
never returned to human habitation, 
nor to an ordinary human death. Such 
a statement depends upon negative 
evidence and is impossible to substantiate 
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or to believe; nevertheless in Kirk’s 
own book, written before this stranze 
alleged departure, there is evidence of 
so much that is common to the seer 
of super- or sub-normal sights that his 
work should be read. Some one capatle 
of modern research should carefully 
sift this and as many other ancient 
records as possible so that facts wide -y 

established may be crystallised out from 
the hazy nebula within which so much 
fraud has concealed itself. 

There seem undoubtedly to be facts 
which could be verified and substantia=- 
ed and on which such critical obserr- 
ation should concentrate itself. Influence 
of geographic locality on second sight 
is such a theme. The Highlanders and 
other members of the Gaelic races can 
afford even to-day verifiable instances 
of second sight and foreknowledge of 
events, and it ought not to be impossible 
to find out from men and women o= 
that race whether they themselves are 
conscious of a difference in the intensity 
of their powers ; whether perhaps they 
lose them altogether in various local 
ities. The writer of this review is 
partly of Celtic blood and in her life 
has experienced a rich variety of in- 
cidents which are almost second sight 
and at any rate are supernormal, and 


some of them have been extremely- 


useful. The only time she definitely 
and quite explicitly knew of the death 
of a person who was not known to her 
to be dying or ever seriously ill was the 
day before that deeth took place, when 
she herself was in Edinburgh. On other 
occasions when those nearer and dearer 
and known to be ill were at the point 
of death, she being then in the south of 
England, no such foreknowledge or 
second sight was experienced. 

One would anticipate that without 
too superhuman an amount of work an 
interesting map might be charted from 
individual experiences of those who are 
still alive and can be questioned, 
supplemented by carefully supported 


facts from such as zre recorded in the _ 
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literature of the world. Such a map, 
it might be answered, would make the 
position only more complicated and in- 
explicable than b2fore : that remains to 
be seen. The true scientific spirit is to 
collace facts, the answers themselves 
the facts will ther yield. 

John Kirk, wkose manuscript dated 
1691 is here reprinted, was a minister 
of religion and he says :— 

As our Religion obliges us not to make a 
perematar and cucious Search into these 

btrusenesses, so thst the Histories ofall Ages 
give as many plain Examples of extrao: 
Occurrances 


rdinary 
ces as make a modest Inquiry not 
contemptable. 


Scattered through his manus:ript are 
many pcints whick may be he'd to be 
among the established facts of these 
regiors of remote human faculty. He 
remarks, for instance :— 

The mea of that Second Sight da not dis- 
cover strarge Things when asked, but at 
Fits and Raptures, ac if inspyred with some 


Genius at that Instant. which before did lurk 
in or about them. 


His manuscript apparently iay un- 
printed until 1815 when the first edition 
of one hundred copies was printed. 
The second edition of five hundred 
copies was printed in 1893, and the 
present edition in 1933 is an indication 
of the vitality of his cortribution: 
the dross of credulity mingled with the 
gold of truth. 

ERICA FAY 


[ Mise Erica Fay wbo contributed to THE 
ARYAN FATH of February 1931 an article on 
“ Fairies and Magicians,” is the author of A 
Road to Fairytand. She has t a consider- 
able time in the and there came in 
touch with Lafcadiao Hearn and his family. 
Her appreciation of the magic of words—first 
aroused by Hans Arderson who entranced 
her as a small child—was enhanced by hear- 
Ing him and seeing the poetic beauty of his 
home in Japan. Miss Fay has -ravelled a 
great deel in many couatries. She says that 
“ Although I have some knowledge of science 
I have always felt that human truths dee 
than car ever be presented by scleatific 
methods zan be expreseed in fairy tales”. ° 


—Eps. ] 
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Side Notes on the Bible. By HILDA 
PETRIE. (Search Publishing Co., Ltd., 
London. 3s. 6d.) 

This book is aptly described by its 
title. It contains a series of disconnect- 
ed notes elaborating, interpreting, or 
confirming extracts from the Old and 
the New Testaments ; which notes are 
based on evidence gleaned from the 
dead and buried civilizations brought 
to light once more by the digging of 
Sir Flinders Petrie. It is a book that 
by its very sketchiness may irritate 
scholars ; but then, it was obviously not 
written for them, but rather that the 
layman may read more in a sense of 
realism his Bible as a great historical 
document, and catch some of its con- 
temporary effects. Short as these notes 
are, concealed in them lie the results of 
a careful and intelligent research which 
make them above contradiction. 

Perhaps Lady Petrie’s own words 
best describe her aim :— 


A score of small pictures are gathered 
here, to throw light on some ancient things’ of 
the East, linked with the Bible narrative which 
they directly or indirectly illustrate. 

I have put a few words to each—spun-out 
captions to give their meanings—and cannot 
find a title modest enough for these. 


As to her method, we may take tkis 
for one example: she quotes the text, 


“When Israel came out of Egypt,” 
from Psalms, cxtv. 1, and shows us as 
the best portrait known of Mer-en-Ptah, 
who was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
the photograph of a sculpture found in 
a temple at Thebes. This she describes, 
together with other discoveries made at 
the same spot and dealing with the 
same subject. 

Modest her book may be, and even 
if she may seem to direct her obser- 
vations at a rather simple level, Lady 
Petrie is an admirable expositor. She 
knows how to arrange, how to select, 
and how to condense, and her attitude 
to her subject is primarily historical and 
human. In these pages is given an idea 
of the way a great literature came into 
being, while with her help we can 
glance at Government and private life, 
professions and trades, and the agri- 
culture and architecture of a lost age. 
It ‘is refreshing that Lady Petrie 
grinds no dogmatic or ecclesiastical 
axe, but, having given her illustrations 
and her “captions,” she leaves the 
reader to do his own moralizing. The 
book will not fail to bring to him who 
reads it anew knowledge to understand 
the Bible and to realize that sometimes 
the spade is mightier in persuasion than 
the pen. 

A. R. UBSDELL 





The Avatars. By A. E. (Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., London. 6s. ) 


This is written in the form of a 
symposium and in exquisite prose, and 
it is as instructive as it is delightful. 

The evils of a civilisation dominated 
by machinery are powerfully depicted: 


What was told of that mystic Babylon of the 
Apocalypse, the haunt of every unclean spirit, 
might have been spoken of the cities of the 
Iron Age dominated by the dark mechanic 
genius... .. No song sounded over labour, 
for the machine chanted its iron dronings by 
day and by night, and the sorcery made men 
to forget the soul had once been as illuminated 
as nature. The heart was ever heavy, and few 
were those who could hold back the gloom by 
creating their own light. The imagination 
could no more conceive of lordly life, and 
multitudes fell blindly into a mould devised 
that society might have the precision of the 
machine. 


The religions of the Iron Age were 
terrible and the state concerned itself 
with material well-being. Even the 
writers of that age could conceive only 
of the perfecting of mechanism and not 
of the perfecting of human nature. 

To redeem men from this enslave- 
ment of spirit, to rouse them into a 
consciousness of their divine possibil- 
ities and the splendour and beauty of 
the universe around them, two Im- 
mortals incarnate themselves on earth 
as a peasant boy and a beautiful girl, 
and whoever came near them “had a 
quickening of the soul”. For it was 
the peculiarity of the New Avatars, 
that unlike the Old in the ancient 
world, they preached no new doctrine 
but kindled a spiritual awakening in 
those among whom they passed. To 
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the poet came the vision of a living 
nature. The painter felt within him 
the stirring of the creative imagination 
which had become atrophied in the 
machine age. The sculptor experien- 
ced an exhilarating sense of freedom. 
To the musician life itself became 
musical. One who could lay no claim 
to any of these artistic gifts, still felt 
the “magic of the gay” for in the 
fleeting vision he had of the Avatars, 
it seemed to him that their being 
arose out of “a shoreless sea of joy”. 
Lastly, to the philosopher, naturally, 
came the vision of the mystic unity of 
all things and he proclaimed the use- 
lessness, nay, the mischievousness of 
formal systems of thought. 

They left no wisdom for moralist or philoso- 
pher to dilate into systems which as they grew 
could only enslave us. They gave us no ethic, 
no commandment to do or forbear. Such 
things are not natural. They do violence to 
the soul, begetting exaltations followed by 
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despairs. No one can state a mozal law which 
is cuffictent for the infinite complexities of life. 
Bu: as we grow nigher to deep own-being, our 
passions drop away from us. We act with 
tenderness to all for we enter the great unity 
of ell-life. 

This idea of the unity of all in the 
Divine Spirit is fundamental to A.E’s 
phiosophy of life. Connected with 
this is his belief—a belief for which, 
as he himself says in “Song and its 
Fountains,” he relies on the intuition 
of -he seers of the Upanishads—that 
all vision and high imagination come 
from a centre of consciousness behind 
the sphere of dream. 

As the diver under deep water must 

Rise to the air for life, so every night 

The soul must ris and go unto its Father, 

Fo- a myriad instant breathing eternity. 

Ani then, returning by the way it came, 

It wakes here to renew its cyclic labours. 

These two ccnvictions pervade the 
poet’s mysticism and colour all his 
greaz poetry. 

N. NARASIMHA MOORTY 





The Zohar (Vol. IV). Trans. by MAU- 
RICE SIMON and PAUL LEVERTOFF. 
(The Soncino Press, London. 21s.) 


The Zohar, or “ Book of Splendour,” 
known as the “ Bible of the Mystics,” 
and written originally in Aramaic and 
Hebrew, is in form a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, but is actually a trea- 
tise on mystic theosophy, and is the 
chief text-book of Jewish Cabbalism. 
It is set forth as a series of discourses 
between the Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, 
who lived in the second century, and 
his companions, but its actual author- 
ship remains uncertain. It is obviously 
not the work of one individual, but 
contains material covering a period of 
many centuries and drawn from vari- 
ous mystical sources. 

Volume IV, translated by Maurice 
Simon and Dr. Paul Levertoff, carries 
the commentary on from Exodus XXV 
to the end of Leviticus XI, but the 
discourses are also linked up with 
references to the Song of Songs and 
the Psalms: the Torah is regarded 
throughout as having a mystical mean- 


e 


ing, to be interpreted only by the 
“ masters of esoteric lore”. 

Emphasis is laid on the Unity of the 
Unmanifested Godhead (En Sof, the. 
Infinite ) ; “there 3s one organic Whole, 
interrelated under One Principle, the 
most exalted of all —adorned as with a 
crown by the ineffableness of the En 
Sof.” A deeply spiritual significance 
is given here to sex, for the Shekinah, 
the G.ory of Israel, is the Matrona, 
the Supernal Mother, who ccmes to 
dwell “in the pelace of the lower 
world, in order that all faces should be 
lit up there, and dispenses blessings 
and radiates light upon all things unto 
ail creatures”. She is Deity Immanent, 
the Divine Wisdom dwelling in this 
world and in the soul of man. “God 
and the Shekinah,” says Rabbi Simeon, 
“are in one counse., and rule accord- 
ing to tae self-same plan,” and, again, 
“The Divine King without the Mat- 
rona is 20 king”. 

The universe, including the human 
soul, is held to be th= outward expres- 
sion of the Divine Thought, and the 
souls of men, before they enter this 
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world, dwell in the Presence of God; 
when the time comes for them to des- 
cend to this world, they are warned to 
remember the Torah, and to be devo- 
ted to the Holy One. So there is the 
closest link between the Divine and the 
human, and it rests with man to 
strengthen that bond, through his own 
power of will, for spirit rouses spirit, 
and the spirit of man, filled with yearn- 
ing love, brings down the Divine Spirit. 
One of the Rabbis says =~ 

Assuredly whosoever is of a willing heart 
may draw unto himself the Shekinah, may bring 
Her down from on high, to reside with him, and 
when She comes, how many blessings and how 
much riches does She bring with Her. 

And when the Shekinah dwells with- 
in them, the faces‘of the saints reflect 
the Beauty of the Lord. 

So it is that the Divine Glory expands 


itself into spirit after spirit and soul 
after soul, until the time comes for the 
parts to be re-united in the Whole, the 
many varied lives with the Changeless 
Life, the separate with the One Insep- 
arable, so that all is ic all, and all is 
One. 

The book is full of beautiful pas- 
ages of profound mystical significance, 
which cannot be quoted here, and it 
will be read with deep appreciation, 
mingled with gratitude to those who 
have translated it so faithfully, by 
all who are interested in Mysticism, 
whether of East or West. 

It is to be regretted that a book of 
this length and importance is not pro- 
vided with an index, nor even a detail- 
ed table of contents, for the guidance 
of the.reader. 

MARGARET SMITH 





The Diffusion of Culture. By G. 
ELLIOT Smitu, F. R. S., M. D. ( Watts 
and Co., London. 7s. 6d.) 

In his latest contribution to contro- 
versial ethnology, Dr. Elliot Smith 
attempts to prove the following main 
theses :— 

1. That every important element of 
human culture was invented at a given 
time and place, and thence diffused 
throughout the world. 

2. That the views of those ethno- 
logists who, like E. B. Tylor, believe 
that such cultural elements may have 
originated independently at different 
epochs and in different places, are 
wrong. 

3. That the pre-conquest civilisa- 
tions of the American continent were 
not autochthonous, (nor, incidentally, 
Atlantean ), in origin, but were import- 
ed from Indo-China, either directly, or 
indirectly via Polynesia, by voyagers 
who succeeded in crossing the Pacific 
at various times after about A. D. 800. 

4. That, in his own words :— 

The evidence which is now available justifies 
the inference that civilisation originated in 
aig perhaps as early as 4000 B. C., but cer- 

before 3500 B.C., when men imitated 
the natural process which happened every year 
at the inundation of the Nile and cut channels 


to extend the flooded area. In this way agri- 
culture was first invented and with it a settled 


soon as co tools were invented, of wood 
and carved stone coffns made by carpenters 
and stone-masons. They also used the flax 
growing in thelr barley elds to make linen. 
.-.. All this time they were studying the river 
and thetr irrigation basins, devising arithmetic 
and calendars, and geometry to measure their 
fields....The value of timber, gold and cop- 
per had been created by these events in 
Egypt. .... 

It is curious that Dr. Elliot Smith, 
who frequently firds occasion to chide 
his fellow ethnologists for their ten- 
dency to unwarranted theorising, 
should in this passage prove himself a 
past master in the same art. What he 
calls justifiable inferences, will be re- 
garded by many cf his readers as 
merely speculative hypotheses, piled 
up with generous disregard of all the 
canons of probability. If the primitive 
Egyptians could really create in a few 
beggarly centuries all the sciences and 
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arts which differentiate the magnificent 
civilisation of the Fourth Dynasty from 
the crude mode of life of the scattered 
hunting tribes of the Upper Palæo- 
lithic ; if they could in so brief a time 
invent agriculture and irrigation, the 
loom, the mining and. smelting af 
metals, carpentry, masonwork, ship- 
building and navigation, pottery, to say 
nothing of geometry, sethmeti, astrc- 
nomy and the art of writing, then there 
must have been more genius; among 
them than the world has ever seen 
before or since! It used to be 'said in 
a certain medical school that a physio- 
logical theory lasted on an average for 
two years. We wonder how long this 
attempt to derive the foundations of all 
human achievement from the reaction 
of the Nile floods on the minds|pf the 
paleolithic savages of 4000 B.|C. will 
find acceptance among even the most 
credulous of archzologists and! ethno- 
logists. S 

In its most general form the Diffu- 
sion theory does account for many of 
the facts’ of ethnology. Many of the 
most important culture discoveries 
were doubtless spread from single cen- 
tres; but this does not exclude the 
possibility that some of them may have 
been independently invented, or re- 
invented, in different times and places. 
The particular problem, around ‘which 
this controversy has raged fiercely for 
centuries, is that of the origin of the 
ancient civilisations of the American 
continent. To prove his theory of 
their comparatively recent East- tic 
origin, Dr. Elliot Smith cites a number 
of facts, notably the elephants’ heads 
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sculptured on Maya ruins and depicted 
in Maya manuscripts, and other sym- 
bols and art forms which display a 
striking resemblance to Hindu models. 
But he passes over in silence the whole 
cycle of facts, collected by Donelly, 
Lewis Spence.and other writers, which 
point to an Aflantic origin, not the 
least pertinent of which are wide- 
spread traditions to that effect of some 
of the American races. The use of 
the same symbok in different parts of 
the world may, as H. P. Blavatsky and 
others have sugzested, be due to the 
natural appropriateness or those sym- 
bols to express certain ideas; but to 
Dr. Elliot Smith and some of his con- 
frères symbols are merely arbitrary 
signs, which, beirg arbitrary and with- 
out any inherent significance, must, 
when found amorg different peoples, be 
taken as proofs cf cultural contact. At 
best Dr. Elliot Smith’s theory leaves 
more puzzles than it solves. Why, for 
instance, should the hypothetical voya- 
gers from Indo-China have brought to 
Peru a few religious symbols but not 
the art of writing, the loom but not 
the wheel, the shipbuilder’s craft but 
not the use of animals for draught or 
burden. 

To ilustrate his theories, Dr. Elliot 
Smith has collected—or perhaps we 
should say selected—a large number of 
extremely interesting facts about early 
civilisations ; and some of the matter’ 
in his book, especially his account of 
thé effect of the founding and propa- 
gation of Islam on the cultures of the 
Old World, is really illuminating. 

R. A, V. M. 





The Twelve Healers and the | Four 
Helpers. By Epwarp Baca, M.B., B.S., 
D.P.H. (C. W. Daniel Co., London. 1s.) 

The theory of disease and its | cure 
expounded in this little book is simple 
to the point of naïveté. The author 
prescribes herbal remedies for faulty 
states of mind or emotion, to which he 
ascribes physical disease. Our icion 
of the arbitrary method of choice of 
these specifics is confirmed by finding 


Impatiens prescrited for impatience. 
This seems almost too ingenuous to'be 
meant seriously, but the author’s simple 
earnestness disarm3 suspicion. Clematis 
for indifference, sderanthus for indeci- 
sion, vervain for cverbearing enthusi- 
asm—how alluring it all sounds! But 
what for Hatred, Lust and Wrath? 
How easy were the conquest of perfec- 
tion if moral blemishes could be so 
easily removed ! 

: E. H. 
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Reincarnation in the Light of 
Thought, Religion, and Ethics. By 
FRIEDRICH RITTELMEYER, D. Phil, Lic. 
Theol. Trans. by M. L. Mitchell. (The 
Christian Community Bookshop, 1001 
Finchley Road, London. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Rittelmeyer is the leader in 
Germany of the Christian Community 
founded in 1922 as a “free work of 
religious renewal” inspired by the 
teachings of Rudolf Steiner. His earlier 
life was spent as a Liberal Protestant 
Pastor ; he is well known on the Contin- 
ent as preacher and writer. The spec- 
ial aim of his new book is to discuss 
reincarnation, usually regarded as an 
Eastern doctrine, in relation to Western 
thought and Western religious trad- 
ition. Through Christianity, Dr. Rittel- 
' meyer believes, the idea of reincarna- 
tion has acquired a new meaning and a 
new value for the whole world. - 

Following the teachings of Rudolf 
Steiner, Dr. Rittelmeyer holds that the 
incarnation of the Christ Spirit in Jesus 
of Nazareth gave a new impulse to 
human evolution. Initiates had always 
known Christ, finding Him after death 
in the spiritual world and during life 
through the Mysteries, nut always as a 
Being who had to be sought in lofty 
spiritual realms, away from the earth. 
Hence reincarnation seemed to mean a 
recurrent coming away from Christ ; it 
was often felt as a burden. But since 
Golgotha Christ has dwelt in the earth’s 
sphere, men are not re-born into exile, 
and the spiritual evolution of humanity 
becomes inseparable from the spiritual 
evolution of the earth itself. Even the 
metals must be raised up into the like- 
ness of the precious stones of the Apo- 
calypse. 

I think that in the future men will 
demand increasingly a religion which 
relates itself to the earth in some such 
way as this; no other religion can 
unite truly with science or with socio- 
logy. But how far is reincarnation, as 
interpreted by Dr. Ritttelmeyer, essen- 
tial to religious development along 
these lines? What is important is that 
every human ego should be bound up 
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through past karma and future endeav- 
our with earthly history. There are 
other esoteric teachings, which establish 
this link by conceiving that one ego may 
participate in the experiences of other 
egos, born before him and after him, 
towards whom he scands as spiritual 
child and spiritual parent. Something 
like reincarnation may also occur; but 
it is easy, perhaps, to form too crude a 
picture of what the prccess involves. 

I wish that Dr. Rittelmeyer had told 
us more of the inner experiences from 
which his own belief in reincarnation 
is mainly derived—that he had made his 
book more of a personal record and 
less of a polemic. Although he rightly 
emphasises that reincarnation is not to 
be accepted by anyone simply because 
Rudolf Steiner taught it, references 
to Rudolf Steiner's work are very 
frequent; and the general reader may 
feel that this aspect of the book limits 
its appeal. 

But this need be felt only if the book 
is treated as an argument. Its essen- 
tial value, I think, is as a stimulus to 
thought and meditation. Dr. Rittel- 
meyer’s writing is most agreeably free 
from sensationalism and false senti- 
ment. He is well aware that thoughts 
of reincarnation may be a dangerous 
source of egotism, callousness, and 
vanity—“ one may say candidly that if 
hostile powers wished to destroy men, 
they could lay hold of them at this 
point.” In his discussion of how such 
danger may be avoided, and how a 
belief in reincarnation should be ex- 
pressed in personal and social conduct, 
there are many wise remarks reflect- 
ing a long pastoral experience and a 
deeply sympathetic insight into human 
nature. Whether or not we are inclin- 
ed to believe in reincarnation, we must 
feel that it is united here with an ex- 
alted morality; and that to reflect 
upon it, under Dr. Rittelmeyer’s guid- 
ance, not only gives us a clearer 
grasp of present-day religious needs 
but brings us clese to far-reaching 
spiritual issues. 


CHARLES DAvy 
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Human Livestock. By EDMUND B. 
D'AUVERGNE. (Grayson & Grayson, 
London. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Edmund D’Auvergne has pre- 
sented his timely book to the public in 
the centenary year of one of the great- 
est acts of liberation in history, for it 
was in August, 1833, that Great Britain 
decided to wash her hands completely 
of any complicity in slave trading and 
slave owning by setting free'all the 
known slaves in the British Empire on 
August Ist, 1834. 

Human Livestock covers in readable 
form the whole story of slavery under 
British and Foreign flags whether in 
the West Indies or the Southern States 
of America, or other islands of the sea. 
The author tells a terrible story, but 
then, slavery i is a terrible story. » 

It is estimated that for ‘the two 
hundred and fifty years from 1600 to 
1854, the slave traffic involved the 
original capture of 12,000,000 of 
human beings, of whom only jabout 
6,000,000 ever reached the iplant- 
ations. Mr. D’ Auvergne tells us that in 
one intensive period from 1780 to 1786 
over 2,000,000 slaves were shipped 
"into the British American Colonies. 

He also tells something of the demor- 
alization with which slavery was ac- 
companied. There was first the prac- 
tice of breeding slaves, and he quotes 
one planter who in making his report 
expressed satisfaction that the re 


included “52 wenches who were preg- 
nant”! He mentions also the well- 
known fact that there was the freest 
licence in the matter of women. In 
another part of the book he plainly 
illustrates a well-known practice which 
is seldom comm:tted to print, namely, 
that of gelding, and quotes the follow- 
ing record of a woman who was paid 
to carry this out: “Ten guineas paid 
to Alice Mills (si) for castrating forty- 
two negroes according to sentence of 
commissioners for trying rebellious 
negroes.” 

But Mr: D’Auvrergne does not limit 
himself to the horrible side of Human 
Livestock. He tells very finely indeed, 


‘almost better than it has ever been 


done before, the story of the historic 
work of Granville Sharp: The picture 


which he draws of this clerk in the - 


Ordnance Department who resigned 
his position to make history in bring- 
ing about Abolition, will be an inspir- 
ation to any reader. One other inter- 
esting and little known feature is the 
part which Canada played in assisting 
the work of liberating the slaves of 
the Southern Stazes of America, and 
he produces some 2f the most thrilling 
stories connected with the efforts the 
Canadians made to rescue slaves who 
were making theiz escape from the 
south to the free country of Canada. 
Human Livestock is a story extremely 


well told. 
JOHN HARRIS 





Son of Heaven: A Biography Gt Li 
Shih-Min, Founder of the T’ang Dyn- 
asty. By C. P. FITZGERALD. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) : 

This interesting and scholarly history 
of the founder of the T’ang Dynasty, 
during which dynasty China flowered 
into one of her fairest eras of culture, is 
an outstanding work of original , re- 
search. Yet it is so pleasing, and so 
vividly written, that the ordinary 
reader will find himself greatly jat- 
tracted by this ‘picture of one who 
might be called the Charlemagne or 
the Akbar of the Far East. Li Shih- 
Min, who is more. universally recogni- 


zed under his dynastic name, T’ai 
Tsung, was not the first of the line, 
but it was his impetus, military genius 
and force ‘of charazter which placed 
his weak good-natured father on the 
throne at a time when China was divid- 
ed under twelve warving satraps. Since 
the Hans, China had become more and 
mere disintegrated, and indeed was 


‘still not to become the size of nation 


as we know it today, although Li. 
Shih-Min drew in Fukien and some of 
the South-western provinces before he 
died, worn out at forty-nine. But his 
unification of China was to last, with 
modifications, till the present age; and 
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when one considers that enormous 
achievement, one perceives why he has 
become a national hero. 

He was but fifteen when he was sent 
to fight the Tatar hosts. Constantly 
throughout the book, China’s borders 
are harried by these horsemen, skilled 
with bows and arrows, vulnerable only 
in their inter-tribal dissensions and 
their dependence upon their herds and 
flocks and water-wells. Indeed Mr. 
Fitzgerald compares the problem to 
that facing British India to-day on her 
North-west Frontier. By the close of 
his reign, Li Shih-Min had put China in 
the position of being on the offensive, 
if she so desired, rather than the de- 
fensive. His war with Korea was not 
so successful perhaps as to arms, but 
he certainly set an example in clem- 
ency which is worth noting in that 
cruel period: for, out of his private 
resources, he ransomed the families of 


the captured and set them on farms, 
so touched was he by their sad con- 
dition. With similar magnanimity he 
made Wei Cheng, the adviser of a fall- 
en foe, his chief minister, and he paid 
attention to his candid and frequent 
criticisms. 

It is not surprising that the Chinese 
look upon this Emperor, who not only 
unified but settled the administration 
of the provinces and restored the exam- 
inations for the civil service, as almost 
the ideal of Confucius’s Perfect Prince. 
Foreign nations, moreover, may well 
respect him, for it was he who welcom- 
ed the Nestorian Christians to his 
capital at Ch’ang-an (or Hsian-fu, as 
known now), and permitted the 
Mohammedans to build a mosque in 
Canton. Tolerance truly admirable 
even to-day, as well as in the seventh 
century A. D.! 


DOROTHEA HOSIE 





Mixed Pasture. By EVELYN UNDER- 
HILL. (Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. 5s.) 

Once more we have a book from 
Miss Underhill on her special subject. 
She is perfectly correct when she 
says :— 

Philosophy has not only to make room fer 
the intellectual experiences of a Plato, a 
Descartes, a Kant, a Hegel. It must also make 
room for the caer oie experiences of a 
St. Paul, a Plotinus, 

This divergence between intellectual 
and spiritual experiences has been the 
source of the division between Religicn 
and Philosophy. Spiritual experiences 
offer unique material for thought, ard 
a complete philosophy is not possible 
if the most striking and important ex- 
periences of life are neglected. Indian 
philosophy has shown deeper insight in 
building up systems of thought not 
only on normal but also on super- 
normal experiences. 

This book opens with “The Philo- 
sophy of Contemplation,” defined as 
“the art whereby we have commu- 
nion with that ultimate reality’. The 
author points out the importance of 


the mystic quest for “that mysterious 
Something Other, the Holy and Un- 
changing which gives meaning to life”. 

Mysticism opens a new vista of experi- 
ence, “a wonderfully full, new, and in- 
timate sense of contact with the real 
life of things”. The touch with real 
life can be felt here, and the soul pours 
forth melodies of creation in all depart- 
ments of life, social, artistic, philos- 
ophic and contemplative. The dis- 
covery of this eternal life makes our 
temporal life here richer and fuller by 
the reflection of its light upon it. The 
temporal is the shadow of thespiritual ; 
and, therefore, the “will of the voice” 
is understood and obeyed. Social ac- 
tions become easy and spontaneous; 
love, charity and service become full 
of meaning and joy. 

The Oxford Movement, discussed in 
another essay, evokes the true sense of 
the church as the Divine Fold, by im- 
pressing the significance of sacrament- 
al worship as helping the nourishment 
of mind and spirit in finer instincts and 
illumined impulses, and as giving a 
disciplined life and holiness. “The pro- 
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motion of holinesss—this alone can 
guarantee any institution’s spiritual 
worth.” ; 

In the last part of the book the 
author describes the spirituality of St. 
Francis, Richard the Hermit and Wal- 
ter Hilton, and summarises the philos- 
ophy of Baron Von Hugel. The Baron 
conceived of a thin barrier 


between our poor finite relativity, and the 
engulfing infinite Absolute, a barrier which is 
absolutely necessary for us, for though God was 
and could ever be without us, God is no more 


God for us, if we cease to be relatively distinct 
from Him... Our spirit clothes and expresses 
Fis, His spirit first creates and then sustains 
and stimulates our own. 


The author emphasises the dynamic 
side of Mysticism, which shows life in 
exuberance, life in all aspects of pray- 
er, love, charity and service—life 
which touches the finger tips of the 
Eternal as well as raises the fallen 
humanity to eniiven it, transform it 
and lead it Heavenward. 


MAHENDRANATH SIRCAR 


eens, 


Christian Myth and Ritual: A 
Historical Study. By E. O. JAMES, D. Litt., 
Professor of the Philosophy and 
History of Religion in the Uniyersi 
of Leeds. ( John Murray, London. 12s. 

Professor James begins by telling us 
that Christianity, 
as an institutional and historical religion is 
synonymous with the worship of Jesus as the 
Eternal Son of God and the centre of a 
sacramental ritual. For weal or woe, from the 
beginning of the second century, the main 
strands of the culture pattern, which in the 
East became known as Orthodoxy and in the 
West Catholicism, took shape, and grew in 
complexity during the subsequent ages... 

. How these “strands” of the Chris- 
tian “culture pattern” may be traced 
back to the religious rituals and prac- 
tices of the oldest known races is the 
theme of the present work, in which 
the author demonstrates that an enor- 
mous number and variety of the 
ceremonies, formulae and ritual ob- 
jects, used in the Catholic rites of 
ordination, baptism, the Eucharist, etc., 
have descended from pre-Christian 
times, and have been preserved and, as 
it were, mummified by the conservat- 
ism of the Church. 

Professor James has much to say 
about the cycle of primitive ideas cen- 
tring round the kingly office—so fully 
described by Sir James Frazer in The 
Golden Bough—ideas which became 
interwoven with the Christian concep- 
tion of Jesus as the king who was 
sacrificed for the welfare of his people. 


Primitive conceptions of the kingship 
have survived, rot only in connection 
with the central dogma of Christianity, 
but in such Ckristian rites as the 
English coronaticn service, which is a 
veritable museum of relics of ancient 
rituals. But it was— 

in the papacy that the anclent conception of 
the royal priesthood survived in fullest degree 
. ... The Roman Pontiff, therefore, came to 
represent the unity of the Church, and the 
concentration of all ecclesiastical pcwer in the 
same sense that the divine king was ruler of 
the community by virtue of his supernatural 
status... 

In illustration and support of his 
thesis, Dr. James has collected and 
arranged with discriminative skill a 
vast amount of deeply interesting in- 
formation about the popular religious 
beliefs and practices of antiquity. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
in connection wich this and similar 
works, that, contemporary with the 
folk who believed and practised these 
doctrines and rites, which were usually 
superstitious and orten obscene or 
cruel, there were philosophers, poets, 
saints, and cultured men and women, 
whose creeds were rational anc ethical 
standards unexceptionable. No doubt 
such people were in a minority then; 
but are they otherwise now? Supersti- 
tion, cruelty and obscenity were no 
monopoly of the ancients; nor are 
their antithetical virtues peculiar to 
curselves. 


R. A. V.M. 


THE LAST QUARTER OF 1933 IN THE U.S. A. 


Events which are Symptoms—The Coming of an Ordered Society 
—-Spiritual Values of the New Deal—Precepts and Examples of 
Emerson and Thoreau—Poetry returns to the Stage—Study of 
Religion at Columbia. 


[ Professor Irwin Edman is ne of the more independent and idealistic of 
the younger group of American thinkers. He keeps a sensitive finger on the 
American pulse. His fitness for the task of observing spiritual trends of Far 
Western thought and recording them once a quarter for THE ARYAN PATH will 
be apparent from the following exzract from his personal credo, contributed a 
few years ago to the volume entitled Living Philosophies :— 

There seem to me, without benefi: of religion or of clergy, to be the possibilities of 
worship and of adoration. There are altizudes of the spirit revealed to us in the traditions of 
philosophy, literature, music, and art that remind me still that divinity was not a human invention 
but a human discovery. I believe those heights in art or in life may be reached again, and I 
know the works cf contemporaries and the lives of contemporaries that seem to me to bring a 
renewed faith in the possibilities of life even to a disillusioned and weary generation. 


That powerful current of magnetism that emanates from ideas influences 
men to a greater extent than most realise. It explains the phenomenon of 
consensus of mass opinion on countless points, but no less it offers hope for the 
raising of the level of the race mind, as spiritual ideas are held and spread. 
Ideas know no geographical boundaries, and the trend of thought in America is 


of immediate practical interest to us all—Eps. 


The spirit bloweth, of course, 
where it listeth, and it most assur- 
edly bloweth not at stated inte-vals 
such as a week, a month or a 
quarter. In the profoundest sense, 
it must be said that life in so far as 
it is spiritual, has no geography, 
no calendar, no local confines or 
provincial home. In the faze of 
these facts perhaps a word of apol- 
ogy is in order for this enterprise 
of a quarterly letter on the more 
significant intellectual and spiritual 
happenings during a given period 
as seen from the perspective of the 
skyline of New York. While spir- 
itual events cannot be dated with 
the exactness of a political elec- 
tion, or a war, or a revolution, the 
spirit too has its seasons. And no 
one can have followed the deeper 
moral and intellectual changes in 
American life in the last decade or 


two without being aware how even 
in three months there comes to be 
a variation in the climate of opinion 
and in the imaginative weather. 
There comes to b2 a new turn in 
what the informed and sensitive 
are talking about, the books on the 
stallis show a new direction, there 
are flourishings and declines in one 
or another of the arts. A mood of 
hope or of fear, of despair or tran- 
quillity comes to animate the 
general scene. 

Then, too, as to geography, which 
it was said above is in essence irrel- 
evant to the life of the spirit. 
That, too, should be said with res- 
ervation. The United States is 
singularly susceptible to gusts of 
opinion. There are movements and 
accents of thought here that are to 
be explained not least by the kind 
of economic and political sceneand 
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history in which they appear. 
And even European and Oriental 
thought, which constitute no small 
part of our moral and intellectual 
nutriment, come to have both a 
different taste and adifferent effect 
when imported here than they have 
upon their native shores. 

There is one special difficulty 
about a periodic report on the 
movement of things of the spirit. 
One cannot so much report events 
as report symptoms, or more 
strictly put, it will be the purpose 
of this chronicle to treat events 
only insofar as they are symptoms, 
signs of the times in the domain of 
the timeless. And such indications 
may come from the most diverse 
quarters. A book, a cinema, a 
political address may be, to the 
alert, an index of something more 
than a fact. Facts even, or partic- 
ularly, the most external and poli- 
tical ones, may be freighted with 
moral significance. Your corres- 
pondent proposes to try scrupu- 
lously to select only such facts as 
are or seem to him spiritually 
symptomatic and representative. 





So much by way of preface. 
The observations in the above para- 
graph may be illustrated by the 
circumstance that even in circles 
devoted to the more generous in- 
terests of the human spirit, econo- 
mic and political matters have come 
to occupy unusual attention. This 
seems to be true all over Western 
Europe, but there is, I think, a spec- 
ial reason why it is true in this 
country at the present time. The 
present Government under the 
imaginative leadership of President 


Roosevelt is nst simply trying ex- 
periments, political, social, and fis- 
cal, of the mosz adventurcus char- 
acter, but all these experiments, 
judging by the utterances of the 
President and his closest official 
advisers, are merked by an obvious- 
ly consistent ani general intention 
and a pervadirg unity of vision. 
The New Deal, a phrase that has 
become at once a popular and a 
technical term throughout the 
country, refers to that extraordi- 
nary group of experiments in econ- 
omic and sociel control, which 
have as their goal a planned soci- 
ety in which dortination by the prof- 
it motive, it is hoped, will be suc- 
ceeded by the ideals and motivating 
forces of a more generous end co- 
cperative commonwealth in which 
individual lives may come more 
finely to fruition. It is not within 
the scope of this communication 
nor within the competence of this 
writer to examine or even er.umer- 
ate all the techn:cal economic and 
political devices which the New 
Deal of the Roosevelt Government 
involves. What is pertinent to this 
chronicle is the fact that scarcely 
a single signal pronouncement of 
the leaders of the present adminis- 
tration in this cointry has failed 
to be marked by some specific and 
obviously sincere reference to the 
deeper aims of an ordered society. ` 
It is beyond all peradventure that 
an element of idezlism, at once in- 
cisive and profound, has entered 
American life in a way conspicu- 
ously absent from it since the trag- 
ic frustration and death of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Whetever criticisms 
—and there are many from many 
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quarters—may be made against 
specific enterprises of the current 
regime in the United States, even 
its critics have acknowledged the 
generosity of motive, the high sense 
cf a more generous life, that have 
marked the cardinal statements of 
the President himself and his offi- 
cial family. From the time of his 
ringing utterance on the day of his 
inauguration that the money chang- 
ers must be driven from the tem- 
ple, he has consistently suggested 
to capital and labour alike that re- 
covery meant something more or 
rather something different than the 
restoration of material profits to 
the few. It meant and could mean 
a life for all, in which with materi- 
al security re-established and the 
grosser inequalities removed life 
might find its true flowering in 
more and other than material ways. 


Nobody has quite sounded such a ' 


note in American political life since 
Wilson, gaunt and weary, pleaded 
before a great audience in New 
York in 1919 for a commonwealth 
of mankind “lest the great heart 
of the world should break”. It is 
this new note that Roosevelt has 
imported into political life that ex- 
plains why many who had in Amer- 
ica considered political life the 
enemy of the spirit have begun to 
believe that politics and industry 
may yet in this country be made 
the instrument, as they were at 
the hands of Abraham Lincoln, of 
nobler aims. The “politics of 
time,” in the language of A. E. 
(many of us in this country are 
beginning to believe ) may be made 
allies of the “ politics of eternity”. 
It is a hopeful sign when even 


practical statesmen insist that the 
instruments of life are not its ends. 
In an address recently at the 
Foreign Policy Association, which 
meets fortnightly to discuss cur- 
rent issues, Professor A. A. Berle, 
one of the so-called Brain Trust, 
was one of four speakers to ad- 
dress a highly representative audi- 
ence on “Which Way Out?” (of 
course, out of the economic depres- 
sion). Mr. Berle emphasized not 
the economics, but the spiritual 
values of the New Deal. The 
latter were, to his mind, an attempt 
through devices however new and 
however social, to promote that 
spiritual flowering of the individ- 
ual, which was the distinctive hope 
of American life as pleaded for 
and illustrated long ago by Emer- 
son and Thoreau. 





Tt is said among the economic 
experts that freight car loadings 
are an index to general economic 
conditions. In the same way, one 
of the ways in which the general 
temper of mind and feeling may be 
studied is by the outstanding events 
in the world of theatres, books and 
music. One notable characteristic 
of the present season in the theatre 
in New York is what one may de- 
fine as the rerascence of both 
poetry and moral integrity. The 
most loudly acclaimed, both by the 
intellectual and the larger public, 
is a play called “Mary of Scotland” 
by Maxwell Anderson, known here 
as both poet and playwright. The 
important fact about this play for 
our purposes is that it has brought 
poetry, both as to language and as 
to grandeur of intention, back to 
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the theatre, and that the grand 
manner and the singing lyric splen- 
dour of the lines have awakened a 
warm response. It was only last 
year that some of the critics were 
complaining, or at least asserting, 
that the day of poetry in the 
theatre was over. One other out- 
standing success, both artistically 
and financially, is a play called 
“Ah, Wilderness” (“Ah Wilderness 
were Paradise enow”) by Eugene 
O’Neill, generally acknowledged to 
be America’s most distinguished 
playwright. His more recent works 
had been sombre and morbid pieces 
of psychiatric analysis. In this 
play he studies with the most 
simple and with the same imagina- 
tive insight’ the longings and aspir- 
arations of a normal adolescent boy 
in a naive and wholesome family in 
a small town in Connecticut of the 
now pastoral seeming days of 1906. 
The play is a triumph of tender- 
ness, realism and lyricism combin- 
ed. And it constitutes a tribute to 
the finer reachings of that human 
nature which O’Neill had previous- 
ly made his audiences feel was a 
vessel of corruption. It is no 
small symptom that the public has 
taken this new play of his to its 
heart. 





Among the notable books that 
have attracted attention the same 
unwonted reaching may be discern- 
ed. There is Ralph Roeder’s beau- 
tiful study, “The Man of the Re- 
naissance,” marked at once by its 
elevation of style and of theme. It 


i 


‘is the lyric rendering of the spirit 


of an age consumed by the fire of 
beauty. The most popular book 
of poetry among that growing body 
of readers in America who read 
poetry. is *Yeatss “Collected 
Poems,” than which there could be 
no more ardent instance in our age 
of a poet “obedient at once to his 
five senses” and to the deeper 
meanings and storms and calms 
those five senses echo or evoke. 
And in philosophy, the themes of 
art and religion, which hadseemed 
to yield in recent years to those of 
social. philosophy almost complete- 
ly, are coming back to their own. 





Atmy own (Columbia) university, 
a professorship of religion, where 
spiritual interests may be studied 
free of any specific theological 
commitments, was some years ago 
established. And by this autumn the 
most ambitious secular programme 
for the study of religion in any 
American university is in full swing. 
America, too, is discovering that 
men cannot live by bread alone. 
Thousands of them crowded a con- 
cert hall one autumn evening to 
hear Artur Schnabel play—and play 
nothing but Beethoven sonatas. 
America is becomiag—who knows? 
—in a new and <nore auspicious 
sense an “outpost of civilization”. 
New York during the musical 
season seems almost the centre of 
it. 

IRWIN EDMAN 

New York, 
December 27th, 1933. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SWASTIKA 


[S. V. Viswanatha is the author of Racial Synthesis in Hindu Culture 
which was published i in Trubner’s Oriental Series. We really wonder whether 
a historical locus in the ordinary sense can be fixed for immortal symbols. A 
hint, however, as to the occult genesis of the Swastika is given by Madame 
Blavatsky in her Secret Doctrine (II, pp. 99-100). 


Born in 


the mystical conceptions of the early Aryans, and by them placed at the very 


threshold of eternity, on the head of the serpent of Ananta, it found its spiritual death in the 
scholastic interpretations of medieval Anthropomorphists.] 


Concerning the observations made 
by Dr. F. O. Schrader on P; 61 of the 
January ARYAN PATH that “the Swas- 
tika is pre-Aryan, and nobody can tel 
where it originated,” but “it was known 
in Germany since pre-historic times,” 
and means “the rise of a benign power 
or lucky time,” and that “it is not by 
itself an anti-Semitic symbol,” nor “a 
peculiarly Indian symbol,”—it may be of 
interest to mention one or two things 
about the Swastika, which might point 
to its origin and peculiar import. 

The Swastika is generally accepted 
to be a symbol of “ well- being,” of 
“prosperity”; and this meaning is 
given to it by its derivation from Sans- 
krit (Sutastitka). It appears in two 
forms with its hands pointing clock- 
wise or counter-clockwise ( 4A, ru ). 
Though the origin of the symbol may 
have lain elsewhere, it owes its popu- 
larity as a sacred sign, no doubt, to the 
Hindus and Buddhists with whom it 
was an invariable practice to prefix 

“Svasti” at the time any auspicious act 
was commenced. 

Like many other religious usages 
and features appearing elsewhere at a 
later age, it would appear the Swas- 
tika also can be related to Egyptian 
mythology. In Egyptian hieroglyphics 
the symbol for “created life” is seen to 
have taken the form Ẹ or >. If yh 


ignore in these figures the “circle” 

the top, standing perhaps for ie 
“egg,” ie, life in creation, we get a 

cross which i in all probability was the 

original for the later varieties of the 
“Christian Cross”. In hieroglyphics 


again, the symbol “] stands for “Div- 


inity”. Putting the two concepts to- 
gether, we should have a Swastika with 


only one hand > to represent “Divine 
Creation”. With four arms re it may 
mean the symbol for Divine Creation 
of life viewed from any of the four 
points. It is possible that the symbol 
and what it stood for migrated also 
from Egypt to Italy, where it is met 
with in some old Etruscan tombs. 
Schliemann observes in his Tray that 
the symbol was found among the 
Greek ruins, and the left-handed Swas- 
tika is interpreted by him as a “ mark 
of the sinister sex”. Without the arms, 
it is the Greek “Cross” of later times, 
in which both the vertical and horizon- 
tal lines are of equal length. 

Tt remains an open, question yet as 
to when the meaning “Rise of a benign 
power or lucky time,” that Germany 
attaches to the symbol, was given to it, 
and whether it may have been received 
direct from Egypt or only through 
India. Itis worth while to learn from 
what age in “pre-historic times” it was 
familiar in Germany and known to 
have this meaning. It may, however, 
be observed here that the sense “ Rise 
of a Benign Power” may have been 
borrowed from Egypt from the idea of 

“Divine Creation”; while the meaning 
“Sucky time” seems rather to have been 
the result of a borrowing from “ Sans- 
kritic India”. It must, in any event, 
be conceded that the name given to 
the symbol would show that it had a 
peculiar relation to, and influence on, 
Indian religious thought. 


Palghat S. V. VISWANATHA 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITARIANISM 


The centenary of Wilberforce’s death 
last year gave an opportunity to 
clergymen and others still devoted to 
the Churches to make the altogether un- 
founded claim that the abolition of 
slavery was a triumph for the Churches. 
Students of history know that the 
Churches’ claim has no foundation in 
fact, and it was therefore well that 
THE ARYAN PATH reproduced in its 
February “Ends and Sayings” some 
extracts from an article by Sir A. G. 
Cardew on the subject. But in referring 
to the indefatigable work of Wilber- 
force, Buxton and others, he wrote :— 
“The Protestant Churches in England 
had at last generally awakened to the 
iniquity of slavery.” I respectfully 
venture to point out that this stafement 
is erroneous, and that the Protestant 
Churches did nothing of any substantial 
kind to abolish slavery. 

It should be borne in mind that 
Wilberforce himself, writing in 1832, 
admitted that “the Church clergy 
have been shamefully lukewarm in the 
cause of slavery abolition.” In the now 
famous Lunn-Joad correspondence on “Is 
Christianity True?’, Mr. Joad quotes 
this statement and points out that “ the 
clergy of the Established Church either 
actively opposed or were completely 
indifferent to the abolition of the slave 
trade”. 

Sir Jobn Harris, in A Century of 
Emancipation, says :— 

In America Abolitionists were formally 
denied Church membership, as Joseph Sturge 
discovered when he went there in 1841. In 
England it would be fair to say the Churches 
had not awakened to the criminal nature of 
slavery, and that clergy end ministers had not 
grasped the fact that the practice of slayery 
broke every law of the decalogue. 


The father of W. E. Gladstone was a 
devout member of the Anglican Church, 
but he owned extensive plantations and 
was therefore keenly opposed to the 
abolition of slavery. When asked 
whether he wanted slavery to be inter- 
minable, he replied :— 

I humbly conceive that it is not for me to at- 
tempt to say when a system should terminate 


which Almighty God in the Divine Wisdom of 
Hi: overruling Providence has seen fit to per- 
mit in certain climates since the origin and 
formation of Society in this world. 

Sir John Harris also points out that 
leating families in the Christian Chur- 
ches were sq closely connected with 
the slave trad2 that the average 
Churchgoer’s attitude was pretty ac- 
curetely reflected by old Mr. Glad- 
ston2. He further shows that one of the 
Abccitionists drew public attention— 
and suffered for it—to the fact that the 
Soc.ety for the Propagation of the 
Goszel drew part of its revenue from 
the dave-cultivated Codrington Estates 
in the West Indies. 

OF course th2re must have been 
many abolitionists in the Christian 
Churches but it may be said that the 
Churches gua Churches did no: contrib- 
ute tc the abolition of slavery. 

Wile Wilberforce was carrying on 
his great fight, there existed in England 
itself slavery in enother form, namely, 
slavery of the lebouring classes— 
particularly children—engaged in fac- 
tories. What was the Church’s contrib- 
ution towards the investigation of the 
horrcrs of labour conditions? Abso- 
lutely none. By a curious irony Wilber- 
force himself recommended a laissez- 
Jaire policy with regard to labour con- 
ditions. and he wrote of the poorest 
and most miserable classes in England 
“that -heir more lowly path had been 
allotted to them by the hand of God, 
that it is their part faithfully to dis- 
charge its duties and contentedly to 
bear iis inconveniences”. 

It is due to Lord Shaftesbury pre- 
eminer.cly, that the national conscience 
was at .ast aroused against the differ- 
ent forms of virtual slavery that exist- 
ed in Ezgland. The Church was a mere 
looker-=n, despite the contention of 
Canon Barry of Westminister who 
wrote of the victims of the mines and 
factories that “the Church did hear 
their cry and delivered them—in the 
person af Lord Shaftesbury”. 


Bombay J.P. W. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Lieut.-Col.R. H. Elliot, Chairman 
cf the Occult Committee of the 
Magic Circle, the most influential 
body of conjurers in the Empire, 
writes in The Spectator of January 
“5th, that after fifteen years’ con- 
tinuous investigation by that body, 
:t has not been possible to “point 
-o a single observation in favour 
of Spiritualism”. His conclusion 
is that itis all fraud and trickery 
on the part of the mediums; and 
in proof of this he stresses the low 
intellectual level of several com- 
munications purporting to come 
from the spirits of distinguished 
dead persons. 

Mr. C. E. M. Joad, in the next 
issue of The Spectator, agrees 
with much of what Lieut.-Col. 
Elliot writes. “Spirit messages, 
the fact is, alas, too obvious, 
are not remarkable for their in- 
tellectual content.” Mr. Joad, 
however, points out that in his 
experience certain phenomena 
have occurred which cannot be 
explained away as mere trickery 
and which demand “ investigation 
by scientific methods in a spirit of 
scientific detachment”. But the 
Psychical Research Society, which 
has always consisted of some of 
the most distinguished men of 
science, may be supposed to have 
carried on their investigations in 
such a spirit, and yet the fact re- 
mains that such investigations have 
lacked solid results. In an inter- 
esting article on psychical research 


“~ ends of verse 


And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUpDIBRAS. 


in The Manchester Guardian, Dr. 
Robert H. Thouless writes on the 
failure of that Society in its fifty 
years of existence to settle “the 
problems of the reality and nature 
of such apparently supernormal 
occurrences as telepathic commu- 
nication, clairvoyance, spirit-rap- 
Pings, table-turning etc.” He 
candidly admits that “the vast 
majority of the problems about 
which*there was doubt at that time 
[z.e., at the time of the establish- 
ment of the Society] are still doubt- 
ful”. pug 
It has been repeatedly suggested 
in these pages that what are called 
psychic phenomena can never be 
properly understood without defin- 
ite knowledge about the different 
principles making up the constitu- 
tion of man. That knowledge has 
been available for ages in the East, 
but Western savants blunder on, 
“investigating” phenomena, and 
sternly ignoring the record of the 
findings of their great predecessors 
in the Orient. The ancient eastern 
psychology has a thoroughly ra- 
tional explanation of the phenom- 
enon of telepathy, for example, 
but Dr. Thouless remarks :—‘“Tele- 
pathy, if it be a fact, fits in with 
nothing that we know of mind or 
brain, and casts no new light on 
what we already know of human 
psychology.” Is not this statement 
tantamount to an admission of the 
inadequacy of present western 
knowledge regarding brain and 
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mind, and of present western psy- 
chology? Again, the relation be- 
tween mind and matter, which Mr. 
Joad calls “that most puzzling of 
all relations,” is not an insoluble 
mystery to the student of the psy- 
chology of the ancient East. 





For the reasons indicated above, 
we are left cold by the announce- 
ment that a new International In- 
stitute for Psychical Research has 
been formed to investigate psychic 
phenomena cn strictly scientific, 
‘lines. The known materialistic 
bias of its President, Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith, does not encourage hope 
that the new Institute will fare 
much better than the older Society 
whose failure is now generally ad- 
‘mitted. There probably will be the 
same stubborn refusal of the clues 
offered in the authentic texts of 
ancient Eastern psychology, which 
Madame H. P. Blavatsky synthe- 
sized and made readily available. 
Such theories alone can guide the 
Western psychologists to the proofs 
they seek, without grave risk of in- 
jary to helpless mediums, the tools 
on which they depend for their in- 
vestigations. It is not in the séance 
room that the great Sages of the 
East have acquired the mastery of 
occult arts and sciences and probed 
the deepest mysteries of nature. 





Sir Ernest Wallis Budge, perhaps 
the greatest living authority on 
Old Egypt and Chaldea, and for- 
merly keeper of the mummies in 
the British Museum, has stated in 
an interview (Daily Express, 
January 17th) that he believes 
he holds the secrets of the “ Death 
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Ray,” of self-levitation, of televi- 
sion, of wireless without the aid of 
machinery, and of communion with 
the dead. He is reported to have 
said :— 

All powers were in the safe keep- 
ing of the “masters” who passed them 
on to those initiates wha had a voca- 
tion for their development and the 


necessary judgment for their proper 
use. 


When Madame Blavatsky wrote 
about certain secrets in the posses- 
sion of Eastern Sages which could 
not be made public, she was scoffed 
at as a charlatan. We wonder 
what will be said now of the state- 
ment of such an eminent authority 
as Sir Ernest Wallis Budge, who, 
when requested to enumerate, the 
psychic powers of which he knew 
said, “No; because then I would 
be locked up.” Again, he spoke 
of knowing “an African and an 
Indian who could vanish into air 
as you spoke to them, touched, 
them,” and said, “ I doubt whether 
any Englishman could dissolve 
from view even if he were told 
how to. These arts need practice.” 
Whatever the basis for his claims 
to knowledge of the Occult and its 
present custodians, his interview 
should provide the new Psychical 
Research Institute with ample 
matter for inquiry. Will it be free 
from the weakresses from ‘which 
the older Society for Psychical 
Research has suffered and suffers? 
Through ignorance, obstinacy and 
arrogance the Society for Psychical 
Research of 1884 lost the splendid 
opportunity to learn, which H. P. 
Blavatsky and her Masters cftered. 
From then to now what has it 
learnt? Nothing. 


AU AD 


, Point out the ‘' Way ’’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
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TORCHBEARERS GF TRUTH 


At this present moment of time and space the human intellect as we know 
it may possibly not be the highest type of intellect in existence. Higher intell- 
igences may exist in other places or may appear in other epochs. And the 
intellectual level of these beings may be as much above ours as ours is above the 
protozoa. Then it may well happen that before the penetrating eye of such 
intelligences even the most fleeting moment of mortal thought, as well as the 
most delicate vibration in the ganglia of the human brain, could be followed in 
each case, and that the creative work of our mortal geniuses could be proved by 
such an intelligence to be subject to unalterable laws, just as the telescope of 


the astronomer traces the links of the manifold movement of the spheres. 


This is a remarkable passage 
coming as it does from the pen of 
so eminent a scientist. It reminds 
us of a similar pronouncement of 
the great Huxley who in one of his 
essays suggested that there might 
be beings in the universe whose 
intelligence is as much beyond ours 
as ours exceeds that of the black 
beetle. Theoretically this view is 
generally accepted. But such Super- 
men do not mingle among men 
and so their existence is doubted. 
In the East and especially in India 
such Beings of Light, Mahatmas 
and Rishis, are believed in; but it 
is also held that in this Kali Yuga, 


—MAX PLANCK 


Dark Age, they cannot be found, 
cannot be known. 

H. P. Blavatsky startled the 
western world by asserting that 
she herself knew such Superior 
Men who possessed superhuman 
knowledge and who controlled tor- 
ces of nature unknown to science. 
There she was ridiculed and deri- 
ded for this. In India her state- 
ment was accepted, but exaggera- 
ted notions prevailed as to their 
powers and the possibilities of 
their interference in ordinary 
affairs of life. 

In our pages Mr. Geoffrey West 
has been writing about some 
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European Occultists who, like 
Madame Blavatsky were possessors 
of extraordinary knowledge and cf 
extraordinary faculties. Having 
examined the life activities of 
Paracelsus, St. Germain, Cagliostro, 
St. Martin and Mesmer, in the 
following article he writes abou: 
H. P. Blavatsky, the anniversary 
of whose death her students and 
admirers will be celebrating on the 
‘8th of May. 

The policy of this journal has 
ever been to insist on the exam- 
ination of the teachings of Madame 
Blavatsky. In them, if nowhere 
else, can be found the proof ‘that 
such Elder Brothers exist; for she 
claimed that such Living Men were 
her Teachers—the inspiration of 
all her work, the source of all her 
knowledge. But if Madame Blav- 
atsky’s own word is doubted, then 
it inevitably follows that she in her 
own person will have to be given 
the credit of having “ invented ” all 
that she wrote, and what she 
wrote is one of the grandest and 
most beneficent philosophies once 
it is properly understood. No sin- 
cere student of her works can help 
admitting the vastness of her intel- 
lect and marvelling at the enormous 
range of her vision. 

For our part we are content to 
take her word as to the source of 
her teachings; from the very 
beginning she claimed “a some- 
what intimate acquaintance with 
Eastern adepts” and she offered 
very convincing arguments in logic 
and in fact about their existence 
and the knowledge they possess. 

Is it of no importance to the 
world to learn that such Wise Men 


live? Wouldit Lealtogether useless 
to ascertain the conditions under 
which their priceless knowledge 
is available? Is it not possible 
for some men to fulfil those condi- 
tions and study so that they may 
teach ? 


There are numerous methods by 
which those interested have set out 
to find these Wise Men: there are 
those wko seek them personally, 
trying to trace them to their high 
retreats by physical travel or su- 
perphysical claptrap. Mme. Blav- 
atsky and others, however few, 
who have known them and their 
Occult World have spoken of the 
one and only sure way, the study 
of their philosophy which reveals 
who these Living Men are, what 
their place in human evolution is, 
why they continue to labour for 
the race, and kow they work. 
Their teachings open the gate of 
gold through which the learner 
passes to the Teachers for more in- 
timate study so that he may serve 
„his fellow men mcre worthily and 
by a method which has so stood 
the test of time that it may be 
called infallible. The aim of this 
Journal is to help its readers to find 
the Aryan Path, treading which 
they will find for themselves 
these Superior Men whom Mme. 
Blavatsky described as the Sages 
oz: the Orient. One of these Living 
Men has said:—“If you want to 
know us, study our philosophy : if 
you want to serve us serve our 
humanity.” Another of Them has 
promised: “Every step made by 
one in our direction will force us to 
make one toward him.” 


THE OCCULTIST OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
I—H. P. BLAVATSKY 


[ Geoffrey West completes this month his studies of European Occultists. 
In our February and March issues he dealt with the life of Paracelsus, and in 
April he wrote of those four heroic characters who formed a Cross of Occult 
Light in the eighteenth century sky—Saint-Germain, Cagliostro, Saint-Martin 


and Mesmer. 


And now he writes of the latest link in the ever-lengthening chain 


of the Torchbearers of Truth to a darkened humanity—H. P. Blavatsky.—Ebs. ] 


To attempt a biography, or even 
a portrait, of H. P. Blavatsky in a 
few hundred, or thousand, words 
would be not ‘only absurd but 
something of an impertinence, in 
these present pages at least. Many 
books and countless, articles have 
been written about her, and the end 
is not yet. For those able to hear, 


a certain knowledge may be pre- 


sumed—and who shall speak to 
the deaf? 

What should be stressed here 
are certain similarities in her career 
and accomplishments and those of 
some of her forerunners already 
portrayed. Her remarkable psy- 
chic gifts, her mysterious wander- 
ings, the seeming dubiety of some 
of her actions in the eyes of the 
world, the charges brought against 
her, her steadiness of aim, her dom- 
inating personality, and yet, with 
all the general air of doubt colour- 
ing the wider view of her, the per- 
sistence of respect, and a respect 
that grows—all these things might 
be paralleled over and over in the 
biographies of Paracelsus and even 
of Saint-Germain. Her life was as 
strange as any, even in its best-cer- 
tified events, right from her pre- 
mature birth and unfortunate bapt- 
ism in South Russia in 1831—by way 
of her self-willed childhood, her 


early reputation for supernatural 
powers, her somnambulism, her 
mannish airs, her passionate tem- 
pers, her brief marriage at seven- 
teen to the man she never lived with 
but whose name she made famous, 
her twenty-five years of wandering 
over Europe, America and Asia, her 
recorded meetings with beings 
(not supernatural but supernor- 
mal) into whose hands she gave 


_ the direction of her life, her drama- 


tic episode as a soldier under Gar- 
ibaldi, her abortive attempt at Cairo 
in 1871 to found a society for the 
enlightened study of spiritualism, 
her new visit to America in 1873 and 
the spiritualistic controversies 
which followed, her foundation of 
the Theosophical Society in 1875 
and subsequent work for it in India 
and Europe, her Gisplays of “‘pheno- 
mena” and the attacks and “ ex- 
posures” entailed thereby, her per- 
sistence in the face of all attempts 
to destroy the work by discrediting 
the woman, her miraculous re- 
coveries from seemingly fatal ill- 
ness during the writing of The 
Secret Doctrine—and so right to her 
rather sudden death in 1891. 

With some at least of these fore- 
runners she was one in her ruthless 
breaking of all personal domestic 
ties to serve her real end, in the 
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tireless nature of her odyssey, in 
her turning of her great’ gifts to 
others’ good above her own—and 
also, in a degree, in what some stu- 
dents cannot conceive but as the 
misuse, sometimes, with whatever 
gcod intentions, of those gifts. She 
may have ranked. as high as any—or 
even higher—but few approaching 
her for the first time, or pérhaps 
on further study, can easily regard 
hev as in all things the perfect em- 
bodiment of all she stood for. Her 
character was compounded of con- 
tradiction. In some directions pro- 
foundly perceptive, in others she 
seemed almost wilfully blind. °She 
could be charming, tempestuous, 
chi-dish, child-like, impish, abusive, 
generous, impatient, penetrative, 
illogical, wilful, impersonal, egotis- 
tic, scornful, laughing, reverent— 
and hardly so much by turns as all 
at once. She totally lacked ordi- 
nary discretion! Faced by either 
superior scepticism or open-mouth- 
ed gullibility she would “ pull the 
legs ” of her audience mercilessly, 
quite careless of the charges of 
fraud she might sometimes thereby 
‘invite. She defied convention, and 
laughed at if she did not ignore the 
gossip she provoked. Thus she 
laid herself open at times to the 
gravest suspicions, and yet, with 
therm all, one turns from a study`of 
her life with the final tmpression of 
a fundamentally honest, a deeply 
serious and sincere personality, pos- 
sessed of, at once, courage, will, and 
purpose. 

Always the will and courage held 
the purpose foremost. That it was 
not her own purpose, that she re- 
garded herself rather as an instru- 


ment, a vehicle, serving others, is 
evident from the attitude constant- 
1y expressed in her letters of having 
a work to do which she accepted 
vet could find irksome :— 


I feal I am dying ... I am sure I 
will drop some day on my writing and 
be a corpse before the T. S. says boo. 
Well, I don’t care. And why the deuce 
should I? Nothing left for me here. 

Thet with all her gifts she was 
less than a perfect instrument the 
references in the published Mah- 
aima Letters to A. P. Sinnett would 
alone suffice to make clear. “ She 
has once more proved inaccurate 
aad led you into error... she forgets 


-and mixes up things more than 


usual.” On several occasions her 
compecency in explanation of fine 
points was called into question ; 
ske was said to lack concentration, 
to be “unable to write with anything 
like system and calmness, or to re- 
member that the general public 
needs all the lucid explanations 
that to her may seem superfluous,” 
to be by nature “ too passionately 
affectionate ” for “ a true adept,” 
to possess a but partial if increas- 
ing knowledge, to write at times in 
a manrer “ foolish, childish, and 
silly,” and to be (and progressively) 
indiscreet in her excess of zeal. 
She was, in fact, “‘ far from perfect 
in some respects, quite the cppo- 
site,” and yet with all her “ strong 
personal defects” she had also 
“ most exceptional and wonderful 
endowments,” so that “ just as she 
was, there was no second to her 
living fit for this work”. Despite, 
indeed, ner “ habitual incoheren- 
ce”-and ‘strange ways,” the 
truth was that “ after nearly a cen- 
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tury of fruitless search, our chiefs 
had to avail themselves of the only 
opportunity to send outa European 
body upon European soil to serve 
as a connecting link between that 
country and our own.” She wasted 
valuable psychic force upon triv- 
ialities, and herself admitted the 
“ crime ” of revealing in her enthu- 
siasm unpermitted occult secrets, 
but with it all she was “ the only 
opportunity,’ and whatever her 
sometimes jocular comments on the 
Masters she did in her heart deeply 
venerate them and serve them 
loyally. 

Did she fail? Clearly not, for 
her work still stands, but it is per- 
missible to'hold that she faltered. 
Her troubles, her sufferings, de- 
clared the Master M. in 1882, were 
“effect from causes which cannot be 
undone—occultism in theosophy.” 
And here at last we are coming 
very close home to the heart of the 
problem of the general Western atti- 
tude towards Theosophy. Her work 
was not confined’to the West. If 
her Eastern Wisdom was especially 
needed by the West, the East need- 
ed it only less, and her work in 
India from 1879 to 1885, with many 
of her direct statements, make 
clear that her aim was not alone 
to bring about an understanding of 
East by West, but vice versa also, 
so that one body, one humanity 
with common hopes and ideals 
might thereby arise. But in so far 
as she did address herself to a 
Western audience, she could not 
wholly escape the fate of such as 
Cagliostro and Saint-Germain, both, 
even more than she, given to purely 
“magical” performances, and both, 
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in consequence, rather notorious 
than respected in the Western 
world at large. That the Masters 
themselves knew that this would 
be, at least for her, the probable if 
not inevitable effect is quite clear 
from their printed letters. The 
“most astounding phenomena,” 
K. H. told Sinnett in his first com- 
munication, would never convince 
a sceptical world. 

The ignorant—unable to grapple with 
the invisible operators—might someday 
vent their rage on the visible agents 
at work; the higher and educated 
classes would go on disbelieving as 
ever ... The world’s prejudices have 
to be conquered step by step, not at a 
rush. 

Eighteen months later Sinnett 
was warned by M. against,that uni- 
versal failing of occult students, 
“the hankering after phenomena,” 
M. adding: “If you cannot be 
happy without phenomena you will 
never learn our philosophy .... If 
our philosophy is wrong a wonder 
will not set it right.” Madame 
Blavatsky had of course her rea- 
sons, that “wonders” would excite 
curiosity and so “ enquiry into the 
nature and the laws of those for- 
ces, unknown to science, but per- 
fectly known to occultism ”. But 
events proved her wrong, and she 
had ultimately to accept the order 
“to abandon phenomena and let 
the ideas of Theosophy stand on 
their own intrinsic merits”. Yet 
even so, the ill that resulted for 
her and for those associated with 
her, appears not only in the com- 
mon attitude of incredulity but in 
all too much of the subsequent 
history of the.Theosophical Soci- 
ety, whose “hankering after pheno- 
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mena” has been at all times all too 
plain. 

Most seriously in Madame Blav- 
atsky’s case, these often trivial, 
essentially inconsequent pheno- 
mena obscured the value of her 
real work, her writings, wherein, 
in how much greater degree, “ the 
ideas of Theosophy” do “ stand 
on their own intrinsic merits, ” 
and to turn to which from the 
pheonomena is, as Mr. G. B. Butt 
has said, “equivalent to a trans- 
ition from the sensational to the 
sublime”. There is neither space 
in the present article nor compet- 
ence in the present writer adequ- 
ately to assess her books asa 
whole. One can only declare the 
degree of imaginative and spiritual 
insight apparent in all her works, 
and how in reading Isis Unveiled and 
still more—much more—The Secret 
Doctrine one is constantly aware 
of - contact witha mind of great 
power and knowledge, and with 
marked if variable analytic and 
synthetic gifts. One may feel at 
times that here is perhaps the 
work of one who, as Mr. Middleton 
Murry has said in these pages, 
“had not yet truly made up her 
mind,” achieved a final clarification 
either within or without, but these 
are mot, and only blindness can 
mistake them for, a charlatan’s 
handiwork ! 

(One persistent charge Hee 
needs to be briefly dealt with—that, 
never stilled, of plagiarism. Quite 
recently we have had Mr. Bechofer 
Roberts’s statement that Isis Unveiled 
“ clearly derives” from Isis Revelata, 
a work published in 1837. In fact 
Mr. Roberts has been misled by a title; 
the earlier work covers but a very 


minute portion of the ground of the 
later, and none of its most fundamental 
theses. To this day the charges of 
W. E. Coleman in his appendix to Sol- 
ovyeffs A Modern Priestess of Isis 
remain the only ones bearing even the 
appearance’of substantialiry. Coleman 
achieved thé maximum air with the 
minimum actuelity of precision; his 
enumeration of “ plagiartsed passages” 
means little without either his defin- 
ition of what ccnstitutes plagiarism, or 
a guarantee of his good faith. It is 
more than interesting, it is important, 
to note that he himself had had this 
identical charge of p_agiarism brought 
against him a dozen years before his 
atrack upon Madame Blavatsky, and - 
apparently on good grounds. Does not 
a zuilty conscience tend too easily to 
se2 its fault in others? Actually when 
ore takes a fairly definite charge at 
random—as that that “nearly the 
waole” of pp. 599- 603 of Vol. I of 
The Secret Doctrine “ was copied from 
Oliver's Pythagorean Triangle, while 
only a few lines were credited to that 
work”—a parallel examination soon 
makes all but nonsense of the suggestion. 
Incidentally, it is clear that to maintain 
the view of. Madame Blavatsky as a 
systematic plagiarist is necessarily to 
make liars of ail who testified as to the 
way in which Ler books were written!) 


William Kingslend has said of 
Madame Blavatsky that she “must 
be judged by her literary record 
and not by her personality”. And 
rightly so! But it is interesting 
in this connection to consider her 
own attitude to her principal books. 
It was in general one of a real 
personal humility combined witha 
vast—to the sceptic, a fantastic— 
claim for her writings. Perhaps 
one should hardly term them even 
that, for she openly declared them 
to be not of her own conception, 
but set dowr. clairvovantly, recor- 
ded, she beirg copyist rather than 
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author. She freely recognised the 
faults of her transcription—notably 
in the case of Isis Unvetled, which 
she said “ contained useless repet- 
itions, most irritating digressions, 
and...many apparent’ contradic- 
tions,” besides being extremely 
confused in its arrangement. Never- 
theless “I maintain that Isis 
Unveiled contains a mass of orig- 
inal and hitherto never divulged 
information on occult subjects.” 
She added :— 


Prepared to take upon myself... 
the sins of all the external, purely 
literary defects of the work, I defend 
the ideas and teachings in it, with no 
fear of being charged with conceit, 
since neither ideas nor teachings Ire 
mine. 

The Secret Doctrine was clearly a 
work of identical nature, in both 
conception and writing. Original- 
ly it was intended of course as not 
much more than a rewriting of the 
earlier book, at least in her mind, 
but it proved as all know to be 
very much more than that. I: is, 
beyond all question, the greazest 
work from her pen... whatever 
its source. 

Now the problem arises : Suppos- 
ing one does accept the higher, or 
anyway less definable, origin for 
such a book as The Secret Doctrine, 
then in what sense is it to be urder- 
stood? The question is neither 
easy nor unimportant. The book 
is large in scope and various in 
detail. Exposition of the spiritual 
nature of the total universe jostles 
exact and elaborate human his- 
tory ; religious insight and scienti- 
fic controversy appear side by side; 
cosmology, philosophy, archæolo- 
gy, anthropology, physics, myth- 


ology, symbolism—all these and as 
many more departments of knowl- 
edge have their ordered places. 
In the field of science the book was 
at its appearance seen as running 
counter to many basic and long- 
established dogmas. To-day, in 
1933, it may still appear to do so. 
But those who would see what 
Jericho walls have already fallen 
should read such an essay as The 
Secret Doctrine and Modern Science, 
by B. A. Tomes, where it is shown 
as having torestalled, or according 
with, not a few of the declarations 
of Einstein, Eddington, Lloyd-Mor- 
gan and others. In the field of 
history, however, or what is better 
called pre-histery, it offers the 
most definite possible accounts of 
declared events which the average 
Western reader must find wholly 
fantastic. Must we accept them, 
literally, as part of the essence of 
Theosophy ? 

Some Theosophists, perhaps, will 
say yes. Others. we think wiser, 
will say : Only to the point of one’s 
ability, one’s true inner acqui- 
escence. One thing is certain—that 
Madame Blavatsky made no such 
demand. The Secret Doctrine was 
no last word; it was, in her own 
phrase in its own pages, “ but 
the pioneer of many more such 
books”. It states truth perhaps but 
certainly not the whole or the pure 
truth. For one thing, “since... 
this work withholds far more than 
it gives out, the student is invited 
touse his own intuitions”. As Kings- 
land has said :— 

All these “theoscphical” classifica- 
tions—"“principles,” “globes,” “chains,” 
“rounds” and “rings,” etc.,—necessarily 
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belong to the perceptions of the 
lower rational mind, which cannot 
transcend the categories of time and 
space. 

He adds: “ There is a very great 
deal in The Secret Doctrine which 
must not be taken too literally.” 
Perhaps it is overmuch to say cf 
her account of the planetary 
“rounds and rings”—as she of 
Sinnett’s—that it is “ only at best 
allegorical,” but at least it is clear 
that it can only be understood in 
the degree of our more than literal 
understanding. There is a plane 
of thought upon which all state- 
ment, even the most plainly’ scien- 
tific, must be realised as metaphor- 
ical (a plane upon. which the 
literal, simply, does not exist ), and 
it is here, on this plane, that such 
a work of cosmic exposition as The 
Secret Doctrine must be approach- 
ed—regarded, that is, intuitively 
rather than intellectually. All per- 
ception, save the purely intuitive, 
and all formulation must involve 
distortion in some degree—from 
that only the Absolute is exempt. 
In one of the Mahatma Letters to 
Sinnet, we find K. H. himself ac- 
knowledging : “ I must have sorely 
failed to convey the right meaning, 
and have to confess my inability to 
describe the—indescribable.” That 
is the rock upon which every relig- 
ion is sunk if it beware not—the tak- 
ing of the symbol for the truth, the 
description for the indescribable, 
that essence which intuition alone 
can seize. One authority may be 
better than another, but none is 
absolute save that which speaks in 
a man’s own heart. Weare forced 
to say of Theosophy’s as of every 
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religion’s cosmology, that what- 
ever its claim to be the truest it is 
still at best less than the True! 

That is, I would hold. an at once 
genuinely Theosophical and essen- 
tially Westtrc attitude. And one, 
moreover, which bridges, or helps 
to bridge, the gulf already noted 
earlier in this series of articles be- 
tween the average Westerner and 
the teachers cf Theosophy in the 
West. Itis not merely that they—the 
latter—are strange. Let us admit 
that we have to enlarge the scope 
of Western knowledge, transcend 
its preconceptions, accept not only 
the possibility but the fact of many 
things we do at present all too 
readily deny. Presume all this 
achieved, and sill (one feels to-day) 
some gulf would remain. For the 
path of the West is a path not 
merely of blindvess, but of a real, if 
one-sided, development. It is a 
path of open individual self-realisa- 
tion, of interior discovery rather 
than exterior instruction ( though 
the two, of course, can never be 
wholly separated ); one essentially 
out of sympathy, as Mr. Murry has 
put it, “ with Madame Elavatsky’s 
tendency to make a mundane 
mystery of things that are mys- 
terious only because they are 
spiritual”. 

Such comment may be far from 
fair to Madame Blavatsky and her 
fellows, and ore can appreciate 
reasons for secrecy where knowl- 
edge gives power for koth good 
and evil, but th2 fact of the feel- 
ing remains and is a potent force 
to be reckoned with. Perhaps, 
one thinks, the presentation of 
these figures has been wrong—they 
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have never been drawn full-length 
fora Western public in Western 
terms by a biographer at once of 
the West and yet possessing the 
necessary wider perceptions and 
knowledge. The task would re- 
quire both profound understanding 
and great literary skill, and these 
requirements have never been 
wholly fulfilled, even in perhaps 
the best of all, Mr. A. E. Waite’s 
study of Saint-Martin, who is 
clearly the most acceptable of all, 
turning his gaze inward rather 
than outward, feeling occultism 
and alchemy to touch only “ the 
bark of things, ” finding his wisdom 
not in the lodge but in the heart, 
not in the world but in the sow, 
accepting the traditional knowl- 
edge but discovering it valid only 
-as he verified it in his own being, 
seeking primarily to live this life 
fittingly in this world. We cannct 
but feel that Saint-Martin—and 
next to him Paracelsus or Mesmer, 
who achieved their “ wonders” as 
physicians in the service of the sick 
—is the type of the Western Theos- 
ophical mystic and teacher, and 
that whatever reason may be found 
for occult practice, wonder-work- 
ing, these beings would have come 
more easily home to our bosoms 
lacking its display; would have 
seemed the spiritually purer and 
more satisfying. It is not that we 
doubt its actuality, but only, as 
revealed, its spiritual significance; 
too often it but seems that trivial- 
ity has been imposed upon great- 
ness, and greatness trivialised 
thereby. Cagliostro, it has been 
suggested, was lured by vanity to 
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use his powers for sheer display, 
and thereby were those offended 
who sought in him the pure spirit 
of understanding. We may hardly 
lay the charge in the same degree 
to Saint-Germain, or to H. P. Blav- 
atsky, but the tendency appears, 
and'always to Western eyes regret- 
tably. The Mahatma letters 
become the more, not the less, 
impressive when we can forget the 
phenomenal methods of their 
delivery, and concentrate atten- 
tion upon their contents. Teaching 
not phenomena, understanding not 
worship—these are the essence and 
the “requirement of Theosophy. 
These five men, this one woman, 
they went their various ways, 
achieved their various wonders, but 
their knowledge was one; and while 
the wonders pass the knowledge 
remains, a true and sublime knowl- 
edge when truly understood in 
that ultimate realisation that 
Truth itself must always be beyond 
definition, that every defining state- 
ment must be in its nature a 
metaphorical rather than a “ pre- 
cise ” account, that every religion 
is but one partial and angular 
embodiment of Truth, and that 
Theosophy itself, with all its deep- 
er insight, is finally no more 
exempt from this, no more absol- 
utely exact, than the various relig- 
ions it so profoundly illuminates. 
The wonders pass, the knowledge 
remains.... “If you cannot be 
happy without phenomena you 
will never learn our philosophy. . 
.. If our philosophy is wrong a 

wonder will not set it right.” 
GEOFFREY WEST 
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[ Reviewing in The Sunday Referee of January 7th the second volume of 
The Complete Works of H. P. Blavatsky, whom he descrized as “an overwhel- 
ming and essentially noble personality,” Victar B. Neuburg wrote :— 


This appreciation may seem exaggerated, emanating from one wha is not and has never 
been connected with the T. S. ; but it is now due to suggest that possibly, when the true history 


of the period she covered comes to be recorded, with all its effects and ramifications, 
may be hafled as the greatest figure of her age. 


HL P. B. 


In response to a request for.a more detailed consideration of his judgment, 
Mr. Neuberg has sent us the following article—Enps.] 


The publication of. H. P. B.’s 
. Opera Omnia erects a monument to 
her achivements more’ enduring 
than brass; for it is a monument 
of pure gold; as it is likely that the 
Sun will outlast her daughter- 
planets. 

Every great life—a life that is 
“ outstanding ”—has the quality of 
uniqueness ; the higher we arise in 
the evolutionary scale, the more 
our individuality shows itself; for 
the more “ individual,” or undivid- 
able, do we become. Through in- 
tense differentiation we arise to- 
wards unity. 

The many resemble each other, 
more or less, in their personalities; 
the few individualities are alike 
only; in their uniqueness; in their 
characteristics, their lives,: they 
differ infinitely. 

It is these differences, these in- 
finite mutabilities of personality, 
that cause what we call genius, 
which is simply an aspect of race- 
embodiment in an individual. 
There is a fierce controversy al- 
ways and inevitably about the 
merits or demerits, qualifications 
or lacks, of the Great Ones; for 
they “ strike ” all those whom they 
contact at a different angle of per- 
sonality ; again, a characteristic of 
greatness. 


- By this test, H. P. B. may be con- 
sidered profitatly by the impartial 
student and historian. Everything 
possible to be said about anyone 
has been said about her. There is 
no need here to give the names, 
even, of her detractors and pane- 
gyrists; they run into scores; no 


-two are alike. From the unveiled 


hostility of J. N. Maskelyne and 
G. W. Foote to the appreciation of 
G. R. S. Mead and the Countess 
Wachtmeister, H. P. B..has been 
critizised in every conceivable way. 

Itis only great souls who cause 
this infinite variety of reactions. 
There is a crystallization of race- 
experiences that brings the gift of 
seeming, and of being, all things 
to all men. Here is: the mark of 
Attainment; the price to be paid is 
nearly always, humanly speaking, 
that of Attainder. Attainder and 
Attainment together sum up the 
relationship between the Adept 
end his fellowmen; this is prov- 
ble Zrom all our records. And by 
this standard H. P. B. being ad- 
jadged, she is proven indubitably 


- af the Blood Royal of the Masters. 


The ordinary human of to-day 
possesses : more facts, probably, 
than were ever available before in 
the planet’s history. Wisdom re- 
mains as rare as aver. The street- 
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man is “better informed” than 
Pythagoras or Archimedes; that 
is, he is better supplied with 
facts. But mere facts are to wisdom 
as pigments to the creative artist. 
In mere facts there is no science ; it 
is in the weaving and blending and 
harmonising and correlating f 
facts that wisdom consists. It mat- 
ters very little to us, if it matters 
at all, that Herodotus and Paracel- 
sus were “incorrect” in detail; in 
Mind man moulds facts; facts 
never mould man; and so, in their 
separate ways and degrees, Her- 
odotus and Paracelsus “ stand” for 
wisdom—the wisdom of their age 
—as against mere knowledg:. 
These men were, in to-day’s speech, 
Adepts or Masters. Knowledge is 
not wisdom, asa polished stone is 
very rarely a diamond. 

H. P. B.’s works give all the clues 
needed to an understanding of her 
life and being. For the task 
wherewith she was entrusted it 
would be impossible to imagine a 
more unlikely past than was hers ; 
it was doubtful, shadowy, mystez- 
ious, compromised. Accused of 
fraud and spying; at one time a 
“spiritualist medium,” with innu- 
merable shady contaets with life 
and humans, it can be asserted 
with complete accuracy that, of al 
the conscious beings upon this 
planet of paradox and romance ir- 
credible, H. P. B. was the last to 
be entrusted with the custody cf 

‘the Pearl of Wisdom that is ths 
product of human tears and laugk- 
ter ; that Pearl that had been me- 
turing for æons in the Great Sea 
of thought. Yet the unexpected 
and impossible happened ; paradox 
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again transcended platitude; the 
choice of the devas made the pre- 
judices and the predilections of un- 
enlightenment look small and 
mean, and pitifully inadequate. 
The “senders” saw irom a differ- 
ent angle; that is all. The differ- 
ence in view-point between man 
and deva is ultimately a mere 
matter of focus. 

The age into which H. P. B. 
plunged—that is really the most 
appropriate word—was anage in 
which, in the general break-up of 
creed-crusts that were unable to 
withstand the acid tests of science, 
there’was a real danger to western 
humanity that that outer crust 
would be mistaken for the core or 
cor itself. 

Had that happened, the race 
( this is a magic word ) of Human- 
ity would have been retarded for 
an won; for the western trad- 
ition of civilization would have lost 
sight entirely of the Human Goal. 
This nearly happened in the mid- 
nineteenth century ; and the knowl- 
edge that this was so, and that 
she personally had to restore the 
vision of the Goal, will be found to 
explain much that is otherwise in- 
explicable in the life and labours 
of H. P. B. 

H. P. B.’s passions, prejudices, 
controversies, impatiences, irritab- 
ilities, abnormalities of custom and 
habit, are all understandable with 
this key. To the truth, as she 
held it, she subordinated every- 
thing ; her own life, work, happi- 
ness and reputation included. She 
was a Master; no more to be 
judged by human standards only 
than were Paracelsus or Cagliostro. 
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It is fatally 2asy to criticise the 

„Masters; it is nearly always impos- 
sible to fathom their motives. It 
is they whose vision, reflected in 
the minds of men, leads humanity 
onwards. Tnat vision sometimes, 
by its brilliance, blinds the vis- 
jonary to the crdinary affairs of life, 
so easy to the average human. 
So, from the conventional angle, 
the Great Cnes “act askew”. 
They remain Sreat Ones, neverthe- 
less. Anda man’s real spiritual 
worth is to be measured by his 
view of them. 


Had sight of the Human Goel 
been comple-ely lost, even for a 
moment, the temporary death cf 
the Westerr Ideal would have 
ensued; this was the spiritual 
objective of the Dark Ones. It 
is not yet guessed how nearly they 
succeeded. 


From behiad the veil emerged 
H. P. B. with the Torch; that 
those who had earned the Sight 
- might see ideas in their true re- 
lationship to Reality. 

As a result of the conflict be- 
hind, what was happening in the 
western world? Specialised sci- 
entists on one side of the house, 
and religious fanatics on the other, 
were brawlmg with the Truth 
between them, unperceived by 
either army, and being pummelled 
and crushed to death in the con- 
flict. H. P. B. intervened to rescue 
Truth ere Truth got battered be- 
yond recognition. She succeeded. 
Suchis her achievement. 

Between religionists and scient- 
ists H. P. E. herself was all: but 
crucified, 4n embodied Force, 
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she assailed, on the ore hand, 
those whose evolutionary scheme 
stopped short at humanity, refus- 
ing to rise above it; and, on the 
other hand, those who mistook 
symbols for eoacrete things, events 
and facts. Ina phrase, she was a 
spiritual protagonist with the op- 
posed legions of materialism as- 
sailing her on either side. 


The opposing armies ħad but 
one point in common; hatred of 
H. P. B., whose interest was cen- 
tred in Truth Herself, and not in 
any partial and distorted present- 
ation of Her. This was at the 
time when Truth and Her interests 
were almost completely subordi- 
nated to partisanship. 

There is a tradition—a tradition 
not without considerable confir- 
mation in history—that during the 
last quarter of each century a 
Messenger shali be sent, to the 
West; a Messenger who shall 
bring light to that section of west- 
ern humanity that is ready for an- 
inner illumination. An intensified 
campaign occurs in the last cen- 
tury of a millennium. Thisis part 
of what is loosely called the Her- 
metic Doctrine. H. P. B. was the 
Light-Bearer of the nineteenth 
century to the western world. 

A day or two ago I met the Ed- 
itor of one of London's most fam- 
ous weeklies; a man who is a philo- 
sopher, an “ -ndependent, ” a man 
of enormous, although specialised, 
erudition. He compared H. P. B. 
to Mrs. Eddy... 


Those who hold this view would 
be less certain if they would glance 
ata little book—one of H, P. B.’s 
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minor works—called Nightmare 
Tales. The first tale has for title 
“A Bewitched Life”. There is no 
particular distinction in the style; 
but there is so much distinction in 
the idea, and in the way in which 
the writer works it out, that it is an 
unassailable statement that the 
writer’s knowledge was first-hand. 
No mere amateur or dabbler, no 
ordinary deriver, in Occultism 
could have written this tale, which 
bears the mark of the fountain- 
head. 


I have heard a fool declare that 
Zanoni was the work of a madman. 
It does not occur to the fool that 
there may be realms of mind and 
being beyond his own gaze and 
reach. That is why he is a fool— 
the Fool of the Taro. The unin- 
structed criticism of H.P.B. is just 
as foolish. Your orthodox relig- 
ionist, in the Victorian Age, used 
to declare, in the abundance of his 
ignorance, that Evolution was not 
true because a man was not a 
monkey. He thought that that 
statement disposed finally of Dar- 
win. Yet many of H. P. B.’s crit- 
ics, many of whom were students 
of science and Darwinians, crit- 
icised, or, rather, abused H. P. B. 
with the same complacent igno- 
rance wherewith the religious big- 
ots of the period assailed Darwin. 
Darwin’s defenders were many 
and influential ; H. P. B.’s few and, 
with an exception or two, obscure. 


The obscurantist children of the 
Dark did their damnedest to 
“ dowse ” the Lucifer of their age. 
By reason of a long and complic- 
ated miracle they failed. The long 
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and complicated miracle was H. P. 
B.’ s charmed life. 


* * * 


To-day the highest and clearest 
thought-atmosphere is enhued by 
the incalculably potent tinge 
brought to the western mind by 
H. P. B. and her circle. Before 
the advent of the modern Theos- 
ophical Idea, Reason, in the large, 
karmic sense wherein it is used by 
Éliphaz Lévi, had been forgotten. 
That Reason, an all-embracing 
Reason including within itself the 
twin doctrines of Rebirth and Fate, 
was restored to the West. 


For centuries Europe had blun- 
dered on at the theological mercy 
—which is mercilessness—of rival 
superstitions that vented their 
mutual bigotries in torturings, 
burnings, mutilations, ostracisms. 
In the mid-nineteenth century 
these superstitions were to be van- 
quished by a new religion called 
Science, which replaced super- 
stition by denying that there was 
any truth worth the title that 
was not scientifically provable, 
“ scientifically ” being understood 
strictly in a nineteenth-century, 
that is, religious, sense. 


H. P. B. hated religion—as popu- 
larly understood—itself; and she 
assailed this new religion calling 
itself Science; partly because it 
was a new religion ; partly because 
it denied the possibility of what— 
to her—was the only reality that 
counted ; the Path that leads from 
amosba to deva. She denied the 
Evolutionary scheme of her cen- 
tury because it stopped short at 
men; not because it “went too far,” 
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as the religionists asserted; but 


because it did not go far enough. 

H. P. B. transcended her age; 
just as Socrates, Bruno; Confucius, 
Asoka, Pythagoras, Lucretius, 
transcended their ages. An age 
grows towards the Teacher; usu- 
ally after the Teacher has passed 
beyond the hope of earthly reward. 
It is the Paradox again. 

Looking around Europe and Asia 
to-day we may find scores of soci- 
eties, groups, cults, periodicals ; all 
influenced, consciously, by the heri- 
tage of idea—the agelong wisdom— 
that H. P. B. restored to the West. 
The White Group that is safd to 
hold the destinies of Europe in its 
“ gift” chose the most improbable 
instrument conceivable because it 
was to prove the most efficient. 
Once again, it is alla question of 
focus; and the Intelligences that 


despatched H. P. B. as Messenger 
to her Age did not err. Her mis- 
sion has been accomplished. She 
changed the ctrrent of European 
thought, directing it towards the 
sun. . 

Between two fires of idea the 
modern world is scorched; two 
tyrannies, both seeking as prey 
and prize the soul of man, beset us, 
Our Youth, in despair, knows not 
*o which—if to either—to turn for 
aid. There is the hope that it will 
not turn. Before it lies the path 
that stretches from the beginnings 
of life to beyond a divinity incar- 
nate—into Samedhi, and, it may 
be, beyond. No man, pcssibly no 
god, knows. But the very exis- 
tence of the Path was forgotten in 
Europe until H. P. B. re-discovered 
it for herself, and announced her 
ra-discovery to the West. 


Victor B. NEUBURG 


Travellers Lave met these adepts oa-the shores of the sacred Ganges, 
brushed against them in the silent ruins of Thebes, and in the mysterious deserted 


chambers of Luxor. 


Within the halis upon whose blue and golden vaults the 


weird signs attract attention, but whose secret meaning is never penetrated by 
the idle gazers, they have been seen but seldom recognized. Historical memoirs 
have recorded their presence in the brilliantly illuminated salons of European 
aristocracy. They have been encountered again on the arid and desolate 
plains of the Great Sahara, as in the caves of Elephanta. They may be found 
everywhere, but make themselves known only to those who have devoted their 
lives to unselfish study, and are not likely to turn back. . 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY, Isis Umetled, Vol. I, p. 17. 


WHAT IS THERE WORTH SAVING IN EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION ? 


[ Count Carlo Sforza, a direct descendant from the famcus ruling family 
of Milan, has served his country Italy at different times as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and as Ambassador to France. From the very first he found himself in 
opposition to the Fascist regime, and though still a member of the Italian Senate, 
he is unable to express his views freely in his own country, sc he has devoted 
himself of late years to lecturing in American Universities on the responsibilities 
of the World War and other political problems. He is the author of Makers of 
Modern Europe and other books, and is a contributor to leading journals and 
periodicals both in England and America. M. Jean Guéhenno, a Frenchman, 
gave in our January issue his answer to the problem, What is worth saving in 
European Civilization ? Now we have the view of a Liberal Italian. It would be 
interesting to hear the point of view of a follower of Mussolini, Stalin, or Hitler. 
Every school of political opinion must have some contribution to make on such a 
subject, and from their united views it might be possible that some satisfactory 


answer to the problem might be educed.—Ebs. | 


What is there worth saving in 
European civilization ? 

The question looks terrible. 

In reality one simply needs sin- 
cerity to answer it; because it 
cannot mean more than this— 
what our deepest feelings tell us 
about the present state of the 
world. A psychological confes- 
sion ; nothing more. 

To make my answer easier I 
shall begin by stating what seems 
to me worst in Europe—from a 
moral point of view. 

In my opinion Europe is still 
paying the penalty of that mon- 
strous crime—the war. We, who 
fought during the war, we, who 
` are the survivors, too often forget 
that beside us fell—during four 
terrible years—the most generous, 
the most ardent, of all our com- 
rades. For my part, when I am 
thinking again of the war I recall 
at once certain pure Italian friends 
of mine, about whom I had always 
thought that they were a marvel- 


lous promise for the moral and in- 
tellectual Europe of to-morrow. 

Now this loss seems forgotten; 
les morts vont vite, as the French 
proverb says. 

What seems even more forgotten 
is that during four years of war all 
the Europeans were taught that 
blind obedience was a national 
virtue—even in the field of the 
spirit ; that military discipline was 
to be applied even to the most 
stupid theories prevailing, under 
different forms, in all the belliger- 
ent countries. 

Truly, all Europeans have gone 
during the war and the after-war 
through an intellectual degradation, 
which explains how Fascism came 
to be possible in Italy and Nazism 
in Germany. Like pustules on a 
sick body, these political phen- 
omena are nothing else than exter- 
nal manifestations of an ‘even 
more general disease; and if they 
appeared in Italy and in Germany 
rather than in France or Great 
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Britain, it so happened simply be- 
cause the material sufferings of 
the Italian masses had been more 
severe during the war than those 
of the French; and because Ger- 
many, contrary to Great Britain, 
had already, spread through her 
own veins, the old poison of pom- 
pous and crude Bismarckian dicta- 
torship. 


The recovery of Europe’s moral 
health will be very slow. To rule 
and to be ruled by fear degrades 
ruler and ruled alike. The mental 
prostration under dogmas, for- 
mulae and men (exalted to-day by 
order, forgotten to-morrow by 
order, as happens all the time in 
Germany, Italy and Russia) is, in 
the long run, morally lowering. 
And it ends by creating habits of 
thought so deep-rooted as to re- 
main after the causes have gone. 


The very experiment of Dicta- 
torships has already proved that 
Liberalism and Democracy are the 
only ideas still worth saving in 
European civilization. Their work 
during the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth has 
been only the initial prologue of 
human liberation. Liberalism and 
Democracy are still to be, with 
changed methods, the instruments 
of human freedom—political and 
moral. 

What, in fact, ails Europe to-day? 
That her bounds are too strait for 
her economic and intellectual po- 
‘tentialities. In the midst of so 


much hatred and so much lack of 

comprehension, this assertion may 

appear Panglossian. And yet, has 

not the big change come about 

under our very -eyes? Thirty 

yezzs ago one could be English, 

French or Italian. .. Nowadays 
one cannot! Those very writers 

whe furnish the gospels of nation- 
alistic hatreds would be desperate 
if their books were not read, trans- 

lated, commented on beycnd their 
frontiers. Our needs, intellectual. 
and economic, run over our front- 

iers; German problems, Italian 
problems, become at once European 

problems. 

Before ithis rovel fact one has 
a right to wonder whether agita- 
tions for formulae of hatred which 
canbe catalogued according to the 
colour of the shirts are not like 
unto the growing violence of 
Domtardments on a front several 
miles long during the .war—the 
terrifying but glad announcement 
of an imminent retreat of the 
enemy. 

It may be, perhaps, that the cri- 
sis will be too long for our lives to 
witness the end of it. And it will 
Ee certain that this crisis is going 
ta leave long marks of degradation, 
moral and intellectual. . . But our 
lives do not matter. For those of 
us wko have neitaer ambitions nor 
hatreds it is joy enough to feel that 
the future will vindicate our loyal- 
ty to the ideals without which 
nothing would be worth saving in 
European civilization. 

CARLO SFORZA 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN WESTERN CULTURE 


[ Dr. F. S. C. Northrop is Associate Professor of Philcsophy at Yale Uni- 
versity. Since he occupies such an important position in the world of learning, 
it is scarcely necessary eto say that he is the possessor of many academic 
distinctions. He has studied in Germany and England as well as in his own 
country. He is the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion (Eastern Division), Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Member of the American Physical Society, etc., etc. He is 
author of Science and First Principles and contributes to numerous journals, 
among which is our own, for he wrote in THE ARYAN PATH of June 1932 on 
“ The Philosophical Foundations of World Understanding”. The following 
article shows how the trend of events in one civilizaticn is the outcome of 
the thoughts and ideas of the philosophers and sages of former eras. The 


noumena of one age become the phenomena of a succeeding age.—Ens. ] 


Western civilization is facing a 
crisis, This fact requires no emph- 
asis. It is evident on every hand. 
However, profound insight, born of 
an understanding of the metaphy- 
sical foundations of culture, is re- 
quired to appreciate its deep-rooted 
significance. 

In a previous issue of this journ- 
al,* and more fully elsewhere,t the 
writer considered the history of 
Western Civilization in the light of 
the fundamental metaphysical 
issue of the relation between matter 
and forms. If the characteristics 
and differences between the Middle 
Ages, the Scholastic Period (1450- 
1600) and the Modern World are 
to be understood, the three philo- 
sophical systems, Platonism, Aris- 
totelianism, and Democratean mat- 
erjialism, to which the problem of 
matter and form gives rise, must 
be kept clearly in mind. 

Nevertheless, there is another 
metaphysical issue, equally pro- 
found and fundamental, which is 
more illuminating with reference 





* Vol. II, 368-376. 


to the present crisis. I refer to the 
metaphysical problem of the one 
and the many. This issue raises the 
question whether reality is one 
thing or many things, whether con- 
tinuity or discontinuity, geometry 
or arithmetic, organized autocratic 
theism, or skeptical, sophistic, de- 
mocratic humanism, is the more 
fundamental. 

This metaphysical issue is inade- 
quate as a basis for distinguishing 
between the three major periods of 
Western culture after the Greek 
Era, since it draws only a dyadic 
distinction. Hence, according to it 
the Midde Ages and the Scholastic 
Period fall together, since Medieval 
Platonism and Aristotelian Schol- 
asticism are both monistic; from 
the point of view of the problem of 
the one and the many, Plato’s Idea 
of the Good, as historically inter- 
preted, and Aristotle’s Unmoved 
Mover, are practically equivalent : 
Both provide intellectual founda- 
tions for unity. But this very fact 
puts the pre-Modern World into 





t Science and First Principles, 1931, New York and Cambridge. 
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direct and sharp contrast with the 
Modern World, and thereby simpli- 
fies the issue involved in the in- 
tense social, spiritual, and intel- 
lectual crisis through which the 
Western soul is now passing. 

The definiteness of this contrast 
appears if we examine any sphere of 
human thought or any social insti- 
tution. Consider the purely intellec- 
tual phase of human experience. 
In the Medieval and Scholastic peri- 
ods all educated men were dom- 
inated by Plato’s Idea of the Good, 
as made explicit in Augustine’s 
City of God, and as actualized on 
earth in Western Latin Europe in 
the One Catholic Church Roman, 
and in Eastern Europe in the Ortho- 
dox Church Greek ; or they were 
taught Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover. 
This meant that every informed 
intelligent person took it for grant- 
ed that rational unity is intrinsic 
in the very nature of things. Thus 
the intellectual foundations for the 
unity, necessary to build civiliza- 
tion, were at hand. It is this single 
scientific and religious concept of 
unity, born out of the empirical 
investigations of Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian and Greek scientists, and 
crystallized and made applicable 
to every phase of thought and 
experience, human, social and 
divine, by the great Greek scienti- 
fic philosophers, that makes West- 
ern Europe the home of a civiliza- 
tion rather than the mere stamp- 
ing ground of a lot of fighting 
tribes. Without this basic intel- 
ligible, divine principle of unity, 
this principle of the rational one, 
demonstrated as eternal and pri- 
mary for Western mankind by 


Greek mathematics and astronomy 
and made explicit and articulate 
in the very depzhs of man’s being 
by Plato and Aristotle, Western 
Culture as we know it, would not 
exist; there would be no Saint 
Augustine with the Church Invin- 
cible, no Holy Fathers and Popes 
with their Church Visible, no Saint 
Thomas with his Summa Theol- 
ogiae, or Dante with the Divina 
Commedia, nor any Greek orthodox 
Church, or European Russia with 
its Caesars and Patriarchs. All 
these, and countless other fac- 
tors, representing the very soul and 
substance of Western Civilization 
in the Medieval and Scholastic 
Periods, are tke fruition of the 
thoughts and actions of men who 
were dominated ky the binding, or- 
ganizing, overpowering and soul- 
sustaining concept of unity. 

And precisely Zor this reason all 
these beliefs and institutions are, 
even when present, utterly alien 
and foreign to the Modern World. 
It is utterly impossible to imagine 
a Nicene Council made up of 
Newton, Descartes, Voltaire, and 
Hume. A single authoritative 
Catholic Church arising spontan- 
eously out of the soil of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries is unthink- 
able. Such doctrines and such 
institutions require, as the barest 
essentials for their existence, in- 
tellectual foundations for unity, 
and such foundations do not exist 
after 1600. l 

The opening of the Modern 
World makes this clear. Galilei’s 
reflections and experiments found- 
ed, what he most aptly termed, 
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the new science of local motion. 
Even Moderns have failed to sense 
the full significance of this. Gali- 
lei’s word “local” is the key to the 
story. Local masses and locally 
measurable forces were revealed as 
the basic causes of the orbits 
of astronomy and the order of 
nature. Given these many masses 
and their many motions and gravi- 
tational effects, the orbits of the 
heavenly bodies can be deduced, 
Newton demonstrated. Also given 
a disintegration of the stellar mas- 
ses, the orbits could change or dis- 
appear. With one stroke, the em- 
pirically-grounded, supposedly eter- 
nal orbits of Greek astronomy, the 
cosmologically verified rational 
unity of Greek and Medieval 
thought, were smashed. When 
Newton and Laplace derived Kep- 
ler’s laws for planetary motion, 
and the irregularities in the Moon's 
orbit, from the mere compounding 
of inertial and accelerative forces, 
the rational one was revealed as a 
mere effect of the physical many, 
the Western World’s intellectual 
foundations for unity were dest- 
royed, and the whole structure of 
Medieval and Scholastic civiliza- 
tion came tumbling down. The 
Church Visible remained, but the 
soul of and rational ground for its 
being, the Church Invisible, was 
gone. The materialistic pluralism 
of Democritus replaced the ration- 
alistic monism of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and a civilization reared on 
dualism in epistemology and the 
principle of plurality in metaphy- 
sics was in the making. 

What happened first in astro- 
nomy and physics with Galilei and 
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Newton was repeated later in ma- 
thematics with Dedekind and Can- 
tor. Irrational numbers and frac- 
tions were defined in terms of 
classes of natural numbers, the 
geometrical, and the number, con- 
-tinuum were reduced to arithmetic, 
and the principle of the many 
again triumphed. Two steps fur- 
ther, made by Frege and Russell, 
and the principle of the many 
applied to logic, also, the very ele- 
ments of thought itself; logical 
atomism was the result ; instead of 
the one idea of the Good, thought 
found itself with nothing but the 
many motion of “such that,” 
“and,” and “or,” etc. 

Education followed. The Schol- 
astic Method with its Trivium and 
Quadrivium, its planned education, 
with logic, rhetoric, medicine, 
mathematics, etc., each in its 
place, and all culminating in the 
metaphysical theology of a Saint 
Thomas, went into disrepute. In. 
its place came the unorganized 
specialization of the sciences, the 
degeneration of philosophy into 
a special restricted subject such as 
ethics or epistemology, the depart- 
mentalization of the universities, 
culminating in its fruits, in the wide- 
ly educated masses for whom the 
psychology of advertising is as pro- 
found a subject as physics or meta- 
physics, and to whom all concepts 
are of equivalent importance and 
none clearly defined. 

This transition from the princi- 
ple of unity to the principle of 
plurality grips politics also. First 
there was the Holy Roman Empire, 
meaningless aná impossible for an 
age without intellectual founda- 
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tions for unity. It is true that the 
movement toward nationalism 
began before che Modern Era 
opened. But even so, in the 
Scholastic Period, it was holding 
fast to unity. Then, there was no 
nationalism of democracies. There 
could be many states but in each 
state the principle of unity was 
supreme; for <here must be a 
King. Moreover, even the many 
Kings must recognize the still 
remaining primecy of unity : hence 
the doctrine of the Divine Right of 
Kings, and the necessity of Royal 
intermarriages in order to possess 
this Divine Right. It is not* until 
the physics of the seventeenth 
century has inspired the political 
philosophy and economic theory of 
the eighteenth century that the 
government of tae many, the rule 
of the masses, begins to become a 
reality. Even as late as 1690, the 
’ English philosopher Locke had to 
attack my namesake Filmer who 
defended the Div_ne Right of Kings. 
It is not necessary to trace the 
transition furth=r. The rule of 
the many in politics, and in business 
has been upon us. We know what 
a culture reared upon the many 
individuals who recognize no 
restricting, justice-producing sanc- 
tion of unity, means. Those who 
lived in the United States in the 
years 1932 and 1933 will never 
forget it. 

The transition from unity to 
plurality in relizious thought is 
equally interestirg, and if anything 
more tragic. We have noted how 
Plato’s Idea of the Good and 
Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover provid- 
ed intellectual foundations for 


unity in Western Culture. It is to 
be remembered how Plato’s natur- 
alistic rational idealism provided 
the >ridge by which Augustine 
passed from Manicheanism to 
Christianity; and how he, having 
made this journey of the mind and 
spirit, outlined the City of God and 
made explicit the Church Invisible. 
This Platonic Augustinian Christi- 
anity with its phenomenalistic 
theory of matter and the attendant 
otherworldliness, provided intel- 
lectual foundations for the ration- 
ality, unity and authority of the 
Earthly Catholic Church Visible, 
and Cominated, :n its doctrine, and 
its inevitable ascetic consequences, 
the course of civilization up to the 
tenth and twelfth centuries. Then’ 
came the Arabs to Spain with the 
real texts and materials of Greek 
knowledge, and their frank Aristot- 
elianism. It is to be noted that 
the transition toward the pluralism 
of Protestantism from the unity of 
Catholicism begen in the Scholastic 
Period. 

However, an examination of the 
philosophical foundations of the 
Scholastic Pericd will show that 
Luther’s move in no way violated 
the primacy of the principle of 
unity, nor was the Reformation 
ever a mere historical incident. 
The metaphysical foundations of 
the Scholastic Feriod are Aristot- 
elian. It is an essential point in 
the Aristotelian metaphysics that 
matter is present as well as form. 
Moreover, one of the functions of 
matter is to introduce the individ- 
ualizing principe. The import- 
ance of this becomes evident when 
one r2members that there is only 
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one instance of a pure form. It is 
matter which permits the one pure 
form to participate or appear in a 
large number of instances. The 
relevance of this for Catholicism 
is most evident. It draws a sharp 
distinction between the one Church 
Invisible, the Form of which has 
but one instance, and the earthly 
material Roman Church Visible 
which, on Aristotelian principles, 
need be but one of many instances 
of the single Church Invisible. Up 


to the coming of the Arabs to Spain. 


this Aristotelianism would not 
make itself felt in Western Europe 
but after their coming it did. 
Dante was one of the first to take 
up the distinction. The moral 
character of the Popes during the 
Italian Renaissance did not help 
matters. Luther, attacking the cor- 
ruption in the Church Visible, took 
up Dante’s theme. The point to 
be noted is that the authority of 
the Visible Church at Rome could 
be repudiated safely by Luther in 
1517 without destroying religion 
and the foundations for unity in 
Western Culture, because the auth- 
ority of the Church Invisible still 
remained; the metaphysical mon- 
ism of Plato and Aristotle was still 
valid. 

But Luther and the Reformaticn 
did not reckon with the coming of 
Galilei and Newton. With the 
new physics, the authority of the 
Church Invisible was also destroy- 
ed : the cosmological argument for 
the existence of God was no longer 
valid. Protestantism having re- 
pudiated the authority of the Vis- 
ible Church, and Newtonian phy- 
sics having destroyed the eternal 


rational order of the astronomical 
universe, which was the basis for 
the Invisible Church, the Modern 
World faced the necessity of losing 
its religion. 

What was true of religion was 
equally true of politics and the 
State. The pluralistic foundations 
of modern culture meant that the 
source of political as well as re- 
ligious authority was to be shifted 
from the one representative of God, 
the King or Pope, to the many 
consciences of the many individ- 
uals. As Plato saw long ago, when 
he wrote the Republic, this means 
skepticism in religion and knowl- 
edge, relativity in ethics, and 
chaos in the State. For the shift- 
ing of the source of religious belief 
and political principle from the 
one God to the many men, meant 
that no measure existed for man, 
and that man was made the meas- 
ure of things. This means neither 
faith nor knowledge, but mere 
opinion and sophistry. Man had 
freedom of belief but nothing in 
which to believe. The many had 
freedom of political action but no 
unifying justice-producing prin- 
ciple to prevent them from destroy- 
ing each other by the clash of 
their many interests. To perceive 
that the Modern World has at- 
tempted to rear culture on nothing 
but pluralism, is to realize the 
meaning of the present crisis in 
Western Civilization: The Modern 
World has at last attained the 
consequences of its own premises. 

Such is the tragic meaning of 
contemporary events in the Wes- 
tern World. But the present crisis 
has a deeper and more hopeful 
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meaning. This reductio ad absurd- 
um of the modern principle of the 
many has affected not merely relig- 
jon and polit.cs, but physics and 
mathematics- also. This means 
that the traditional modern as- 
sumptions ttet reality is merely a 
many, can no longer be assumed as 
- final. In short, intellectual found- 
ations for unity are again a possi- 
bility. 

Space permits but brief reference 
to the scientif.c considerations nec- 
essary to justifiy this conclusion: 
In traditional modern physics, the 
universe was conceived as a mere 
aggregate of microscopic pafticles 
moving in an absolute space. Na- 
ture-as a whole had no structural 
constancy aad no causal unity. 
No basis for a unity, either formal 
or physical, existed. In order to 
keep this theory in accord with 
new evidence, it was necessary to 
introduce an absolute time series, 
and an absolute electromagnetic 
field, or ether All these additions 
represented structural continuous 
factors. In 1995 and 1916, Einstein 
showed that rone of these abso- 
lutes exists as an entity indepen- 
dent of matter, but that the struc- 
tural constancy and continuity of 
space and the ether is the structure 
and continuitr of matter itself. 
More recently zhe wave, as well as 
the atomic, character of matter has 
baen experimentally demonstrated. 
In short, physical nature seems to 
be both one and many. 

In mathemefics Cantor’s reduc- 
tion of the cortinuum to the many 
natural numbecs has been demon- 
strated to leac ` to contradictions. 
The final solction of this difficulty 


is rot a topic upon which mathe- 
maticians agree. It has been ad- 
mit-ed, however, by those who 
have worked the hardest to retain 
the modern theory of mathematics 
(e.g., Ramsey), that its exclusive 
pluralism is inadequate. Also two 
of the most profound students of 
the problem (Brouwer and Weyl) 
hav2 frankly accepted the con- 
tinuum as primary and would 
derive the many from it by abstrac- 
tion and the constructive activity 
of the thinker. 

‘Tnese two developments in con- 
temporary physics and mathem- 
atics are sufficient to show that 
the Modern World has come to its 
end. They are sufficient to show 
also that the crucial problem facing 
us in physics, in the issue between 
field theories and atomic theories, 
and in. mathematics, in the issue 
between the logical atomism of 
Russell and the intuitively-given 
contnuum of Weyl, is the old 
metephysical problem of the one 
and -he many, which we have used 
from the outset as the key to our 
analysis. 

What direction will the solution 
of tkis problem take? The final 
answer which our day gives to this 
question will determine the char- 
acter of Western Culture in the 
coming Post-Modern Era. There- 
are signs, in fact decisive considera- 
tions which indicate that new 
intellectual foundations for unity 
are to be found. The danger is 
that we revert back to pure monism 
and Jose the lesson which all the 
travail of the Modern World has 
taught us. This would be a 
misteke. The Modern World was 
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not born of error, but of one-half 
of the truth: there is a real many 
and there are the temporal forms 
which only the motion of a real 
many can provide. This is the 
Modern World’s permanent con- 
tribution to Western Culture. But 
also there is the one, a primary 
principle of unity. This is the 
truth enshrined in Medieval culture 
which we find we cannot do 
without. In short, there is both a 
real one and a real many. But to 
get these two together without 
contradiction is the crucial prob- 
lem. There are many systems of 
philosophy which provide one 
without the other ; but none, to my 
knowledge, in the Western World 
at least, which consistently retains 
both. Stated in metaphysical 
terms, this means that the princi- 
ple of unity of Platonism and 
Aristotelianism must be combined 
with the principle of pluralism of 
the philosophy of Democritus and 
the physics of Newton. The 
metaphysical significance of the 
macroscopic atomic theory, pro- 
posed elsewhere* by the present 
author, consists in the fact that it 
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attempts to do precisely this. 

If it succeeds, or if some other 
equivalent reconciliation of the one 
with the many arises out of the 
apparent confusions and contradic- 
tions of our present experience, 
then we can say that the present 
crisis in Western Culture has even 
a deeper meaning: It signifies that 
the West, finding truth in the unity 
enshrined in the Medieval World, 
as well as in the plurality discov- 
ered in the Modern World, is 
ceasing to be divided against itself, 
and is passing, by means of its 
Medieval thesis and Modern anti- 


_thesis, into a true synthesis which 


is the fulfilment, and, let us hope, 
the more peaceful realization, of 
its own full being. 

It is to be emphasized, however, 
that this fulfilment of its own real 
potentialities will be actualized in 
the West only when, in addition to 
the union of matter and form, and 
the one and the many, it adds quale 
or the psychical. When this is 
done it should be possible, as my 
earlier articlet in this journal sug- 
gested, for East and West to un- 
derstand each other. 


F. S. C. NORTHROP 


* Science and First Prinaples, 1931, New York and Cambridge. 
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KINDLING THE FIRE 


[B. M. is an of4-world man living by his old-world methods in our era. 
We are fortunate in havirg secured a few reports of his talks to his intimate 
friends. The Bhagavad-Gita is the book he has mastered through long years of 
study and meditation ; but further, having lived according to its tenets more 
successfully than is generzlly possible, his thoughts breathe a peculiar fragrance. 
The papers have teen crarslated from the vernacular: it should be understood 
that they are not litera’ translations, the translator has adhered more to ideas 
and principles: than to words. Although B. M. knows English, his inspiration be- 
comes impeded in employing that medium of expression and so he prefers not to 


use it.—Eps. ] f 


= . He who, unattached to the fruit of his 

f actions, performeth such actions as should 
be done is both a renouncer of action 

( Sannyasi ) and a devotee of right action 

( Yogi}; not he who liveth without kind- 

+ ling sacrificial fire and without ceremonies. 


We must have an Listorical set- 
ting for this yerse. Its definitions 
are contrary tc those to be found 
in the ancient record cf Shruti, left 
behind by Sages and Seers. Also 
in the Smriti, tae Persistent Trad- 
ition rooted in memory -experience, 
and in Yoga-Shastras actual In- 
structions to aspirants fcr Sanny- 
asa and Yoga. Literally speaking, 
the Great Mast=r goes contrary to 
established accepted definitions. 
Why? 

The first third of the Gita is de- 
voted to an exarnination of the then 
existing schools of thought, every 
one of which suffered =rom accre- 
tions and misirterpretations. The 
great art of Sennyasa and Yoga 
had also been corrupted. The 
synthesis whict. like < Sutratma 
connects all pcints of view ( Dar- 
shanas) was broken. The first 
six chapters of the Gita restore the 
synthesis, and in doing this they 
naturally point cut the errors, by 


—Bhagavad-Gita, VL 1. 


emphasizing the true points of 
view. These chapters are neither 
an attack on the false, nor a de- 
fence of the true, but a restoration 
of the lines of thought, at every 
deflection. 

The position taken up by so-call- 
ed Sannvasis and Yogis, 5,900 years 
ago, must have been something 
like that of our free-thinkers, ‘who 
are only nominally free from the 
bondage of bias and fanaticism. In 
reality proud rationalists argue 
without any basis of reason and 
knowledge; their minds are fast 
bound by desires and fancy. They 


. proceed by the negative route: we 


are not this, we are not that, we do 
not believe, we do not accept—not, 
not, not. The moment they begin 
to define what they are, and formu- 
late their principles of ethics and 
of philosophy according to which 
they view life they become con- 
founded. In the days when Shri 
Krishna taught, the Sannyasis and 
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Yogis were taking this negative 
route : their proud boast was that 
they performed no rites and cere- 
monies, they kindled no fire, and so 
on. -Yet a hundred deeds bound 
them fast to their pridé, and much 
talk kindled the fire by friction, 
producing disunity and confusion 
all round. These nominal Yogis 
took the path of irresponsibility 
and indolence : they readily accept- 
ed what they should not do, but as 
readily rejected what they must do. 
They assumed virtues of omission 
but not of commission, and so the 
former became deadly sins. 

On the other hand this verse has 
been exploited by the orthodox 
who make out that the Gita recom- 
mends performance of religious 
rites. It does not. And yet it 
does. It .certainly does not sup- 
port the view of religious ortho- 
doxy. How can it? Synthesis 
of philosophies rises above and 
goes beyond any and every caste 
and race, creed and religion. Un- 
less we look upon the Gita as Ins- 
truction for the human soul we are 
bound to be confused, now by one 
verse, now by another. Therefore 
if the Gita recommends perfor- 
mance of any ceremony it can only 
be such as is performed by the 
human Soul. 

Thisis the first lesson of the verse. 

‘ Secondly, it tells the aspirant to 
righteous living and soul-freedom 
what should be done. Not only 
does the Gita expose what is false, 
but it also expounds what is true. 
It does not only say what a man 
ought not to do, but is positive and 
practical and says what ought to be 
practised. Actions must be done; 


fruits of action must not be al- 
lowed to interfere with that perfor- 
mance. What must not be done are 
deeds which are not duties; and 
duties must be done with an eye to 
present duties not to their future 
results. Thus a man is to be known 
not by what he does not do, but by 
what he actually does. Apply that 
to our present-day Sannyasis: do 
not judge by what they abjure in 
the name of their discipline, but 
by what they do and practise. 

This is the second lesson of the 
verse. 

The aspirant to Righteous Life, 
called upon to do duties and to 
renounce fruits of actions, sorely 
needs some basic principle for this 
exercise. This the verse offers— 
indirectly and by implication. The 
nature of the actor, the doer of 
duties, has to be understood. Ac- 
tion is like energy—prana; its 
result is a form—rupa or body ; but 
itis the actor who alone determines, 
like the Soul, actions and their 
results. Most men act uncon- 
sciously, that is, without any re- 
ference to or without any knowl- 
edge of the nature of the actor. 
If active doing brought peace and 
illumination our active civilization 
would be highly enlightened and 
calm. No-—there are too many 
actions without a cognisance of 
the actor, with the result that the 
world is afire and burning up with 
bad deeds and gcod deeds, but all 
thoughtless deeds. Fire is neces- 
sary, but not knowing the art of 
kindling it we are suffering from 
actions; the reaction will be to- 
wards non-action like those of the 
Sannyasis we mentioned. 
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This vers2 contains, most appro- 
priately, the secret of kindling the 
fire; this instruction forms the 
heart of the verse; because it is 
hidden it :s very often missed. 
This particu_ar Instruction of the 
Gita is named Dhyana-Yoga;; it is 
knowledge about meditation of a 
particular kind; in verse 46 it is 
shown that by this Dhyana the 
man attains <o the superior pos- 
ition of a DEyani. He is superior to 
the man of renances and auster- 
ities ; superior also to the man of 
learning anc even to the doer of 
noble deeds. He who Decomes a 
member of zhis Order belongs to 
the Heart o? the spiritial world. 
It is the most mysterious and 
secret Order whose father-head is 
Marichi, according t some texts. 
These Dhyanis are zlso known as 
Vairajas, wbcm fire cannot con- 
sume, because their bodies are 
composed of the highes= essences 
of Fire. Th2y are men’s real 
friends, guid23 and <eachers, for 
They are the makers of Geniuses 
and Instructors. They kindle the 
latent Soul-fir2 in the Race and 
feed it, from time to time, lest it go 
out. They feed that Soul-fire in 
each of us by pointing out where 
the fuel of knowledge is and how 
it can be used. 

The human Soul is born of Fire 
and is of the nature of are(agni- 
jata); his body is the fire-censer 
(agni-dhana ) . his foremost duty is 
preserving and nourishing that fire 
(agni-rakshana). If we do not 


want to go wrong we must make 
that fire the eternal witness of all 
our deeds. In the marriage rite 
fire is the symbol of faith and love, 
which consume every impurity, 
and of creative wisdom. But that 
rite itself is the representative of 
the higher marriage between our- 
selves and the divinities of our 
Higher Selves, and it is that union 
which enables the Spirit-Soul to 
create Soul-children of radiant 
fierv-form (agni-rupa)}; this is 
what the true Gurus de, for Their 
chelas are Their children. 

In the old rite of Agni-Shtoma 
the mystery of this Order of 
Dhyanis was revealed. * In our 
verse of the Gita the real Sannyasi 
and Yogi is one who knows how to 
preserve the Soul-dre in himself; 
also how to kindle it in others. He 
is a constant performer of cere- 
monies, without a thought of re- 
ward; these acts are tongues of fire 
and proceed from within the heart 
where that fire ever burns. These 
sacrificial acts or tongues of Soul- 
fire ascend towards Tapo-loka, 
the world of Those Dhyanis and 
they receive the grains of incense 
thrown for the blessing of our 
world by the Great Lords. Thus 
also it is not the.chela; but the 
chela’s good sacrifices and noble 
acts of Soul, which attract the help 
and the blessing of the Guru. 
Acticns bind the actor, not to 


‘actions but to the Great Actors 


when we perform deeds without 
caring for their fruits and rewards. 
B. M. 








*Jt is the ceremony or sacrifice performed ac Spring time and it extends over 
several days; its szmbology refers to the birth of self-consciousness caused by the higher 
pitris according to Jindulsm, to the fall of angels according to Christianity, which process 
is fully discussed by =. P. Blavatsky in the second: volume of The Secret Doctrine-—Ep3s. - 


THE FREE MAN ACCORDING TO MARXIAN PHILOSOPHY 


[ John Middleton Murry gives us his interpretation of Karl Marx's ideal 
of the free man. It is doubtful, however, whether most communists or socialists 
would accept even in theory that “the freedom of a truly free man was the 


knowledge and acceptance of his own determination”. 


The “knowing” aspect 


of our determination should necessarily involve something more than the merely 
materialistic interpretation of life and the historical process.—Enps.] 


The great maxim of Marxian 
philosophy concerning Free-Will is 
taken bodily from Hegel: “Freedom 
is knowledge of Necessity.” That, 
to many, seems a barren paradox; 
to some, indeed, almost a bad joke. 
To others it is a word of deliv- 
erance. In which of these two op- 
posed classes we are to be reckoned 
depends primarily, I think, upon 
the side from which we approach 
the maxim: whether from the m- 
side or the outside. Inside and 
outside, in such a connection, are 
manifest metaphors. To approach 
a gnomic and mysterious statement 
from the inside means chiefly to 
have shared the experience which 
underlies the statement, and of 
which the statement is the crystal- 
lisation: whereas to approach it 
from the outside means that one 
has no such clue in one’s own 
experience. “We read fine things,” 
said Keats, “but we only understand 
them when we have gone the seme 
steps as the author.” To read the 
“fine thing” before one has gone 
the same steps as the author—that 
is to approach wisdom from the 
outside; to read it after those 
steps have been trodden—this is to 
approach it from the inside. 

Now, the statement: “Freejom 
is knowledge of Necessity” has 


‘ doctrine essentially the same. 


deep and obvious affinities with 
other mysterious sayings. A close 
parallel to it could be found in the 
secret wisdom of all high religions: 
and I have no doubt at all that the 
experience which underlies that 
statement is essentially ‘religious’. 
To me, it is the bare and austere 
modern form of an identical realiza- 
tion which has been expressed in 
other times and placesin a different 
idiom. But, for the moment at any 
rate, we will confine ourselves to 
seeking affinities in the relatively 
modern wisdom of the West. 
Hegel, from whom Marx took the 
word, was deeply influenced by 
Spinoza, and in Spinoza we find a 
Let 
us note first what Marx, following 
Hegel, actually says. He does not 
say, as many of the “outside ap- 
proach” appear to imagine, that 
“Freedom is Necessity”; he says 
that “Freedom is knowledge of 
Necessity.” The Freedom consists 
in the knowledge. If a man is 
ignorant (as most men are) of the 
Necessity which he unwittingly 
obeys, he is not free. What I am 
seeking to emphasise is that Marx 
does not deny Freedom; he is as- 
serting true Freedom against false 
Freedom—the reality of Freedom 
against the appearance of Freedom: 
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and he is asserting tha: the reality 
of Freedom is achieved when a 
man becomes conscious, fully 
aware, of Necessity. 

The doctriae of Spinoza is that, 
in the ‘natural’ state, a man is the 
mere vehicle of “passion”: that is 
to say, he ss the mere passive 
subject of experience. The neces- 
sary, salutar and crucial change 
takes place in him wren “passion” 
is transmuted into “zct”. This 
transmutation is achieved by the 
Reason (whict. has, of course, noth- 
ing to do with the mechanical 
intelligence). When aman, by the 
operation of keason, becomes aware 
of his own frndamenta: “ passiv- 
ity,” then nis “passions” are 
transmuted into “act”. Putintoa 
form parallel to that of the Marx- 
jan-Hegelian statement, Spinoza’s 
doctrine is that “Activity is knowl- 
edge of passiv_ty”. The statements 
ave, in reality, identical. 

In other wcrds, conscious adult 
Man isthe point at which the Neces- 
sity which gcverns the Universe 
becomes conscious of itself. And 
this all-pervadir.g Necessicy is not 
in the least mechanical. On the 
contrary, it is dynam:c. It is a 
Necessity of the same crder which 
prevails in the zrowth cof a tree, or 
any other living thing. When a 
men becomes conscious that he 
also is complezely subject to this 
dynamic Necessity, his conscious- 
ness ceases to ke at odds with his 
instincts; he is re-integrated into 
the process or life of ‘he whole. 
He is liberated—to use the terms of 
William Blake—trom hi Selfhood 
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ani enters into his Identity.* 
Waereas, when he refused to 
acknowledge his “passivity,” he 
was distraught and weakened by 
internal conflict, claiming for him- 
seli a status-in the Universe which 
his actual behaviour belied, now, 
when he accepts his true status, 
the conflict is resolved, and he be- 
comes a pure Instrument of the 
Lifeprocess, which many men 
hav2 called God. This condition 
of cure instrumentality—which is 
the same as the condition of “per: 
fect service” in Christian idiom—is 
the condition of pure “activity”. 
The ethical corollary is that no 
pure “activity” can have its source 
in the Selfhood. Only when the 
Selfhood is in abeyance, or “‘anni- 
hilated,” as Blake said, is pure 
activity possible. And this is the 
profcund truth which is expressed 
in the great prayer of Jesus of 
Nazareth: “Nevertheless not as I 
will, sut as Thou wilt.” 

This religious and ethical wis- 
dom has, inevitably, undergone 
re-statement after re-statement 
during the advance of the in- 
tellectual consciousness in the 
West. That advance has been 
marked by an effort to achieve an 
ever-dzepening and more com- 
prehensive idea of Nature. This 
has gone hand‘in hand with a 
steacy diminution of the province 
of Super-nature, or the cosmolog- 
ical God. At the moment when 
Nature could be conceived, or more 
truly “imagined,” as one all-inclu- 
sive living process, the need of 
Super-nature, or cosmological God, 





* Much the sama distinction is expressed by others as the distinction between the Ego 


and the true Self. 
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began in the finest minds to disap- 
pear. The first clear statement of 
this non-supernatural religion ap- 
peared in the opening of Book III 
of Spinoza’s Ethics, where he shows 
himself fully aware of the breach 
he was making in traditicnal 
religious thought. 

Now the ‘religious’ potentiality 
of this re-integration of Man into 
Nature depends directly upon the 
depth of the idea of Nature. For 
Spinoza Nature was absolutely non- 
mechanical. Spatiality and thought 
were modes of the all-compreher- 
ding, all-pervading “substance,” or 
“God”. That meant that he did 
not subordinate human nature to 
non-human nature, as the “ mater- 
ialists ” or “ determinists” vainly 
do. 
Nature were revealed no less in 
specifically human nature then in 
the non-human. All that was re- 
quired in order that the process of 
Nature should work freely in men 
was that, by the birth of Reason in 
himself, he should know himself as 
subject to that process: by that 
act of submission the nature of the 
process could declare itself in and 
through him. Under the mode of 
thought the law of the process was 
discovered to culminate in the 
amor intellectualis Dei: or, as 


Spinoza boldly declared, the ex- 


perience of God loving Himself 
through Man. 

This may seem remote from the 
Marxian realization; but, in fact, 
the relation between them is irti- 
mate indeed. Marx did not develop 
for himself a complete philosoph- 
ical-religious position as Spinoza 
did. A religious philosophy exists 


in Marx’s work in the state of im- 
plication merely. The conditions 
of the age in which he lived en- 
forced upon him a complete devo- 
tion to “revolutionary” activity. 
But the crucial point to be realised 
is that this life of activity to which 
Marx dedicated himself was the 
consummation of the religious- 
philosophical resolution which he 
had inherited from Spinoza through 
Hegel. Philosophically and his- 
torically, the great achievement in 
which Marx justly took pride, of 
standing Hegel’s philosophy “on 
its feet again,” whereas before it 
had been standing on its head, was 
a re-assertion of Spinozism from 
the perversions to which Hegel had 
submitted it. What Marx took 


The character and laws of from Hegel was then reduced to his 


adoption of the “ dialectic,” or the 
appropriate logic for the description 
of living process. It is therefore 
within the Spinozist “frame of 
reference,” rather than the Hegel- 
ian, that the philosophic contrib- 
ution of Marx can be most clearly 
apprehended. Marx more fully 
explored the nature of the “ passiv- 
ity ” of man than was possible for 
Spinoza, in days when the science 
of history was embryonic. He dem- 
onstrated the historic modality 
under which the blind vis existendi 
of Spinoza had been compelled to 
operate—the compulsive influence 
of the technique of production on 
the structure of society and thence 
on the transitory legal conceptions 
which appeared as absolute to the 
unliberated mind. Thus we may 
fairly say that Marx developed 
Spinozism on the historical side, or 
that he dotted the i’s and crossed 
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the t’s of the Spinozist affirmation 
that “ Activity is knowledge of 
passivity”. 

I fancy thaz the deep zffinity be- 
tween these two great modern 
thinkers is not unconnected with 
the fact that 5oth were Jews; and 
Į believe tha: the great function of 
the Jewish genius has been to 
mediate between the speculative 
genius of tha East and the practi- 
cal genius of tne West. Hence it is 
that Europe 2wes to Jewry the 
essence of ite own religion : indeed, 
the Western -dea of religion con- 
sists, I should say, precisely in this 
synthesis of the Eastern speculative 
and the Western practical which 
has come to it through Jewry. 
Hence, again, the simple fact, 
(generally tnnoticec) that the 
eleventh of Marx’s crucial “ Theses 
on Feuerbach”—“Philcsophers have 
merely giver different interpre- 
tations of the world; the task is 
now to change it”—is, substantially, 
a revindication of religion from 
both philosopay and theology. For 
the effort of region in the Western 
sense has always been “to change 
the world”. And Merx was per- 
fectly aware of the “religious” 
affinity of hs own effort. Not 
merely is the famous essay “On 
Hegel’s Philossahy of Law,” which 
begins with the declaration that 
understanding of religion is the 
pre-condition of all understanding, 
one of the most profoundy reli- 
gious criticisms of religion that 
have ever beer made, but the evi- 
dence of the statemenz in the 8th 
Thesis on Feuerbach is peremptory. 

All life in society & essentially 
practical. All mysteries, which divert 
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speculation into mysticism, find their 
rational solution in human activity and 
the understanding of this activity. 


That is to say, the mysticism of 
speculation is the phase which 
passes into, ‘and is transcended by, 
complete human activity. This 
complete human activity Marx 
calls “revolutionary, i. e., practi- 
cal-critical”. The phrase seems 
clumsy ; but that is because Marx 
was striving to express a new 
realization. “ Practical-critical ” is 
precisely the synthesis of ‘spe- 
culative’ and ‘active’. And this 
synthesis is achieved when the 
knowledge of passivity, or Necessi- 
ty, is complete in any individual at 
any given moment in human his- 
tory. Such a synthesis produces 
now a Jesus, now a Spinoza, now a 
Marx. That their objective prob- 
lems were different goes without 
saying: that is the meaning of 
Marz’s own pregnant statement 
that Humanity never sets itself 
problems but those which it is able 
to solve. But on the subjective 
side the essential wisdom is the 
same. “ Freedom is knowledge of 
necessity. ” 

Weat changes there are in the 
practical consequences of this 
“Freedom ” depend upon changes 
in the extent and character of the 
knowledge. With every century 
changes, major or minor, take 
place within the realm of Neces- 
sity, and the faculty of knowledge 
develops to recognise them. Marx 
emerged at the critical moment 
when the social morality of compet- 
itive individualism—itself a new 
development since the feudal era 
in the West—was blindly confront- 
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ing the new technical phenomenon 
of machine-production. Marx ruled 
out, instinctively as a Westerner, 
the possibility of “scrapping the 
machine”. He saw that a conflict 
between the “ bourgeois” habit of 
competitive individualism and the 
economic necessities engendered 
by machine-production was inevi- 
table ; and he saw that this conflict 
was taking and would take the 
form of a struggle of the working- 
class to make their human rights 
prevail against the inexorable de- 
gradation with which the compet- 
itive use of machine-production 
must threaten them. In other 
words, since the machine could not 
be scrapped, human beings would 
be. Eventually, these human be- 
ings would rebel against their če- 
gradation, and would overthrow 
“bourgeois” society. But they 
would have to understand the 
cause of their degradation—the nec- 
essity in which they were enmesh- 
ed, To the task of educating 
them into “the freedom which is 
knowledge of necessity ” Marx de- 
voted his life. 

Why did Marx do it? He was 
not a member of the class threat- 
ened with degradation. In the 
“Communist Manifesto” he des- 
cribes his own case. 


Finally, in times when the class-strug- 
gle is nearing the decisive points, the 
process of disintegration in the ruling- 
class becomes so violent, that a small 
portion of the ruling-class separztes 
from it and joins the revolutionary class 
—the class which holds the future in its 
hands. Just as formerly a portion of 
the nobility went over to the bourgeoi- 
sie, now a portion of the bourgeoisie 


goes over to the proletariat—in parti- 
cular a number of bourgeois thinkers 
who have raised themselves to the level 
of a theoretical understanding of the 
whole historical process. 


But why, one may still ask, does 
a theoretical understanding of the 
dynamic movement of history pro- 
duce this effect in men to whom, 
as to Marx, it can bring no advan- 
tage whatever, but only a life of 
contumely and suffering? And no 
rational answer is possible. One 
can say that understanding of this 
kind is possible only by a great 
effort of self-detachment : that itis 
a form, in the West the authentic 
contemporary form, of self-annihi- 
lation. Or one can appeal to the 
great maxim itself: “Freedom is 
knowledge of Necessity.” But if 
one had asked Marx: Was he, in 
taking this crucial decision to 
devote his whole life to the prol- 
etarian cause, ‘free’ or was he ‘de- 
termined’? I am sure he would 
have smiled, because he knew that 
the freedom of a truly free man 
was the knowledge and acceptance 
of his own determination. Then 
he might have appealed to the 
Hegelian dialectic, and pointed out 
that “Free-Will” and “ Determi- 
nism ” are thesis and antithesis : 
their synthesis was what chiefly 
mattered—worauy es ankommt. 
Such a synthesis he experienced 
and was: for the conflict between 
Free-Will and Determinism was 
one, and perhaps the chief, of the 
mysteries whose solution by Rea- 
son was found in creative and 
therefore ‘ revolutionary ’ activity : 
to which the life of Marx was given. 


J. MIDDLETON Murry 
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PRALAYA IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE 


[ Our readers will remember the very instructive series of articles that 
Dr. Ivor B. Harz, 0. B. E., contributed last year on “‘ Modern Science and The 
Secret Doctrine” wherein he compared the latest scieptific teachings on Space, 
Time and Moticn with what Mme. Blavatsky had written nearly fifty years ago 
in her monumental work, The Secret Docrrine. This month he treats of the 
Doctrine of Pralaya as it is being interpreted by science to-day. Dr. Hart is the 
author of Makers of Science, The Mechanical Investigations of Leonardo da Vinci, 
The Great Physrcists and numerous text-books on Physics. Some time ago he 
was an honorary Research Assistant in the department of the History of 


Medicine, University College, and an Extersion Lecturer at the University of 


London.—Eps.] 


Students of The Secret Doctrine 
are no doubt femiliar with the cor- 
related conceptions of Manvantara 
and Pralaya. These are discussed, 
apart from several incidental 
references, in Chapter VII of Part 
II of Book Iof Madame Blavatsky’s 
great work. They are Periods, or 
Kalpas, of activity and of rest—of 
` the ordered davelopment of the 
Universe in the case of Manvantara 
( Manuantara, or between the 
Manus), and tke periods of dissolu- 
tion (Pralaya) which succeed 
them. There are degrees of 
Manvantara and Pralaya, minor 
and major. A quick summary, 
given in a foocnote to p. 172 of 
Book Iof The Secret Doctrine, reads 
thus :— 

Occultism divides the periods of 
Rest (Pralaya) into several kinds: there 
is the individud pralaya of each 
Globe, as humanity and life pass on to 
the next; seven minor Pralayas in 
each Round; the Planetary Pralaya, 
when seven Rounds are completed; 
the : Solar Pralaya, when the whole 
system is at an end; and finally the 
Universal Maha—sr Brahm&—Pralaya 
at the close of the “Age of Brahma.” 
* These are the three chief pralayas or 
“destruction periods.” 

There is no room in this short 


article for any elaboration of this 
important fundamental of esoteric 
philosophy. Readers who look for 
„a detailed account of the processes 
of Manvantara and Pralaya cannot 
do better than study the expos- 
ition of it by Madame Blavatsky in 
the main reference given above. 
Our chief purpose here is to discuss 
the counterpart of Pralaya in 
modern Western Science. Before 
preceeding to this, however, we 
may well add one more quotation 
from The Secret Doctrine to help 
us to visualise the Eastern stand- 
point :— 

‘The appearance and disappearance 
of tne Universe are pictured as an out- 
breathing and inbreathing of “the 
Great Breath,” which is eternal, and 
which, being Motion, is one of the three 
aspects of the Absolute—-Abstract 
Space and Duration being the other 
two. When the “Great Breath” is 
projected, it is called the Divine Breath, 
and is regarded as the breathing of 
the Jnknowable Deity——the One Exist- 
ence—which breathes out a thought, 
as it were, which becomes the Kosmos. 
So also is it when the Divine Breath is 
inspired again the Universe disa 
into the bosom of “the Great Mother,” 
who then sleeps “wrapped in her in- 
visib.e robes.” (L 43). 

What, we now ask, has modern 
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Western Science to show us in 
substantiation of the conception of 
Pralaya? What we may refer to as 
minor Pralayas are both numerous 
and obvious—the alternations of 
light and darkness in day and 
night, of growth and decay, in 
the alternations of the Seasons, 
of the span of human conscious- 
ness in the ordinary sense of 
life and death, and so on. Of 
planetary pralayas we may cite the 
example of the moon, once, almost 
certainly, in the course of its evo- 
lution, possessed of both air and 
water, and therefore presumably 
capable of supporting life as we 
know it; but now almost entirely 
bereft of both, and therefore life- 
less. It is a well-known conse- 
quence of the now generally accep- 
ted kinetic theory of gases that 
when molecular velocities exceed a 
certain critical value (easily cal- 
culated for each individual planet ) 
in an upwards direction, the mole- 
cule in question escapes beyond 
the gravitational bounds of the 
planet. It is the continual oper- 
ation of this factor that gradually 
thins out a planetary atmosphere 
in the course of time, and also grad- 
ually denudes its evaporated 
waters. Another principle, that of 
tidal evolution, has meanwhile also 
been operating, having as its effect 
the gradual and inexorable slowing 
down of the period of the mocn’s 
rotation on its axis from what was 
once but a few hours to the present 
period of 28 days—in what is re- 
ferred to as a condition of dynamic 
equilibrium with the lunar period 
of revolution about its Mother 
Earth in the same period of time. 
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And so the planetary pralaya of 
the moon is virtually complete. 

Nor is it necessary to enter upon 
the time-honoured controversy of 
whether or no there is life on the 
planet Mars to remind the reader 
that here, too, with its much atten- 
uated atmosphere and the dearth 
of waters apart from its polar con- 
centrations, we have an interme- 
diate stage of a planetary pralaya 
in a Jess advanced form of com- 
pletion. 

But what of the Pralaya Maha— 
the dissolution of the Universe it- 
self? Has modern Science nothing 
to shéw in support of this? Most 
assuredly it has. Of all laws or 
principles which modern physics 
has produced, we may say unhesi- 
tatingly that the most unshakable 
and positive is that which is known 
as the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics. The Doctrine of Energy 
nowadays dominates the whole 
field of modern physics. Energy has 
many forms—mechanical, chem- 
ical, electrical, heat—and these 
are all mutually convertible. What 
is known as the Law of the Con- 
servation of Energy tells us that 
the sum total of the energy of the 
Universeis a constant, so that when 
a given quantity of one form of 
energy disappears, its exact equi- 
valent in another form appears in 
its place, the process being one of 
conversion and not of destruction. 
It is upon the consequences of this 
Law that man has improved his 
power of control to provide, by the 
agency of suitable machinery, such 
amenities of life as mechanical 
transport, electric light and power, 
and so forth. It is significant, how- 
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ever, that in all such cases of hu- 
man control. the basic factor is 
fuel—heat energy derived from 
chemical enezgy in one form or an- 
other. And yet, of all forms of 
energy, heat :s itself the least use- 
ful, and ultimately the most inevit- 
able! All ope-ations of energy con- 
version are accompanied by a 
“ wastage ” or “ seepage ” of heat 
energy that b2comes dissipated be- 
yond human control. If we carry 
a current along a wire, some of the 
electrical ene-gy is wasted in the 
heating of the wire. In: every 
mechanism of any kind, the work- 
ing is always accompanied by the 
production of heat, but for which 
an equivalent amount of energy 
would have been available for 
carrying on the work for which the 
mechanism was intended. This 
much energy is therefore “ lost ” 
by radiation uselessly into Space. 
Every known form of energy “pays 
its toll ” in this way. Even when 
we try to convert heat energy into 
more useful forms we cannot 
wholly succeed. Only a small por- 
tion of the fue., for example, that 
is put into the fire box undera 
boiler is actually utilised in work- 
ing the steam engine—the greater 
portion is lost up the flue and out 
into space. The Second Law of 
Thermodynamis tells us that there 
is only one heat-flow natural to the 
Universe—that from the higher 
temperatures to the lower. This 
process is irreversible. There can 
never be a flow from the cooler to 
the hotter. The measure of this 
flow is known as Entropy. 

We see, therefore, that not only 
are all forms of energy gradually 


a 


being permanently converted into 
heat, but also that the general 
tendency in the Universe is for the 
establishing of a uniform temper- 
ature throughout. Such irrevers- 
ible processes as conduction, radi- 
ation, friction, etc., are constantly 
functioning to make the hotter 
portions of the universe cooler and 
the colder portions warmer. Grad- 
ually the limits of maximum and 
minimum temperatures are nar- 
rowing down, and with this ten- 
dency there is less and less heat 
energy available for “useful con- 
version”. While the total energy 
of tae Universe remains constant, 
more and more of it is being dis- 
sipated into Space as unavailable 
heat, and gradually the entropy of 
the Universe is on the increase. 
So we get the Pralaya Maha—the 
gradual stagnation of the Universe 
to a condition of a uniform and a 
useless heat distribution in a life- 
less and a motionless ocean of 
Space. 

Physical research of the last few 
years has, of course, removed us 
considerably from the complete 
simplicity of the “ one-way ” traffic 
scheme of heat energy, and while 
bringing in many respects a clearer 
picture of its processes, has also 
brought fresh and for the moment 
bewildering problems. The prob- 
lem, for instance, of the mechanism 
of re-birth following upon the ulti- 
mate stagnation which we have 
indicated is one upon which the 
modern physicist is silent. More- 
over, the newer ideas regarding the 
electronic structure of the atom 
have introduced a complication of 
detail in the process of dissipation to 
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which we can but make a passing 
reference. Careful study of stell- 
ar evolution shows clearly, for 
instance, that there must now also 
be reckoned a radiation of mass as 
well as of heat, since we now know 
that energy has mass. More- 
over, the existence of what have 
been referred to as “cosmic rays,” 
completely absorbed in the lower 
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atmospheres, and the subject of 
contemporary investigation in the 
great elevations reached recently 
by Professor Picard and others, may 
help us to build up a truer picture 
of the process of the Pralaya Maha 
in the near future. But at least 
the Pralaya Maha may now be 
accepted as a truism of modern 
cosmical physics. 


Ivor B. Hart 


What we desire to prove is, that underlying every ancient popular 
religion was the same ancient wisdom-doctrine, one and identical, professed and 
practised by the initiates of every country, who alone were aware of its exist- 
ence and importance. To ascertain its origin, and the precise age in which it 
was matured, is now beyond human possibility. A single glance, however, is 
enough to assure one that it could not have attained the marvellous perfection in 
which we find it pictured to us in the relics of the various esoteric systems, 
except after a succession of ages. A philosophy so profound, a moral code so 
ennobling, and practical results so conclusive and so uniformly demonstrable is 
not the growth of a generation, or even a single epoch. Fact must have been 
piled upon fact, deduction upon deduction, science have begotten science, and 
myriads of the brightest human intellects have reflected upon the laws of nature, 
before this ancient doctrine had taken concrete shape. The proofs of this identity 
of fundamental doctrine in the old religions are found in the prevalence of a 
system of initiation ; in the secret sacerdotal castes who had the guardianship of 
mystical words of power, and a public display of a phenomenal control over 
natural forces, indicating association with preterhuman beings. Every approach 
to the Mysteries of all these nations was guarded with the same jealous care, and 
in all, the penalty of death was inflicted upon initiates of any degree who divulged 
the secrets entrusted to them. We have seen that such was the case in the 
Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, among the Chaldean Magi, and the Egyptian 
hierophants ; while with the Hindus, from whom they were all derived, the same 
rule has prevailed from time immemorial. 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY, Isis Unveiled, Vol. IL, p. 99. 
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THE ORIENTALISM OF WHITTIER 


[ Arthur Christy actively engages himself in investigating the extent of 


oriental influenc2 on American Men of Letters. 


In THE ARYAN Pats for June 


1933, he wrote cn “ Whittier and the Brahmo-Samaj” and in September of that 


year on “ Emezson’s Oriental Reading ”. 


Now he returns to a consideration of 


Whittier and mcre generally surveys that poet’s spiritual connection with the 


Orient.—Ens.] 


In Romain Eolland’s Prophets of 
the New India appear tkese words :— 

It would be amatter of deep interest 
to know exactly now far the American 
spirit had been impregnated, directly 
or indirectly, by the infiltration of Hin- 
du thought durihz the XIXth century, 
for there can be no doubt that it has 
contributed to tke strange moral and 
religious mentiity of the modera 
United States. ... I donot snow whether 
any historian will be found to occupy 
himself seriously with th2 question. It 
is nevertheless a asycholozical. problem 
of the first order, intimately connected 
with the history of our civilization. 

It is in elaboration of the prob- 
lem Romain Rollanc has sug- 
gested that I propose to discuss 
some of the inzerestinz phases of 
the Orientalism of Whittier. Ob- 
viously, there zre so many aspects 
to the study or the rise of Orien-_ 
talism in America that many 
weighty’ tomes must be written 
before we can mope to see the sub- 
ject whole. Buz we can make a 
beginning, and I know no better 
way than to examine tte works of 
the poets of the people for evi- 
dences of the waning hostility to 
Orientalism because it was “ hea- 
thenish”. It may be pletitudinous, 
but it is true, that where the poets 
lead the people Hllow. i 

The history of the intellectual 
and religious contacts of the Orient 
and America, which stll remains 


to be written, cannot ignore the 
Orientalism which appeared in the 
work of the American literati. It 
is indeed profitable to study the 
organized cults and their swami 
founders, as Wendell Thomas has 
done in his Hinduism Invades 
America, but these cults are only 
the culmination of the long process 
in which the American religious 
soil has been prepared for Oriental 
thought. The harrowing was done, 
I am convinced, largely by poets 
and travellers through whose pages 
and tales the public was uncon- 
sciously weaned away from the 
traditional Calvinistic exclusive- 
ness. Consider the assertion in 
George Willis Cooke’s Unitarianism 
in America that it may be accepted 
as a very interesting fact that “the 
two potent influences shaping the 
ancient Puritanism of Salem into 
Unitarianism were foreign com- 
merce and contact with the Orien- 
tal religions”. To these we must 
add the translations of Oriental 
books which slowly found their 
way into the new nation, books 
which in time contributed both 
figures of speech and essertial 
Oriental thought to some of the 
classic pages of American liter- 
ature. 

The leavening process was the 
more effective because it was not 
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always deliberate. Men often resist 
organized propaganda, but they are 
usually in a hospitable mood as they 
browse through the pages of their 
favourite poets. When the poet in 
particular happens to be so devout 
a soul as Whittier, one realizes 
that the new Orientalism possessed 
formidable allies in the writers who 
were engaged with the eternal 
verities and read the Eastern scrip- 
tures to ascertain the conclusions of 
the ancients who had wrestled with 
the same problems. In illustration 
of a subtle interweaving of Chris- 
tian and Buddhist morality, con- 
sider Whittier’s poem ‘“Disarma- 
ment” which commences with 
Christ’s command “Put up the 
sword!” and concludes with 
echoes of a Buddhist birth-story 
and the moral injunctions of the 
Dhammapada. After a discussion 
of the futility and ghastliness of 
war, Whittier writes of the story 
told in Eastern tents among Mon- 
gol shepherds as they sat around 
their fires, a story of how 
Once, on the errands of his mercy bent, 
Buddha, the holy and benevolent, 
Met a fell monster, huge and fierce of look 
Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 
“O son of peace!” the giant cried, “thy fate 
Is sealed at last, and love shall yield to hate.” 
Now here was assuredly a new 
note in the conservative religious 
poetry of America. Buddha, the 
founder of a heathen religion, was 
labelled “holy” and “benevolent,” 
and addressed as a “son of peace”. 
Furthermore, Whittier goes on to 
inform the reader that 


The unarmed Buddha, looking with no trace 
Of fear or anger in the monster’s face, 
In pity said, “ Poor fiend, even thee I love.” 


At these words the  sky-tall 
monster shrank into the form of a 


I 


dove and hovered, singing over the 
Buddha, 


“Hate hath no harm for love,” so ran the song; 
“And peace unweaponed conquers every E 
wrong, 


A poem such as Whittier’s “ Dis- 
armament” is decidedly not in the 
same genre as Hunt’s “Abou Ben 
Adhem” or Browning’s ‘ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra ” or Matthew Arnold’s 
“Sohrab and Rustum”. In this 
type will be found either a per- 
fectly good Occidental moral which 
for the sake of ornateness has been 
put into a pseudo-Oriental form or 
an interest in the Persian epic 
formin this instance the Shak 
Nameh—because of its rhetorical 
similarities to the epics of Greece. 
Some of Whittier’s poems on the 
other hand made use of the Orien- 
tal scriptures, paraphrasing unique 
passages and with persuasiveness 
teaching some of the very lessons 
which Krishna taught to Arjuna in 
the Bhagavad-Gita. Whittier did 
write poems of the Hunt and 
Browning type, as witness “The 
Khan’s Devil,” “Rabbi Ishmael,” 
“The Two Rabbins,” and “Re- 
quital”, But we may with justice 
say that these were written in a 
well-established, conventional form 
that was not of any particular 
significance. 

Not so, however, such a passage 
as that which appears in “The 
Preacher,” a long poem written in 
celebration of George Whitefield, 
the celebrated religious reformer. 

In exposition of the Vedantic 
doctrine of identity, Whittier 
writes :— 

In the Indian fable Arjoon hears 


The scorn of a god rebuke his fears: 
“Spare thy pity,” Krishna saith; 
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* Not in thy evord is the power of death! 
_ All is illusion—toss but seems; = 
Pleasure and pain are only dreams; 
Who deems he slayeth coth not kill; 
Who counts as slain is Iving still. 
Strike, nor fea- thy blow is crime: 
Nothing dies tut the cheats of time; 
Slain or slayer small the odds 
To each, immortal as Indra’s gods.” 

No readers acquairted with the 
Bhagavad-Gita will faa to recognize 
in these lines an excellent para- 
phrase of a passage ia the second 
canto. 

But a poem even more interest- 
ing because >? its Orientalism is 
“Miriam”. Here we find such lines 
as:— 

Those yellow Lamas who at Meertit pray 
By wind and wacer power, and love to say: 
“He who forg veth not skall, unforgiven, 
Fail of the res: of Buddha,” and who even 
Spare the black gaat that stings them: . .. 

And there aze lines in the conclu- 
sion of the poem which are even 
more significant, for they obviously 
contain Whitcier’s pzraphrase of 
the typical conclusions 2f represent- 
ative cantos cf the Gita. The 
words are placed in the mouth of 
an ancient holy man who 


Knew Manu’s hws, and throrgh his close- 
shut eyes 
Saw things far 2f, and as an open book 
Into the thougtts of other men could lok, 
Began, half chav, half howing, to rehearse 
The fragment of a holy Vedic verse; 
And thus it raa: “He who all things 


forgives 
Conquers himseE and all taings oe 
es 


, works. 


Above the reach of wrong or hate or fear, 
Calm as the gods, to whom he 1s moo 
ear” 


Assuredly here is not a present- 
ation of Oriental teaching in a 
manner designed to estrange the 
Christian reader. Here we have 
an echo of the best of the Gita 
with fitness woven into a poem 
on a very Christian theme. The 
reason Whittier wrote as he did is 
simply explained. He believed firm- 
ly that there were truths in the 
ancient scriptures of all races 
which 


The wiser world hath not outgrown, 
And the All-Father is our owr ! 


I do not have at my disposal the 
space that would permit; reference 
to all instances in which Whittier 
made use of the Oriental scriptures 
or alluded to doctrines and events. 
Nor canI attempt to distinguish 
between the Brahman, Mohamme- 
dan and Confucian echoes in, his 
What I have offered will 
be sufficient if it leads to a fresh 
perusal of Whittier’s pages with an 
eye to discerning the catholicity of 
his sympathies and the variety of 
his interests. His pages offer a rich 
suggestion of the slow processes 
of intellectual and spiritual osmosis 
through which Orientalism has 
permeated the American temper. 
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THE SELF OF MATTER AND THE SELF OF SPIRIT* 


[C. E. M. Joad reviews two volumes of philosophical studies by Indian 
scholars and although he disagrees with their conclusions, he admires the power- 
ful reasoning by which they are supported_—Eps. ] 


Mr. Kaveeshwar has written a 
scholarly study of Berkeley’s 
Metaphysics. The exposition is 
clear, the treatment sympathetic, 
the criticisms acute, and the general 
thesis, that Berkeley, while arriv- 
ing on the whole at the right con- 
clusions, namely, those of Spiritual 
Idealism, tends to defend them 
with unsound arguments, is one 
that will commend itself to Indian 
philosophers. Two points may be 
selected for comment. First, why 
did Mr. Kaveeshwar choose Ber- 
keley for his subject ? Because, 
primarily, he was struck by the 
similarity of many of his doctrines 
to those of the Vidnyanavadin Bard- 
dhas; and struck further by the 
similarity between some of the crit- 
icisms levelled against Berkeley’s 
doctrines, in so far as they assert a 
purely subjective Mentalism by the 
later objective Idealists in Europe 
and the criticisms brought against 
the Vidnyanavadin Bauddhas by 
Shankaracharya. One of the merits 
of the book is, indeed, the frequent 
parallels which the author draws 
between the doctrines of metaphy- 
sicians belonging to different civiliz- 
ations separated in space by half 
the globe and in time by centuries. 

Secondly, Mr. Kaveeshwar de- 
votes considerable attention to 


Berkeley’s doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. He expresses 
himself as being in general agree- 
ment with the common criticism of 
this doctrine that the soul or self, 
as ordinarily conceived, is so closely 
interlocked with the body that it is 
difficult to see in what sense it 
could, if disembodied, be consider- 
ed to be the same self. He quotes, 
for example, with apparent ap- 
proval, Professor Taylor’s criticism 
“unless the soul continued to live 
for aims and interests teleologically 
continuous with those of its earth- 
ly life, there would be no genuine 
extension of our selfhood beyond 
the grave”. Berkeley’s mistake, 
he thinks, arises from his failure 
to distinguish between the empir- 
ical self of our ordinary experience 
and our real self, the Atman, which 
underlies it. The second is im- 
mortal, the first is not. But if in 
ordinary experience I am not 
aware of my Atman—and Mr. 
Kaveeshwar seems to suggest that 
J am not—it is a little difficult to 
see how the doctrine of my im- 
mortality is supported. It may, of 
course, be a fact that some self 
other than the self of which J am 
empirically aware survives; but it 
is not clear why the fact, if itisa 
fact, should interest me. 
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The concept of the dual self may 
serve as a link between the 
Metaphysics of Berkeley and 
Ajntna. The latter is a treatise 
on the nature of ignorance, or, as 
we in the West would call it, error, 
by ‘three profound and subtle 
thinkers, wko are apparently on 
the staff of the Indian Irstitute of 
Philosophy. Although zach con- 
tribution is independert of the 
cthers, the three form in fact 


@ series of parallel statements 
cf what is essentially the same 
position, that of the Advaita 
Vedanta. Let me say at once that 


Ajňänais of the highest philoso- 
Ehical interest and that the three 
contributors exhibit a philosoph- 
ical acumen and dialectical skill 
which, if ther are at all represent- 
atives of modern Indian philoso- 
phical writings, only increase the 
Western reader’s surprise on read- 
ing Mr. Kavzeshwar’s complaint 
that “it is very easily possible for 
an Indian stud=nt to quality himself 
for the M. A. degree in the subject 
oz: philosophy . . . from an Indian 
university, without having any 
considerable—and in some cases 
even the least—knowledge of Indian 
philosophy.” It is not merely the 
fact that Indian philosophy is in 
certain respec:s unique; it is also 
the manifestly high attainments of 
some modern Indian philosophers 
which raise this surprise to the 
point of something like astonish- 
ment. 

What is the problem of error? 
I will begin briefly stating it in my 
‘own way. Either the mind in 
knowing discovers objects existing 
independently of itself, or rt creates 


Pa 


them for itself, or it partly does 


one and partly the other. If the 
first, then error is impossible, since 
we can only know what is; if the 
second, we never know anything 
that anybody else knows, and we 
are forced back upon Berkeley’s 
subjectivism, since our minds are 
shut up each within the closed 
circle of its own ideas; if the third, 
how are we to distinguish the 
one activity that of discovery from 
the other that of creation? How, 
in fact, can we ever be sure that 
we are knowing anything which is 
independent of us and is not 
merely the projected fancy of our 
own minds? The writers of 
Ajiitina, if pressed, would no doubt 
choose the second of these three 
alternatives, yet would so define 
the mind, or rather the self, as to 
rob it of its subjectivist implic- 
ations. i 

Mr. Malkani states the problem 
somewhat differently. Reality, 
he holds, is a single, non-temporal, 
non-substantial spiritual unity; 
it is an Absolute, “ eternally 
accomplished,” eternally existing. 
The individual is himself in his in- 
most being this Absolute. Now 
the world, as it appears, is a collec- 
tion of temporal, material objects, 
extended in space and of apparent- 
ly individual minds which perceive 
them; this appearance must, if real- 
ity is a spiritual unity, be illusory. 
Hence the concept of Avidya ( ap- 
parently used synonymously with 
Ajfiana ) denoting the mispercep- 
tion of things, the perception of 
them, that is to say, not as they 
are, but as they are not! Avidya, 
then, is a form of knowing, not the 
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world of appearance which is 
known. (This, at least, is Mr. 
Malkani’s rendering of the mean- 
ing of the term; Mr. Das seems 
to take a different view, defining 
Ajňäna as “the material cause, the 
stuff of which illusions are made,” 
which suggests the illusory world 
of appearance rather than the mis- 
perception of it by the mind. ) Mr. 
Malkani is anxious to disclaim the 
view that Avidya creates the illu- 
sory appearance it perceives. 
Rather it implies and is implied by 
it—“ the being of Avidya and the 
being of the world are mutually 
implied and partake of the same 
sort of reality.” 

Mr. Malkani’s argument pro- 
ceeds along the familiar lines of 
Idealist philosophy. Reasons are 
first adduced for supposing that 
matter cannot be real; it is full of 
contradictions. Nor, he holds, dces 
the modern realist’s theory that the 
contents of the external world are 
not substantial physical objects 
but sense data, patches of colour, 
raps of sound, and so forth, avail to 
meet the objections urged against 
substantial matter. What follows? 
First, “ we misperceive the real 
when we perceive it as something 
extended in space and time and as 
determined by the law of caus- 
ality.” Secondly, if it has no reality 
in its own right, matter must be 
either a creation of spirit, or it 
must be spirit misperceived or 
misapprehended. The second al- 
ternative, which Mr. Malkani 
adopts, brings us back to the prob- 
lem of the soul or self. There 
are, he holds, at least two souls or 
selves—the empirical self known to 


us in consciousness and the Atman 
which is behind and beyond con- 
sciousness. “There is nothing” 
behind or beyond the true self 
“that can know it or make it an 
object. It is therefore not related 
to objects at all; it is, in fact, pure 
subject.” In short, and not to put 
too fine a point on it, it is the spir- 
itual Absolute which is the sole 
real. What, then, of Ajtana, of 
Avidya? It is an activity of the 
empirical self only and as such it 
is not truly real. In reality itself 
there is no error. In the “Absolute 
Reality which is our true Self, the 
whole realm of the objective, and 
also that ignorance which may 
in a sense be said to be the cause 
of the appearance of the latter are 
cancelled.” 

My inability to subscribe to any 
of these conclusions does not de- 
tract from my admiration of the 
exceedingly powerful reasoning by 
which they are supported. Nor, 
because space has prevented me 
from dealing with the contributions 
of Mr. Das and Mr. Murti, should 
it be inferred that their interest is 
inferior to that of Mr. Malkani. 
All three, indeed, are models of 
what Idealist philosophical writing 
should be. But, although it per- 
mits me to admire, my disagree- 
ment obliges me to protest. A 
proper protest would take a volume; 
but, since error is the ostensible 
object of enquiry, let me enter a 
caveat against the notion that, if 
Monism is to be preserved, error 
can, as Mr. Malkani contends, be 
unreal. For consider; I certainly 
believe the world to be a plurality 
of many things. If the world is 
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as these writers maintain, a spir- 
itual unity, uy belief must be 
erroneous. Is the error I make in 
so misconceiving the world a real 
error or not? If it is real, then 
error belongs to reality, and the 
universe cannct be a unity through 
and through, unless, indeed, it be 
one single, co22rent error. If it is 
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unreal, then it is not really a mis- 
take to hold that the world is a 
plurality of many things. But if it 
is not, then Idealist Monism which 
maintains that it is, must be false. 
In a word’ I do not see how, if 
Idealist Monism is to be maintained, 
error can be unreal. 

C. E. M. Joap 


DEVELOPMENT OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT* 


[ Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A,, Ph. D., is a Sanskrit Scholar of distinction 
and Secretary cf the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. He has 
contributed to t22 Harvard Oriental Series, a critical edition of Rama's Later 
History (Uttaraama-Charita) an ancient Sanskrit drama by Bhavabhuti, and has 
also to his crediz numerous other volumes. In collaboration with Professor R. 
D. Ranade, he i working on a History of Indian Philosophy, of which the 


seventh volume was reviewed by Hugh I'A. Fausset in our issue of November, 


1933.—Ebs. ] 


The present publication belongs to 
the “The History of Civilisation” 
Series, in which 5 included The Life of 
Buddha as Legend and History by the 
same author, published in 1927, of 
which the volume under review is a 
continuation and a complement. Since, 
however, each >f the two volumes 
is designed to.22 more or less self- 
sufficient, there Las been some inevit- 
able repetition end overlapping. This 
book deals more fully with the philos- 
ophical and relig-ous aspects of Bud- 
dhism, while the earlier one stressed 
the legendary, Kiographical and histor- 
ical aspects. Botk the volumes contain 
illustrations, a d2<ailed account of the 
Buddhist Scripzares (by way of an 
Appendix ), a serviceable Bibliography, 
and a full Index 

There can be no question that Dr. 
Thomas is perfectly at home wich his 
subject. He has used most or his 
sources in the criginal, and on any 
point of consequence such as the birth 
or the death of the Buddha, his Temp- 
tations, his First Sermon, his views on 
Nirvana, or 22 interpretation of 








the so-called Chain of Twelve Causes, 
the author is able to cite <lmost ex- 
haustively a mass of authorities ancient 
and modern, Indian as well as Euro- 
pean, with a facility truly remarkable. 
The result has been somewhat unfor- 
tunate to the general reader, who, if he 
comes to these volumes with any clear- 
cut ideas about the biography and 
personality of the Buddha or with any 
specific views on his teaching, is sure, 
after a perusal of these volumes, to get 
his ideas blurred and his earlier be- 
liefs rather unceremoniously shaken; 
and this, in our opinion, constitutes at 
once the strength as well as the weak- 
ness of our author. In other words, 
these volumes deserve to become stan- 
dard works of reference for scholars 
who may wish to find out the docu- 
mentary evidence and the critical 
literature bearing upon a particular 
topic relating to Buddhism, but may 
repel the beginners who may wish to 
win light and inspiration from a study 
of the Founder of one of the greatest 
of World Religions. 

As Buddhism arose in a region and 
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amongst a people not directly under the 
influence of Brahmanic culture, religion 
and philcsophy, we are not surprised to 
find misrepresentations of these in 
Buddhist works, as when they talk in 
season and out of season of Brahma 
(masculine) “ the Creator” and remain 
unaccountably silent about Brahman 
(neuter) and all that the Upanishadic 
philosophy of the Absolute implies. We 
can perhaps understand and allow this 
in the case of the Founder, but were 
not the later exegetes and compilers of 
the Canon expected to know better ? 
And if, nevertheless, they allowed the 
words and arguments to remain as we 
find them to-day, should not this indi- 
cate on their part a greater measure of 
fidelity to the original tradition than the 
author seems generally to concede to 
these later compilations? The compil- 
ers may and do differ amongst them- 
selves on other points where questions 
of immediate doctrinal importance were 
involved. These differences the author 
has fully emphasised. But it is worth 
while emphasising their agreements 
also, as there we can feel as though we 
are treading on surer ground. 

Dr. Thomas has done well in bringing 
prominently to the fore the “ Ascetic 
Ideal ” implied in Buddhism and the 
consequent part that “Yogic” practices 
played in shaping the course of conduct 
and the conception of the Nirvanic goal 
promulgated by it. And as there was 
an equal emphasis placed by the Found- 
er upon moral discipline and self- 
culture as the necessary propedeutic 
to it, both for the lay disciple and 
the avowed monk, Buddhism is 
saved, as the author correctly 
points out, from the charge of being 
a mere “ vulgar magic and thaumatur- 
gy coupled with hypnotic practices ”. 
Nevertheless the actual contribution 
made by Early Buddhism to Ontology 
or Metaphysics seems to be disappoint- 
ingly meagre. When cornered, “ The 
Enlightened One ” gives non-committal 
answers and withal resents being dub- 
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bed Agnostic or Nihilist. The position 
thus taken does not seem to us to differ 
in any essential respects from the posi- 
tion of Yajfiavalkya in the Brhadara- 
nyaka: “ When, however, for him 
everything has become just the Self, 
with what means—and what—could he 
see ? ”—a position which is even more 
logically contained in Guros tu maunam 
vyakhyanam. The frankly agnostic at- 
titude of Safijaya, Bellatthi-putta, which 
the Jain doctrine of the Syadvada 
sought to invest with an apparently 
positive aspect, falls quite in a line with 
the above attitudes, and one is natural- 
ly led to ask whether these more or less 
cognate attitudes to Reality could not 
have been the inevitable reactions 
against the disturbing “ Sophistic ” dia- 
lectics of the great “ Heretic” teachers 
preceding both Jainism and Buddhism. 
That the so-called Akriya-vada, Sva- 
bhava-vada, Bhiita-vada, and the other 
view-points of this heretical philosophy 
were actually held and preached in the 
Post-Upanishadic and Pre-Buddhistic 
period may well be believed in. Not 
only the Jain and Buddhist sources, but 
even Brahmanic sources—the Upani- 
shads and the Mahabharata—vouch for 
their existence. Dr. Thomas seems to 
us to be unnecessarily sceptical on this 
point. Compare Dr. F. Otto Schrader’s 
Ueber den Stand dey Indischen Philos- 
ophie zur Zeit Mahavira’s und Buddha's, 
Strassburg, 1902. 

We confess to a few other minor dif- 
ferences of opinion—mainly of empha- 
sis—with the author. But the sterling 
merit of the work remains unquestion- 
ed. To books on Buddhism there is no 
end. But we must frankly admit that 
we have not so far come across any 
other book of this compass, packed full 
of reliable information and calculated 
to afford a clear perspective of the 
origin and evolution of Buddhist thought 
in all its aspects. We congratulate Dr. 
Thomas on his achievement and unhesi- 
tatingly recommend the book to every 
Serious student of Indian Philosophy. 


S. K. BELVALKAR 
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A MODERN YOGA* 


[ Sri Krishnaprem comes from a cultured and well-to-do English family. 
His original namə was Ronald Nixon. He took his tripos at Cambridge in Mental 
and Moral Sciences. A brilliant and deep student of philosophy, it was with him 
a case of love at first sight with the Vedanta which made him adopt India as his 
spiritual home. He came first as a Professor of English at the Lucknow University, 
but gave up this very highly-paid end much-coveted post for a Professorship at the 
Hindu University >n a small salary, because Benares attracted him deeply. Later 
he gave up that ast also, and gave away all his savings and belongings, to resort 
to Almora, a poo- Vaishnava. He is now at a small Asram in the Himalayas 
under the guruship of Sri Mataji, a Brahmana lady who retired from the active 
duties of life and who is a devotee of Sri Krishna. It was there that Ronald 


Nixon changed his. name.—Eps. ] 


A new work “from the pen of Sri 
Aurobindo is an event. The present 
volume is a collection of writings deal- 
ing: with. problems and difficulties 
raised for the mcst Part by some of 
those who are éspiring to lead the 
spiritual life uncer his guicance and 
consequently has for sidhakas an even 
greater interest then works addressed’ 
primarily to an o.cside public: 

To avoid possible misunderstandings 
it is perhaps as well to say that the 
yoga treated in tais book has nothing 
in common with the so-called “ yoga” 
which, i am told, is having quite a 
vogue in the sillier circles of the West 
and which concerns itself with such 
things as standing on one’s head and 
breathing rhythmically, psychic trivial- 
ities or ridiculous “ concentration ” on 
health, wealth and happiness. It ceals 
with the high spizitual quest that even 
so long ago as the time of Yajfiavalkya, 
was anuh panthé ritatah puranéd— ‘the 
ancient narrow Fath that stretches far 
away.” 

There is perhaps no one writing in 
India whose worcs on this subject will 
be listened to with more respect chan 
Sri Aurobindo, amd that for two very 
good reasons: first, his powerful and 
keen intellect, and secondly his prolong- 
ed and arduous sadhana, a sadhana 
which, I understaad, he is still pursu- 
ing. This book, moreover, is clearly 
based on the autkcr’s own experience. 


It may be briedy stated that the 


central method of this yoga is an integ- 
ral and comprehensive offering of the 
whole nature to the Divine Reality. The 
technical methods af the classic yogas 
are not rejected but are all subordinated 
to this central “ samarpan” which is, 
as it were, their soul and must include 
our whole being, physical, emotional, 
mental and spiritual. There is to be no 
ascetic dualism but an ascent which 
springs from the whole nature. Rejec- 
ting the selfish desire to “ live one’s 
own life,” the aspirant bends all his 
powers, purified by the discipline of 
yoga, toa winged ascent to the one 
Divine Reality and to a poised waiting 
at the feet of that Reality. 

At this point, the point at which 
many mystics stop, the second move- 
ment of this yoga commences. The 
sadhaka, emptied of self but filled with 
the Light and Power of the Divine 
according to the level to which he has 
been able to rise, now seeks to retrace 
his steps and to descend again to the 
lower world bringing down with him as 
much as he can hold of the Light and 
Power with which he has been filled, 
thus transforming his lower nature and 
ultimately making o= it a centre in this 
lower world through which can take 
place the manifestation of a diviner 
reality than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. Thus there is a twofold. move- 
ment: an ascent fe the Divine and a 
descent with the Divine; an ascent to 
the “kingdom of Heaven” and a 


* The Riddle ¢ Gis World by SRI AUROBINDO ( Arya Publishing House, Calcutta. RS 2s 
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building of that kingdom of Heaven here 
on this earth; no mere shaking off of 
the dust of this world in “a flight of 
the Alone to the Alone,” but an attempt 
to transmute, to divinise life here by 
providing channels and centres of mani- 
festation for that spiritual Reality which 
is, even now, the very basis of this and 
all other worlds but is hampered and 
clogged in expression by the “ tamasie ” 
inertness of the world of matter and the 
inharmonious self-seeking of the werld 
of mind. 

This, and nothing less than this, is the 
aim of this yoga. Soul, mind and body, 
all must be transmuted. The soul must 
no longer remain a pale starved shadow 
but must become a vivid and radiant 
existence, a centre pulsating with 
Divine Light and energy, dominating 
and using the mind and body. The 
mind, too, must no longer remain a 
mere analytic machine, revelling in its 
proud independence. Instead it must 
realise its subordination to the soul and 
assume its proper function, that of the 
formative power, that which impresses 
with form, not merely the raw material 
of the world but also the formless ( in 
the sense of transcending form) truth 
of the soul. Even the body, the 
“despised and rejected” of so. many 
mystics, must become a harmonious 
vehicle of the Divine Life in the same 
way that a block of marble from being 
a lump of dead matter becomes a 
radiant expression of the sculptor’s 
idea. It is no narrow or unworthy 
ideal, no mere salvation-seeking, but a 
noble attempt to “remould things 
nearer to—not the heart’s—but the 
Divine desire,”. and it is one which 
should commend itself to the attention 
of all whose eyes are not utterly blinded 
by the follies of materialism. 

Nor need the so-called “ intellectual” 
turn up his nose in scorn. Here is no 
pseudo-science, no obsolete psychology, 
no fanzastic cosmology. Though I, at 
least, am in no way prepared to admit 
that the old systems represent merely 
“the childish lispings of humanity ” 
or whatever the silly phrase was, yet it 
must be admitted that they have long 
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ceased to be understood by the maj- 
ority, including many of their ortho- 
dox commentators who manage some- 
times to shed more darkness upon light 
than light upon darkness. In this 
system a new terminology has been 
forged, which is more easily intelligible 
to the mind trained in modern ways of 
thought. It might be suggested that 
the value of a second edition would be 
greatly enhanced if an appendix were 
added giving explanatory accounts of 
some of fhe more important technical 
terms such as “vital,” “psychic,” “super- 
mind” and others which are all used in a 
highly technical sense which has to be 
gathered from somewhat inadequate 
data as the book proceeds. 

One outstanding feature of the book 
is its Clear differentiation between the 
spiritual experience of yoga and the 
merely intellectual concepts of idealis- 
tic philosophy or the emotional intu- 
itions of poetry. The intuitions of the 
poet, shot through as they sometimes 
are with spiritual light, are too vague 
and evanescent to be of practical use. 
They are like the delicate plants that 
branch out in beautiful shapes beneath 
the surface of a lake but which col- 
lapse into a sloppy shapeless mass 
when you take them out of the water 
for examination. 

It is characteristic of this age of pop- 
ular education that many people sup- 
pose that anything can be learnt by a 
patient study of books. But there are 
some things which can never be learnt 
in this manner, and yoga (in any form) 
is one of them. Yoga is the art of the 
soul and it can never be learnt without 
the living contact with a master. All 
attempts to practise yoga without a 
Guru, and a real Guru at that, end 
either in disappointed failure, trivial 
psychism, ill-health or madness. The 
present writer has seen with his own 
eyes cases of all the above occurring to 
uninstructed or ill-instructed would-be 
yogis. 

Some of the dangers and difficulties 
on the path are discussed in the chapter 
on “ The Intermediate Zone”. Its per- 
usal will enable the reader to under- 
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stand how it is that there are so many 

“ Avatars” and “fivanmerktas” roam- 
ing about the world nowedays and so 
many prophets with “ divine inspira- 
tion” seeking to save our souls though 
their own seem <o the cuter eye as 
much in need of salvation as ours. The 
prevalence of such people, by no means 
all charlatans, -i3 often a ground of 

_ scepticism to the superficl, but it is, 
in reality, an in2zitable phenomenon, 
alvzays liable to xcur ta those who 
essay the mystic path without adequate 
guidance. In ths sphere, as -n others, 
Sri Aurobindo giv2s us advice which is 
clear and definite, that is to say, as defi- 
nite as could be 2xpectec in a realm 
which he well describes as one of “half- 
lights and tempting, but often mixed 
and misleading experiences”. 

In fact, all thrcugh, the 300% is char- 
acterised by the clear definiteness of 
thoight that real experience gives. 
Many have got irb the Wey | cf suppos- 
ing that the word “mystica” is synony- 
mous with the word vague,” and that 
all spiritual writings will have zn elusive 
dreamy texture, < sort of Caltic twilight 
which conceals mcre than izt reveals, 
and, har pices rich :n the suggestion of 

infinite possibilities, is apt to be poor in 
definite content and disappomting in 
realisation. Such readers will fnd that 
the life of the spirit car be written 
about with a concrete clarity which will 
surprise them, a c_erity of thought and 
expression which. while it wo often 
crystallises into sterile dogmas at the 
hands of subsequemt generations, is yet 
clearly visible in tte writings of many 
of the great mystics. 

The concluding section of the book 
contains a gallant ettempt to give come 
explanation of the origin of the cosmos 
which, if it cannot be the whole truth, 
will yet serve as some sort of a prop to 
those whose mind3 cannot stand alone 
but demand some znswer az lezst to the 
great question as zo why this cosmic 
process with all-Hs misery emerged 
from out the blissful splendour which 
lies beyond the flaming rampar-s of the 
world. 

Let us, however, turn away =rom the 


contemplation of the ultimate insolubili- 
ty back to the yoza which, with its 
double movement, stands before us like 
a challenge. Are we going to remain in 
our own selfish littlenesses, forever chas- 
ing tke tail of, our own desires, or are 
we going to lose our selves that we may 
find them again in selfless co-operation 
with the one Divine Reality which rules 
us all, mystic and materialist alike ? 

A great and sympathetic Western 
writer has described Sri Aurobindo as 
believing that “ humanity is going to 
enlarge its domain by the acquisition of 
a new knowledge, new powers, new 
capacities which will lead to as great a 
revolution in human life as did the phy- 
sical science in the nineteeath century”. 
Now this seems to me a misrepresenta- 
tion of the true yoga, as dangerous as 
it is slight. Yoga is not something to 
increase the vital well-being and cultur- 
al development of humanity as such, 
something like eugenics or the wireless. 
Any view that places the emphasis on a 
mere humanity is then clearly wrong, 
for it is the service of the Divine Re- 
ality and its manifestation in humanity 
and elsewhere that is the heart of the 
yoga and this difference, slizht or purely 
verbal as it may seem to humanist mod- 
erns, is yet of profound significance 
and makes all the difference between - 
the high spiritual endeavour of the 
ancient East and the ephemeral human- 
ist progress of the modern West. Not 
that such ‘ “progress” is in any way to 
be deprecated in itself, but it is a pheno- 
menon belonging to a far lower level 
than this or any other yoga. 

I have one slight criticism, that Sri 
Aurobindo does something less than 
justice to Buddhist yoga. It appears 
to be considered that Buddhism taught 
world-negation and escape into a trans- 
cendental region beyond the cosmic 
process. No doubt this is true of 
certain Buddhist schools, but it is by no 
means true of al. The extremely 
influential Mahayana schools, or some 
at least of them, taught the nobler 
Bodhisattva doctrine and, rejecting what 
they termed “the Nirvana of the 
Arhata” held that supreme enlighten- 
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ment consisted in the realisation that 
Nirvane and Samsara are one and the 
same reality which they termed “bhuta 
tathata”. Ashvaghosha, perhaps the 
greatest of all Buddhist philosophers, 
expressly teaches that enlightenment 
has two aspects which hé terms “ praj- 
fia "and “achintya karma”. The 
first may be regarded as the centri- 
petal force leading to realisation of the 
Unity and the latter a centrifugal force 
working for the spiritual welfare 
of all beings. I do not propose to 
discuss here the question as to how far 
this doctrine is equivalent to the 
“double movement ” of Sri Aurobin- 
do’s yoga but it must, I think, certainly 
be admitted that the escape from the 
cosmic process by no means constitut- 
ed the sole message of Buddhism. 

To return to the yoga, it may be of 
interest to enumerate the qualifications 
which are necessary for one who 
aspires to tread this path. From a 
study of the book it becomes clear that 
they do not differ essentially from 
those demanded by the masters of old. 
“ A central sincerity,” “a fundamen- 
tal humility, ” the ability to do all work 
in “a spirit of acceptance, discipline 
and surrender, not with personal de- 
mands and conditions but with a 
vigilant conscious submission to control 
and guidance,” a calm equanimity and 
a faith that “ in spite of our errors and 
weaknesses and in spite of any immedi- 
ate appearance of failure, the Divine 
Will is leading us, through every cir- 
cumstence, towards the final Realisa- 
tion”. Above all, transmuting all by 
its constant presence, must be a burn- 
ing aspiration towards the Divine and 
a desire to offer oneself and all that 
one has for the Divine service quite 
irrespective of what part one may be 
called upon to play in the Divine LILA. 
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Clearly, the yoga is no passing 
amusement for those in search of a 
new sensation. It is the age-old spir- 
itual path, the “Great Work” of the 
alchemists, the transmutation of the 
whole character, and this can never be 
an easy task, for although the actual 
transmutation is and can only be 
accomplished by the Divine Grace, yet 
the preliminary drudgery, the prepar- 
ing of the vessel for that Grace must 
be accomplished by one’s own efforts. 

Perhaps there will be some whose 


- first question will be whether this yoga 


is a jnana yoga, a bhaktt yoga or a 
karma yoga. 1 will leave such lovers 
of classification to find out the answer 
from the book itself or from the follow- 
ing few remarks. Here is knowledge, 
the Knowledge that there is nothing 
but the One Divine Reality, the “sar- 
vam khalvidam Brahma,” of the 
Upanishads: here is bhakti for it sets 
forth the necessity for unchanging love 
of and self-surrender to the Lord, the 
atmanivedana which is the culminating 
stage of the ninefold bhakit of the 
Srimad Bhagavat: and here is karma 
for it expounds the unattached skill in 
action, the “karmasu kaushalam” of 
the Gita. 

Beyond all classifications stands the 
One, the Supreme, the Stainless Eter- 
nal, changeless amidst His own eternal 
change, effulgent amidst His own dark 
shadows. All paths are His paths and 
this book stands as one more testimony 
that, even in this age of dark materi- 
alism, the ancient, razor-edged Path is 
open for those who have the courage 
to walk therein: “ tena dheera apiyanti 
Brahmavidah swargam lokamita urdh- 
wam vimuktah ”—" Thereby the calm 
wise who know the Brahman, released, 
come unto the high Heaven world be- 
yond.” 


SRI KRISHNAPREM 
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WAR* 


[ Henry Fratt Fairchild is the Professor of Sociology in New York 
University ; here De analyses the different programmes offered for, war-preven- 


tion, and finds thon wanting.—Eps. ] 


The title of this book was apparently 
chosen more for its popular appeal 
than because of ts applicabili-y to the 
nature and subje>: matter of the trea- 
tise itself. A more apt title would 
have been “The Political Expert’s 
Analysis of the Present Obstacles to 
Peace”. If the reviewer is justified in 
his assumption <hat. the “ intelligent 
man” referred tc ts just the ordinary 
layman with an everage I. Q., who can 
be reasonably identified with himself, 
then he is forcec to say blunzly that, 
except for the est chapter—Harold 
Laski's contribution,—he finds very little 
in this volume in {te way of suggestion, 
as to what he cer do, or what he can 
urge others to do, that will really be 
effective in preventing future wars. 

To begin with, -he book is much too 
long for such a iyman, too detailed, 
too crowded wick minute historical 
data and abstract analyses of technical 
factors, forces, aad relationships. All 
that the average intelligent man is able 
to grasp, or needs to know, abaut these 
matters could have been coadensed 
into a quarter of zhe total number of 
pages (564). On the other hand, there 
are enormous gaps and deficiencies 
with respect to findamental matters 
about which the =ctelligent man needs 
and craves informetion and understand- 
ing—but more of this later. 

Except for the aforementioned last 
chapter, the book :s essentially a brief 
for the League o? Nations as the one 
outstanding hope for the elimination of 
the international anarchy that Norman 
Angell so well portrays in Lis first 
chapter. Coming at a time wien the 
League has recently suffered several 
severe body blows with a resulting 
decline in prestige, this elaborate de- 
fence, with its suggestions for improve- 
ment, is salutary and welcome. Cer- 

* The h a Way 2o Prevent 
Gollancz, Ltd., 5s.) 


tainly nothing else has yet been offered 
that could take the place of the League, 
with all its weaknesses and deficiencies. 
But the treatment of the subject in this 
book is too largely re-threshing of old 
straw to give the intelligent man much 
inspiration or enlightenment. Gilbert 
Murray’s demonstration that the Treaty 
of Versailles is, not the towering ob- 
stacle to peace that many liberals think 
it is, is interesting and useful.- But to 
take eighty-seven pages in proving 
that a certain treaty is not seriously 
impeding peace is a distinctly negative 
way of helping the intelligent man to 
know what to do to prevent a war that , 
is actually impending. If we can’t stop 
war by revising the Treaty, what can 
we do? 

Much the same can be said of C. M. 
Lloyd’s chapter on the “ Problem of 
Russia.” and Charles Roden Buxton’s 

“Inter-Continental Peace ”. There 
is much that is anachronistic, in parti- 
cular, in the discussion of Russia in the 
light of recent events. Viscount Cecil’s 
discussion of “ The League asa Road 
to Peace” is the kind of a closely 
reasoned, well-informed, comprehensive 
production that one would expect from 
that source. But the pallidness of its 
tone may be judged by the closing 
paragraph :— 

it cannot be too 
Pria Prevention of Ware etna 
negative business, a repressive action to be 
taken ina The best and surest of all 
tas earns Weed 
es 20 e can 

help to-do that. When the advantages of 
peaceful co-operation are seen to be so great 
that no State will dare to throw them away, 
and when the individual citizens, the unofficial 
organisations, and the Governments are firmly 
resolved to withhold those advantages from a 
violator of the minimum code of peace, then 
the prevention of war will be assured. 


What is ‘the intelligent man to do 
War. Edited by LEONARD Woor. ( Victor 
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about all that? Of the same general 
character is W. Arnold Foster’s long 
chapter on “ Arbitration, Security, 
Disarmament ”. 

What this book lacks is fresh view- 
points, original approaches, searching 
analyses of factors seldom recognized, 
and practical suggestions as to what 
the Jay individual can actually do. The 
reviewer does not claim to have read 
every word of the volume, and conse- 
quently he is under some restraint in 
specifying matters that it does rot 
contain. But certainly there zre 
enormous deficiencies. When practi- 
cally all students who approach inter- 
national relations from the sociological 
point of view agree that over- 
population is one of the greatest 
causes of international war, if not 
actually the dominating one, why is not 
an extensive treatment of thissubject 
included in this book ? True, Norman 
Angell touches upon the theme very 
briefly (page 485), but dismisses it with 
the apparent assumption that bet-er 
co-operation is all that is needed to cor- 
rect overpopulation—a most dishear- 
tening finger-snapping at the establish- 
ed body of population theory. 

And tow much the book would 
have gained by a really searching 
inquiry into the nature of group loyal- 
ty, the essence of nationality, the 
derivation of the actual forces that 
drive peoples into armed conflict with 
each other! The probing into the 
causes of war scarcely scratches the 
surface, and how can the intelligent 
man know what to do about war if he 
does not understand the real causes? 
And why, oh why, is there no really 
objective, vigorous, discussion of the 
future of the League, and the changes 
that might be made in it which would 


add to its strength and effectiveness ?: 


For example, Norman Angell points out 
the discrepancy between the order of 
the individual state that possesses a 
police force and the anarchy of the 
international association that has no 
such agency. But instead of following 
the argument to its logical conclusion, 
and looking the need of an inter- 
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national police force squarely in the 
face, he shies off and says :— 

This must not be taken as an implied 
argument in favour of a centrally organized 
police force for the world, an international 
army. (p. 47). 

Why not? What reason is there to 
suppose that sixty-odd nations, with 
widely divergent languages, traditions, 
standards, and modes can devise a 
basis for permanent peace without the 
use of an instrument which every 
separate nation on earth, however 
homogeneous it may be, has found 
indispensable? To say that the very 
diversity makes it difficult is no 
answer. The intelligent man is inter- 
ested in knowing what is the logical 
and the effective thing to do. If the 
necessary thing is made impossible by 
various contributcry factors, then 
there is nothing to do but to resign 
himself to recurrent wars until the 
nations have been brought to the point 
of facing the inevitable. Dismissing 
necessity because of difficulty gets one 
nowhere. 

There remains, then, Harold Laski’s 
plea for the abandonment of individual- 
istic capitalism, and the establishment of 
a communalized form of social organi- 
zation all over the civilized globe. 
This is courageous, reasonable, inspir- 
ing, and convincing. This is some- 
thing that would bring many desirable 
results, aside from the prevention of 
war. It is doubtful if it would prevent 
war, as long as nationalism, group 
feeling, and ethnic egoism persist. The 
assumption that all international war is 
the result of capitalistic activity is by 
no means proved. Commercial rivalry 
may be one important cause of war, 
but it is by no means the only one. 
And in many respects, Laski’s treat- 
ment is quite inconsistent with the rest 
of the book, which assumes that the 
League of Nations is to continue to be 
as association of capitalist states (p. 195). 

And so the intelligent man is left 
still groping in the dark, with no 
discernible pathway leading to the 
shining haven of peace. 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
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Coleridge : Sdect Poetry and Prose. 
Edited by STEPHEN POTTER. (Nonesuch 
Press, London. 33. 6d.) 

Like Ruskin, Coleridge would at 
intervals write a volume consisting of 
the titles of wo-ks he was about to 
write. He was fond of referring to 

“ his system ”—-hħe great philosophical 
work he never produced. He never 
found a suitable Form in which to 
present all his priceless talents to the 
world. Yet after a hundred years that 
Form has been found. Mr. Stephen 
Potter has taken the fragments from 
all their different nooks, from the 
Biographia Literzria, the Aids to Reflec- 
tion, the Notebooks, the Table Talk, 
the Theologicel and Metaphysical 
Discussions, the Political Journalism, 
gathered them together selectively in- 
to one splendid vclume—and, suddenly ! 
Coleridge emerz2s in a perfect form. 
The element of surprise, of joy, as we 
come unexpectelly upon gems of 
wisdom, eloquence, and mysticism, as 
we miraculously pluck the pearls from 
their hiding place, could not be achiev- 
ed in any other form. It strikes me 
as a noble piece af work. 

Mr. Potter’s selection from the poetry 
is also happy. VToleridge excelled in 
Fancy when he wanted to excel in 
Imagination. Bat the famous poem 

“Kubla Khan” be.ongs to no category. 
Does this dreamfoem mean anything ? 
On the face of i:, nothing. And yet 
its very phresology invi the 
assistance of Frecd. Mme. Blavatsky 
draws attention to the possibilities in 
an Essay on Dreams, and we wish that 
she had followed it up. 

. I could quote Zrom this volume sixty 
paragraphs of immediate relevance to 
readers of THE ARYAN PaTH-—for Col- 
eridge belongs to our era. I choose 
two :— 

(1) I have known some who have been 
rationally educated, a£ it is styled. They were 
marked by a microscopic acuteness, but when 
they looked at great things, all became blank, 
and they saw nothirg, and denied (very ae 
cally ) that anything could be see 
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formly put the negation of a for the 
possession of a rat called the want of 
imagination ju ent, and the never being 
moved to rapture p y! 

(2) What is it ae I employ my meta- 
physics on? . To clearest 
notions and living ecral imatincta ? To ex- 
tinguish the light of love eS í 
a folly d I 

0) 

demain of those who have thus ely an the hice. 
sed organ of language, to support all old and 
venerable truths, to support, to kindle, to 
project, to make the reason spread light over 
our feelings, to make our feelings suffice vital 
warmth through our reason—these are my 
objec:s and these my subjects. 

Those two quotations are sufficient 
to show why it was that Coleridge 
wished to make it his chief task to 
establish the distinction between 
Reason and Understanding, with their 
relatives Imagination and Fancy. Such 
a distinction is by no means as difficult 
for us as it was a hundred years ago. 
It is the now familiar distinction 
between unintellectual and intellectual 
knowledge, between cerebration and 
intuition, between arguing and seeing, 
between reflecting and contémplating. 
Wordsworth t called Imagination 

‘Reason in her most exalted m 
Whether we use the term Reason or 
Imagination we mean an inward 
beholding, a direct aspect of truth. 
Fancy, on the other hand, the decor- 
ative play of the Understanding, is but 
the clothing of faery-like imaginings 
with reality instead of quickening our 


sight of the Real with the powers of 


the imagination. If we grasp these 
distinctions we shall easily understand 
Coleridge’s worship of Wordsworth. 
For Wordsworth possessed the natural 
faculty for demonstrating In poetry 
this function of Reason and Imagina- 
tion, while Coleridge himself, by some 
strange irony, possessed a natural 
faculty for employing Fancy, with the 
result that this superb philosopher and 
metaphysician is chiefly known as the 
author of Zhe Ancient:Mariner and 
Christabel.! 

J. 5. COLLIS 
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The Christian Renaissance. By G. 
WItson KwnicutT. (Macmillan & Co., 
London. 12s. 6d. ) 

This is a book of deep interest. It is 

_ tributary to that strong current which 
now is carrying away the mind of 
thoughtful men from the abstract and 
mechanical towards the concrete and 
the vital. As Dr. Whitehead calls “or 
a New Reformation, so Professor 
Knight announces a New Renaissance 
in harmeny with the dynamic truth of 
the New Testament. He wishes to see 
a Christianity which can live in union 
with Renaissance science ( that he be- 
lieves is already without difficulty ) and 
in union also with the life-consctousness 
of the Renaissance, that delightful 
sense of a great expansion of heart 
and mind and action which is seen in 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe and others 
of the Renaissance poets. His key- 
thought is of the creative marriage 
between soul and body, heaven and 
earth. Nature with its love and joy 
and beauty can and must be given its 
true place in religion. Christianity has 
too often been dark and threatening. 
“ We are still afraid of Jehovah, for- 
getting the Christ.” But to Dante, 
whatever medieval glooms beset his 
poetry, Paradise meant love and joy 
and beauty and dance and banquet 
and laughter. So Jesus “ would have 
us blend our life with the life around 
us, incarnate our instincts along the 
creative rhythms of nature”. He 
would have us live our metaphors, as 
in that Incarnation whereby the divine 
Logos is married to humanity. 

Professor Knight tells us that his 
vision of the Christian Renaissance arose 
from his experience in the interpretation 
of Shakespeare. By studying the Bidle 
or Shakespeare or Dante or Goethe 
“we raise our understanding beycnd 
the complexities of history and litera- 
ture ... to Life itself”. Poetry end 
vision have been failing us for a 
long time. Fact and value, nature 
and spirit have fallen apart. But we 
may look for a “ richer integration” 
than anything in the past, “childlike 
but not childish, incorporating in some 
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way the purest poetry with a keen 
critical and historical faculty ”. 

Space does not allow us to follow 
the author in his enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of Jesus as the greatest of poets, 
a poet supreme in word—and in life: 
or of Paul as he writes of the new Life 
that has come to birth. The New 
Testament he describes as brimming 
over with life, a life victorious over 
death. Here if anywhere poetry has 
been put to the high use of bringing 
light and joy to men, of creating a 
new life-consciousness in harmony with 
the divine. Paul, for example, does 
not set out to write poetry, but he 
writes it. His conscious aim is to con- 
vince and convert and to organise the 
new life-forces, but his faith in the liv- 
ing CHrist drives him to write “ from 
an imaginative, not irom an intellectual 
centre”. 

The author, earnest in his ethical 
sincerity, seeks, as the mere moralist 
never seeks, to lift us above morality 
to the love and life which is the source 
of true morality. He finds the poets 
one with him there. “ Consider how 
our Renaissance poets stress union and 
love and an awakened life : a death- 
conquest, a freedom from evil : all this 
is close to Christian doctrine,” and 
indeed “many of our great and so- 
called pagan poets became specifically 
Christian in their latest work”. The 
Renaissance, that splendid re-birth, 
“failed to integrate the new poetry 
with Christianity. That integration 
awaits us to-day. ” 


G. E. Newsom 


[ Very likely the above review was the very 
last piece of writing that the Rev. G E. 
Newsom, Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge 
did. We regret to chronicle his death which 
occurred on February 15th. He was the author 
of The New Morality, which was reviewed in the 
pages of our April 1933 number. His last 
letter to us, enclosing his notice of The 
Christian Renaissance wes dated February 2nd, 
and, as always, was friendly and full of good 
weal towards the work of THE ARYAN PATH. 
Though his mould of thought was very 
different to ours, he was ever ready to respond 
to our requests for co-operation. When send- 
ing the review of Gandhiji’s Self-Restraint 
versus Self-Inddgence ( THE ARYAN PATH, 
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February ), he wrote us: “I em notat all 

l, and tt is only by a kind of ac- 
cident and almost a whim that I kave contrib- 
uted to ‘The Aryan Path’.” About this 
month’s review he wrote: “fam ashamed to 
see how long it is that I have kept you waiting 
for the review oa ‘The Christian Renais- 
sance’. Now that vacation has come I hope 
to get that through. Asa matter of fact it is 
a 200k which has ed me to agreat deal of 
thought, and I am very grateful to you for 
heving sent me sacha book.” At the very 
ottset he offered free co-operat.on and ex- 
pressed the hope thet “the Ediors will not 


Kettle Drums. By N. RAMABHA- 
DRAN, B. A. (Basel Mission Press, 
Mangalore. Re. 1). 

The title of this book is a little mis- 
leading, for the strict definition of 
kettle drumis an instrumen: tuned to 
a definite note. It suggests the repet- 
ition of a sound that is apt z0 become 
wearisome. Mr. N. Ramebhadran's 
Kettle Drums ia anything kut monot- 
onous. Itis execedingly varied, for 
it contains “Dhurdasa and Kamanuja” 
and “ Krishna’s Plan” in which moral 
precepts are lizhtly and humorously 
stressed, sketcnes of an old Indian 
Police Station and studies of such 
village worthies as schoolmaster, land- 
lard, headman and accountant, recor- 
ded whimsically, sympathet.cally, and 
occasionally with gentle irony. There 
is an ambitious, but hardly successful, 
short story, “ The Black Ointment,” a 
letter or two, “Home Truths from the 
Epics,” essays cn chess and cruelty to 
animals, and finally two excellent 
sketches a little reminiscent of Mark 
Twain’s Innocents Abroad. When we 
add apt quotazions, generally from 
English classics, and a glossary, it will 
be realised that the author has not 
provided us wth the nerve-racking 
tep, tap of a percussion mnstrument 
but rather with full orchestral effects 
that suggest wisdom, a kindly under- 
standing of human nature, and not a 
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think me either rich or proud, but Ido not 
wish to receive a fee for what I have done”. 
In his last letter he sald: “I think vou might 
well put a note to say that Professor Knight 
of Trinity College, Toronto is endeavouring 
to found a new schocl of Shakesperian schol- 
arship, showing a world of imaginative signi- 
ficanc2 in Shakespeare which has not received 
due attention. His books such as ‘ Myth and 
Miracle ’ and ‘The Shakespearian Tempest,’ 
have received high praise from the critics.” 
We are of course sorry to lose tke co-opera- 
tion ož such an able and esteemed friend. 


little laughter. 

Mr. N. Ramabhadran is a modest 
man. “Ido not claim,” he writes, 
“any literary or artistic achievements.” 
Thar is nearer the truth then Mr. R. 
S. Sarma's Foreword in which he ex- 
presses wonder that a member of the 
Indian Police Force should not renounce 
that “ thankless service” and make “a 
little fortune in the literary world”. 
The trouble is thet Mr. N. Ramabhad- 
ran is not sufficiently critical Every 
turn in his variety entertainment is not 
good. His “Cruelty to Animals” 
woud be better if he had confined his 
subject to India. He spreads his net 
too wide and catches a very odd fish 
indeed: a Frenchman who “ will eat 
anything from a rat to an elephant 
with gusto”. Surely that is dealing 
with cruelty to human beings. If I 
cannot honestly say with Mr. N. Rama- 
bhadran’s servant, “ Salezam—Swami,” 
to all his literary efforts, I can warmly 
and gratefully praise his keen sense of 
humour and his pleasant observation 
of hitman character. There his touch 
is sure and delightful. Let him carve 


_upon a cherry stone some closely ob- 


served Indian scene, let him laugh at 
himself, as he does so happily in “A 
Tramp in the Metropolis,” and we may 
yet hear of a good Indian policeman 
becoming a still better writer. 


HADLAND DAVIS 
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Caste and Democracy. By K. M. 
PANIKKAR. (Hogarth Press, London. 
is. 6d. ) 

This is a most useful and instructive 
little pamphlet. I use those much- 
hackneyed words advisedly, because 
they happen to provide tht best descrip- 
tion of it. Caste and Democracy is 
useful to those who are directly inter- 
ested in Indian affairs, where “ Hindu 
society is now facing a crisis unpar- 
alleled in Indian history,” because it 
provides an epitome of the fundamen- 
tal issues, stripped of the mass of 
detail which may be so misleading. 
And to those whose acquaintance with 
the crisis is little more than a vague 
knowledge that Mahatma Gandhi is 
leading a campaign against untoucha- 
bility, the pamphlet is instructive 
without being dull. 

Mr. Panikkar has divided his thesis 
into three parts. In the first he 
outlines the origins and principles of 
caste, laying stress—quite rightly—on 
its religious basis. He is, perhaps, 
rather too annoyed with the practice 
to admit the points in favour of the 
theory. That, in fact, it has been 
employed by selfish sacerdotalism to 
conserve exclusive benefits by the 
propagation of superstitious tabus 
merely emphasises the gap between 
theory and practice. It does not, in 
reality, invalidate the theory. 

In the second part, the author sets 
forth the ideals and methods of demo- 


cracy, showing how the idea of 
equality has permeated contemporary 
thought; and in the third, entitled 
“The Future of Caste in India,” he 
makes, lucidly, his point that the 
criminal law of the Hindus, based on 
caste, has been totally displaced by the 
British system of penal law, based on 
egalitarian considerations. It is, pri- 
marily, this conflict in the sphere of 
everyday administration of justice, 
which has a very practical bearing 
on daily life, that has provoked the 
widespread revolt against the caste 
system. 

If there is a criticism to be levelled 
against this admirably lucid essay, it is 
that the author gives insufficient weight 
to the religious basis of democracy. 
He tends to represent the clash as 
between Hindu faith (or “superstition,” 
if you like) and Western political 
theory. But political theory, however 
reasonable, would have no chance 
against a religious faith, however 
unreasonable. The real motive power 
of the democratic ideal derives from 
the fundamental implications of Catholic 
Christianity. These issues are too wide 
to be entered into in a short review, but 
the universal striggle that they imply 
may be hinted at by suggesting that 
Calvinistic Protestantism conforms to 
the Hindu caste system by attributing 
unthinkable consequences to an accident 
of birth. 

Hucg Ross WILLIAMSON 





Anthony Adverse. By HERVEY ALLEN 
(Victor Gollancz, Ltd., London. 10s. 62., 
and Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $ 3.) 

Once upon a time—in the days of 
the silent film—there occasionally ap- 
peared a much-heralded “super” pro- 
duction which claimed to present an 
historical epoch with absolute fidelity. 
An army of experts certified that 
every detail relating to buildings, cos- 
tumes, manners, and customs was ac- 
curate. Hollywood’s latest triumph was 
upon us. We rushed to get seats. 

Then we sat in plush darkness and 
watched this mammoth producticn. 


We gazed at scene after scene, thought 
it was very well' done—and no doubt 
quite accurate—and agreed that Holly- 
wood deserved a pat on the back. But 
—we only watchec. Never, for an 
instant, were we compelled to identify 
ourselves with it imaginatively. The 
experiences it presented remained out 
side us. 

Anthony Adverse is rather like that. 

It is a romance of Napoleonic times. 
There are over 1200 closely-printed 
pages. It concerns a young man whose 
father was not his mother’s husband 
and who, in consequence, is handed 
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over to a convent. Eventually he is 
adopted by his ewn grandfather (a re- 
markable coinc:dence!) and, later, is 
sent on business to Havana. Thence 
he goes to Africa, Paris, London, Amer- 
ica, Mexico. And there’s no saying 
< where else he would not have gone if 
he had not killed Limself by trying to 
cut down a tree with a stone in it. 

There is no justification for the in- 
ordinate length of the book. Catal- 
ogues and inventories make for length, 
but not breadzh—or depth. Conse- 
quently the monotony of tempo be- 
comes almost unbearable. It is im- 
possible not to skip. How we long 
for a stark unforgettable phrase, in- 
stead of one mountamous paragraph 
after another! A phrase which, by iso- 
lating a signifiant detail, mdkes a 
scene or a character flash into life. 

As a facade, zhe book is an achieve- 
ment. It is weakest in its characteris- 
ation and dialogue. Certain characters 
could be removed without substantial 
loss, and whole pages could be scrap- 
ped with positive benefit. These are the 
book’s defects. Also, a vulgarity which 
on occasions jazs badly. “ The foun- 


tain giggled.” “..... a twinkling 
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garter of mountairs.” And, referring 
to the builders of Burgos cathedral, 
“They had left the record of their 
ecstasy in a divine orgasm of stone.” 

In the front of his book Mr. Allen 
quotes these sentences from Sir Thomas 
Browne. “There is something in us that 
can be without us, and will be after us, 
though indeed it hath no history of what 
it was before us, and cannot tell how it 
entered into us.’ Mr. Allen, therefore, 
has challenged himseli. And he has 
given his critics the right to seek a 
relation between his book and the 
quotation which is its text. 

Only half a dozen novels could sur- 
vive this ordeal, and Anthony Adverse 
is nct among them. Nevertheless, here 
and there, are paragraphs and senten- 
ces which possess spiritual kinship with 
the quotation from Sir Thomes Browne. 

What Mr. Allen lacks is a deep feel- 
ing Zor period. He gives us a facade, 
somewhat in the Hollywood manner. 
But this book is outstanding in contem- 
porary fiction, and it does suggest that 
its author will probably write a much 
better one. But, if so, it will have a 
modern background. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 





The Message of Krishna. By A. S. 
Want, M. A. (J.M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 
London. 3s. 6d.) 

This volume vindicates Hinduism 
against the erroneous interpretations 
and false charge of foreigners like 
Katherine Mayo and of Ctristian mis- 
sionaries, like Whitehead. The author 
discusses some of the cardinal tenets of 
Hinduism and shows that they are in 
conformity with the most advanced 
philosophic and scientific thought of the 
West. For instance, the much mis- 
understood and misrepresented doct- 
rines of Karma and Reincarnation, in 
his opinion, nct only are the found- 
ational beliefs of Hinduism and Buddhism 
but they also exist in undeveloped form 
in Christianity, Islam and Judaism. He 
cites many prominent ancient and 


modern thinkers as upholders of this 
doctrine. 

Mr. Wadia predicts a future for 
Hinduism éven greater than her glori- 
ous past, and believes with Lion Feu- 
chtvranger and Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
that the future of mankind will be 
under the influence of Asiatic and 
particularly of Indian culture. Just 
as the ancient culture of Greece and 
Rome awakened Europe to new life in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries so 
the ancient culture of Asia, of which 
Indian culture is the soul, will awaken 
the whole world to a new life. 

We heartily commend the author 
for his sympathetic appreciation and 
proper exposition of Hinduism, which is 
so uncommon among non-Hindus. 


SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 
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The Message of Asia. By PAUL 
COHEN-PORTHEIM, trans. by ALAN 
Harris. (Duckworth, London. 8s. 6d.) 

India intuitively discovered the truths that 
European science is now about to place on a 
rational basis. The things which ina great 
many ( though by no means all) cases were 
expressed symbolically by the Indians and 
were therefore dismissed as nonsense and 
superstition or at the most as “ poetic fancy ” 
—i e. a8 scientifically worthless—by a super- 
ficial rationalism, are now being proclaimed 
once more by the most progressive European 
savants in modern scientific terminology. 


That the present materialistic civi- 
lization of the West has proved a 
failure and is on the way to an utter 
collapse is now generally admit-ed. 
Many of the writers who have diagnos- 
ed the causes. of this failure have 
rightly come to the conclusion that the 
salvation of Western nations lies in the 
adoption of the philosophy of life 
taught by the ancient Eastern sages. 
Mr. Cohen-Portheim belongs to this 
increasing group of writers, and thus 
his faith in Eastern philosophy does 
not arise from mere whim or fancy 
but is based on the latest scientific 
researches. 


Our author points out that after a 
hard fight with ecclesiastical orthodoxy, 
science itself became intolerant, denying 
the existence of everything that reason 
could not explain :— 

The supersensual, the metaphysical, the 
“miraculous” it has dism as an old 
wives’ tale..... Philosophy had established 
the limited nature of our knowledge as far 
back as the eighteenth century, but whet did 
natural science need to bother about that ? 
It remained as infallible as any Pope.... 

Science remained in this arrozant 
dogmatic position till about the ’eigh- 
ties of the last cen 7 when, in our 
authors words, it began to pay 
serious attention to psychic phenom- 
ena”. 

Spiritualism and occultism in its theosoph- 
ical form—the foundation of the Theosophical 
Society by Madame Blavatsky falls within this 
period—directed general attention to trans- 
cendental problems once more, and Charcot 
and his school applied themselves to the 
study of hypnotism and magnetism. 


Blow after blow was dealt to purely 


materialistic science by the discoveries 
and researches of the scientists them- 
selves. Of such discoveries a common 
feature, in Mr. Portheim’s opinion, is 
“the recognition of a hitherto unknown 
psychic region which is definitely not 
identical with consciousness and not 
intelligible to reason alone” (p. 157) 
Again, Reichenbach’s researches into 
“od”. and the theories of animal 
magnetism, the discoveries of Rontgen 
and the Curies, the investigation of 
hitherto unknown rays and of radium, 
and the hypothesis of the all-pervading 
ether are mentioned in the book as 
helping to prove tne falseness of the 
purely materialistic science. But more 
important than all these discoveries 
and their effects on the materialistic 
science is the moral which the author 


draws from them :— 


What strikes me particularly about all of 
them is the way in which they agree with or 
approximate to ancient Indian ideas..... 
The upshot of them is that only a small frac- 
tion of the vibrations of light, sound and 
ether are perceptible to man ; that is to say, 
his senses are absolutely untrustworthy. 
“Utterly deceived by the senses he walks 
through the world ” and “ Waking, sleeping, 
walking, the wise man remembers that the 
senses abide in the things of sense” is how 
the Bhagavad Gita puts it. 


Our author is convinced that science 
is moving in the direction of ancient 
Eastern thought and will reveal to the 
Western world “ what was confined to 
the initiated in India”. He pays high 
homage to the esoteric philosophy of 
the East. Unfortunately his knowl- 
edge of true Yoga is imperfect ; other- 
wise he would not recommend for 
spiritual unfoldment such practices as 
the fixing of the eyes on a shining 
object, crystal gazing, or gazing at 
ametal mirror, ink or water, or resort- 
ing to the action of a monotonous 
sound on the ear or a stupefying scent 
on the nostrils (pp. 190-191). 


Himself an artist, our author’s com- 
ments on Art are subtle and illuminat- 
ing. His conclusions are worth noting : 


Dancing, simple music without orchestral 
elaborations, classical architecture, architect- 
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ural sculpture and a formal, linear sort of paint- 
ing—such is going to be the art of the immed- 
izte future.. Our age is looking for 
something more than a European harmony : 
the next classical period will be based on the 
spiritual equilibrium cf Europe and Asia. It 
will be—after a preliminary period the length 
of which it is impossible to estimate—the first 
great age of world art. 

Immensely interesting are the 
author’s comments on the sex-question 
which is looming so large in our day. 
It is a real pleasure to find a Western 
writer expressing views which will be 
endorsed by every true occultist and 
which in our day have been so coura- 
geously advocated by Mr. Gandhi. 
Says Mr. Cohen-Portheim :— 

A relatively small amount of libido is suf- 


ficient for physical propagation ; all the emo- 
tion that is left over when that purpose is 
served goesto the creation of spiritual and 
mental life, of true human progress. 


It is doubtful whether any other 
Western writer has so cogently shown 
the necessity for “ the diversion of the 
libido from sexual intercourse in order 
to make it available for higher 
purposes” (p. 167). The author’s hand- 
ling of this question is very sound. 

On the whole this book is admirable, 
inculcates lofty teachings, and conveys 
z message of such inestimable value to 
the West, that in spite of certain 
Cefects, it is well worth reading and 
pondering over. 


- J. P. W. 





Babylonian Nights’ Entertainments : 
A Selection of Narratives from the Text 
of Certain Undiscovered Cuneiform 
Tablets. By Jessrz DOUGLAS KERRUISH. 
(Denis Archer, London. 7s. 6d. ) 

Nebuchadnezzar, that mighty king, 
could not sleep; and as insomnia can 
play havoc equally with a king as with 
a subject, something had to be done 
about it. In vain did the Physicians 
and the Astrologers hold council, the 
Seers and the Necromancers practise 
their arts; for still his woe afflicted 
that great Majesty. At last, the Chief 
Queen, “ the wife of the King’s blithe 
youth she was,” conceived the plan that 
search should be made throughout all 
Babylon for “ owners of stories able to 
bear away the hearer’s thoughts from 
under the load of common life to the 
refreshing freedom of Other Lands, 
Other Times, and What Never Was ”. 
So, out of all countries from Egypt to 
India were story-tellers collected, and 
night after night did they vie with each 
other in weaving spells against the 
King’s distress ; and here in this book 
are some of them re-set by Miss Ker- 
ruish. 


~ ‘Twelve tales she has given us, and 


much entertainment salted with a sly 
Lumour and served up with an Eastern 
leisureliness. Particularly to be recom- 
mended is “ She Who was late for her 
Funeral,” a story of the.death and 
burial rites of Patesi Abargi, King of 
Ur ; of those who went down with him 
to the Pit; and of why Ellatbau was 
not of them. 

The stories in this collection may be 
trifles but they have in them spirit and 
life : they may be mere ghosts of “ The 
Thousand and One Nights,” yet some- 
how they have captured the atmosphere 
of the ancient East, as if a museum 
piece (rather a waggish one, if à mu- 
seum piece can be waggish ) were sud- 
denly aroused from centuries of silence 
to talk to us. Evidently they were 
thought worthy of record, these pillows 
kneaded for a King’s repose, these scat- 
terings of poppy and mandragora; and 
Miss Kerruish is to be congratulated 
not only on her happy transcription of 
them, but also on the care obviously 
taken by her in making so judicious a 
selection from cuneiform tablets which 
have remained, and still remain—un- 
discovered by man. 


A. R. UBSDELL 
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Science Hammers at the Church Door. 
By M. ELIZABETH MILLARD, M. A. 
(Rider & Co., London. 2s. 6d. ) 

This has now become a well-worn 
theme, and one wonders how many 
more writers are going to flog the dead 
horse of orthodox doctrinal Christianity. 
The merit of the book lies in the easy 
and lively manner in which the writer 
deals some hard blows to certain of the 
more glaring absurdities of the Chris- 
tian position. 

It is unfortunate that Miss Millard, 
while avoiding the Scylla of orthodox 
Christianity, should fall into the 
Charybdis of modern Spiritualism and 
Psychism ; she expresses the view that 
the phenomena of séances have estab- 
lished survival after death. Sir James 


Jeans has said: “Speaking as a 
scientist, I find the alleged proofs total- 
ly unconvincing ; speaking as a human 
being, I find most of them ridiculous as 
well’? This is the only conclusion to 
which an intelligent study of the sub- 
ject should lead us. Fortunately the 
fact of soul-survival does not rest upon 
such slender evidence or lack of evi- 
dence as the séance room affords. If 
Miss Millard would wisely divert her at- 
tention to the study of true Spiritualism 
and Occultism as taught by ancient 
Eastern Sages and popularised in our 
day by Madame Blavatsky she would 
see why the phenomena of the séances 
should be shunned as morally and spir- 
itually unclean, besides being insulting 
to human intelligence. 

J. P. W. 





Arya: The Call of the Future. By 
GRAHAM SETON Hurcuison, D.S.O., 
M.C. {Hutchinson and Co. Ltd. 
London. 5s. ) 

The interest of this book on the prob- 
lem of India’s future lies neither in its 
political diagnosis, which is superficial, 
nor in the proposed solution, which, 
whatever its merits, sets at naught the 
premises on which it purports to rest. 
Its value lies rather in its sturdy defence 
of spiritual realities and the vaľdity of 
the Aryan tradition. Col. Hutchison 
views India as historically the cultural 
centre of the world, and holds that not 
only have the various Indian philos- 
ophical systems a common origin in the 
Aryan ideology but even Christianity 
rests upon a Vedic foundation. He 
bravely states his conviction that 


The Hindu philosophy is vested in the knowl- 
edge, no: belief or speculation, that there have 
been men in the past who by direct experience 
of metaphysical truth have known the whole 
truth of man’s nature and existence as well as 
that of the Universe asa whole. The men 
were the “perfected Seers, ” known as the 
Rishis, and from direct experiences the Rishis 
have taught metaphysical truth to the Hindus 
through the Vedas. 


Col. Hutchison is right that no last- 
ing solution of the Indian problem can 
rest solely on material considerations. 

The ancient philosophies which under 


Aryan rule dominated all material considera- 
tions are as valuable to-day in the governance 
of human organization and as expressing the 
happiness of mankind as they were in the epic 
age of the Aryan rulers. 


Unfortunately his theory that the 
unrest in India is a revolt against an 
alien ideal and, specifically, against 
materialism, will not hold water. The 
Westernized young Indian is no whit 
less materialistic than his European 
contemporary. Let none read into 
Gandhi’s political prestige the consecra- 
tion of his followers to his spiritual 
ideals. If he withdrew from the scene 
to-morrow, all too quickly young India, 
in its present temper, would go the 
way of modern Japan. 

In his carefully built-up premises, 
Col. Hutchison insists upon the divinity 
of man as the essence of the teaching 
of all the great Sages, “‘ Thyself, the 
Inward Ruler, the Deathless”. He 
enunciates the true aristocratic ideal of 
the guidance and leadership of men in- 
spired by that faith. It is a far cry 
from that ideal to his proposed solution 
of the political problem of India—a 
monarchical federal system with rulers 
of new states appointed by the Para- 
mount Power from among the “ lesser 
Rulers and Leaders of Indian political 
thought ”. 

Pr. D. 
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The Reconstruction af Religious 
Thought in Islam. By Sir MOHAMMAD 
IQBAL. (Oxford University. 10s. 6d.) 

In this book, Sit Mohammad Iqbal 
seeks to reconstruct Muslim religious 
philosophy with due regard to the 
philosophical traditions of Islam and 
the more recent developments in the 
various domains of human knowledge. 
He feels that the day is not far off 
when Religion and Science may discov- 
er hitherto unsuspected mutual har- 
monies. 

The author deals first with the 
relation between knowledge and relig- 
ious experience, pointing out that the 
Qur’an attaches equal importance to 
all regions of thought as yielding 
knowledge of the ultimate Reality, 
which reveals its symbols both within 
and without. He maintains that relig- 
jous experience is essentially a state of 
feeling with a cognitive aspect, the 

. content of which cannot be commun- 
icated to others except in the form of 
a judgment, which may be tested in- 
tellectually and practically. The in- 
tellectual test leads to the conclusion 
that the ultimate Reality is a ration- 
ally directed, creative Life, an organ- 
ising Principle of Unity. Religion 
seeks a close contact with this Reality, 
a living experience and intimacy, 
which is achieved by the attitude of 
mind called Prayer, resulting in a 
spiritual illumination, for “ all search 
for knowledge is essentially a form of 
Prayer’. While in thought the mind 
observes and follows the working of 
Reality, in the act of prayer it rises 
above thought to capture Reality itself, 
in order to become a conscious part- 
icipator in its life. 

The author then considers the free- 
dom and immortality of the human 
soul, and shews that the Qur’4n em- 
phasises the individuality and unique- 
ness-of man, and makes it clear that 
he is the trustee of a free personality 
which he accepted at his peril; man 
therefore shares in the life and free- 
dom of the Ultimate Ego. Destiny is 
not an unrelenting fact working from 
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without, but it is “ the inward reach” 
of a thing, its realisable possibilities, 
which lie within the depths of its 
néture. This view of Destiny is one 
way in which the unitive experience 
expresses itself, that union which tke 
mystics of Islam teach is not the finite 
effacing its own identity by absorption 
into the infinite, but rather the infinite 
passing into the loving embrace of the 
finite. 

Personal immortality, the authcr 
holds, is to be achieved by personel 
effort, and physical death leads to 
Barzakh, a state in which the sotl 
catches a glimpse of fresh aspects af 
Reality and in which it is prepared t> 
adapt itself to these aspects. Life is, 
then, one and continuous. 

Dealing with the history of Muslim 
culture, the writer claims that in the 
realms both of pure intellect and of 
mysticism ( Stifism ), the ideal revealed 
is the possession and enjoyment of the 
Infinite. This culture is based on the 
idea of the unity of human origin,—fo- 
all human life is spiritual in its origin 
—and on the concept of life as a 
continuous movement in time, for 
Islém, 2s a cultural movement, rejects 
the old static view of the universe anc 
reaches a dynamic view. Humanity 
needs three things to-day—a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, spiritual 
emancipation of the individual, anc 
basic principles of a ‘universal import 
directing the evolution of human soci 
ety on a spiritual basis. Sir Moham- 
mad Iqbal believes that it would be 
possible for Islam to reach a develop- 
ment that would meet these needs. 

This is a closely reasoned book, full 
of arresting and suggestive lines of 
thought, and it will repay the most 
careful study on the part of all interes- 
ted in the relation of the life of the 
spirit to the life of to-day. The book 
is well-produced and indexed, but 


MARGARET SMITH 
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What Can We Believe? A Study of 
the. New Protestantism. By JAMES 
GORDON GILKEY, M. A., D.D. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

In the Foreword to his account of the 
New (Modernist) Protestantism, Dr. 
Gilkey distinguishes three main periods 
in the past history of Christianity : the 
primitive or apostolic period, which 
lasted about 150 years; the period of 
early Catholicism from the second to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century ; 
and the period of early Protestan-ism 
from 1517 until the end of the nine- 
teenth century. He might have added, 
however, that, in the third period, the 
later Catholicism of the Council of 
Trent and the Jesuits has played at 
least ag large and characteristic a part 
as Protestantism. Christianity has now, 
Dr. Gilkey contends, entered on a 
fourth period in its evolution, namely, 
that of the New Protestantism; and 
the present group of liberal Protestant 
churches are the matrix within which 
this with its “new beliefs and new 
objectives” is taking shape. 

The New Protestantism frankly re- 
jects every form of authority as its 
basis. It is equally set against found- 
ing its beliefs on intuition ; but seeks to 
build itself upon “logical inductions 
drawn from facts provided by reason 
and experience”. Having defined his 
method of discovering religious truth, 
Dr. Gilkey proceeds to apply it, and 
very quickly proves to his own satis- 
faction the verity of theism with a 
number of corollaries thereof. He ap- 
pears to think that his method is a new 
one; but asa matter of fact it is as 
old as human thought. In Christendom, 
for example, the Roman Catholic 
Church has long held it as a dogma 
that the existence of God and the 
truths of “natural religion” can be 
demonstrated by reason alone without 
the aid of revelation. By the same 
method non-Christian religions and 
philosophies reach quite different con- 


clusions. A Buddhist would aver that 
“logical inductions drawn from the 
facts of reason and experience” went 
to show that there is no God in the 
theist sense; and a Materialist would 
on the same grounds deny the existence 
of God in any serse. The trouble is 
that the method is valid only if all the 
pertinent facts are taken into account ; 
but nearly all men are apt to select as 
material for their logical inductions 
only such facts as appear to be con- 
sonant with their predilections; and it 
is a common-place that one can prove 
or disprove anything from selected 
facts. 

The New Protestants were Christians 
before they began to select their facts 
and make their inductions. Their be- 
liefs, ‘at least in outline, were firmly 
established in advance of their search. 
In other words, they went looking, not 
for truth, but for satisfactory reasons 
for believing what they already re- 
garded as truth. In doing this, they 
were in no way remarkable, for most 
men, who are enlightened enough to 
reject authority, do the same thing; 
and an entirely open-minded man is 
much rarer than the proverbial black 
swan. 

To the crucial question: “ What is 
man ?”, the New Protestantism gives 
us the old orthodox Christian reply. 
“Human personalities,” writes Dr. 
Gilkey, “are independent entities, 
created by God and enjoying a literally 
endless existence ”—a statement which 
would scarcely pass the test of his own 
canon of judgment. 

But, though its theorising may be 
open to criticism, the practical aims of 
the New Protestantism, as outlined in 
Dr. Gilkey’s final chapter, will have the 
sympathy of all liberal thinkers; for 
their stress is on the application to life 
of the ethical teaching of Jesus; and 
the ethics of Jesus are the ethics of all 
the great spiritual leaders of the race. 


R.A. V. M. 
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The Kalyana-Kalbataru (Gorakhpur) 


We have received the first issue of a 
new journal, The Kalyana-Kalpataru, 
which is described on the cover as “A 
monthly for the propagation of spir- 
itual ideas and love of God”. The object 
with which the journal is started must 
commend itself to all right-thinking 
men, provided the organisers take 
scrupulous care to see that no crude, 
wrong or superstitious notions about 
God find expression therein—such no- 
tions as a great Spiritual Teacher of 
India once condemned thus :— 


Tt is belief in God and Gods that makes two- 
thirds of humanity the slaves of a handful of 
those who deceive them under the false pre- 
tence of saving them. Is not man ever ready 
to commit any kind of evil if told that his God 
or Gods demand the crime ?; voluntary °victim 
of an ilusionary God, the abject slave of his 
crafty ministers. 

Happily the first number of The 
Kalyana-Kalpataru shows that wrong 
notions about such “‘an illusionary God” 
will have no place in its pages, and we 
trust subsequent issues will maintain 
this attitude. 

This issue contains over sixty articles 
and necessarily they are of unequal 
merit. The distinguished Indian philo- 
sopher, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, writes on 
“The Hindu Idea of God” (reproduced 
from The Heart of Hindustan). He rightly 
points out that the great Indian Rishis 
of ancient times were “the pioneer 
spirits, the first researchers in the realm 
of spirit,” and that 


The truths announced by the Rishis are 
evolved not, as ial hohe z Pi eN eei 
or ematic osophy, but are the uc 
of Tiritual intuition, & shi, vision. The Rishis 
are not so much the authors of the truths 
registered in the Vedas as the seers who were 
able to discern the eternal truths by raising 
their life-spirit to the plane of the universal 
spirit. 

These great Rishis taught the true 
principles of Yoga whereby each indi- 
vidual can in this or some subsequent 
life on this earth attain the same high 
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spiritual level. In such a philosophy 
the absurd idea of = personal God as 
taught by orthodox Christian priests 
can have no place, end Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan in the course of his remarks 
cn the words “personal God” as used in 
Hindu philosdphy rightly reminds his 
readers that “Persozality is a symbol, 
and, if we ignore its symbolic character, 
it shuts us out from the truth.” Per- 
haps the whole teaching is stated more 
explicitly by H. P. Blavatsky :— 

A man can have no god that is not bounded 
by his own human conceptions. The wider 
the sweep of his spiritual vision, the mightier 
will be his deity. But where can we find a 
better demonstration of Him than in man 

in the spiritual and divine pcwers 
lying dormant in every human being? (Isis 
Unveiled, Vol. I, p. 567). 

Pandit Bhawani Shankerji’s contribu- 
tion “Unity of Godhead” is a very 
learned disquisition in which he points 
out that the Hindu scriptures postulate 
only one Absolute Erahma or Mahe- 
svara ( Logos) called ua 
(one without a second), and that the 
Trinity—Brahma, Vishnu, Siva—are 
but different aspects cf the one Brahman, 
are never separate from, or independ- 
ent of, It. His expos:tion of the Hindu 
Trinity is most thought-provoking, and 
well worth an attentive study. 

The article on “The God of Theos- 
ophy,” concisely expounds the teach- 
ings of Madame Blavatsky, and points 
out that the Path of Realization, “to 
be consciously- and cautiously walked,” 
as described in The Voice of the Silence 
is in entire conformity with the teech- 
ings of the Gia. 

Pendit Madan Mohan Malaviya, one 
of the greatest figures in modern India 
and a most devout Hindu, has an inter- 
esting article, “God and Sanatana 
Dharma,” in which he expounds the 
high and lofty ideas which should 
govern the life of ths true Hindu. 

There are clear ind.cations that many 
peop.e will find The Kalyana-Kelpataru 
very helpful in their ctudies. 


J. P. W. 





A LETTER FROM LONDON 


The general tendency of biological 
theory at the present day is in the 
direction indicated by Shaw in his 
Preface to “Back to Methuselah ”. 
There is, indeed, reasonably good 
evidence to support the argument 
that physical evolution did not pro- 
ceed uniformly by slow and regular 
degrees, but that as a result of 
various causes of which we have 
no certain knowledge, there were 
periods during which evolution ad- 
vanced very quickly and the emer- 
gence of a new species was accom- 
plished within what must be count- 
ed from a geological point of view 
as very brief periods of time. Shaw 
further suggests, as an explanation 
of this contention, that the sudden 
quickening of the evolutionary 
process was due to an urgency 


that came from within, and mani- 


fested in the conscious desire felt 
by members of the species itself 
for change and development. 

I have opened with this illustra- 
tion because it may be used as 
some kind of touchstone to test 
social and religious conditions in 
Europe at the present day. Let 
us begin, however, by a brief con- 
sideration of historical precedents. 
In the past there have been the 
same comparatively rapid emer- 
‘gences among nations that have 
produced their own civilizations 
and with them their appropriate 
philosophies and religions. China, 
India, Egypt, Greece, to come 
down no further than the Christian 
era, each advanced very rapidly 
in the earlier stages of its develop- 


ment. Some great inspiration 
came to the race, and within a cen- 
tury or two it began to evolve a 
high degree of intelligence and 
learning. And in each case, al- 
though with dissimilar effects, 
some climax was reached and 
thereafter the influence of the new 
Civilization suffered a decline. 
Sometimes there was a barbarian 
influx that in destroying the dom- 
inant nation’s temporal power, 
checked, also, its intellectual and 
spiritual growth. But in those in- 
stances, such as China, in which 
the civilization as such survived 
invasion, no advance was made 
beyond what might be described 
as the critical point. We see, in 
every case, that the great mass of 
the people were incapable of be- 
ing raised to the level of its teach- 
ers. 

Now there are indications that 
at the present time European civili- 
zation as a whole is nearing one 
of these critical points, and in this 
letter I propose to examine some 
of the symptoms that appear to me 
most representative of the pre- 
vailing condition. I will begin by 
taking the instance of my own 
country, confining myself in this 
connection to the witness of its re. 
ligious movements. 

Two such movements are most 
in evidence. One of them tends 
in the direction of breaking away 
from the old religious concepts ; 
the other maintains its established 
premises but is seeking a restate- 
ment. The first finds expression 
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in a denial of general orthodoxy. 
There are innumerable societies 
and alliances, in which I might 
include the Unitarians, that have 
broken away from their allegiance 
to the rule of the Churches, Ang- 
lican, Roman Catholic or Non- 
conformist. For the most part such 
societies accept the figure of Jesus 
as an inspired Teacher and the 
perfect exemplar, but shoulder the 
burden of individual responsibility 
by denying the principle of vicari- 
ous sacrifice. For these, faith can- 
not be depended upon as a soul- 
saving resource at the eleventh 
' hour. ` 

The second movement can be 
typified by the remarkable activ- 
ities of the “ Oxford Group, ” 
generally known as Buchmanism. 
The principles of this group are not 
mainly fundamentalist, which is 
to say that they were not primarily 
reactionary. Their ideal is to 
bring religion, by which is intend- 
ed the body of Christian teaching, 
into everyday life and to practise 
it openly. The most noticeable of 
their methods as a means to this ob- 
ject, is by the “sharing” of religious 
experience. The members seek 
as far as possible to “ pool ” their 
beliefs, emotions, and aspirations, 
thereby reinforcing their ideals and 
creating, within limits, a group con- 
sciousness. The tendency, so far as 
it can be foreseen, will be in the 
direction of mass suggestion, to 
which subject I shall return when I 
come to consider certain European 
symptoms. 

Another aspect of the broad re- 
ligious movement may be found in 
the increasing latitudinarianism of 
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the Established Church, even 
among its very highest dignitaries. 
This represents a marked inclina- 
tion away from fundamentalism,but 
not in the direction of the dogma 
and ritual of the Anglo-Catholics. 
The principle of vicarious sacrifice 
remains, and belief in the Trinity, 
though it may be more loosely in- 
terpreted, but the Bible, as a whole, 
is regarded as a historical docu- 
ment aad not as being literally in- 
spired. to the minutest details by 
the word of God. The general 
effect and object seems to be a 
reconciliation of Christianity with 
the teachings of modern science ; 
and the movement is being slowly 
forced. upon the Church by the 
attitude of the more thoughtful 
representatives of the young gen- 
eration. 

In Germany the situation is 
more critical. Dr. Karl Barth, 
the champion of the German 
Reformed Church, is in some partic- 
ulars more nearly fundamentalist 
in his principles than Buchman, 
more academic and less imagina- 
tive. The vital issue, however, 
the independence of the Protestant 
Church in its relation to the State, 
is splitting the Church into two 
parties not upon doctrinal but 
upon political grounds. In this, 
Dr. Batth stands for religious in- 
dependence. He demands that 
ministers of religion must put their 
“whole trust in the authority of 
God’s Word, ” and says that while 
“it is no disgrace to be a Church 
politician..... under no circums- 
tances should we, as theologians, 
forsake our theological existence 
and exchange our rights as ‘ first- 
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born’ for‘a mess of pottage’.”* In 
other words he deprecates the 
regimentation of the Church for 
political aims. 

This issue will inevitably have to 
be fought out in the near future, 
but already Adolf Hitler, following 
a Bolshevik precedent, is getting 
to work on the nation’s youth. 
Such Evangelistic youth associa- 
tions as “The Christian Pathfind- 
ers,” “Girls’ and Boys’ Friendly 
Societies,” “Bible Unions” and so 
on, are now prohibited from hold- 
ing conventions and holiday camps. 
All of them are to be incorporated 
in the Hitler Jugend, and must 
obey the orders of their “group 
leaders”. Finally, any boy or girl 
refusing to join the Jugend, will 
run the risk of being suspected as 
an enemy of the National ideals 
held by the Nazi Government. 

This is the German form of 
that mass-suggestion which I indi- 
cated as being the informing 
principle of the Oxford Group in 
England. In Italy the same prin- 
ciple has not involved any antag- 
onism to the Church. In Russia, 
it has ousted, or is ousting, the 
Church altogether. Should France 
go the same way, it seems prob- 
able that she will follow Russia’s 
political rather than her religious 
ideals. 

And that France will go the 
same way becomes every month 
more probable. I received a letter 
only two days ago from a personal 
friend, a professor in Toulouse 
University, and the author of 


several books,t in which he writes : 


Il se passe en ce moment en France 
de tres curieux événements. Ny a un 
complet divorce d’opinion et de menta- 
lité entre Paris et la Province. Jai 
impression que ncus nous acheminons 
insensiblement vers la fin du régime 
capitaliste et que les puissances d’argent 
font un effort désespéré pour emptcher 
la socialisation du pays; d’où les der- 
nières émeutes à tendances fascistes, 
auxquelles ont répondu avec beaucoup 
de dignité les manifestations ouvrières. 


Nevertheless, should some kind 
of revolution come about in France 
(all that is needed is a leader of 
sufficient force and personality), it 
is probable that no religious ele- 
ment will be involved. France is 
still mainly a Roman Catholic 
country, and in the south more 
particularly religion has a strong 
hold on the people. Moreover, as 
witness the instance of Italy, the 
Roman Catholic religion is one 
that lends itself to political leader- 
ship, since it is so easily divorcible 
from political practice. No other 
form of Christianity at the present 
day is so completely self-sufficient, 
so logically’ consistent, and, as a 
consequence, so incapable of 
growth. 

Now what inferences, we may 
well ask, are to be drawn from the 
tendencies indicated by these 
examples? We see a general in- 
clination on the part of the people 
to submit willingly to regimenta- 
tion, to submit the individual will 
and power of choice to some leader 
who represents for them some 
common emotion or ideal. Fascism 
and Socialism are but two different 


* Theological Existence To-day by Karl Barth. (Hodder & Stoughton } 


+ More particularly in this connection L’Angieterre eas Continentale (Editions Tallandier), 
a study of recent social and political movements in Englan 
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methods of encompassing the same 
object. Politically they are regard- 
ed as representing two extremes. 
Psychologically they present pre- 
cisely the same phenomenon,—a 
direction of group-consciousness by 
mass-suggestion. And the preced- 
ents of history all go to prove that 
this condition either leads to decay 
or precedes a great change. When 
a nation such as the Inca civiliza- 
tion of Peru is left undisturbed to 
enjoy a system approximating to 
the ideals of state-socialism, it 
declines in vigour and originality. 
But this is not possible in a <onti- 
nent made up of such units as 
Germany, France, Italy, Russia 
and Great Britain, because these 
units have no common purpose. 
Nor is it conceivable that any one 
of these units, nor any majority 
combination of them, could impose 
their leadership upon the re- 
mainder. 

It has been suggested that there 
are two forces which might become 
dominant in the future. These are 
Russia and Japan, mutually antag- 
onistic, but both of them repre- 
senting the vital urgency of a 
young people comparatively new 
to civilization. Both are, also, 
fundamentally irreligious. But it 
is obvious that no threat of the 
dominance of Europe by either 
Russia or Japan is imminent at the 
present time. And Russia, at least, 
must pass through a difficult stage 
of growth before ‘she will be 


capable of any form of leadership. 
At the present moment, her rulers 
are making .the fatal mistake of 
deceiving Russian youth,—in order 
to elevate the ideals of Bolshevism, 
—by giving them false information 
with regard to the social and cul- 
tural conditions obtaining in 
Western Europe and America.* 
And since these fictions cannot be 
maintained indefinitely, some 
pcewerful reaction must inevitably 
follow the release of those bonds 
that at present zre isolating the 
U.S.S.R. from the rest of Europe.- 
We have then come to a point at 
which we are confronted by a 
deadlock of antagonistic aims and 
ideals that holds no possibility of 
the emergence of any single direc- 
tive purpose. And I believe that 
sooner or later this condition of un- 
stable equilibrium must inevitably 
end incatastrophe. In the past it 
was possible to maintain some kind 
of varying balance by the instru- 


ment of segregation. Nations were 


divided one from another, and were 
able, within limits, to preserve their 
ownidentities. But modern applied 
science is steadily breaking down 
those artificial barriers; and al- 
ready a movement towards a pro- 
cess of unification 'is beginning. It 
cannot, however, produce any valu- 
able results unless ‘it is informed 
by a true spiritual force, strong 
enough to overcome all the antag- 
onisms of the peop_es concerned. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


* See Modern Russia by Cicely Hamilton (Dent). a recently published work that gives a 
very Interesting and unprejudiced account of Bolshev-k conditions and methods in 1933. 
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THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


I must admit that Professor S. V. 
Venkateswara’s theories leave me 
quite unconvinced. Even if we concede 
the autochthonous origin of the Vedic 
Aryans, my hypothesis stands. The 
discover‘es of Sir Aurel Stein, Langdon 
and Frankfort show clearly the inti- 
mate ccnnection of the Indus Valley 
culture with the great civilization of 
the Tigris-Euphrates delta. That the 
people of Mohenjo Daro were Semites 
is shown by the steatite portrait-statu- 
ette of a priest, with his thick lips, high 
cheek-bones, full, fleshy nose and 
almond-shaped eyes. Anything more 
un-Aryan I cannot imagine. The Indus 
Valley seals contain neither the Cow or 
the Horse, both of which must have 
appeared, especially the Cow, if they 
were Aryans. The fall of Mohenjo 
Daro by the edge of ‘the sword is 
clearly and unmistakably proved by 
the skeletons. The Vedas speak of the 
Dasyus, the enemies of their race, as 
“noseless” (anasak), and “phallus 
worshippers” ( Sisnadevatzh ). The 
snub-noses of the statuettes may not be 
absolutely convincing, but what about 
the enormous stone phalli, found in 
such numbers? The syllogism is 
simple: the Indus valley people were 
phallus-worshippers. §Phallus-worship 
is un-Aryan, and condemned in the 
Vedas as barbarous. Therefore, the 
Indus Valley people were not Aryans. 
Lastly, will Professor Venkateswara 
enlighten us on these three conundrums? 
(i) If Mohenjo Daro was not over- 
thrown by the invading Aryans, by 
whom was it overthrown ? (ii) If the 
walled cities (purk) of the Dasyus, 
mentioned in the Vedas as having been 
overthrown, are not Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa, where are they? Surely, if 
they existed, archeologists would have 
traced them. (ii) Who were the 
Dasyus ? 


I believe that if Pargiter were alive 
still, he would have found, in the Indus 
Valley people, the clue for which he 
was looking. But this is another story, 
and too long a one to inflict upon you 
at this juncture. 


London H. G. RAWLINSON 





TWO FRENCH VOLUMES* 


According to some, the present 
crisis is a crisis of the Machine ; for it 
has changed man from a merely eating 
and drinking and procreating animal 
into a more capable, more ambitious, 
more individual person. But when 
capacity becomes trickery, ambition 
becomes greed, and the individual 
instead of looking to the equitable 
satisfaction of his various needs, loses 
himself in the very means to that 
satisfaction ; life is starved, and the 
being revolts and asserts itself in cynic- 
ism and perversion. Excitement be- 
comes his need, and fatigue his repose. 
You have only to ask the ordinary 
man in the street from what he is suff- 
ering. From want of money, of 
course—of money that could allow 
him to have his cinemas, his rides, his 
wireless, his drinks or his dances. In 
fact, he suffers from being alone—be- 
ing left to himself, to have nothing to 
escape to. If life has no hope, his 
escape is suicide. If not, there is the 
street, and that immense, sinuous soli- 
tude across the phantasmic chatter of 
man. Is there anything more dreadful 
than to be alone—-among men ? 

“There are,” says Duhamel in his 
last book, L Humaniste et L Auto- 
mate, “ two aspects of solitude. Ac- 
cording to Socrates, solitude is the 
best of riches and the worst of misfor- 
tunes. Food of the healthy souls, 
solitude is the poison of the suffering 
ones. I have, during the two last years 
of the War, realised that the supreme 
peril of Mechanism is to kill sympathy, 





* L’Humaniste et L’ Automate—By Georges Dubamel. 





Pour une Socete des Esprits—By Paul Valery. 
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and raise around human beings a wall 
of solitude.” 

That is significant of Duhamel. 
Nobody has fought against the on- 
slaught of the machine, as he has done 
—so fervently and so humanly. Sensi- 
tive and generous, M. Duhamel cannot 
bear the idea that one day the machine 

' will turn us into such indifferent auto- 
mata, asto make us lose the very virtue 
‘of our being—human sympathy. He 
takes the example of medicine—for he 
has been a doctor, and he knows 
where it has led to. There is a patient; 
he has to be consecutively examined 
by tbe Radiologist, the Cystologist, 
the Chemist, the Occulist, the Oto-rhino- 
laryngologist, the Neurologist; and 
the Doctor, sitting in his consulting- 
room, looks at the results of the exam- 
inations before him, and dictates to 
the stenographer his diagnosis, without 
so much as looking at the patient. If 
it should be an operation, a number of 
very capable surgeons get together, 
and apply their learned minds in hand- 
ling very delicate and infinitely varied 
instruments. That is very good, he 
says. It may be more precise, more 
perfect, more scientific, but medicine 
has lost that magic touch of the family 
doctor, that sympathy, comprehension 
and attentive, loving care. Of what 
use is all your knowledge if you have 
lost the very capacity to be human! 

And the human is the eternal. We 

are living in a world, he says, where 
the sense of eternity is “in decadence”. 
We have lost the capacity to feel 
beauty itseli—beauty that reminds us 
of all that is great and unchangeable. 
Look at the lovely Dutch _tulip, he 
‘asks us. It may be dead t6-morrow. 
‘But it is beautiful. And once we have 
looked at it, we carry in us, something 
deep and permanent. “Tt we do not 
hope any more for the eternity of our 
soul,” he adds, “ we cannot at least 
renounce the feeling of the eternity of 
our work. 

M. Duhamel, like most of his race, 
‘has not a metaphysical mind, and in 
his essay he very easily mixes up the 
eternal and the human—much to the 
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dismay of an Oriental. But one can- 
not help feeling thet he is struggling to 
express how we are losing, the intimate 
aad continuing contact of our being 
with what is thezmost profound, and 
erernal in us, The danger of the ma- 
chine is to kill this—or blind this—and 
make us react rather than respond, sense 
rather than feel, see rather than com- 
pzehend; in fine, make us intellectual 
machines. 

This is the other danger of Europe— 
if not the sole danger. For let us not 
fcrget, the machine is the work of the 
intellect, and consciously or unconsci- 
ously shaped after it. And once the 
machine began to occupy a more fami- 
liar, indispensable >lace in our lives, 
our consciousness itself underwent a 
ckange, and our intellects became as 
zizantic, precise, insensitive and 
supreme. It create] a new centre in 
us, dominating the cther centres, of in- 
stinct and spontaneous respcnse. All 
action had to be referred by the in- 
stnct and intuitior to the intellect, 
waich it sorted, weighed, calculated 
ard judged, with n accuracy never 
before seen in man, and at the same. 
time with results, never so incomplete, 
so chaotic, so grctesque. And yet 
drunk with its powe-, it became more 
imperious, more tyrannical, cold in its 
cruelty, and sadic in its satisfactions. 
But the body would notbear it,—revolt-' 
ed. and became a buncle of nerves. Never 
before has man been less himself— 
and yet never so canscious of his exis- 
tence. Standing on his own ruins, he 
knows not what deity to invoke. 

M. Paul Valéry has chosen his deity 
—it is “L’Esprit”. But in spite of his 
elegant and classical diction, and in 
spite of the legendary perfection of his 
intellectual machinery, he does not 
seem the less concusing. He often 
uses the word intelligence for “Spirit,” 
and “Spirit” for brein. Nevertheless, 
thi i is how he defines it:— 

‘I mean by ‘Spirit,’ a certcin power 
of transformation which intervenes, 
more or less successfully) to solve, or 
to try to solve,.all tke problems which 
arie before-man, and which his organ- 
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ic automatism does not or cannot 
deliver him from.... It is therefore 
natural, ” he continues, “in the pre- 
sence of a generalised disorder, of in- 
sufficiency of known expedients, of the 
newness of the situation, which has no- 
thing to compare with it in history, to 
seek that power of the spirit, mcre 
energetically, more rigorously and to 
postulate this: that if we had more 
spirit’ and if we gave the ‘spirit’ 
more place and veritable power in the 
things of the world, this world would 
have more chances to recover, and 
more promptly. Iam certain that the 
defect of intelligence and the restric- 
tion of its authority, are the most real 
and the most fearful vices of our con- 
dition. George Meredith, in a wall- 
known poem, asked that a woman 
should have a little more of brzin. 
‘More brain, O Lord,’ he said...Let us 
pray, Europeans will obtain that. They 
have plunged into a prodigious adven- 
ture, which consists in modifying the 
initial, natural, conditions of life, no 
longer (as they did a few centuries 
ago ) to satisfy certain definite needs 
and the limited necessities of the same 
life—but as though inspired to create 
a form of existence, completely artific- 
ial, a type of being whose means of 
understanding and action always in- 
creased, leading them deliberately, and 
systematically, to make all that they 
know and all they think, act on what 
they are . 

“One cannot escape the impression 
of a factitious fatality, which leads 
humanity in the path of conflicts with- 
out issue ; and without any other result 
than the destruction of all kinds that 
they lead to . . . It will then appear, 
by the way, that this letting loose of 
men implies a total and desperate rerun- 
ciation of the ‘spirit’... I come 
back thus to the beginning, which was 
an invocation to the intelligence of 
man-—and I repeat: ‘More brain, O 
Lord..." 

One would feel like answering back, 
“More heart, O Lord, more heart. . .” 
For, apart from the machine, if the 
present disorder has one real cause it 


is that man has had but too much of 
the brain—and little of that humanis- 
ing and integrating co-operation of the 
heart. It is only this which can temper, 
soften and sublimate, and as it were 
lead back the brain-chips into the 
primal centre from which everything 
flows out as wisdom. 


Soissons, France. Raja Rao 





INDIAN MISREPRESENTATIONS OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


May I say a word regarding the 
articles, “ The Truth about the Gita,” 
and “The Philosophy of the Upani- 
shads ” appearing in the February and 
March issues of THE ARYAN PATH? 
Dr. Sarma in his first article in January 
said that he would show later that the 
traditional Indian Orientation was ab- 
sent from the works of Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan and Dr. Dasgupta on Indian 
Philosophy. In the two succeeding 
articles, however, what he has done is 
to give his own interpretation of the 
Gita and the Upanishads in the light of 
Absolute Monism and Pluralism. 

To show that such orientation is 
lacking in an author’s work, one has to 
show, by taking the fundamental con- 
cepts of the philosophy treated of, (1) 
that none of the three or four trad- 
itional interpretations (based on the 
different systems) are present in it; or 
(2) that though such interpretations are 
given, they are not properly appreci- 
ated in a spirit of sympathetic under- 
standing, but are cantankerously criti- 
cised or cavilled at ; or, finally, (3) that, 
apart from literal adherence to the 
traditions, not even the spirit of Indian 
thought is to be found in them. Now 
Dr. Sarma is not able to show in his 
articles that Dr. Radhakrishnan is 
guilty of any one of these charges. All 
that Dr. Sarma has done (in the article 
on the Gita, for example) is to quote a 
few stray sentences and phrases here 
and there, taken out of their context, 
and exhibit them as inconsistencies, or 
(to a dualist) unpalatable statements, or 
as criticisms passed by the author 
against Sankara and others. If there 
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be inconsistencies, such are almost 
bound to occur in an extensive work 
like that of Dr. F.adhakrishnan. Is it 
not, however, g~oss injustice to the 
author of Indian Philosophy to argue, 
as Dr. Sarma does, that because there 
are two or three inconsistent statements 
in that work, therefore the traditional 
orientation is entirely absent from it? 
Are we then to understand that a blind 
and unthinking exposition of an ancient 
author, shutting cne’s eyes to any de- 
fect or lacunae in him, is the mark of 
the presence of true Indian orienta- 
tion ? 

In the article on “The Philosophy of 
the Upanishads” Dr. Sarma still pursues 
the same logic. Here his sense of 
Indian orientation first tells him—up to 
now unknown to us—that the” Upan- 
ishads, by themselves, propound “a 
get theory of phiiosophy” or “a dog- 
matic schéme of theology”: if this be 
so why should so many schools, differ- 
ing from one anotaer and yet all equal- 
ly “hallowed ty tradition,” have 
sprung out of them? In the same para, 
however, (THE ARYAN PATH, March, 
p. 73), it is strongly suggested that the 
Upanishadic seers were distinctly aware 
of the contradiction between Adwaita 
and Vishishtadwata. Were Samkara, 
Ramanuja and Madhwa then devoid of 
Indian orientation because they have 
all taken sides and equated the Gita 
and Upanishad <eaching either with 
monism or with pluralism etc., ignoring 
the other possibilities ? Dr. Dasgupta has 
been weighed in tle balances (in about 
twenty lines) by Dr. Sarma and found 
wanting in Indian orientation because 
like Samkara and a host of illustrious 
names after him, he has declared the 
sum and substence of Upanishadic 
teaching to consist in the identification 
of Atman with Brahman. 

The general impression that I have 
gathered is that “Indian orientation ” 
is equivalent .to an unhistorical, uncrit- 
ical reproduction of everything that 
has been said in ancient works, without 
having any definite standpoint of one’s 
own and, above all, without making any 
statements unpalazable to Dualists and 


Pluralists. 

Dr. Radhakrishnaa and Dr. Dasgupta 
have told the’ wescern world of the 
existence not only of two forms of trad- 
itional interpretation of Indian thought, 
Monistic and Pluralistic, but of many 
others. THis, however, need not pre- 
clude such philosophic expounders of 
the Upanishads from adopting either a 
critical historical attitude towards them 
or a definite interpretation. 

Every Indian agrees, of course, that 
no true expounder cf Indian philosophy 
should allow himsel? to be unduly in- 
duenced by western standards of judg- 
ment. But the point here is that no 
genuine attempt has been made by Dr. 
Sarma in his articles to show how the 
two historians of Indian philosophy of 
oo he writes have been so influenc- 
ed. 


Mysore K. R. SRINIVASIENGAR 





AN ANSWER TO DR. SCHRADER 


“ When a word, thrase, or symbol, 
having been once used for the purpose of 
suggesting an idea YEW to the mind or 
minds besng operated on, is insisted upon 
irrespective of the satd idea, it becomes a 
dead letter dogma and LOSES ITS 
VITALISING POWER, and serves rather 
AS AN OBSTRUCTION TO, than as a vehicie 
of the spirit.” ( Capitals mine ) 

I daily remember this teaching of 
H. P. Blavatsky wh2n I see the most 
beautiful words, the most moving 
sentences, the most solemn promises, 
used as a screen to hide evil designs, 
to cover corruptior, to mask hypocrisy. 
I naturally though: of this teaching 
when I read, in your January number, 
the letter of Dr. F. Otto Schrader on 
the Swastika. 

Every student of "Wisdom knows that 
in this dark age there are no pure 
races, that “castes have been mingled” 
in Germany as elsewhere, but caste 
exists always and forever in each man. 
It is individually that we must judge 
men in order to decide to which 
caste he belongs. But wisdom exhorts 
us not to judge unless it is for 
the purpose of helping. It follows, 

a 
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then, that the duty of a nation is to 
try to raise the level of its members and 
not to sacrifice a part of them, no 
matter on what pretext. It may be use- 
ful to add that one cannot claim ta be 
an Aryan or of the noble caste, if one 
is not tolerant and is not working for 
Universal Brotherhood. This holds 
true for individuals as well as for 
nations. 

Does Dr. Schrader know the words 
of a German whom the whole world 
honours, Goethe ? 

I do not hate the Jews. The aversion which 
I might have had for them in my youth was 
rather apprehension. Later, when I met 
among them many men of noble mind and 
refined feelings, my respect became mingled 
with admiration. 

And how about the words of Chan- 
cellor Bismarck, a man of quite a dif- 
ferent calibre to Hitler :— 

The Jews have many things which we lack: 
spontaneous feelings and actions which, without 
tbem, would not be so much a part of us. The 
Jews bring to the aizturi of various Germanic 


peoples a certain “froth” that we must not 
underestimate. 


Has Dr. Schrader tried to think: im- 
partially of the number of Jews who 
have helped to make Germany famous 
before the rest of the world ? 

The Hitlerites do not only held a 
grudge against the Jews, but they per- 
secute all those who dare to think dif- 
ferently without distinction of race or 
faith. How many true Germans, Cath- 
olics or Protestants, have had to flee 
from their country or now fill the con- 
centration camps? Men of different 
colour are also banned by the Nazis. 
It is for all these victims, to whatsoever 


religion they belong, be they white, 
yellow or black, that we cry out and 
protest. 


Economic nationalism has led the 
world into an awful crisis, admirably 
described centuries ago in the eight- 
eenth chapter of the Revelation of St. 
John :— 

The merchants of the earth shall weep and 


mourn... for no man buyeth their merchan- 
dise any more. 


If spiritual democracy is rejected 
everywhere and if Nazism spreads like 
a spot of oil throughout the world, the 
rest of the prophecy will also come true, 
and the awful wars which will follow 
will rapidly destroy the modern Babylon 
and its so-called civilisation. 

I am far from being an admirer of 
the Treaty of Versailles, nor did I have 
the slightest sympathy for the first 
treaty of that name which ended the 
War of 1870. Ise that most of the 
governments called democratic are 
corrupt. I admit that some of the so- 
cial reforms vaunted by the Fascists 
seem just and desirable. But what I 
consider disastrous is the reign of terror 
inaugurated by Hitler, the suppression 
of free thought, the smothering of 
souls, the hatred of race which he is 
striving to build up. 

All this is vile. But that on top of 
it all, impudence should go as far 
as using the Swastika, the designation 
“ Aryan,” and the Gita to justify a 
policy diametrically opposed to every 
injunction of the Great Master—that 
is the last straw. 


Paris. SAM AELION 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Dickinson in 
his article on “ What is Amiss with 
the League ?” in the March Contem- 
porary Review says :— 

Men still talk of the brotherhood of 
man and the federation of the world; 
but we are in reality further away 
from that ideal than we were twenty 
years ago. We have assumed too 
rashly that when once a League of 
Nations was set up human nature 
would change of its own accord. It 
has not done so yet, and those who 
labour for a League that is truly inter- 
national have still a long and heavy 
task before them. 


Contemporary events and partic- 
ularly the sordid history of the 
Disarmament Conferences go to 
show that there is considerable 
truth in this statement. The Great 
War and its bitter legacy united 
some of the Western nations tem- 
porarily and inspired them with 
lofty ideals, but, in a short while, 
all their new-born enthusiasm evap- 
orated before the onrush of their 
old cravings for material gains and 
self-aggrandisement. How is this 
innate selfishness to be eradica- 
ted? This is another way of ask- 
ing how is human nature to be 
changed? 

There are signs that an increas- 
ing number of men and women 
look to the Eastern Wisdom for a 


satisfactory solution of the present- 


day problems and we venture 
to predict that in this direction 
alone will be found the safe way 
out of the existing chaos. The 


« 


end: of verse 
And sayings of philosophers” 
HUDBRAS, 


Eastern Wisdom teaches that One 
Spirit animates the whole universe 
and all mankind. A recognition of 
this truth and of th2 Law of Karma 
leads to active conviction of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood. When these 
great teachings are assimilated by 
individual men and women, a 
mighty social revolution will have 
been wrought, and the purpose for 
which the League of Nations has 
been established will be automati- 
cally achieved. Remedies not 
based on sound ethics and philoso- 
phy can only prove ineffective. 


That interest in religion is fast 
reviving in Englanc is the view ex- 
pressed by Mr. R. Francis Foster 
in the New Year number (1934) of 
To-day and To-morrow. His reason 
is :— 

Science nowadays has swung right 
round in its views and repudiates the 
id2a of a materialistic universe... 
This generation may not be able to 
grasp with full intelligence what science 
is telling it, but it is filled with the 
spirit that has emancipated it com- 
pletely from the despair of materialism. 


Mr. Foster deals with some of the 
latest developments in science and 
emphasises what is now commonly 
admitted, that the discoveries of 
science itself have dealt a death- 
blow to the materialism of the nine- 
teenth century. All this is perfect- 
ly true, but can it be logically 
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inferred then that religion is reviv- 
ing? 


That even thoughtful writers fail 
to grasp the significance of the 
present religious crisis in England 
and other Western countries is 
shown by Mr. Osbert Burdett, in 
an article in The English Review. 
This writer seems to think that 
since it was the materialistic 
science of the last century that 
dealt a blow to orthodox Christi- 
anity, now the turn has come for 
Christianity to reassert itself. 
After hurling anathemas against 
materialism Mr. Burdett goes on 
to say :— 3 

Whenever a policy, a book, a scien- 
tific argument, a picture, a—building, 
a piece of sculpture, a bill, a verdict, 
an article in a newspaper, or a sermon 
confesses, or implies, the fatal philos- 
ophy, its animating spirit should be ex- 
posed. The target is gigantic. Itis, 
therefore, less for the Church than 
for its separate members to pot 
atit. The tactics of sharp-shooting, 
a horde of separate snipers are 
required. The hour has passed for 
Christianity to remain on the fence, 


or the defensive. Persecution might~ 


help. It must start a counter-attack, 
for only by taking up-the challenge, 
from which it has shrunk too long and 
too timidly will it renew its inspiration, 
its belief in itself. 

Mr. Burdett’s fancy has outrun 
the limits of common sense; not 
only are the churches not in a 
position to “ pot,” but themselves 
offer a fine wide target for others 


of the Church? Of course not. 
Can any philosophically trained 
mind which examines those claims 
and doctrines give them support? 
Of course not. If the Church wants 
to live it must die in its present 
form—give up its claim to be the 
only spokesman of Deity, revise 
its teachings about God, the 
Mother of God, the unique 
work of Jesus and such other 
tenets. It must take its place as 
one of the numerous creeds, some 
of which excel it in philosophy and 
are equal, if not superior, to it in 
ethics. No, the day of organized 
religions, not only Christianity, but 
all organized creeds, is done. Now 
men need a rational Religion 
which satisfies at once the keen 
mind and the aspiring heart of man. 


But the difficulty in the way of 
a true Religion at once rational 
and inspiring does not lie entirely 
either in the materialism of science 
or inthe dogmatism of an ortho- 
dox faith. Neither of these would 
be strong enough to stop the 
emergence of this new Religion. 
Its chief opponent in the twentieth 
century is a false religion which has 
already arisen and overpowered 
the mass-mind to a considerable 
degree. It is political nationalism. 

Very aptly Mr. Aldous Huxley 
writes about it thus in Time and 
Tide (8rd March 1934) :— 


Most people desire certainties, feel 


to shoot at. Because-a-death-ti0w” the need of a faith. Modern education 


has been dealt to scientific material- 
ism it certainly does not follow 
that moribund organized religion 
will revive. Will up-to-date science 
support the claims and doctrines 


makes religious faith difficult, but has 
done nothing to undermine political 
faith. Masses of men and women think 
themselves too intelligent and well 
informed to believe in miracles or the 
divinity of Jesus; but find not the 
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smallest difficulty in accepting the in- 
fallibility of a Leader. The worship of 
God is an intellectual impossibility for 
thousands to whom the worship of a 
divine being, called the Nation, seems 
the most natural thing in the world. 
The old tendencies have not been abol- 
ished (they never are); they have 
merely taken new and, on the whole, 
less desirable channels. Fascism digs 
these new channe's for worship and 
provides, in its cult of the divine Na- 
tion, a kind of lightning-conductor, upon 
which thousands of reluctant infidels 
can discharge the accumulations of 
their will to believe. 


Blind belief is hydra-headed. De- 
stroyed in one shape it assumes an- 
other. As Disraeli said on a famous 
occasion “ man is a being born to 
believe; he “will find altars and 
idols in his own heart, in his own 
imagination”. As he predicted, even 
the scientific modus has proven un- 
successful, for to-day people who 
refuse to believe—and rightly—in 
miracles in the physical world are 
illogical enough to accept miracles 
i. e., lawlessness in reference to the 
moral order of the universe. The 
remedy lies in philosophy—not in 
the cold speculations of logicians 
and verbose abstractions of meta- 
physicians, but in the ethical phil- 
osophy now corrupted and degrad- 
ed into the many religious creeds. 
Real philosophy like that expound- 
ed in the Gita or the Gnostic Lore, 
by the Buddha or Shankara, has 
both its metaphysics which purify 
and satisfy the mind and its ethics 
which elevate and inspire the 


heart. This is being recognized 
more and more. : 





In the latest issue of The Per- 
sonalist, published by the School of 
Philosophy of the University of 
Southern California, the Editorial 
is entitled “Can We Rethink Our 
World ? ”—and is a reasoned piece 
of work admirably done. It says :— 


The danger will arise out of the 
effort still to live by ideals that in the 
common range of thinking have passed 
away, but whose passing we will not 
admit. Their justification no longer has 
a hold upon the common mind. 


Now we are entering a new order, 
which bears in it the greatest possibili- 
ties of human success or of human 
disaster. 


There is nothing so important as that 
the world should once more set itself to 
thinking, and there is little time. We 
must think quickly and more broadly 
than has been our wont. Our thinking 
must include the whole world, for if 
any element of the world order is left 
cut it will be fatal to al! the rest. 


This living world can be achieved only 
as an organism looking toward ends, 
and it demands that every individual 
must accept the role ef~leoking toward 
tae common interests of society. None 
of us can claim exemption from the 
common duty, as each may claim profit, 
safety, and care from the common 
sacrifice. THe problem of this hour is 
whether the leaders of men and the 
masses of our population can think of 
themselves and of society organically. 
Can-we. re-think our world ? 


AU — 


„Point out the ‘‘ Way '’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence. 
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INTEGRATING ACTION 


Karma may be considered as the 
union of Spirit, Mind and Matter 
in action. Being filled with earthly 
ideas, full of erroneous concep- 
tions derived from modern science, 
religion and philosophy, we do not 
realize the power that lies within 
ourselves; so we think of Karma 
as an external thing. Karma is a 
synthetic word which means the 
progress of a being. There is no 
action without an intelligence; 
no intelligence without a conscious- 
ness; no consciousness except 
as a centre of energy in the One 
Life, 

“As a man thinketh, he acts.” 
If we think we are derived from 
forms, then our sense of Self is 
contingent upon a given form, and 
when the form is dissolved, where 


is our sense of Self? It dissolves _ 


with the form. If our sense of Self 
is contingent upon this or some 
other idea of mind, then upon the 
dissolution of that mind our sense 
of Self is dissolved; we survive but 


we have no sense of Self. But if our 
sense of Self is identified with the 
One Life, the One Spirit, the One 
Consciousness, which is the eternal, 
infinite, boundless, immutable con- 
tainer, pervader of all, then how 
can that sense cf Self ever be de- 
stroyed? Once this idea is grasped, 
a new cycle begins to manifest 
immediately in the sphere of intel- 
ligence, because the processes of 
correct cognition are three: the 
perception we have of the One Self 
and our identity with It; inference 
from within, without, instead of 
from without, within; and hving 
what we have seen and inferred. 

` When we start acting from the 
basis of the One Self, we begin to 
practise Brotherhood, to treat other 
men through the body as spirits, 
as souls, as the One Self. We deal 
with forms as forms, with ideas 
as ideas; but whenever we are 
touching a form, we know that 
invisible within that form is intelli- 
gence, and that when we strike the 
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body, we bruise the intelligence. 
Within that intelligence is soul, 
identical with our Self, and when 
we bruise the intelligence we 
bruise the soul, which in reality 
is the same as our Self; just as a 
tidal wave, the bruise comes back 
to us; that is testimony. Every 
man’s body is a visible testimony 
of how he understands matter and 
how he treats it and how he makes 
use of it. It is a visible reflection 
of his so-far acquired intelligence 
by experience in and through 
forms of this kind. His treatment 
of his own body and the bodies of 
others, his treatment of his own 
mind and the minds of others is 
the visible and standing witness 
of how far the Christ-processes, the 
genesis, the conception, the ante- 
natal preparation of the spiritual 
being have gone on in him. 

We see three lines of evolution 
everywhere in nature, but highest 
of the three, because all-inclusive, 
is spiritual evolution—the percep- 
tion of Self as Self apart from 
body or form, apart from mind 
or intelligence, apart from beings 
of any kind—the sense of Self. 
When we set our mental house in 
order so as to conform to that idea 


we shell see how this triple cycle, 
the spiritual, the intellectual and 
the pìysical, conjoined in one, 
operates to illumine us within. In 
our minds there are faint fires 
lighted here and there by isolated 
true idzas, fraterral actions, long- 
ings and aspirations for a better 
life, to know better, to do better, 
te uncerstand tetter. When in 
that ianer world, which is our 
mind, a sun bursts into endless 
lumincsity we have the state of a 
Carist, of a Buddha, of a Krishna. 
These fundamental ideas have 
over and over again been shed on 
the wcrld by men who before us 
passed from the human to the 
suprerre, from the intellectual to 
the sp-ritual consciousness, from 
physical knowledge, psychic knowl- 
edge, intellectual knowledge, into 
the ful. blaze of Wisdom. When 
the most ordinary man seizes hold 
or them, he will work that very 
evolution in himself which is in 
truth a revolution, because it will 
transform him into a new order 
of beinz. Then, instead of dwel- 
ling arnidst the funeral tapers of 
time, he dwells in the shadowless 
light of the eternal illumination. 


THE RISE OF NATIONALISM IN EUROPE AND 
THE WAY OUT 


[Julien Benda is one of the leading French critics. Most of his writing is 
in support of the Intellectuals as against such writers as Bergson, Barrés, and 
Romain Rolland, who are not detached from sentiment. In one place he has 
written that what Bergson calls “Intuition,” is really intelligence as distinguished 
from a species of bureaucratic functioning of the mind. M. Benda’s latest work 
is Discours à la Nation Européenne, and deals with the part that pure intellect 
should play in the rebuilding of a European nation. 

Only in October last year an effort was made in France, under the chair- 
manship of M. Paul Valery, to gather together in a conference the intellectuals 
of Europe. Mr. Langdon Mitchell, writing in The Saturday Review of Literature, 
(New York, March 10th) gives a translation of a letter written to him by Count 
Hermann Keyserling, who was the only German to answer this call of culture, to 
which England, Norway, Spain, Holland, Italy and Hungary contributed each 
its quota. M. Benda was one of the distinguished Frenchmen who took part 
in the Conference. Count Keyserling writes :—4“Accordingly we decided to form 
an association independent of all politics or any other empirical aims, under the 
neutral title of ‘Société d’Etudes Européennes,’ to have as its aim the cultivation 
of relations between persons of distinguished intellect, through the furthering of 
such inspiring contacts as were the custom in Goethe’s time, and the recognition 
of the radiating character of all living intellect and its natural resistance to or- 
ganization.” This is one practical method of attempting to revive the civilization 
that once existed in Europe and of which M. Benda here writes.—Ens. ] 


In order to discover what can 
save European civilization, the 
first thing to be done is to decide 
what has doomed it, and what is 
corrupting it more and more each 
day. In the first place, has a 
European civilization existed in the 
past ? in ST 

Yes, a European civilization 
definitely has existed. But despite 
the opinions of certain doctors, 
more apostolic than veracious, and 
inclined to assertions more chari- 
table than true, a European nation 
has not existed nor has there 
existed a European political com- 


munity; but there_has~existed-~a—intellectual life. As for 


moral European community— 
Christendom. Charlemagne was 
proclaimed Emperor of Christian 
“Europe”. Above all, there has 
existed an intellectual European 


community ; it was due to this that 
all those who devoted themselves 
to the things of the mind, from the 
Pyrenees to the Vistula, felt they 
belonged, not to this nation or to 
that, but to Europe, an undivided 
Europe. A tangible symbol of 
this intellectual Europeanism was 
the University life of the Middle 
Ages. In the precincts of these 
Universities, students from all 
nations jostled one another and 
manifestly felt in greater sympathy 
with each other, despite differences 
of nationality, than with those of 
their compatriots not interested in 
their 
masters, their degree gave them 
the right to teach “throughout 
Christendom ” (jus ubique docendi), 
and this Europeanism was accepted 
unreservedly by all the intellectual 
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youth of the continent. It never 
occurred to a student from Paris to 
wonder why he should have the 
German Albert the Great, or the 
Italian Thomas Aquinas or ths 
Englishman Alexander of Hales as 
mentor, nor toa “ bachelor” from 
Vienna to consider it unwise to 
entrust the formation of his mind 
to the Frenchman Jean Gerson. 
This intellectual cosmopolitanism 
was obviously favoured by the fact 
that all such men wrote their 
works in one language, Latin. One 
may say that the small considera- 
tion given by learned men to the 
ethnical désinence of the mind was 
maintained by the majority until 
the end of the eighteenth century. 


despite the fact that they had aban-. 


doned Latin for their national 
tongues. Prior to this date, we 
find very few thinkers beyond the 
Rhine pointing out that Luther 
and Eckhart possessed essential- 
ly Germanic minds, and even less 
do we see French doctors proving 
that Descartes or Racine could 
only have been born on this side of 
the Vosges. Voltaire was able to 
write in 1767: “An immense 
republic of cultured minds exists 
in Europe. ” Again, obviously refer- 
ring to such cultured people, J. J. 
Rousseau observed shortly before 
the Revolution :— 

To-day there are no longer French- 
men, Germans, Spaniards nor even 
Englishmen ; there are only Europeans. 
The same tastes, the same passions, 
and the same habits are common to all, 
because none of them has had to accept a 

tonal mode of thought from any 
isolated institution. 

The historian who quotes this 
opinion, and who obviously agrees 


with it ( Albert Sorel, L’ Europe et 
la Révolution Francaise, Vol. I, p. 
257) accounts for it by the fact 
that all men had their minds form- 
ed by the same masters—the 
Jesuits—whd were a cosmopolitan 
order. 
* * x, 

This European civilization, which 
was due to the existence of a 
moral unity and fellowship among 
the intellectuals, <ranscending na- 
tional divisions, has been destroy- 
ed, as a European civilization, by 
the action of the intellectuals 
themselves. One may say that, 
from the seventeenth century 
onwards, a movement contrary 
to that which I have just described 
makes its appearance, a movement 
in which the intellectuals make 
common cause with national senti- 
ment awakening in certain coun- 
tries and are eager to nationalise 
their minds. It seems that we 
must almit that the movement 
began in Germany, with such 
men as Thomasius who considered 
it shameful that one could not be 
thought cultured unless one had 
had a Greco-Roman _ education ; 
and even with Leibniz who, in his 
Pensées sur la Pratigue de la langue 
Allemarde, not orły did not con- 
tent himself with exhorting his 
fellow-countrymen to become more 
conscious of their individuality, 
but was already inciting them to 
become 30 in opposition to French 
-thoughit, to which influence, he said, 
they hac too long submitted. The 
movemeat was greatly strength- 
ened, a hundred yeers later, by the 
Lessings and Schlegels, and by the 
Dramatt-rgie de Hamburg, the sole 
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aim of which was to save Germany 
from following in the mephitic 
wake of the literature which pro- 
duced Racine and Voltaire; by 
Herder whose intellectual cosmo- 
politanism was transformed into a 
most uncompromising nationalism 
and whose example demonstrates, 
according to a specialist in the 
intellectual history of Germany 
(Lévy Brühl, L’ Allemagne depuis 
Leibniz, page 154) the secret con- 
tinuity which, notwithstanding the 
improbability of such a supposition, 
connects. without a break that 
nineteenth-century Germany which 
we call realist and that eighteenth- 
century Germany with which we 
generally contrast it, terming it 
idealist* ; by Fichte, whose Discours 
à la Nation Allemande are nothing 
less than a summons to his com- 
patriots to break with all non- 
German culture and to plunge into 
the dark and unique embrace of 
the Germanic soul; by Niebuhr, 
whose works, as he says himself, 
strive to bury the German soul in 
the depths of its own parvicular 
individual sources. 

Until the war of 1870, the-work 
of the destruction of the intellec- 
tual unity of Europe had arfected 
scarcely any but the Germans; on 
the morrow of this war, with the 
Mommsens, the Treitschkes and 
all the Pangermanists (see Ch. 
Andler: Le Pangermanisme philo- 
sophique ), it takes on, for the first 
time, a consciousness of itself and 


a technique not seen before ; more- 
over, it invades the Latin world; 
in France with Jules Lemaitre 
(vide, his violen: articles against 
the influence of Ibsen and Tolstoi), 
and with Barrés, we see the formal 
desire, until then unmarked among 
the French, to have a culture 
which would be completely unsul- 
lied by external influence; hence- 
forth, one only speaks of French 
science or of German science; 
authors attempt (especially in 
Germany ) not to cite the names of 
foreign savants in their works; in 
1904 the Rumanians were invited 
to the Petrarchan celebrations, be- 
cause they were a Latin race, but 
not the compatriots of Goethe or 
of Shakespeare! And then there 
are the concepticns of Justice and 
Truth which must cease being 
universal and become “ national ”; 
Barrés writes that he wishes to 
learn only “Lorraine truth and 
French truth,”+ to which Langbehn 
replies that he only desires German 
truth. 

Since the war of 1914, it has been 
even more violent. Here are sev- 
eral examples: Some months ago a 
professor in a great German Uni- 
versity, Dr. Haupt, declared amidst 
the applause of several thousand 
listeners, that Europe must learn 
that Germany, from that day, had 
definitely abandoned the path of 
Western civilization. (Quoted in 
Le Temps, September 11th, 1933.) 
“Only a few years before, the Italian 





The whole passage should be read : “The antithesis is false,” says M. Lévy—Briihl (i.e. 
the antithesis between the idealist Germany of the eighteenth century and the realist Germany 
of the nineteenth century ); “there are not ‘ two Germanies’; there isonly an evolution, some- 
times favoured, sometimes thwarted by the intervention of the neighbouring nations and whose 
different phases appear more closely linked together as history surveys them from further 


away.” 
ł See my Trahison des Clercs, p. 120. 
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Minister for Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts had delivered an official 
speech in which he said :— 

Our artists must prepare themselves 
for the new imperialist function which 
our art is to fulfil. To this end a 
principle of “ Italianity ” must definite- 
ly be established. Whoever draws his 
inspiration from foreign art is guilty 
of “ lèse-patrie,” as a spy who admits 
tke enemy by a secret door.* 

Behold the state of open hostility 
between the national cultures, the 
will capable of stirring up this 
hostility and of glorifying it! Be- 
hold the catastrophe into which 
European civilisation is collapsing 
day by day before our very eyes ! 

x * * 


How are we to save this Euro- 
pean civilization? How can we 
recover it? 

By restoring, notably amongst 
the younger generation, amongst 
the students, the feeling of this 
universalism of intellectual func- 
tion and of cosmopolitanism of 
mind. For that, it is especially 
necessary, as I have pointed out in 
my Discours a la Nation Euro- 
peenne, to raise the product of the 
intellect above that of the feelings, 
the works of science and philos- 
ophy above those of pure literature; 
because the intellect is universalis- 
tic while the feelings are much 
less so; because the value of a 
scientific work exists, or for the 
most part tends to exist, independ- 
ently of individual genius and of 
tke language in which it is written, 
whereas the work of the man of 
letters is, so to speak, indissolubly 
linked to this vehicle ; because the 
work of the intellect is translatable 


whereas that of the man of letters 
is not, or is at any rate very far 
from being so to the same extent. 
We must restore to credit such 
thrases as Renan’s: “All those 
things which make up literary 
taste, charm, poetry, amusement, 
may be clothed in local form; but 
science, like the mind, is unique.” 
This return to the honouring of 
the mind in so far as it is univer- 
sal, overlooking any particularities 
which it may offer, will be difficult, 
i I am to judge by the fact that 
the best brains, those apparently 
most eager to rebuild European 
civilization, appear to be refrac- 
tory, even unconsciously refrac- 
tory, so deeply have they absorbed 
the doctrine of the nationalisation 
of mind. A little while ago, I was 
reading some pages of a French 
savant, whom I had believed 
completely exempt from this in- 
fluence, the lamented Charles 
Ffister, Dean of the Faculty of 
Strasbourg. This professor, having 
just indicated the excellent works 
which the German savants had 
recently produced on the history 
of Alsace, considered it_his duty to 
express the hope that France 
would not allow her neighbours 
“to monopolise ” the study of this 
subject, and declared it to be ‘ the 
duty ” of the French University of 
Strasbourg and of the learned 
societies of the city “to mount 
guard on the Rhine”. But what, 
I ask, is this idea of ‘‘ monopolis- 
ing” doing here? And the “ guard 
on the Rhine”? The learned so- 
cieties, whether French or Germen, 
have the duty of mounting guard 





* Quoted in my Trahison des Clercs ( p. 52 ) together with other examples, 
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on the mind and, from the moment 
that good works are composed on 
the history of Alsace, a true 
priest of science need not worry 
whether they be the work cf 
Frenchmen or Germans. In the 
same way, while on a lecture tour 
in Scotland a year ago, I heard a 
professor of the University of 
Edinburgh, during a banquet cele- 
brating the memory of the great 
poet Dunbar, make his compatriozs 
feel ashamed because the best 
editions of Dunbar are made by 
Germans. As if the important 
thing for this minister of the intel- 
lect ought not to be that good 
editions of Dunbar exist, not 
that they are not the work of Fis 
compatriots! Such nationalism of 
mind must be absolutely removed 
if we wish to return to a concep- 
tion of the intellectual universalism 
which, once again, is for me the 
primordial condition for the ve- 
surrection of European civilization. 

Some may object: You surely do 
not claim, however, to destroy the 
national characteristics of the 
mind, those which distinguish—so 
delightfully—the wavs of thinking 
of a Frenchman, an Englishman 
and an Italian, even about the 
same subject. I do not claim to 
destroy them at all, but I beg these 


different intellects to honour the 
essential part of the mechanism of 
thought, that essential part, in 
which, precisely because it is essen- 
tial, these differences in the manner 
of thinking disappear. I have 
given in my Discours a la Nation 
Européenne (Chap. V.) a striking 
example of the differences in the 
Anglo-French ways of thinking 
(the Frenchman is'H. Poincaré 
and the Englishman the physicist 
Maxwell ), and I have shown how, 
as soon as they reached the essen- 
tials of the intellectual functions, 
they agreed. 

. The teaching of history could 
also do much. Instead of devoting 
ourselves almost entirely to setting 
forth to children the history of the 
nations of Europe independently 
of each other, we ought to tell 
them the history of that undivided 
Europe which has existed, as I said 
in the beginning of this article, in 
the moral and intellectual planes. 
And I return to this conclusion: 
You will only save European civili- 
zation by calling upon Europeans 
to honour moral and especially 
intellectual values, the only ones 
which have realized in former 
times, and which are capable of 
doing so again to-day, the unity of 
Europe. 

JULIEN BENDA 


THE LEISURED WORLD 


[Miss C:cely Hamilton, novelist, playwright and actress, is a traveller who 
observes changing Europe from her own var.tage ground. She has recorded the 
results in Modern Germanis, Modern France, Modern Italy and Modern Russia. 


Some stil hope that widespread unemployment is passing. Others look 
upon it as the 22rmanent mark of an era dominated by the machine: as the in- 
vention of more and more efficient machines is progressing, unemployrhent is 
bound to increase, producing in its turn the problem of leisure. It is perhaps the 
most pressing problem of to-day, on the solution of which the very existence of 
civilization depends. But leisure does not spell inactivity. The Gita says: “No 
one ever restet a moment inactive. Every man is involuntarily urged to azt by 
the qualities which spring from nature.” Miss Hamilton truly envisages a laisur- 
ed world in terzs of the mode of life of the leisured class cf today: when men 
have leisure they will do what the aristocrats do—behave charmingly, converse 
brilliantly, hunt and gamble. Western humanity is fast inheriting vast wealth 
earned by scierce; as it does not possess the moral capacity to use it, there is 
likely to be a guastly squandering of the inheritance. The unhappy divorce of 
knowledge and virtue constitutes the problem of leisure, and it is more a moral 


than an econori> problem.—EDs. 


One of the results of industrial 
depression, lcrg drawn out, isa 
realization of our problem of 
increasing le:sure; a problem 
inevitable in a mechanized world, 
and one which civilization must 
tackle, and speedily, ifit is to live at 
peace with itself. Fundamentally 
the Luddites, the breakers of 
looms, were rizht in regarding the 
machine as a zval; their own age 
treated them as criminals and fools 
but time has jvstified their views. 
In calling after calling the machine 
has ousted -he handworker; 
human thew and sinew, human 
craft and intelligence are year 
by year becoming less need- 
ful for provisicr of our sustenance 
and comfort. And the end is not 
yet, is not ever. in sight; it may be 
that, before many decades have 
passed, all oti daily wants and 
daily amusemeats will be supplied 
by the obedienz machine. When 
that happens we shall have attain- 


ed to the real Simple Life; where 
the movement of a lever, the pres- 
sure of a button, will have super- 
seded all the complicated processes 
whereby our ancestors provided 
themselves with their heat, light, 
food and amusement. 

That a world fully mechanized 
will be a world largely leisured is 
a fact that needs little demon, 
stration ; the less need of hand and 
brain in the ordinary labour-market, 
—in the work of the factory, 
the office and the house—the more 
time we shall have to ourselves. 
But increase of leisure will not be 
the most important effect of the 
supersession of Man by his crea- 
ture, the Machine; the change— 
the alteration of values—will have 
a moral and ethical significance. 
Man—western Man, at any rata— 
deprived of his work, will have to 
discover some new justification 
for existence. What that justi- 
fication will be Ido not pretenc to 
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forecast; but I am sure that we 
cannot live without it. 

Hitherto the majority of man- 
kind has justified its existence, in 
its own eyes and those of its neigh- 
bours, by capacity fot some kind 
of work; by production of food, 
by production of fuel, by produc- 
tion of clothing and ornament; by 
building, by soldiering, by fetching 
and carrying; by the exercise of 
arts and professions. For centuries 
after history emerged from the 
forgotten, Man catered for his 
wants with no other help then 
that afforded by domestic animals 
and a few simple hand-wielded, 
hand-made tools. Until the advent 
of the Machine and its conse- 
quence, the Industrial age, the world 
was run on the activities of men 
and women, whose trades and call- 
ings could be started with a mini- 
mum of capital ; in the pre-machine 
era a man possessed of the 
weaver’s skill might make his own 
loom and set it up at home, and 
so start asa cloth manufacturer. 
eAnd think of the cost of equipping 
a modern gunner with his weapon, 
compared to the cost of equipping 
an archer with his bow! Capital 
counted for less in production, 
labour for infinitely more; and any 
section of the community that did 
not justify itself by some form of 
labour activity eventually fell into 
contempt. When Beaumarchais 
could jeer ata French aristocracy 
that it had “given itself the trouble 
to be born,” that French aristocracy 
was within a few years of its 
downfall. 

It may well be, however, thai in 
the near future Beaumarchais’ gibe 


will have lost its point ; and civiliz- 
ed humanity all the world over, 
will only “ give itself the trouble to 
be born”’—living thereafter, like 
the lilies of the field, toiled for and 
spun for by machinery. Already 
in large sections of the community 
the old relation between the worker 
and his tool has been reversed ; the 
“worker” has become but an 
adjunct of his tool, an attendant on 
its needs and activities. Primarily, 
no doubt, the machine is the 
servant of man; but not for the 
first time in the history of the 
world the servant now dominates 
his master. Dominates and like- 
wise humiliates ; makes his skill of 
small value, his strength of small 
account; and in a good many 
instances, needing no help from 
him, casts him on the labour 
scrapheap. 

When we are no longer workers, 
how shall we estimate our value? 
That, it seems to me, is the es- 
sence—the crux—of our problem of 
mechanized leisure. In times past 
peasants and artisans, oppressed 
by those in power, when they rose 
against their tyrants were spurred 
by the thought that they, the opp- 
ressed, were the workers, the ma- 
kers, by whose toil and ingenuity the 
world obtained its daily needs. In 
all ages, and all the world over, the 
claim of the oppressed has been 
the claim of the worker to benefit 
more fairly and fully from the 

-fruits of his labour. Nowadays 
that claim is less valid than of 
yore; because the loom or the en- 
gine—some form of machine—has 
taken over most of the work. 
While in the future it may have no 
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shadow of validity—capital, in the 
shape of the ubiquitous machine, 
having become the sole agent in 
production—thaz fact, of course, 
will not invalidate the claim of a 
human being for an equitable 
distribution of the goods he no 
longer produces; but the claim 
raust be advanced on other grounds 
than a persoral labour which has 
ceased to have any value. 

So farin thé history of the human 
race a leisurei class, with no need 
to work, and no spur to its activ- 
ities, has usuclly shewn symptoms 
of deterioration; and if the same 
symptoms are not to make them- 
selves manifest in our mechanized 
world, some substitute for labour 
will have to 3e brought into our 
lives. What haè substitute shall 
be, is our problem; and upon our 
success in discovering the substi- 
tute and applring it to our needs 
may depend the future of mankind. 

We describe our present 
economic perplexities as a break- 
down of the Capitalist System ; but 
it would be a good deal more 
correct to describe it as a break- 
down of the Labour System. It is 
Labour that is going, not Capital, — 
which every day, in the form of 
tke Machine, increases its hold 
upon the world. With every day 
w2 are less and less workers, more 
and more cap-talists; since, whe- 
ther as plutocrats or whether as 
peupers, we live more and more by 
machine-made zoods and services— 
that is to say, by the capital that 
science and invention have bestow- 
ed on us. 

* + * 


When one studies the develop- 


ment of manner and custom, it 
becomes abundantly clear that the 
leisured classes, in every age and 
country, have felt the need ofa 
substitute for work. To this day 
they are hunters, for the sake not 
of food but of activity; while 
ancther persistent characteriszic of 
such classes is their insistence on 
rules of behaviour. It is fairly 
true to say of them that the less 
productive they are in actual work, 
the stricter their discipline of 
eticuette. The trairing required 
by any youngster intended for 
some form of useful hand-labour, 
suci as bricklaying or carpenter- 
ing, is easy of acquirement when 
compared to the training of a mem- 
ber of the old French nobility in 
the manners and graces of his 
caste. These people who thought 
it beneath them to soil their hands 
with spade or plough were sub- 
jected to a discipline of speech 
and behaviour amazingly rigid and 
complicated. Their lives were reg- 
ulated by little rules of courteous 
etiquette ; they were drilled to cor- 
rectness of poise and of movement; 
and, if they were to hold their own 
with their fellows, a high standard 
was demanded of them in the diffi- 
cult art of conversation. All leisur- 
ed classes have evolved their codes 
of disciplined behaviour; but it 
was the idle, court-haunting sec- 
tion of the French noblesse whose 
code was the strictest test and 
most disciplined ... . If the past 
is any guide, it would seem not un- 
likely that the leisured world upon 
whicn we are entering will evolve 
its stringent customs and codes 
of manners—as a measure of pre- 
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caution against slackness of body 
and mind. 

And there is another fact to re- 
member in this connection; that 
one of the characteristics of a 
leisured class—at any rate of a 
Western leisured class—has, so far, 
been a combative spirit. If proof 
were needed that strife is not al- 
ways of economic origin, that 
proof could be discovered in the 
records of the “idle rich”; the one 
calling that has never been beneath 
the dignity of the “ idle rich” is the 
calling that involves the shedding 
of blood—a Western aristocracy 
has always put its sons into the 
army. Something of the “leisured”’ 
inclination for the arts of war may 
be due to old feudal tradition, not 
even yet wholly extinct; but that £ 
leisured class inclines to blood aná 
quarrel is proved by the fact that 
it was among aristocracies that the 
practice of duelling flourished. 
The classes whose energies have 
been employed in agriculture or 
industry—in the earning of a living 
by some form of regular work— 
have never made a practice of the 
duel ; in such classes,. quarrel and 
the shedding of blood is the result 
of personal grievance and enmity ; 
whereas in the duelling classes of 
society it has always been recog- 
nized that blood may be shed— 
must be shed, in fact—for a point 
of honour or etiquette. (The same 
tendency to be sudden and quick 
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in quarrel is said to prevail in the 
apache section of society, which is 
also, to a great extent, “leisured”’; 
that is to say, its “ work” is inter- 
mittent and irregular. ) 

There is another undesirable 
characteristic of leisure with which 
we may have to reckon in our 
mechanized society: the gambling 
habit. When a class has been 
sufficiently prosperous to feel itself 
secure, its members have often 
been addicted to high play—will- 
ing to risk their secure prosperity 
on a card or the throw of a 
dicebox. The fact is interesting 
and may have its significance for 
a special system which permits of 
leisure and security for all. Mech- 
anized production, properly con- 
trolled, should mean economic 
security for the race in general: 
the human being—so, at least, we 
hope—will be able to live without 
fear of destitution; whatever may 
befall him in the way of ill-luck, or 
bodily misfortune, the machine 
will provide for his necessities. 
But if the average human being is 
of the same flesh and blood as the 
leisured classes of to-day and 
yesterday, then the same need of 
risk and excitement may stir in 
him, demand its outlet and find 
that outlet in gambling .... The 
average human being will still 
remain human, even in a world 
where he is not justified by work. 


į CICELY HAMILTON 


EGOTISM AND IMPERSONALITY 


[John awper Pcwys is well known both as a novelist and an essayist. 
In October 19%. h2 wrote for us on ‘ The Magic of Detachment,” and this month 
he is concerned with the ever-present oppcsites—Egotism and Impersonality. 
Most men and women, especially in the West, lead pefsonal lives, and it is be- 
zause of this that spiritcalicy is so rarely able to flower there. 

Impersonality is rot the annihilation of the human intelligence which is 
self-conscioust.ess but an attitude of that inteligence—a mode of its vision; the 
impersonal attinuie grows as that intelligence acquires a knowledge of cosmic 
ultimates. In Indian phlosophy Vyakti is the finite personality, while Purusha is 
the Immortal >2rson who possessing real values of conditioned existence is not 


affected by its Mizya or 1nzeal values——Eps. ] 


That great and mysterious pulse 
of ultimate life—thet planetary 
rhythmic bea-—that balance of the 
unseen tides—fcrwarc, cackWward— 
advancing, retreating—f the sys- 
tole and diastole of the world—how 
can it be named? And the 
moments of mazical narmony that 
it brings to cur total being, to cur 
body, soul and spirit subsumed in 
an unspeakable unity, how can 
they be nam21 f These feelings are 
far more then pleasure. far more 
than joy, far more then delight. To 
call them by the tranquil word 
“Peace” would gire to many 
minds too negaczive an implication. 
To call them by the exciting name 
“Ecstasy ” would imply something 
too disturbing, too—what shall I 
say ?—too v-clent. In my present 
discussion ı will confine myself 
therefore, aciez the cautious trad- 
itions of the countryside, to zhe 
most simple and primitive word in 
our languag= nd I will call this 
mysterious jecling sy the plain 
name of haf{iness. 


Happiness of this rare and 
precious kind is, I have recently 
come to think, the real purpose, 
the real nature-inspired elixir of 
life—though so often. obscured and 
confused and beguiled and betray- 
ed—of all organic, and perhaps of 
all super-organic, entities! It has 
often come into my mind to think 
that there has been some mis- 
translation, some misinterpreta- 
tion undergone, in those translated 
versions of the ancient books of 
wisdom such as I have beer able 
to get hold of, where indifference 
is spoken of as if it were “ indif- 
ference” to happiness equally with 
“indifference” to the grosser forms 
of pleasure and pain.* How could 
what is called by our Western 
Saints “the Beatific Vision” be 
beatific at all, if a person “only 
saw, not felt,” as Coleridge says of 
his magical light in the sky, how 
“beautiful it was”? What, I mean, 
would such a vision be, if it 
were merely something recognized 
by the lonely intellectual power, 





* Not crite. In Hinde philosophy the Deity has three pe i Mi Sat, 
last of these 1s Blss. Supreme joy is therefore also one of the tripl 


Chit, Ananda; the 
e aspects of the Spirit in 


man, In Buddtistic philososhy Nirvana, the highest spiritual state, is one of peace aad bliss 
actively experies.:ei ; it is rot empty passivity, muci less annihilation.—Eps. 

+ In yoza-ptilesophy it is not only recognition, but realization, i.e, intimate experience 
in which the HigLes: is not ony seen and <elt but also known.—Eps: 
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rather than something in the 
attainment of which all that we 
are, our body, our soul, our spirit, 
found ultimate fulfilment ? 

As Heraclitus maintained, and in 
this point was followéd by Hegel, 
it is out of the ‘clash of opposites, 
out of the transcending of contra- 
dictions, that the balance-point 
between warring forces which we 
call “the Truth” emerges, becomes, 
exists, establishes itself. 

And this law of the transcend- 
ing, or if you will of the subsuming 
of opposites, applies to the psycho- 
logical equally with the physical, 
to the spiritual equally with the 
psychological. 

What we call egotism is that 
excessive, unbalanced, disordered 
discordant self-assertion which 
more than anything else causes the 
unhappiness of our Western World 
to-day. Itis this “egotism” ofa 
number of unbalanced individuals, 
which when it flows together, in 
the evil itch to assert oneself at 
the expense of someone else, in 
the evil itch to gloat over the 
discomfiture of someone else, in the 
evil itch to triumph over the 
weakness or over the strength of 
someone else, becomes so formi- 
dable, that I have got into the 
habit of calling “ crowd-ccns- 
ciousness.” This “ crowd-consci- 
ousness ” I have come to regard as 
one of the most objectionable of all 
the evil psychic phenomena that 
we are oppressed by to-day. And 
itis very powerful; for it is the 
inverted, the evil side of that 
transporting power of widespread 
human feeling that can work 
miracles. 


My own instinct tells me how- 
ever, though in this I speak humbly 
and tentatively, that even at its best, 
even when it works miracles, this 
crowd-consciousness is not a holy 
thing. We all know how quickly, 
at a touch, at a breath, at the wink 
of an eyelid, this miracle-working 
power can turn into its opposite, and 
commit the most abominable and 
shameless crimes ! 

No! If Iam not mistaken, it is 
never the noblest human emotions 
that are projected, externalized, 
hypostasized, in the feelings of the 
crowd. 

And now, having shown, as well 
as I can, that what I mean by 
“egotism ” is a foolish, ungracious, 
greedy itch to assert our crudest 
and least considerate desires at 
the expense of anyone who comes 
near us, let me indicate, as far as 
I am able, what, in this particular 
essay, I mean by “ impersonality ”. 

From the cautious and tentative 
experiments in human nature— 
principally in my own—which I 
have so far been able to make, and 
Tam an extravagant, and perhaps 
even an heretical, believer in the 
magical power of what we call the 
will to change our character com- 
pletely, I have arrived at a shrewd 
inkling, I trust under the sugges- 
tion of good rather than of evil, 
that impersonaltty, as its extremest 
implication comes to be emphasiz- 
ed, over against the extremest im- 
plication of egotism, is not, any 
more than its opposite, a desirable 
thing. 

It is the Tëäo, it is the mysterious 
way of all balances, that I am fumb- 
lingly and gropingly seeking ; and 
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Į seem to heaz the voice of Kwang 
Tze, that most whimsical and poet- 
ical disciple 52 the great Laotze, 
whispering to me, on the long- 
drawn wind of tais nortaern twi- 
light, that the Tao must not be 
called the Impersonal any more 
than it must be called the Personal ! 
It is, in fact—az least so I seem to 
learn from stcdying the writings 
of Kwang Tze—some indescribable 
Nameless that transcends both per- 
sonal and impersonal. 

Words are, however, in their :iv- 
ing suppleness and in their organic 
complexity so slizpery, s3 tricky, 
so treacherous. s0 much like phos- 
phorescent wacer-snakes, that a 
person, catching at one faint clue 
and then at anather, to these Eleu- 
sinian Mysteri2s, is forced to use 
each word as if it had a margin, a 
penumbra, a thin curve of the un- 
revealed portion of its lunar circum- 
ference, that exzended a good deal 
further than the word’s ordinary 
significance. 

Putting the mat-er clumsily and 
crudely, and without that subtle, 
scarcely-discernibl2 lunar penum- 
bra, in which, t least to my Celtic 
mind, the truth zan alone te found, 
where the worc * impersonality ” 
conveys something quite zs differ- 
ent from the nameless Tac as the 
word “egotism” itself, is in what 
ĮI might perhaps be allowec to calt 
its scientific content. Scientific 
knowledge alwers claims—though 
its claim is often an extremely 
questionable one—to be “imper- 
sonal,” that is to say, to be free 
from all those distorting, pervert- 
ing, and deluciag subjectivities, 
with which hunan passion pros- 


titutes the virgin purity of ob- 
jective truth. Mathematics is cer- 
tainly, I fully admit, impersonal; 
“but so much the worse,” thus in 
my Faustian nature I am tempted 
to cry out, “for impersonality !” 
Impersonality as the supreme clue 
to a cosmos, whose motive-force 
seems so essentially a ving, and 
hence, of necessity, since mathe- 
matics is the science of the dead, 
so essentially a non-mathematical 
force, appears to my mythological 
mind especially unsatisfactory. 

Is it not the ‘‘impersonality ” of 
the materialist-determinist view of 
the system of things that lays 
its cruel icy finger, like John 
Keats’ cold-hearted philosopher in 
“Lamia,” upon the creative and 
living impulses which even the 
most idolatrous of our mythologies 
somehow manage to suggest ? 

I regard therefore this psycho- 
logical antinomy, “ egotism ”—“im- 
personality,” not as a cosmic strug- 
gle between good ( impersonality) 
on the one side, and evil ( egotism) 
on the other, but as an Hegelian 
contradiction. I regard the oppos- 
ition of these two things as resem- 
bling the opposition of “Being” 
and “ Not-Being, ” which, while in 
themselves they are less than a0- 
thing and are indeed totally unreal, 
find their reality in the concept 
“Becoming”. In the same way I 
regard egotism and impersonality 
as a contradiction of two extremes 
that in themselves are meaning- 
less abstractions but that find their 
“truth ” in a third concept, corres- 
ponding to this Hegelian “ Becom- 
ing”. 

And what, thus stated, is the 
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ideal that subsumes or transcends 
the opposition of egotism and im- 
personality? It must be, it seems 
to me, like “ Becoming ,” an essen- 
tially imperfect concept; for a per- 
fect concept must of fecessity litt 
the whole issue into the region of 
the Absolute and thus, at a stroke, 
clean out of the sphere of our in- 
telligible verbal categories. What 
the philosopher Croce so well says 
about Imperfect Virtue applies here. 
He says that the very essence of 
Virtue lies in its imperfection, in 
other words, in the condition of its 
living growth, and that Perfect 
Virtue, ipso facto, would cease to be 
Virtue at all! What we must look 
for, therefore, in the relativity of 
our present human state, is some 
ideal that, while transcending both 
“egotism” and “ impersonality, ” 
retains the living principle of 
growth in both these extremes. Let 
us see what can be made of this. 
Is not the living principle, distorted 
and depraved in “egotism,” the 
nobler concept of egohood; and is 
not the living principle, frozen and 
petrified in “ impersonality,” noth- 
ing less than sympathy, the feeling 
with, the rejoicing and the suffer- 
ing with, other entities ? 

Our two words now are the word 
egohood with its centripetal im- 
plication, and the word sympathy, 
with its centrifugal implication; 
and our philosophical problem is 
to find some single word that will 
bring these two, with all their 
mysteriously wavering under-life 
and over-life, into one comprehen- 
sive ideal. 


Such a word is, unfortunately for 
me, not to be discovered in the 
English language. Shall I be mis- 
understood if I make use of the 
phrase, “the Larger Self’ ?* We 
are all in the kabit of talking 
rather loosely about our “ lower ” 
and our “higher” self. Now 
what I mean to imply by my ex- 
pression “the Larger Self” is 
obviously not the same as either of 
these. “ Larger” carries with it 
a somewhat different connotation 
from either “ lower ” or “ higher ”. 

Now if we return to our original 
words egotism and impersonality, 
whose hopeless and irreconcilable 
characteristics we are striving to 
overcome, it will, I think, be clear 
that what is wrong with both 
these extremes is their deadness. 
They are both, in their opposite 
ways, when you carry them to 
their logical limit, descriptions of 
the state of death. And in their 
death-truth, like our metaphysical 
Hegelian parallels, they turn out 
to be identical. Nothing is more 
egotistic than a corpse. It sym- 
pathizes with no one. It gives no- 
thing to anyone. It makes way 
for no one. It is a ghastly and 
pitiful burden upon the hands of 
all. But nothing, also, is more 
impersonal than a corpse. This 
we feel unhappily enough, when, 
under the murderous logic of a 
deterministic materialism, the vast 
mysterious life of great Creative 
Nature Herself becomes one ap- 
palling “ Golgotha and Mill of 
Death ”. 

But “egotism” contains some- 





i _ Why not the Sanskrit word Mahatma—the Great Soul, Le., that human soul which 
has experienced the Motion of the Great Breath, the Universal Spirit or Deity —Eps. 
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where within it the quickening 
principle of a ‘egitimate “egohood,” 
and “ imperscuality ” can be irter- 
preted in two very different ways. 
It can be interpreted according to 
that fantastiz and entirely false 
conception of zhe Inanimate which 
the old-fashioned and let us hope 
totally discredited materialistic 
theories upheld. This is the lower 
view of “impersonality”. But 
“impersonality ” can alsa be inter- 
preted in a deeper and more spir- 
itual way, as something not lower, 
but higher, taan what we common- 
ly know as “gersonality ”. . 

We are thus in possession, if 
there is any cogency in my present 
line of argument, of two residual 
concepts, wh.ch we have arrived 
at by elimineting the logical death- 
extreme from both “egotism” and 
“impersonality”. We are in pos- 
session of t22 living principle of 
“egohood,” arc we are in possession 
of a mysterious Something, that, 
though different from “ persona- 
lity,” is richer and fuller than what 
we vulgarly mean by his word. 
But I cannot help being led on to 
the conclusiva that in what I have 
called, for went of a single word, 
“the Larger Self” both these resid- 
ual essences find their realization 
and truth. 

We have al heard the story of 
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Plato’s having visited the Orient, 
and may it not be that that blend- 
ing of erotic egohood with ideal 
impersonality which is so striking 
a peculiarity of his habits of 
thought represents a rapproche- 
ment between East and West ? 
Certainly in all the tantalizingly 
obscure and hopelessly scattered 
myths of my own Welsh ancestors, 
particularly in connection with the 
Legend of the Grail, a hesitant 
and tentative “third way” does 
almost seem to present itself to me, 
a way less “impersonal” than the 
wey of the East, and less “egotis- 
tic” than the way of the Wesz. 

Would not one of the results of 
even the most childish glimpse of 
our mortal affairs from an extre- 
mundane view-point be a negation 
of the silly Western notion that 
progress in science implies progress 
in wisdom?. And might not such 
a glance—none the worse perhaps 
for being childish—help' us to re- 
cognize, as the Greeks and the 
Welsh seem to have recognized 
long ago in their kindred myth- 
ologies, that there is a way by 
which the Self can get the good 
both of Nature and Sex and yet 
not relinquish its ultimate aware- 
ness of belonging to a level of Be- 
ing and of Life outside the whole 
turbulent arena ? 


JOHN COWPER Powys 


PHILOSOPHY IN INDIA 


[ Below we print two articles: the first is a sketch of the work of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress written by Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, one of 
the Secretaries of the Congress, which aims “to take philosophy out of the school- 
room and the cloister and’ make its appeal wider.” The other, by P. T. Raju, MA. 
Sastri, lecturer in Philosophy at the Andhra University, pleads for a reorienta- 
tion of Indian metaphysics because “our very social life demands new develop- 
ments in thought ”. 

The baneful effects of the divorce between philosophy and life are being 
recognized more and more. The urge for a re-expression of philosophical prin- 
ciples and to bring their light into the lives of the people is also felt by philos- 
ophers abroad. In California through The Personalist a group of philosophically 
minded men are earnestly seeking to determine if some fresh influence of philos- 
ophy cannot be invoked in the reconstruction of the social order. Its April issue 
not only contains the first of the posthumous papers of the late H. Wildon Carr, 
but the editor continues his reflections begun in the last issue—‘Can we rethink 
our world?” And now comes the April Philosophy, Journal of the British Insti- 
tute of Philosophy, in which its editor publishes a letter from Sir Herbert Samuel 
under the heading, “The Present Need of a Philosophy’. Sir Herbert says:— 

The old ontology, the old ethics and the old social order, based upon systems of theology 
that were generally accepted, are crumbling under the influence of new ideas insptred by the 
discoveries of science. Urgent practical questions—of personal and social morality, of economic 
organization, of international relationship—press upon the peoples, but tke leaders of thought 
give little guidance for their solution. This generation is dissatisfied, anxious, apprehensive. It 
feels itself as in a ship, launched on an unknown sea, without navigator, chart, or compass. 
Since the old theologies cannot meet the new problems, and since science cannot claim to deal 
with the larger issues, men are asking what philosophy has to say to the present age. 


Next month we will print “Philosophy and Life,” by C. E. M. Joad, which 
will be a further contribution to this problem of world-wide interest.—Eps. ] 


I.—THE NINTH PHILOSOPHICAL CONGRESS 


The first session of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress was held 
in 1925 under the auspices of the 
University of Calcutta. A band of 
enthusiastic Calcutta scholars 
under the leadership of Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan was responsible 
for its inauguration, and Calcutta 
has contributed in a great measure 
to its continued success, the next 
great contributor being the Indian 
Institute of Philosophy at Amalner. 
The papers in succeeding sessions 
have varied in number and quality ; 
the attendance has at times been 
none too good; but throughout it 
has been possible to rely on 


Amalner for a good quota of papers 
and contingent of delegates. 

From the first it has been our 
ambition to take philosophy out of 
the schoolroom and the cloister 
and make its appeal wider. The 
choice of the first President, 
Rabindranath Tagore, was signi- 
ficant of this aim. And though in 
the nature of things it was not 
possible to repeat such a choice in 
subsequent years, we have had 
other opportunities of linking 
philosophy with the national life. 
The second séssion of the Congress 
was opened by the Maharaja 
of Benares, the third by the 
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Maharajah Gaekwad of Bazoda, 
(who sent a learned address though 
he could not attend in person ), the 
fourth by Sir Rema Varma, an ex- 
Raja of Cochin, widely respected 
as a man and a philosopher ; after 
a period of three years, filled up by 
men of affairs,—the Ministers of 
Education in the Punjab, Eastern 
Bengal and SBehar,—the eighth 
session was opened by the Maha- 
raja of Mysore and the ninth 
by the Raja Saheb of Sangli. Those 
who watched or read the pro- 
ceedings know that these opening 
addresses were anything but 
nominal; in every case sound 
knowledge was displayed of one 
or more systems of philosophy, 
besides a keen desire for the 
furtherance of philosophical studies 
and pursuits, in view of their 
importance to all nations in the 
conduct of afzairs of this world, 
to say nothing of the hereafter. 
The culmination, in a sense, of 
this line of tnought found fine 
utterance in the speech of the 
Rajah Saheb of Sangli, who, in the 
light of his own philosophic studies, 
wondered whether the pursuit of 
perfection as ar. ideal in the place 
of expansion may not be a cure for 
all our present Ils. It is a source of 
no small gratification to those who 
have been contmuously associated 
with the Congr2ss to know that it 
has succeeded so greatly in interest- 
ing and enthusing such high 
personages, who, by virtue of their 
position as ruers and the good 
example they set in the matter of a 
pure selfless life, are so eminently 
calculated to b= the leaders əf all 
thinking India. 


The appeal of philosophy to men 
and women is that tkey should 
save themselves from the endless 
restlessness.of modern life with its 
dissipation of energies and conse- 
quent desp4ir, by betaking them- 
selves seriously to the endeavour to 
see things as a whole, to obzain a 
synoptic vision, to break through 
the walls erected by custom under 
the sanction of reason, to cease to 
rely solely on the intellect, end to 
seek the intuition which underlies 
the intellect and is also its crown. 
Such was the message of Kadha- 
krishnan as President of the eighth 
session at Mysore; the same mess- 
age was repeated toa Poona audi- 
ence in one of the public lectures 
organized in connection with the 
ninth session. The other lecture 
in this same connection was deliv- 
ered by Madame S. Wadia who 
made an eloquent plea for B.ddhi- 
yoga which is in effect the “ intui- 
tion” of Radhakrishnan. Such 
presidential addresses and leztures 
are representative of the activities 
of the Congress in so far as it seeks 
to lift Philosophy from mere schol- 
arship and link it with the life of 
the people to-day. To another type 
belongs the presidential address of 
Prof. A. R. Wadia who made a 
philosophical analysis of the life 
and teachings of the most inzerest- 
ing public figure in the country— 
Mahatma Gandhi. There have 
been other types of addresses too, 
like that of Principal Daruva, 
which made a survey of recent 
philosophical literature and that of 
Principal W. S. Urquhart, which 
concerned itself vith the present 
status of philosophical studies. 


* 
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The address of Rai Bahadur K. C. 
Bhattacharya at the last session is 
a fine example of yet another type, 
pure and rigorous philosophic spec- 
ulation. Philosophers do nox all 
tread a beaten path; nor do they 
lose themselves in the sands of the 
desert. 

The papers contributed are many 
and varied. There are at present 
four sections—Indian Philosophy, 
Logic and Metaphysics, Ethics and 
Religion, and Psychology. Itis some- 
what of an anomaly that in India 
Indian Philosophy should be treated 
as a separate section. It would be 
more proper to include these papers 
in one or other of the remaining 
sections, according as they are 
metaphysical, ethical or psycho- 
logical. But quite a good number 
of papers on Indian Philosophy 
concern themselves mainly with 
questions of the history of doctrines, 
and these require a section to 
themselves; theremay come a time 
when such papers find a more suit- 
able home in the Philosophy section 
of the Oriental Conference. One 
of the symposium subjects for 
the eighth session was the Pos- 
sibility of Universal salvation 
(Sarvamukti); one of the sub 
jects for the next session is 
the place of God in Advaita. It 
is in the discussion of such subjects 
that the Indian Philosophy section 
becomes most lively. The section 
of Logic and Metaphysics vies with 
that of Indian Philosophy in getting 
the largest number of papers; and 
in both sections, the bulk of con- 
tributions comes from Amalner. 
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This is a section exclusively for the 
serious. The section of Ethics and 
Religion provides some good papers. 
In the past it provided at least one 
controversial subject for a sympo- 
sium—the possibility of a new ethic. 
Two interesting pepers were con- 
tributed last year on “Mystical Ex- 
perience” and on “Freudianism and 
Swadharma’’. Our Psychology sec- 
tion has not been as popular as it 
ought to be. This has been in 
part due to the failure to know the 
province of this section in rela- 
tion to the Psychology section 
of the Science Congress. Dr. 
Purushottam’s clear and eloquent 
presidential address at Poona on 
the philosophical implications of 
modern biological and psycho- 
logical discoveries has no doubt 
served to clear the ground and 
given some indication of the type 
of papers that will find the most 
suitable home in the Philosophical 
Congress. The discussion of the 
symposium on “Idealism and the 
Physical world” was very lively. 
The interest of both members 
and outsiders has been steadily 
increasing and it is not too much 
to hope that the Philosophical 
Congress has come to be a perma- 
nent feature of Indian academic 
life. Philosophy can never claim 
spectacular results, but there is 
reason to believe that its grip is 
none the less sure and steady. 
And not the least of the signs of 
hope for the future is the request 
of THE ARYAN PATH for an article 
on the Congress. 
S. S. SURYANARAYANAN 
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TI—THE NEED FOR REORIENTATION OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


India has passed through many a 
political crisis. With every change 
in its political situation, new fac- 
tors have been introduced into its 
civilization. I: has had to face, 
either to incorporate or oppose, 
new ways of thought, new stand- 
ards of morality, and new forms of 
administration. The remarkable 
plasticity and elasticity of the 
Indian mind have evinced them- 
selves in the various ways in which 
it has tried to treat the novel 
factors. Whenever a new religious 
creed appeared, it was shown to be 
a part of the old creed itself, and 
the supersession of the latter by 
the former was prevented. Thus 
Buddhism, which once spread from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, 
was rooted out by the absorption 
of most of its <undamental tenets. 
Moraland political discussions were 
divorced from the philosophical.* 
What Manu or Pardsara said was 
the settled law. None was allowed 
to tamper with it. It had nothing 
to do with a philosophical principle, 
even though it be the central 
principle on which the conception 
of the world was based. Similarly 
political theories were in no way 
affected by philosophy. It was 
enough if our politics and morality 
did not conflict with the ultimate 
aim of life, viz., the realisation of 
the Supreme Brahman. 

This indifference to ethics, poli- 


tics, and other social sciences is 
the vulnerable point in Indian 
philosophy. A philosophy, if it is 
to satisfy fully the demands of 
human life, should not only provide 
us with a principle on which we 
can base our conception o: the 
world, but also attempt to develop 
from it the sciences that are incid- 
ent to social life. True, a synoptic 
view of the universe, an intellectual 
construction of it, should not be 
the sole aim of philosophy. I: is in 
the ability to rise above such an 
attitude that most of the western 
systems are lacking. Their domi- 
nant attitude is one rather of intel!- 
ectual curiosity than of a serious 
search after the solution of life’s 
problems. On the other hand, we 
should not fail to notice that life’s 
problems include the ethical and 
the political. They should be re- 
lated to the same principle which 
is to explain the nature o7 the 
world. Itis very often said that 
the outlook of Indian philosophy is 
practical, that philosophy, fcr the 
Indian, is not a way of thought, 
but a process of life. But rhilos- 
ophy, if it is to be a process cf life, 
should be a process not of blind, 
but of conscious life, a life that 
thinks. Studies like ethics, politics 
and social philosophy, form part of 
our conscious life. Our life cannot 
avoid thinking about them. Nor 
can it sunder itself into discrete 








* Some may say that the institutes of our ancient law-givers, like Manu, have a philo- 


sophical basis 


But such a basis is rather religious than philosophical. 


No particular metaphys- 


ical system seems to be implied by them. Unlike Hegel and Plato, Manu bas no metaphysics of 
his own. Dr. Bhagavan Das’s interpretation of Manu in his Laws of Manu does not advert to 
any such system. Manu's code is accepted by pluralists like the Naiyayikas, monists like Rama- 


nuja, and non-dualists like Sankara. alike. 
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and unrelated parts, and treat 
social sciences as having nothing 
to do with its theory of the world. 
Life is a whole, a unity, and its 
various phases cannot be left in 
isolation. y 

The work of philosophy, says 
Dewey, is— 

the ever new undertaking of 
adjusting that body of traditions which 
constitute the actual mind of man to 
scientific tendencies and political as- 
pirations which are novel and incompat- 
ible with received authorities. Philos- 
ophers are parts of history, caught in 
its movement; creators perhaps in 
some measure of its future, but also 
assuredly creatures of the past.”* 

But our philosophies of the past 
have nothing to say about political 
aspirations, and we have no new 
philosophies now. We are there- 
fore obliged through sheer neces- 
sity to import and adopt foreign 
views. We find some of our leaders 
following Rousseau, some Marx or 
Russell, some Hegel, others Croce 
or Gentile. But their views, neces- 
sitated and developed under dis- 
similar circumstances in foreign 
lands, may not well suit our pur- 
pose. One element here and another 
there may seem adoptable. Butthe 
danger of importing such isolated 
elements from a system is too great 
to be encouraged. We have our 
own world conception. And the 
imported views, if they do not 
agree with it, will work havoc on 
our lives by disintegrating them. 
It is necessary that our own indiv- 
iduality should react to the new 
problems that face it, discover its 
own solutions. 





* Philosophy and Civilisation, p. 4. 


It is this absolute separation of 
our metaphysics from our social 
sciences by our ancient philos- 
ophers that is mostly responsible 
for the growing apathy towards 
them. Our philosophers are now 
studied mostly in the spirit of anti- 
quarian research, and not with a view 
to find a solution for the problems 
that face present-day society. One 
feels as tf our philosophy has nothing 
to do with life, it is not living but 
dead. One cannot help doubting 
whether one is not clinging to a body 
from which the life kas escaped. It 
may be admitted that our philosophy 
satisfied the needs of our ancestors 
centuries ago, when India was not 
in close contact with the rest of the 
world. But now the conditions have 
changed. That our philosophy is not 
able to cope with the complexity of 
the present situation is shown by the 
indifference with which it is treated 
by men in public life. A Tilak ora 
Mahatma Gandhi may give the 
Bhagavad-Gita a new interpreta- 
tion. A Radhakrishnan may in- 
fuse life into our fossilised philos- 
ophical ideas by viewing them in a 
new light. But every such attempt 
is resented by the orthodox Indian 
as a misinterpretation which he 
would regard as something not to be 
seriously taken. Itis not of serious 
concern for his life. He can take 
active interest in it only if itis 
shown to be a necessary develop- 
ment of his own views. He is now 


-faced by new problems, and any 


solution which the philosopher 
wishes to offer him should be de- 
monstrated asthe logical outcome 
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of his own theories. Only thus 
can our philosophy be now brought 
to bear on life. 

It is high time that philosophers 
should enter upon such a task. 
For a number of decades the work 
of translation, interpretation, and 
exposition, has been carried on. 
Besides the vast amount of work 
accomplished by western sckolar- 
ship, Indian scholars have been 
recently very active in that direc- 
tion. To mention a few, Dr. Ganga- 
nath Jha has seen that no important 
work on Indian philosophy remains 
to be translated; Dr. Radha- 
krishnan’s work from the stand- 
point of comparative , philosophy 
leaves little to be desired ; through- 
out all his works are scattered 
hints for new developments, and 
he himself has given a new 
synthesis in his Ideahst View of 
Life; Dr. Dasgupta, besides the 
two massive volumes he has al- 
ready presented to the world, pro- 
mises to bring out four more such; 
and the attempts at an encyclopa- 
dic survey of Indian Philosophy by 
the Academy of Philosophy and 
Religion (Poona) will, we may 
expect, leave little to be done any 
further in thefield of interpretation 
and exposition. Already, there are 
signs of lagging enthusiasm for 
such work. 

Not only the conditions in the 
present philosophical circles, but also 
our very social life demands new 
developments in thought. It is as if 
the current of our old tracitions 
has met the opposite current of the 
new ways of life and the progress 


of either has been checked. We 
have to find a new synthesis which 
would open the way for frrther 
progress. We should not allow the 
traditional and modern modes of 
thought and life to play into each 
other’s hands for the downfall of 
our philosophy and consequently of 
our civilisation. Hegel said that a 
civilisation without metaphysic 
would be like a temple, “in all 
other respects richly ornamented, 
but lacking its Holy of Holies”.* 
And ours would be no exception to 
his view. The duty of the philos- 
opher now is “to effect a junction 
at some point in the new ard the 
oid, of deepest sunk customs and 
unconscious dispositions, that are 
brought to the light of attention by 
some conflict with the newly 
emerging directions of activizy”. 

“Philosophies which emerge at 
distinctive periods define the larger 
patterns of continuity which are 
woven in effecting the enduring 
junctions of a stubborn past and 
an insistent future”.t Only by per- 
forming this function can Indian 
philosophy still maintain itself and 
our civilisation. It can be per 
formed only by attempts at new 
syntheses. Thus the philosopher 
would be serving his society by 
supplying new patterns for future 
thought and action. 

Ideals to guide society in its 
different branches of activity 
cannot be framed unless the world- 
conception is brought to bzar or 
the social problems. This requires 
a reorientation of our philcsophy. 
In spite of our great encient 





* Science of Logic. Tr. by Johrston and Struthers, p. 34, 


t Dewey: Piulosophy and Ciwilisction, p. 7. 
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systems, we cannot boast of any 
organisation of our philosophical 
sciences. Our systems contain 
discussions mostly on religion, 
metaphysics, logic, psyçhology, and 
certain rules of life which are 
rather religious than ethical. Even 
they are promiscuously mixed up, 
not distinguished and systematised. 
They have all to be organised. We 
have to import from the West the 
spirit of organisation. We have 
been politically conquered for want 
of it, and our philosophy may lose 
its interest for the same reason. 
Though systematisation of our 
various branches of experience 
should not be the sole aim of 
philosophy, it should be an essential 
part of it. Our metaphysics should 
be made the foundation of our 
logic, ethics, and social and political 
philosophies. With this aim it has 
to be reorganised. It should be 
made to yield logical principles 
which would guide our social and 
political thought. Then only will 
it be living, and touch our very 
lives. What great efforts have not 
been made by Plato to adopt his 
metaphysical theories to his con- 
ceptions of state and society! 
Similarly, the part played by Hegel’s 
conception of the Absolute in the 
organization of the states of Central 


Europe is not little. We need not 
follow any of these philosophers 
blindly in their methods. Yet that 
there is the need of relating all 
branches of Human knowledge 
cannot be gainsaid. 

In advocating this plea, it is not 
meant that the work of interpreta- 
tion and exposition should be stop- 
ped now. What is pleaded for is the 
need for a reorientation of our 
metaphysics, which has not yet 
been seriously undertaken. Nor is 
it implied that there should be only 
one philosophy in the future for 
India.’ If a nation professes only 
one philosophy, we may say that 
it is intellectually dishonest or 
inactive. No particular system can 
dominate, and satisfy the aspira- 
tions of, every mind. At every 
point of history there can be found 
diverse currents of thought. Each 
can be developed into a separate 
system. But what is required of 
every system is an organised and 
connected treatment of all human 
sciences. Such a treatment is 
possible only after a special formu- 
lation of the metaphysical theory. 
As our Indian philosophy is wanting 
in this respect, a reorientation of it 
is needed. 


P. T. RAJU 


THE NOVEL: ITS INFLUENCE IN PROPAGANDA 


[ “ The novel with a purpose, the novel with a thesis, triumphs,” wrote 
Lion Feuchtwaazer. In this essay Gerald Gould, author of The English Novel 
of To-day, shows why the novel makes an excellent propagandist. We append 
to this article some pertinent remarks by H. P. Blavatsky written over forty 
years ago, bezring'on this subject. The extract is taken from the Editorial 
article of Lucifer, November 1889.—Eps. ] 


The question of the place and 
value of the novel as a means of 
propaganda for national and hu- 
manitarian causes falls naturally 
into two parzs. The novel, after 
all, is only the particular form, 
which for various reasons has at 
the present time superseded most 
others in pcpular favour, of the 
thing which ^as delighted all ages 
of mankind—namely, the story. 
We cannot, in the first stage of our 
enquiry, put the novel in opposi- 
tion, for instance, to poetry, be- 
cause, in poetry and in prose 
narrative alke, the actual story 
element has always been a pre- 
dominating one. We have to re- 
member that hundreds, and even 
thousands, of years before the 
_ novel, as we know it to-day, began 
to develop, poetry, and specifically 
narrative poetry, was in high 
favour. Whether in its epic or in 
its dramatic form, it filled the place 
in the life of the ancient Greeks 
which the novel fills in ours. 
When Aristotle said that poetry 
was “more philosophical” than 
history, he did so for the specific 
reason that the poet could shape 
conclusions to establish a moral 
point, whereas history was bound 
down to external facts. The phrase 
which we still so commonly use, 
“poetic justice,” was a legacy of 
this Aristotelian theory. 


It must not be supposed that 
Aristotle was asking for any sort 
of crude and convincing adartation 
of fact to theory : such, for instance, 
as we get in the sentimental Vict- 
orian tales which reward the good 
boy with wealth and punish the 
bad boy with poverty. Aristotle, 
in common with all the great Greek 
writers, had grasped, more clearly, 
perhaps, than it is grasped by most 
people to-day, the fact that it is 
impossible to chop up experience, 
into artificial sections, putting for- 
tune on the one side and character 
on the other. Character and cir- 
cumstances play into each other’s 
hands, and help to shape each 
other in real life, and consequently 
must do so in fiction, if the fictior 
is to be convincing.‘ 

Sir Philip Sidney, the firs 
English critic to write on fiterary 
questions with a profound under- 
standing of general principles. 
praised narrative poetry Zor its 
power to capture and hold the 
attention ; but already, in Siz Philip 
Sidney’s time, there existed, as a 
result of the Renaissance, some 
of those early prose tales in Italiar. 
out of which it may be said that 
the modern novel directly develop- 
ed. Not, of course, that we could 
not go even further back, if w2 
wanted to, for origins. There were 
imaginative prose tales in bota 
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Greek and Latin, long before the 
Italian novella appeared, and ic is 
only for convenience sake that the 
modern novel is dated from one 
point rather than another. But 
the point to establish is*that, in all 
periods of man’s development, the 
story, as such, has had a tremend- 
ous appeal. 

I have mentioned outstanding 
instances in the development of 
Western civilisation: indubitably 
the same truth holds of the older 
civilisations of the East. From 
childhood to old age, both in the 
life of the individual and in the life 
of the nation or race, everybody 
wants to be told stories, of one 
kind or another; and it is therefore 
not hard to see why so many 
people have chosen the story 
medium as a means of propaganda. 

We come now, however, to the 
second part of our enquiry. Why 
is it that the old love of poetry has 
so largely given way to the popular- 
ity of prose fiction? I can speak 
only of my own country and my 
own time, but certainly nowadays 
in Great Britain one is both surpris- 
ed and delighted if one finds any- 
body with a keen and sustained 
appreciation of poetry. Many 
people go through a youthful stage 
of poetry reading, but in maturer 
years put aside this interest as if it 
were one of the idle whims of 
adolescence. To find a mature 
person, of ordinary interests and 
accomplishments, who keeps up 
an active and vivid interest in 
poetry to the extent of looking 
out for new poets, and re-reading 
the established classics, is extre- 
mely rare, even among the most 
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highly educated classes; whereas 
it may be roughly said that the 
whole adult population reads 
novels, and that their popularity 
increases yearly. 

The change from verse to prose, 
like so many other things in the 
changes of civilisation, is largely 
due to an external and mechanical 
discovery : in this case, the print- 
ing press. So long as stories 
depended upon human memory, 
and were handed on from one 
generation to another by word of 
mouth, the rhythm of verse had 
definite “survival value”: it enab- 
led stories to be remembered easily, 
and therefore preserved. There 
is no doubt that the activities of 
the printing press have gone far 
to destroy the necessity, and there- 
fore the use, and even the exis- 
tence, of human memory. 

More and more, then, in spite 
of the competing claims of the 
wireless, the talking pictures, and 
so forth, people rely for entertain- 
ment and distraction upon the 
novel. The foregoing historical 
outline can be summarised in two 
assertions—the human being, as 
such, loves a story : the convenient 
form for the modern human being 
to indulge this taste is the novel. 
It may be added that, in Great 
Britain alone, roughly four 
thousand new novels are published 
every year, besides vast numbers 
of reprints. 

The propagandist, then, is faced 
with this situation—he wants to 
get his message accepted by the 
largest possible number of people: 
how is he to get at his audience? 
The old simile of the pill and the 
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jam can scarcely be avoided here. 
The reader may be unwilling to 
swallow, the pill of moral or 
political reform unless it is dis- 
guised for him with a sweet-tas- 
ting story to help it down. Even 


the advertisement writers have 


long learnt this lesson. When 
recommending a particular brand 
of goods, they no longer consider 
it sufficient merely to assert that 
the brand is good, or even that it 
is the best of its kind. The up-to- 
date advertisement begins at some 
distance from its actual subject, or, 
rather, object; it beguiles ys with 
an anecdote or something of the 
kind, and only when our interest is 
already roused do we find thet we 
have been led up to appreciation 
of somebody’s patent medicine, or 
tailoring, or cosmetics. 

There is surely no reason to pur- 
sue by psychological investigation 
the natural and universal love of 
a story. It is so primitive and 
basic that it can scarcely be ex- 
plained by anything simpler than 
itself. Yet, if we need an explana- 
tion, it can easily be found in the 
common desire of the human being 
to dramatise himself, and to see 
himself in a nobler posture than he 
can take up in everyday life, or in 
circumstances more exciting than 
his own. The child who is told a 
fairy tale dreams of being a fairy 
prince: the boy who reads an excit- 
ing adventure story dreams of going 
on like adventures himself; and 
this tendency, by no means disap- 
pears, though it may grow less 
crude and obvious, with increasing 
age. 

The propagandist, then, will 


naturally make use of this tend-. 
ency. When song and dance were 
the natural communal means of 
expressing emotion, the preacher 
of a popular cause would strike his 
harp-strings and sing what he 
wanted people to believe. Now, 
he finds it easier and more expe- 
dient to appeal through the writ- 
ten and printed word. 

But, it may be said, though all 
human beings like stories, they 
like other things as well. Their 
psychological equipment includes 
not merely imagination, but reason. 
Why should the propagandist not. 
go straight to his purpose, and tell 
us what he wants us to accept 
through exposition and argument? 
Of course, in many cases, he does 
so. Political campaigns are still 
mostly conducted by direct prop- 
aganda, though the political speaker 
who knows his job by no means 
neglects the aid of apposite anec- 
dote. But, broadly speaking, we 
may say that the human reason is 
not anywhere near so highly devel- 
oped as the human imagination, 
and that therefore the appeal of 
mere bare argument is apt to meet 
with little response. There have 
been, it is true, in the hiszory of 
the world, purely philosophical ‘or 
sociological documents which have 


‘had an enormous influence on 


historical development. It ts com- 
monly said, and with as muci truth 
as such an unqualified statement 
can be expected to possess, that 
Rousseau’s “Social Contract” sow- 
ed the seeds of the French Fevolu- 
tion. Similarly, Burke’s essay or 
that Revolution had great induence 
on British political thought; anc 
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so, later on, had John Stuart Mill’s 
essays on ‘“‘Liberty” and “The 
Subjection of Women”. But the 
influence of these propagandist and 
didactic works is almost wholly in- 
direct. Of every millfon citizens 
who have been indirectly influenc- 
ed byRousseau’s “Social Contract,” 
it would be pretty safe to say that 
only a few thousand, at the ut- 
most, had ever read the book. Pos- 
sibly the majority have never even 
heard of the book. Its influence 
has been exercised through the 
acts and words of people who had 
read other books which took their 
inspiration, often unintentionally, 
from the original argument. 

How different is the challenge 
of a work of fancy or imagination! 
It can become immediately popular. 
It can pass directly into the hands 
and minds of the millions. It may 
be read for the sake of enjoyment; 
whereas, at the present state of 
our mental development, most 
people regard the tackling of an 
abstract case as a task, and evena 
hardship. There are those who do 
enjoy political or ethical debate, 
but they are still in a minority. 
To make a cause popular, some- 
thing more colourful must be used. 

The outstanding historical ex- 
ample of effective propaganda 
through fiction is, of course, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. The average man 
or woman, at the time when this 
work appeared, would no doubt 
have admitted vaguely that slavery 
was a moral wrong, and that the 
slave trade could not be carried on 
without the violation of elementary 
rights, to say nothing of individual 
cruelties; but the average man or 


woman, while admitting this, did 
not get wrought up about it. Then 
came along an author who present- 
ed the wrongs and cruelties in a 
concrete and dramatic form, a 
series of human pictures which 
moved human feeling. It was no 
longer a question of slavery in 
general: it was a question of a 
particular suffering fellow creature 
—a mother wickedly parted from 
her child, or a man brutally flogged 
to death. Those pictures had a 
direct effect, as they were meant 
to have, upon emotion ; and emotion 
is a much stronger force than 
logic. 

It would be impossible to discuss 
the use of fiction for propaganda 
in the world of to-day without go- 
ing into questions which are still 
controversial, and therefore out- 
side the immediate scope of this 
essay, which pretends to deal with 
no more than the bare question of 
why and how propaganda is best 
embodied in the story form. I ven- 
ture to think that even this bare 
essay may, to a certain extent, 
prove its point by illustration as 
well as argument. Readers may 
have wondered why I began with 
Aristotle. It is true that he is the 
earliest, and remains the greatest, 
of literary critics in the whole of 
Western civilisation, and that most 
of our theories on esthetic points 
get their ultimate inspiration from 
his speculations. That might be a 
good enough reascn in itself, but it 
was not the main one. By begin- 
ning more than two thousand years 
ago, I was enabled, in a sense, to 
tell a story—to trace through the 
centuries the history of fiction. 
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That is of necessity a much less 
thrilling kind of story than one in 
which the protagonist is a human 
being like ourselves; but, even so, 
it is surely more persuasive than a 
dogmatic statement of contem- 
porary fact. There is magic in the 
formula, “ Once upon a time. . .,” 


with which the old fairy tales 
begin; and, because we live by 
action, our first instinct, when we 
read, is to wani a tale of action. 

This is why fiction is so goo, 
anc indeed $o necessary, a means 
of propaganda. 


GERALD GOULD 


A NOT= ON THE ABOVE 


A new era has begun in litera- 
ture, this is certain. New thoughts 
and new interests have created 
new intellectual needs; hence a 
new race of authors is springing 
up. And this new species will 
gradually and imperceptibly shut 
out the old one, those fogies of 
yore who, though they still reign 
nominally, are allowed to do so 
rather by force of habit than pre- 
dilection.... It is finally those 
who, amidst the present wholesale 
dominion of matter, material inter- 
ests and SELFISHNESS, will have 
bravely fought for human rights 
and man’s divine nature, who will 
become, if they only win, the 
teachers of the masses in the com- 
ing century, and so their benefac- 
tors. But woe to the XXth cen- 
tury if the now reigning school of 
thought prevails, for Spirit would 
once more be made captive and 
silenced till the end of the now 
coming age... . 

Take advantage of, and profit 
by, the “ tidal wave” which is now 
happily overpowering half of Hu- 
manity. Speak to the awakening 
Spirit of Humanity, to the kuman 
Spirit and the Spirit in man, 


these three in One and the One 
in All. ... What the European 
world now needs is a dozen 
writers such as Dostoevsky, the 
Russian author, whose works, 
though terra incognita for most, are 
still well known on the Continent, 
as also in England and America 
among the cultured classes. And 
what the Russian novelist has done 
is this :—he spoke boldly and fear- 
lessly the most unwelcome truths 
to the higher and even to thz offic- 
ial classes—the latter a far more 
dangerous proceeding than the 
former. And yet. behold, most of 
the administrative reforms during 
the last twenty years are due to 
the silent and unwelcome influence 
of his pen. ... 

It is writers of this kind that are 
needed in our day of reawakening; 
not authors writing for wealth or 
fame, but fearless apostles of the 
living Word of Truth, moral heal- 
ers of the pustulous sores of our 
century. ... 

To write novels with a moral 
sense in them deep enough to stir 
Society, requires a great literary 
talent and a born theosophist as 
was Dostoevsky. 


H. P. BLAVATSKY 


THE COMMON SOUL OF ALL RELIGIONS 


[Hugh McCurdy Woodward is Professor of Philosophy of Education 
at Brigham Young University in Utah, and on several occasions he has been 
visiting Professor of Education at the University of Washington. He is the 
author of Humanity’s Greatest Need, a review of which appeared in our pages 
of August 1933. The raison d'étre of this book is seen in its dedication “to the 
increase of tolerance, to a better understanding between peoples and races and to 
the rising tide of World Unity ”. In the following article Dr. Woodward demon- 
strates that all religions have a common soul, and because of this the idea of 
monopoly (all too common among orthodox religionists) should give way to a 
tolerant and sympathetic attitude. We should emulate surely the broadminded 
man as described by Confucius, who sees the truth in different religions, the 
common heritage of their divine origin — EDs. 


In every clime, in every time, 
and among all peoples, religion is 
man’s most common expression. 
In creeds, cults, and churches, 
animists, Mohammedans, Christ- 
ians, Buddhists, and Hindoos wor- 
ship by the millions. In religions, 
ancient and modern; with cere- 
mony, emotional and rational; 
through rituals, varied and numer- 
ous, men respond to images, sym- 
bols, personality, and to principles. 
In his struggle to understand the 
mighty forces and the glorious 
beauties about him, the individual 
strives to respond knowingly and 
effectively to that great mosaic of 
expressions in Reality which sci- 
ence calls Nature and religion 
calls God. 

Confucius, the master moralist 
of China, once said :— 

Religions are many and different but 
reason is one. The broad-minded see 
the truth in different religions. The 
narrow minded see only the differences. 

It is wholesome practice to occa- 
sionally separate one’s self, at least 
theoretically, from all localisms, 
creeds, and cults, to watch the 
millions ọf human souls from the 


savage to the highest philosopher, 
and, in all forms of religious wor- 
ship, to struggle for self-realization 
and self-expression. In such an 
attempt to view the whole of relig- 
ious response, the differences in 
doctrine and in ritual are minimiz- 
ed and there merges gradually the 
Common Soul of- All Religions. 
This Common Soul is as evident in 
the worship of the savage as in the 
great master. It is the striving of 
the ego for a fuller realization of 
self, a fuller realization of the 
Great Universal Intelligence out of 
which all things come; a fuller 
realization of the relations which 
exist between the self and the not- 
self; and a constant struggle to 
maintain the most satisfactory 
adjustment possible. 

Man, the most complex of all 
nature’s creations, is of many types 
and many tendencies. In every 
place and in everv age he differs 
greatly but no discussion of him is 
complete without the recognition 
that before everything else he is 
incurably religious. Religion does 
not represent a mere stage in the 
development of man out of which 
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he emerges into a more perfect 
state. It isa process and a phenom- 
enon of man’s growth forever 
present in every stage of his evo- 
lution. 

Man is not religious because of 
the social habit of his ancestors. 
He is not religicus because of some 
habit which has been forced upon 
him. He is not even religious 
because of his own choice. He is 
religious because of certain funda- 
mental characteristics which make 
him man and without these char- 
acteristics he would not be man. 
As long as he is man, he is there- 
fore necessarily religious. 

The Common Soul of all Religions 
grows out of man’s universal ten- 
dency to solve certain great un- 
avoidable problems. These prob- 
lems were once mentioned by that 
eminent scholar and teacher, 
Lyman Abbott. They come as a 
natural result of man’s intellectual 
gifts. These gifts of nature repre- 
sent those peculiar characteristics 
which differentiate him from the 
animal and from the lower orders 
of life. 

Itis in man that the awareness of 
self or self-consciousness first mak- 
es its appearance. This conscidus- 
ness of self is not so pronourced 
in the lower types of the race but 
grows progressively with develop- 
ed man. It finds its clearest state- 
ment among the great philosophers 
in the profound question, “ What 
is Man ®” It appears early in all 
religious literature. The declara- 
tion of the Hebrew prophet isa 
fair example. “ What is man that 
thou art mindful of him? And the 
son of man that thou visiteth him ?” 


The struggle to sense the inner 
nature of self has been the sign- 
board which has pointed the way ` 
through the ages to greater and 
greater philosophical researches. 
It is the basis of much of the re- 
ligious urge and the central prob- 
lem of psychology. 

As the mind: becomes aware of 
the nature of self it becomes 
aware of its relations to the not- 
self, or the forces by which it is 
influenced and with which it must 
reckon. In the midst of these 
perplexing forces the second great 
problem arises: .“ What is the 
nature of the forces among which 
I find myself?” In the primitive 
forms of this problem itis much . 
less definite. The object of study 
is less unified, nature presents it- 
self as chaotic forces, but the same 
phenomenon of the self trying to 
understand the not-self is present. 
At first the world appears to be 
capricious, uncertain and unorga- 
nized. Gradually its forces become 
more unified into groups of pagan 
gods and finally merge into the. 
unity of one Great God. Then 
the question: “ What is God?” 
becomes the central problem of 
philosophy. 

, As man becomes more and more 
aware of his own nature, he finds ` 
that certain adjustments to the © 
not-self produce satisfaction, and 
certain adjustments produce- pain. 
Different paths are open to his 
conduct. Independent choice be- 
comes inevitable. Reason con- 
cerning results that certain modes 
of conduct will have on his welfare 
plays an ever-increasing part in 
his life. Out of this condition 
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comes the third unavoidable relig- 
ious problem: “ What is the right 
relation between man and God ?” 
The various answers which man 
gives to these three questions con- 
stitute the philosophy ‘of every sect 
and every creed. 

As he becomes aware of his 
power to make an independent 
choice between the different pos- 
sible ways of acting, man becomes 
conscious of his responsibility to 
make the right adjustment. At 
this point a fourth question emerges 
in his religious development. “How 
can the proper relationship between 
God and man be brought about ?” 
From this question, either implied 
or stated, grows every organized 
ritual and sacrament of the various 
groups. 

The ritual or sacrament is 
organized according to the best 
intelligence of the group and 
represents what is thought to be 
the most efficient method of doing 
honour to and receiving desired help 
from the controlling forces in 
nature. 

Man cannot help asking these 
questions. He is endowed by 
nature with  self-consciousness, 
reason, independent choice, and the 
will to act in the most effective 
way. Out of the exercise of these 
gifts of nature arise all of his 
metaphysics, ethics, and doctrinal 
interpretations as well as his 
numerous rituals and types of 
organized religions. Since there 
seems to be no limit to his power 
to develop along these character- 
istics, he instinctively feels some- 
thing of his unlimited possibilities 
for self-realization and pictures 


himself a child of God. This feel- 
ing of kinship to the Great Univer- 
sal Intelligence is the very soul of 
worship in all its forms. The most 
undeveloped savage is not without 
it and the wisest philosopher can- 
not escape it. 

The answers man gives to these 
great questions are necessarily in- 
complete. His guesses are many 
and different, which naturally leads 
to great variation in his religious 
philosophy, ritual and organiza- 
tions. If one tries to understand 
religion by a study of its differen- 
ces, he is soon lost in confusion and 
chaos. He will find it much more 
profitable to study its common ele- 
ments. The differences are due to 
different degrees of understanding 
and to mistaken judgments, while 
the soul of religion grows out of the 
fundamental nature of man and 
God. 

In the lower forms of religion, 
such as animism, the world is very 
chaotic. Man reads his own nature 
into every object. The trees, 
mountains, rivers, and animals are 
all endowed with individual spirits. 
The unity of nature has not yet be- 
come evident. Extended observa- 
tion soon recognizes order in many 
of the forces, and the millions of in- 
dividual, capricious spirits are re- 
duced to a lesser number of pagan 
gods and goddesses. Representing 
as they do different forces and phen- 
omena, these gods are yet very 
individualistic and are liable to all 
the passions and weaknesses of 
man. Continued observation shows 
the weakness of some of the host- 
ilities between the gods and in turn 
reveals a larger unity throughout 
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the whole of nature making possible 
the conception of one Humanity, 
one Truth, and one God. Thus man 
travels in his religious life from 
chaos to cosmos. From satisfac- 
tions of his selfish desires, to the 
quest for truth and humanity. 
From his varied schemes to essepe 
the avenging wrath of his many 
gods, to a desire to be at one in 
purpose and action with the pur- 
pose and will of the one just end 
living God. 

To sense The Soul of All Religion 
ig to see every religious system, 
every creed, every religious device 
in its functional relations. God 
talks to his children in many dif- 
ferent languages. The institutions 
must be very different to mee: the 
different degrees of development. 
The individual who adjusts tc ani- 
mism as a rule, is unable to ad‘ust 
to the religions of unity. A man 
who lives largely in his stomach 
and sex organs is unable to respond 
to a higher spiritual philosophy. 
One group must not judge another 
without knowing how efficient are 
the ideals of that particular group 
in accomplishing the ends for which 
they are developed. With this 
point of view, we can honestly ask 
the question of all religions, all 


creeds, and all cults, “How efficient 
is your system in bringing about a 
constructive growth in the people 
you are trying to serve? ” 

Tt becomes our business, to sense 
the great inevitable drive in all 
religions and to search out the 
good and give credit for the same. 
The idea of monopoly must give 
way to a tolerant and sympathetic 
attitude. Favouritism on the part 
of God cannot be a part of a 
modern adjustment. The Common 
Soul of All Religtons grows out of 
man’s urge for self-realization, for 
self-expression, and for his con- 
stant desire for secure happiness. 
His particular type of religion is 
always a result of the way he 
answers the great problems: “What 
aml? What is God? What is the 
right relation between God and 
myself? How can this right rela- 
tion be brought about?” Gradu- 
ally we realize that we see only in 
part at any given time, become 
less dogmatic, and more appreci- 
ative of the efforts of others. Not 
until we have reached this attitude 
are we prepared to do justice to 
the many religions and do our best 
to aid them in the particular work 
they are prepared to accomplish. 


HucGH M. WOODWARD 


SPIRITUAL EARTHQUAKES 


[Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya is already known to our readers. In 
this article two questions are raised: Will modern science sufficiently expand to 
include religious science? Will new discoveries, archeological and anthropo- 
logical, compel the modern savant to bew with reverence before his ancient peer 
for possessing a profounder wisdom? The formidable difficulty is the corrupted 
and deformed condition of religions. Esoteric Science, to which our author 
refers, is an exact science, but little is known of its real tenets. Without the key 
which that Esoteric Science offers, the modern investigator will not be able to 
decipher the real meaning of his excavations and finds, and so will not succeed 
in valuing the Wisdom of the ancients. That Esoteric Science formed the very 
foundations of what was once the Universal Religion. In every ge, under every 
condition of civilization and knowledge, the educated classes of every nation 
made themselves the more or less faithful echoes of one identical system and its 
fundamental traditions. What was this system, this source? If coming events 
are said to cast their shadows before, past events cannot fail to leave their 
impress behind them. It is, then, by those shadows of the hoary past and their 
fantastic silhouettes on the external screen of every religion and philosophy, that 
we can, by checking them as we go along, and comparing them, trace out finally 
the body that produced them.—Ens. ] 


Even careful scholars have some- The complex of ideas, beliefs 


times permitted themselves to be 
led away by hasty conclusions in 
matters in which conclusions are 
to be expected only at the end of 
the enquirers’ journey. 

The cement of facts collected 
_ should be allowed to set, before any 
top-heavy theory structures are 
sought to be built upon them. The 
universe of knowledge, like our 
Earth herself, has an uncanny 
knack of readjusting itself by 
earthquakes which not only crack, 
but pull down, structures not firmly 
built on the granite bedrock of 
truth. These spiritual earthquakes 
may have their epicentres in the 
realm of new findings or in that of 
new conceptions. We shall illu- 
strate this by two examples. 


and practices which we call 
Hinduism is, admittedly, an amal- 
gam of several factors. It may 
also be that the incidence and 
coherence of these factors have 
not been a homogeneous occur- 
rence with reference to what in 
mathematical language we call the 
co-ordinates of Space and Time. 
They may have been diverse in their 
space and time “origins”. Never- 
theless the Hindu concept has, on 
the whole, been an organic unity 
in spite of some parasitic growths 
now and then, and exotic graftings 
here and there. Scholars have 
been wont to divide its evolution 
broadly into three stages—Pre- 
Vedic, Vedic and Post-Vedic. Histor- 
ically, such divisions may stand the 
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strain of future earthquakes. But 
it has to be remembered that the 
order of regional distribution and 
of historical sequence of vitel and 
spiritual events is but a superficial 
and tentative scheme, conventional 
and convenient, but not deep and 
dependable. The geologist is not 
deceived by what meets his eye on 
the surface strata of the earth. 
He knows that there are bends 
and faults of the rocks concealing 
deeper links and affinities cf for- 
mations. So also must the hist- 
orian of spiritual history take stock 
of the deep, dynamic, vital links 
and affinities which underlie what 
but meets his eye on the surface 
screen of space and time. He 
should take deep borings before 
asserting that such and such spir- 
itual entities had or had not existed 
in the Vedic or Post-Vedic Age, 
or in this region or that. There 
may be a live, dynamic back- 
ground of affiliation and co-ordina- 
tion beneath and behind all super- 
ficial diversities of regional and 
historical cultures. On that back- 
ground perhaps the Pre-Vedic, 
Vedic and Post-Vedic all stood, 
met and co-operated. The “ ortho- 
dox” historian may miss that back- 
ground of élan vital, and notice 
only the isolated, spasmodic ori- 
gins and endings of spiritual ertities, 
the forced robbings and borrowings 
of spiritual velues. He only knows 
that a particular idea or institution 
was borrowed or “grabbed” by 
this country or by that. But to 
those seers to whom the dynamic 
background itself is revealed, great 
creative ideas are never borr., and 
are never borrowed or robbed, but 





subsist, and can only be embodied 
and vehicled suitably to the com- 
petency of a given age or assem- 
blage of men. It is the conditions 
of their latency or patency which 
vary in different ages and types of 
culture, The seers will see and 
discern where the blind will not. 
Some apparatus may be delicate 
enough for all lengths of the 
spiritual wireless waves. Others 
will respond only within limits. 
The common historical testimony 
as to how and when and where 
great creativeideas and institutions 
originated and spread should there- 
fore be admitted with the door 
not bolted and locked but left ajar 
or even wide open. 

That the above is not merely a 
“mystic” precaution has been prov- 
ed again and again by many a 
sharp rap and many a rude knock. 
Where that rap or knock has not 
been answered soon, the door 
has been burst open, and the new 
apparition or vision of fact has 
spelled confusion to those whe: 
have bolted themselves in. Events 
in recent history have been many. 
Nineteenth-century science hac 
bolted herself in with the “ billiara 
ball” atom and a universe caugat 
and secured by the net of Newton- 
ian Dynamics. But towards the 
close of the last century she began 
to hear the strange rap on her 
door. She has now come out in the. 
open. The universe is no longer z 
prisoner. It is now on parole. The 
atom is no longer an atom, but has 
proved a universe in its turn. The 
old bars and fetters have faller. 
away and no new ones have yet 
been forged. It seems as thougk 
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Science might after all sign their 
release order. And with that she 
will sign her own death warrant’ 
also as an opponent of Religion 
and Mysticism. The opponent 
dead shall then be the living ex- 
ponent and helpful component of 
Spiritual Experience. 

But let us come to archæology 
for an illustration. We all know 
how the wonderful cave-paintings 
and bone-engravings of the pre- 
historic cave dwellers of Spain and 
France have proved a riddle. In 
the face of such findings, we are 
called upon to substitute an alto- 
gether new set of values for those 
that so far have been in vogue in 
the appraisement of the pre- 
historic man and his “lower cul- 
tures”. Some have seriously 
thought of a lost continent to re- 
construct the logical chain of the 
genealogy of this finely artistic 
“ savage ”. 

Another illustration we shall 
take from the realm of modern 
physical theory. In the ancient 
lore of different countries (includ- 
ing India) the material universe 
has been likened to a vast sphere. 
In India, the Scriptures describe it 
as Brahmanda—the Cosmic Egg 
or Sphere. The Indian Book of 
Genesis commonly begins with a 
Primordial, Undifferentiated Cos- 
mic Stuff which it calls Ap or 
Apsu. In that Stuff,.the Creator 
casts the “Seed” of creation. The 
Seed grows and expands to become 
the Great Egg or Sphere or Uni- 
verse. The underlying idea is 
threefold. First, the physical uni- 
- verse, though immense in dimen- 
sions, is still a bounded system, 


which, however, does not mean 
that there may not be myriads of 
other universes beyond the uni- 
verse of our ken. Secondly, the 
“boundedness” of the physical uni- 
verse implies that it may be 
possible for an appropriate agent 
—say, the light ray—to go round 
it. Thirdly, that this universe 
grows and expands—also perhaps 
contracts and oscillates—with 
reference to a possible nucleus. 
These are the clear implications of 
that ancient idea of Brahmanda. 
For long this idea has been re- 
garded as queer and childish. The 
immature primitive mind thought 
of the universe around it after the 
pattern of the “egg,” and it was 
prompted in this by the sight of 
the blue dome of sky or of the 
luminous belt of the Milky Way 
round the starry firmament. The 
analogy of the egg has no applica- 
tion to the material universe as a 
whole. Space is limitless in all 
directions, and the universe is un- 
bounded. That it grows and ex- 
pands (one of the root meanings of 
the word Brahman in Brahmanda ) 
is a fantastic idea. That has been 
the orthodox cosmology of Science. 
But this, too, has been shaken by 
a recent earthquake. Relativity 
ideas have proved the curvature of 
space and, with it, the boundedness 
of the physical universe. The 
universe has become an immense 
sphere again. Not only so. Both 
mathematical theory and astro- 
nomical observation require this 
universe to be an expanding (and, 
possibly also, contracting and 
oscillating ) universe. To sum up, 
it has become the old Brahmanda 
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again in all essential features. New 
Astrophysics may not yet be 
thinking in terms of the “egg”. 
That is perhaps because its thought 
of the physical universe is still 
abstract mechanistic thinking, and 
not vital, spiritual thinking which 
is concrete and complete thinking. 
It is, ‘however, thinking of the 
universe in terms of the soap- 
bubble blown by a child. The 
‘ bubble expands and, possibly, 
bursts at last. Bursts into what? 
That is more than one can say. Is 
_ this idea too—backed as it is by 
formidable mathematical reasoning 
and accurate observation—childish? 
If so, the ancient seer anā the 
modern savant have both been 
playing in short clothes. 

But let us come nearer home and 
somewhat nearer our own times. 
Yoga, Mysticism, the Cults of 
Shaivism, Shaktism, and so forth, 
form, and have for many centuries 
formed, an integral part cf the 
Hindu complex. They pertain to 
‘the core, the nucleus of that 
complex. The tendency of modern 
scholarship has been to regard all 
this as primarily Post-Vedic. There. 
have been some vague references 
to Pre-Vedic sources, Dravidian or 
otherwise, in the case of some 
. minor features. But, generally 
speaking, Yoga and the‘rest are 
believed to be both alien and 
subsequent to the culture of the 
Vedic Aryans. These formed no 
part of the “simple animism” of 
the Vedic hymners. They were 
exotic. Now, as regards the first 
point (that they were alien and 
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exotic ), we shall not say anything 
here beyond this: that we deo not 
‘certainly miss them in the back- 
ground and spirit of Vedic culture; 
that there, always existed an 
esoteric side to that culture; that 
the Aranyakas, including the 
Upanishads—note that both the 
terms meant wee,—hidden, :nysti- 
‘cal—co-existed with the rituzlistic 
sideasits counterpartand the zulmi- 
nation of Secret, Esoteric Doczrine, 
not necessarily in their p-æsent 
forms and linguistic garbs, but in 
spirit and substance; and, finally, 
that even the Purana which is, or 
appears to be, historically the 
latest, was, in its fundamental form 
as the tradition of Ancient Wisdom, 
the earliest axis of that Vicva or 
Culture. 

As regards the second point— 
that Yoga, Shaivism, and so <orth, 
are subsequent graftings on the 
Vedic Cult—the unearthed findings 
of what now is called the Indus 
Valley Civilisation have prcved a 
very unsettling earthquake. Yoga, 
Mysticism, Shaivism, Shaktism, 
and the rest dd exist in that Pre- 
Vedic Age. Not only so; they 
formed part o: an ancient culture 
which was not confined <> the 
bounds of India, but stretched far 
and wide. In fact, the Indus 
Valley findings appear to have 
closed the circuit with the dyna- 
mic background, the élan tttal of 
human spiritual experience, to 
which we referred. So Yoza is 
not something quite new. History 
ought to be more careful ard less 
assertive now. f i 


PRAMATHANATH MUKHOPADHYAYA 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE PORTRAIT OF AN EGOTIST* 


[John Gould Fletcher, whose acute analysis of Amiel we publish this 
month, is known on both sides of the Atlantic. Perhaps by reason of his ancestry 
and environment (for he has Scottish, Irish and German blood in his veins, and 
was born in the United States), his interests are very wide and include music, 
painting, metaphysics, mysticism and criental art. With regard to religion, he 
believes in a fusion of Buddhism and Christianity. His publications include both 
poetry and prose, and he is a contributor of critical articles to several periodicals. 
Mr. Fletcher is one of our early contributors, having written in the September 
number of our first volume on “Blake’s Affinities with Oriental Thought’.—Ens.] 


The reputation of Henri-Frédéric 
Amiel has suffered a great eclipse 
in the present-day world of Euro- 
pean political dictators, Bolshevik 
experiments, civil wars in China, 
militarism in the far East, non- 
co-operation in India. And it isno 
wonder. The reader of the modern 
age is generally too hurried and 
too harried a person to read 
through a Journal Intime which 
records, with painstaking and 
minute analysis, every detail of the 
life-long failure of an obscure 
Swiss professor to attain either 
worldly success or inner happiness. 
It is enough for us to know that 
Amiel was highly praised by the 
most prominent Victorians, notably 
Matthew Arnold, for us to ignore 
him. For the Victorians, with 
their universal faith in mechanical 
“ progress,” their lofty lip-service 
to Puritanism, and their gnawing 
doubts and distrusts whether, after 
all, God was in his heaven and all 
was right with the world, are more 
remote to us to-day than the men 
of the thirteenth century. Neither 
the modern mystic or the modern 


materialist are ever again likely to 
pay any attention to them. 

Nor’ do I think that, in Amiel’s 
case, this publication of further 
extracts from his Journal is likely 
to bring him back to favour. The 
new extracts tell us something 
more about the man, but nothing 
new about the writer. Here are 
the same heart-searchings, the 
same details of dilatoriness and 
procrastination, the same desire to 
be fundamentally virtuous, without 
being able to distinguish between 
real virtue ( which is always heroic, 
never a matter of rules) and the 
conventions of society; and the 
same useless and futile self-rep- 
roaches, as in the larger Journal. 
The new extracts only reveal that 
into Amiel’s life, when he was 
thirty-nine, and sexually virgin, 
there came a young widow with a 
six-year old son who offered to 
him not only marriage, but who 
would have gladly consented to be- 
come his mistress, if he could bave 
agreed to take her. He dallied, 
parried, discussed the possibility of 
another match with a man she did 





* H. F. Amel: Philine, with an Introduccion by D. L. MURRAY (Constable and Co. Ltd, 


London. 5s.) 
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not love, and in the end yielded, 
when past forty, only to recall an- 
other womar, whom he named 
Egeria, whom he had kept waiting 
for him for mine years. Philine— 
for so he named the young widow— 
was grateful to him for his some- 
what pedantic protectiveness, de- 
voted to him as a slave, and would 
have gladly married him, but he 
felt that marriage would have im- 
plied emigration from Geneva, 
where he had elready vegetated for 
twenty years, and was doomed to 
vegetate for the rest of his life. 
(Why he should have wanted to 
emigrate, unless he was afraid of 
some scandal with Egeria, it is im- 
possible for is to say.) But as 
with his stil-born literary ambi- 
tions, again here he dallied, idled, 
refused to assert himself, leaving 
in the end both Egeria and Philine 
desolate, and angry at each other 
(for of course he had told each of 
the other’s existence). Such is 
the unheroic, tragic, absurd, pre- 
posterous stery that these pages 
unfold. 

If this revelation of masculine 
perverseness—carefully suppressed 
from the pages of the original 
Journal as pablished by Scherer, 
Amiel’s intimate friend,—is not 
enough to disgust the world with 
Amiel, then I do not know what 
will. Unfortunately, he was pre- 
sented to the gaping Victorian 
audience by Ifatthew Arnold, asa 
man too tender-hearted, too con- 
scientious, to profit by experience 
at another’s 2xpense. But here is 
final proof that this indecisive 
character made two women suffer, 
and the introduction to these pages 


mentions two others who also 
loved him, and suffered: Fanny 
Mercier, who helped to edit the orig- 
inal Journal, and Celestine Eenoit 
who likewise pursued with Lim a 
long Platonic flirtation that ended 
only with his death. If rot to 
make others miserable is in itself a 
virtue then we can truly say of 
Amiel that he did not possess it 
in any degree. He possessed it, 
indeed, toa much lesser extent 
than the rake, Casanova, about 
whom Havelock Eilis has truly 
said that he seems to have left no 
woman either heart-broken or 
resentful. Nor can we say of 
Amiel that the sufferings he caused 
were due to mystical scruples, to a 
feeling that he was dedicated to 
some higher service to God than 
that of the flesh. The opening 
pages of this Journal are in them- 
selves proof to the contrary. There 
we find him cultivating voltptous 
thoughts by reading all the out- 
spoken pagan authors: men like 
Martial, Ovid, Parny, Byron. His 
“purity,” which mislec Matthew 
Arnold into admiring him was 
neither a natural inclination, or 
forced on him by anything more 
than the conventions of the provin- 
cial town where he lived. It was the 
mask of an imagination which rev- 
elled in ideas of impurity, which it 
did not dare to carry into practice. 

What sort of man, ther, was 
Amiel? A careful reading of the 
Journal, or of this supplement to 
it, will supply the answer. He 
was, fundamentally, an ezotist. 
Equipped from youth with an in- 
terest in speculative thought, and 
the apt pupil of the great meta- 
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physical leaders who were, at the 
time, recreating German philos- 
ophy, he returns to Geneva to as- 
sume a minor post as teacher, and 
remains there apparently without 
ambition for the rest’ of his life. 
Meanwhile, he is writing his Jour- 
nal, which reveals how torturing 
his ambition really is. It is the 
sort of ambition that can never 
make decisions for itself, never 
listen to the voice of instinct which 
says to man what, for him, is the 
right path—it is an ambition which 
forever falters and hesitates, wishes 
forever to be assured from without 
as to the course to follow, and 
finds no moral support in itself—is 
in fact continually swayed by 
others. It is just because it is in- 
capable of following any course of 
action out to its logical end, with- 
out hesitation or remorse, that 
Amiel’s character becomes thus 
enmeshed in himself. He analyses, 
picks himself to pieces, puts him- 
self together again, lets events 
carry him along, shrinks from any 
decision. He himself says of him- 
self that his character was “ fem- 
inine”. Never was a diagnosis 
more profoundly mistaken. To live 
as Amiel lived is neither to be fem- 
inine, nor masculine, but neutral— 
and to be neutral is to be egotist: it 
is to lack either sympathy enough 
or hatred enough with whatever 
the world has to offer of good or 
evil, to be able to make up on’s 
mind in regard to it. 

It is for this reason that I, per- 
sonally, am unable to agree with 
Mr. D. L. Murray, who says in the 
introduction to this volume, that it 
“is an unrivalled exhibition of 


what Mr. Hugh TAnson Fausset 
has brilliantly diagnosed as ‘the 
disease of dualism’. It exhibits 
the sufferings and failure of the 
divided consciousness with a clear- 
ness and poignancy not easily to 
be matched in modern literature.” 
What seems to me to be rather 
more characteristic of Amiel, is 
his intense limited self-conscious- 
ness. He can literally not feel 
what Philine felt, nor Egeria, nor 
any of these other people, because 
he lacks the imagination to put 
himself in their place. He has 
neither the mysticism nor the prac- 
ticality to see anything beyond 
himself. And just for that reason 
he is profoundly unable not only to 
meet life, but do anything more 
than deny it. As he writes, in a 
lucid moment :— 


ĮI should be happy to be either the 
author or the critic. Both have arriv- 
ed, have done something, and made 
names for themselves, while for a long 
time I have taken the road that leads 
nowhere, and have, as it were, wanton- 
ly and in a sombre frenzy, torn up 
my flowers, destroyed my seeds, 
wasted or killed my gifts, sterilized 
my life, squandered my savings 
and my memories, conspired against 
myself, against my success, against 
my race and my name. I have, 
so to speak, pursued and sought out 
with a diabolical instinct the means to 
annul myself, to make myself barren, 
powerless, useless, and have almost 
succeeded. Actually I am despoiled of 
character, of individuality, of memory ; 
I have no object, no mtellectual capital ; 
I have neither wife, nor children, nor 
home, nor any longer youth, no credit, 
no influence, no self-confidence, no 
smiling future. My frenzy is spent. 
And whence did it spring ? From the 
shame of having a desire and from the 
fear of not being able to satisfy it 
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Distrust of fate and weakness of will, 
that is what has made me entirely 
negative, what has driven me into 
indifference and inaction. So as not 
to be refused by fate, I have asked 
nothing of it. So as not to be hu- 
miliated, I have wished for néthing. So 
as not to be conquered, I have not 
fought. So as not to be mistaken, I 
have affirmed nothing and made no 
choice. So as to remain independent, 
I have forsworn all ambition, and 
renounced all power—Zweifel, Ver- 
zweiflung, Diabolus. 

That the will-to-power, suppréss- 
ed and negated, only rankled all 
the more in this man may be proven 
by the above passage, no less than 
by every page he wrote. What 
could have cured so deep-rooted an 
egotism? Only, I think, the study 
of some of the great mystic utter- 
ances of the past. The single sen- 
tence from the Bhagavad-Gita, 
“Perform action without attach- 
ment to action ” makes the entire 
Journal unnecessary. That the mys- 
tic solution also demands renuncia- 


tion and sacrifice is obvious—but 
they are real renunciations, real 
sacrifices, where what has been 
sacrificed and renounced is also 
fully valued and’ known. Amiel 
suffered frorn the Puritan element 
implicit in Christianity, which 
wrongly classifies the sins of the 
flesh as being more evil than =hose 
of the spirit, and supposes that 
anyone can be pure without being 
able to distinguish clearly between 
purity and impurity. The mystic 
discipline, on the other hand, sets 
before man a higher goal: to “ put 
off holiness and put on intellect”. 
From the dark night of the senses, 
or of the soul, to the light of full 
intelligence that goes through both 
unscathed—such must be the aim 
of the mystic. But such a solution 
would have shocked Amiel; just as 
the solution offered by Jesus, was, 
as St. Paul says, “to the Greeks 
foolishness”. 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


nny 


LIFE BEFORE AND AFTER DEATH 


[ Modern and ancient views are to be found in two recent publications 
reviewed below. The former takes no cognizance of the doctrine of Reircarna- 
tion ; the second deals with it from the standpoint of Buddhism. Next month ` 
we will publish an article on “Reincarnation” by Clifford Bax and also a study - 
entitled “The Mind-Body Problem in relation to Human Survival,” by Prof. 
K. R. Srinivasiengar.—Ens. ] 


\* 


The moment is opportune for tak- 
ing such a cross-section of current 
thought on the question of soul 
survival as is represented by this 
symposium, which originally appeared 
as a series in The Spectator. Within 
our generation, the defenders of 
Materialism have struck their colours 





en masse; only a few invincibles, like 
Prof. G. Elliot Smith, still battle on 
against overwhelming odds. It is note- 
worthy that he alone of the seven 
contributors is as whole-heartec in his 
conviction that soul survival is a myth 
as Mr. Christopher Dawson is that the 
equally untenable after-death teachings 





* After Death? A Symposium. Ed. by Dr. Edwyn Bevan. 
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of the Roman Church represent truth 
and fact. Surprisingly, these two base 
their respective attack and defence less 
upon soul survival than upon the re- 
surrection of the body, a long-closed 
issue among thoughtful men. i 

All seven, however, exhibit, in 
varying degrees, the curiously circum- 
scribed vision so characteristic of 
Western thought. They almost com- 
pletely ignore the results of millenia 
of profound philosophic thought in the 
East Otherwise, in the series we 
should find, surely, more than a single 
passing reference to reincarnation, 
which more to-day believe in than deny, 
and which is at least as philosophically 
tenable as the views here expressed. 
For the contemporary Western mind, 
what lies beyond the Caucasus deserves 
in truth the name of “ undiscover’d 
country”. 

The next most striking feature of 
several of these views pro and con is 
the assumption that belief or disbelief 
is but hypothesis—in Dr. Bevan’s 
phrase, “a personal conviction of which 
no cogent logical demonstration can be 
given”. Implicit in this argument, and 
doubtless unsuspected by those who 
advance it, is arrogance. Between the 
lines is written: “ We do not know; 


we do not see how it is possible to 
know; therefore it is not possible to 
know; therefore none know.” The 
validity of this syllogism rests on the 
ommniscience of the writer, which none 
of these, we think, would claim. 

Prof. J. Y. Simpson believes that it 
would be “supreme unwisdom” to deny 
on the basis of our incomplete and 
rapidly growing knowledge, and ‘the 
President of the Society for Psychical 
Research points to the amply demon- 
strated, if occasional, power of the 
mind to “gain access to all sorts of 
knowledge beyond its conscious range. 
We are beginning to understand that 
each one of us is greater than he 
knows, that we are composite beings 
only feebly represented by our bodies.” 
The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton points 
also to— 


the testimony of so many religions and great 
religious teachers ... as evidence at least 
of the intuitions of mankind. Join these to 
the discoveries of psychclogy and psychical 
research and the cumulative effect on many 
minds seems irresistible. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks has one end of the 
thread that would lead out of the maze 
of speculation in his conviction that 
the roots of belief in a future life lie 
“in the depths of the life-force which 
actuates us all”. 


Pu. D. 





Not in any way interested in 
“eschatology” which term she detests 
as “absurd” (p. 17), Mrs. Rhys Davids 
is interested only in “ anchistology,” in 
the next step that is to be taken. In a 
delightful booklet, she has summed up 
the message of Gautama Buddha em- 
bodied in the earliest Pali Texts: life 
is a splendid opportunity to follow the 
path of Dharma with a view to the re- 
alization of the MORE in man. It af- 
fords, according to her, perbaps the 
most convincing and satisfactory ans- 
wers to the eternal interrogations of 
earnest inquirers—Whence came we? 


* 


Whither go we? What ought we to 
do? Buddha’s answer indicates “the 
life of the man as preceding this life on 
earth ; this life as a moment, an oppor- 
tunity to ensure a better next life”... 
(p. 87) She complains that this mes- 
sage of the Founder was completely lost 
in the monastic encrustations that had 
collected in the subsequent works and 
treatises. She claims that early Bud- 
dhism “had a distinctly New Mandate, 
a mandate eagerly welcomed when first 
given, but subsequent_y worsened and 
then virtually dropped” (p. 9). 

If Mrs. Rhys Davids had confined 





* Indian Religion and Survival—A Study. By Mrs, Rhys Davids, D.Litt, M.A., President Pali 


Text Society. (Allen and Unwin, London. 3s. 62) 
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herself to a reasoned demonstration of 


the normal excellence of an anrient 
Buddhistic Mandate that this life is to 
be viewed as an opportunity for tke re- 
alization of the MORE in man and that 
the task of realization, incompleze in 
any given existerce, indicatés survival 
with: the indispensable concomitan: of 

“adjudication” and “awarding” (p. 18), 
she would have been entitled to unstin- 
ted gratitude. She however, accuses 
the Upanishads of silence about the 
“adjudication,” “awarding,” and cf ab- 
sence of “consistent theoretical unity” 
(p. 17). She accuses Dr. Radhakrishnan 
of having tripped in his treatment of 
Buddhism, and I may add of the Upan- 
ishads, the Gita, and the Brakma- 
Sutras as well; but has she not herself 
taken a,false step ? ? 

An inaccurate citation from Dr. 
Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy 
(I, 115) and an examination of stray 
Upanishadic texts divorced from their 
contexts would hardly. justify her 
arraignment. According to Indian 
tradition the Vedas relate to ritualistic 
programmes (af tz), and the Upani- 
shads to metaphysical quest (ma 
Be ). If Mrs. Rhys Devids 
desires to view ‘the Vedantic tradition 

‘from the correct perspective, she 
should regard the Upanishads, the 
Gita, and the Brahma-Sutras forming 
a textual tout ensemble. She wil find 
the elements of “ adjudication” and 
“awarding” of man by man in the 
tout ensemble. If Mrs. Rhys Davids 
should seek to argue that, in the struc- 
ture of Vedantic literature, a survival 
is a direct or indirect borrowing either 
from the early Buddhistic Pali Texts 
or from Zoroastrianism, it would be 
a matter of opinion which the students 
of the Vedanta are under no obligation 
to endorse. Borrowing or no borrow- 
‘ing, chronology or no oe the 
mandate contained in “ Dharma- 
Sutras ” like that of Caoin, and in 
the “ Mokshadharma Parva” of the 
Mahabharata shines forth with a 
splendour in no way inferior to that 
of the mandate embodied in the ancient 
Pali Texts. “Karma” as a consis- 


tent doctrine is found in the Brihad- 
aranyaka :-— 

gat & guts aor wae 1 ava: ota 

(By holy work verily a person be- 
rae holy, cena. by unholy. HI, 2, 

Man’ s feponebiiay to fellowmen 
is indicated in the same Upanishad:— ` 

FUP WAST TATA | 

(He houses men and feeds them, etc.) 

No doubt life is a splendid opportu- 
nity to realize the MORE and enable 
our fellowmen to realize the MORE like- 
wise. But it'is unintelligible why Mrs. 
Rhys Davids fights shy of the view that 
the values of life are to be transcended 
as misery-ridden. Every life, every exis- 
tence, has in it the element of misery. 
Even the last birth in which atomic 
residue of the Karma-complex is finally 
shattered has the element of misery. 
The monastic ramification of later 
Buddhism must be right in its emphasis 
on the element of misery and on Nir- 
vana as escape from it. The Upani- 
shads have gone one step further. If 
man enjoys his birthright and right of 
way “in the worlds” (p. 89), disillus- 
jonment would surely dawn as these 
worlds are evanescent and perishing :— 

ae wed ste: eta vata 
grater ste: rA. 

(Just as in this world, the world 
obtained by means of actions perishes 
so also does perish the next world ac- 
quired by virtuous deeds.—Chhandogya 
VII, 1,6). 

The Upanishads indicate the goal 
of “ freedom a transmigratory 
career” ( agaerafe: ) 

My comments notwithstanding, J feel 
sure Mrs. Rhys Davids has earned the 
undying gratitude of students of Indian 
thought for the powerful vindication of 


.the glory of the gospel of Buddha to 


whom, che rightly contends, a position 
of inferiority was assigned by W. 
Lutoslawski, though I for one cannot 
accept her view that the last word on 
the subject has been uttered by early 
Buddhism. . 

R. NAGA Raja SARMA 
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MONADS OF LEIBNIZ 


Leibniz (1643-1714) was a man of 
penetrating mind. His interests were 
as wide as they were certainly pro- 
found. He made his influence felt in 
many spheres, and in thé varied roles 
of politician, historian, theologian, ma- 
thematician, physicist and philosopher 
his contributions have been of the high- 
est importance. It is fair judgment to 
say that, with the possible exception of 
his invention of the calculus as an in- 
strument of mathematical énquiry, it is 
in the field of philosophy that his influ- 
ence has most largely endured. As 
subsequently systematised by Christian 
Wolf, his teachings not only dominated 
German philosophical thought for over 
a century, but also considerably influ- 
enced the subsequent trend both of the 
critical philosophy which followed it, 
and of the new ideas as to the funda- 
mentals of such physical concepts a3 
force and energy in the realms of pure 
science. 

There is at the present time a verv 
ambitious scheme, undertaken by the 
“Akademie der Wissenschaften” of 
Berlin, for the publication of a com- 
plete edition—in no less than forty 
volumes—of the works and papers of 
Leibniz. The plan, with but five 
volumes thus far issued, is still in its 
infancy. Until it is available, C. J. 
Gerhardt’s edition in German remains 
the most comprehensive, and indeed 
supplies the main sources for Mary 
Morris’s excellent translation now un- 
der review. It is pertinent to remark, 
however, that the main English com- 
mentators of recent years on Leibniz’s 
philosophical writings are Bertrand 
Russell, in his Critical Exposition of the 
Philosophy of Leibniz (1900), and Pro- 
fessor H. Wildon Carr’s more recent 

Leibniz (1929). At the modest price of 
' the Standard Everyman Edition, how- 
ever, Mary Morris has now made avail- 
able to all students familiar with the 
English tongue a compact and authori- 
tative volume, every page of which 


breathes care and discrimination in 
selection. The “meat” is there, and 
the reader need have no fear as to the 
omissions. The work is arranged in 
three Parts—the first giving in com- 
plete form the three essays (“The 
Monadology,” “Principles of Nature 
and Grace,’ and “On the Ultimate 
Origination of Things”) that best em- 
brace the formal exposition of Leibniz’s 
Philosophical System ; Part II, gives, in 
the form mainly of various extracts 
from letters, the bulk of the amplifying 
evidence for Part I; and Part III is 
mainly of interest as ziving us valuable 
glimpses of the man Leibniz behind the 
philosopher. To all this is prefaced a 
most able introduction, running to ten 
thousand words, by C. R. Morris, M.A., 
—a well balanced and critical survey 
of the Leibnizian tenets of philosophy 
as set out in the translations that 
follow. 

A quick word as to the personal set- 
ting of Leibniz is here advisable. He 
lived in the philosophical stream of the 
Cartesian School founded by Descartes 
(who had died when Leibniz was but 
seven years old), and he was contempo- 
rary with Spinoza and Locke. His 
philosophical duels were, in greater or 
lesser degree, fought with all these. 
Descartes, discussing the problem of 
doubt, came to the bedrock certainty 
of his own existence. “Cogito, ergo 
sum”—“I think, therefore I am,” since 
to doubt he must think, and to think he 
must exist. But this existence was 
positive not in the bodily, but in the 
mental sense—the same difference as is 
implied between the statements “As 
sure as I stand here,” and “As sure as 
I am now thinking”. The certainty of 
Descartes was, however, in respect of 
a consciousness of self, limited, finite 
and imperfect, and therefore involving 
by implication also an idea of something 
unlimited, infinite and perfect. 

Descartes essentially attempted his 
explanation of physical nature on a 





Selected and translated by MARY MORRIS. 


* The Philosoplucal ee of Leibniz. 
(“Everyman’s Library,” J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London, 2s.) 
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mathematical and mechanical basis. 
Natural, perhaps, that he should do so, 
having regard to the times in which he 
lived. (Galileo, for example, was a 
noted contemporary.) With Descartes 
there was a clear demarcation between 
mind and matter. Both to him were 
“substances” in that they existed on 
their own account, and could each be 
conceived only independent of the 
other. But for him “matter” was that 
which was extended (arising from a 
clear and distinct idea of extension 
apart from thinking), whilst “mind” 
was that which was conscious (rising 
from the idea of thinking apart from 
extension). It was the problem of the 
union of mind ard matter in our own 
persons, therefore, that gave the Car- 
tesian philosophers some trouble. This 
problem was worked out in terms of a 
mutual independerce of each other, 
but of a common continual dependence 
upon God as the source of all existence. 
It was in fact the problem of “ individ- 
uality,” tackled on bolder lines by 
Spinoza, in one direction, and by 
Leibniz in another. Spinoza, however, 
continued to think in the tradition 
of the world of Gelileo and Newton— 
the world of mechanics and physics. 
Distinctions between organisms and 
individuals find nc place in the phys- 
icist’s world. For him the truths of 
mathematics and mechanics are final 
and complete in themselves. The 
results are common property and 
the mere heritage of the historian of 
facts. But, and readers of THE ARYAN 
PATH will well appreciate the poirt, for 
the poet and the aztist and the moralist 
this will not do. For him the utterances 
of the physicist or of anybody els2 can- 
not be divorced from the personality 
of the individual. 

It was thus the problem of individ- 
uality that occupied Leibniz’s mind. 
Definitely he could not see it in the 
physical atom, which, although physic- 
ally indivisible, yet by virtue of its ex- 
tension in space must have parts. And 
the same must apply in their turn to 
the “parts” also. Therefore real indi- 
viduality, which for Leibniz demanded 


a necessary real irdivisible unity, can- 
not be found in the thing itself, but 
only in souls which have no extension 
in space. So Leibniz teaches that these 
“unities,” or “monads,” zs he calls 
them, are the only realities, and that 
what is matefial or extended is but a 
phenomenon. There are monads which 
may appear to be hings, because they 
abpear to be exterded. Actually they 
have the same kind of unity a soul has ; 
and if they are not conscious of them- 
selves, neither, after all, is a soul. If 
Descartes says, “I think, therefore I 
exist,” Leibniz adds, “but when I am 
not thinking, as in sleep, my soul does 
not cease to exist”. According to Leib- 
niz, “little perceptions are going on in 
the soul even when we are not consci- 
ous ’——(note here the forercnner of the 
modern doctrine of the “sub-conscious” 
in the science of psychology). So, 
therefore, the monads which make up 
the universe are not only, for instance, 
what our souls would be if we never 
reasoned, but also what our souls would 
be if we always slept, either with 
dreams or without. Similarly there 
are monads, or individualities, corres- 
ponding to the bodies of plants and 
animals, and even of bodies not ordin- 
arily regarded as “living”. All are of 
the same nature as, but differing in 
capacity from, the human soul. 
Further, no interaction is possible as 
between monad and monad, since each 
is a perfectly independent individuality 
and unity. Happenings are for each 
monad the outcome of its own nature. 
As Leibniz put it, “there are no win- 
dows by which anything can come inor 
go out.” Yet if there is nc interaction 
there is an interrelation—a “ pre-estab- 
lished harmony” which produces an 
appearance of imteraction which does 
not in fact exist. In man, for example, 
there is pre-established harmony be- 
tween the highly developed “monad” 
which is his soul, and the many less 
highly developed monads which make 
up the body. Pre-established harmony 
leads therefore to the universal order 
chosen by God—the Supreme Monad— 
to give “the best possible of all worlds” 
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out of an infinite number of possibili- 
ties. This conclusion is reached by 
what Leibniz calls the “ principle of 
sufficient reason”—a principle over and 
above the principles of mere logic and 
mathematics. 

Such, all too briefly, is a’summary of 
Leibniz’s doctrine of the “ Monad”. 
Space unfortunately prevents a refer- 
ence to the other aspects of Leibniz’s 
philosophy and of its repercussions on 
modern physics and mechanics as 
brought out in this excellent little 
volume. But we would in conclusion 
direct the reader to a section of The 
Secret Doctrine (Vol. I, Part II, Chapter 
15) by H. P. Blavatsky, entitled‘ ‘Gods, 
Monads and Atoms” which traverses 
the field of “ Monadology ” from the 
special viewpoint of Theo-philosophy. 
The link with Leibniz is at once appar- 
ent from the following (p. 614) :— 


Neither esoteric philosophy, nor Kant, nor 
Leibnitz would ever admit that extension can be 


alee of simple or unextended parts. But 
ogian-philosophers wil not grasp this. 


And if Madame Blavatsky was not 
prepared to admit of Leibniz’s teachings 
that they were wholly right, she at 
least goes more generously near to it 
than she does for any other Western 
philosopher. So she says (pp. 619, 
620) :— 


It is well known that Leibnitz came several 
times very near the truth, but defined monadic 
evolution incorrectly, which is not to be wond- 
ered at, since he was not an INITIATE, nor even 
a Mystic, only a very intuitional philosopher. 
Yet no psycho-physicist ever came nearer than 
he has to the esoteric general outline of evolu- 
tion. 


How near or how far the reader can 
decide for himself by first reading 
through Mary Morris’s excellent little 
book,and then turning to the chapter 
from The Secret Doctrin2 here indicated, 
in which Leibniz is given a very fair, 
and a very thorough consideration. 


Ivor B. HART 





Reason and Beauty in the Poetic 
Mind. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. ( Ox- 
ford University Press. 6s. 

There is a memorable line of Milton’s 
to which Mr. Charles Williams returns 
more than once in the course of his 
exploration of that schism in the soul 
of man which religion in the West 
has named “the Fall,” but which he 
studies here in the expressive record of 
English poetry. It is the line in which 
Satan speaks of 

Warring in heaven against heaven’s match- 

less king. 

The tragic paradox of man’s rebel- 
lion against a Divine Will which 
can never be defeated is condensed 
into these seven words. Satan, to 
quote Mr. Williams, “ has rebelled, in 
the name of freedom, against the cen- 
tral nature of freedom”. He knows 
the futility of his act, knows that un- 
less he can reconcile himself with heav- 
en, there is nothing for him but an 
ever-deepening hell. But to be recon- 
ciled with heaven requires an accept- 
ance of the nature of Love, and that 


cannot be without a complete self-aban- 
donment. But Satan « self. He has 
asserted his partial identity with such 
splendid daring against the pure iden- 
tity of God. Is he to surrender, not 
merely his pride and ambition, but his 
rational independence and self-respect ? 
His egoism cannot tolerate the thought. 
He will stand upon his rights. He will 
have his private freedom, but God who, 
as Love, is perfect freedom, must be 
subject to his conditions. And so all 
that he can do is to go on madly war- 
ring with heaven’s matchless king. 
Hate which destroys itself must main- 
tain its feud against the Love which 
can never be destroyed. 

Thus in “ the pitiless imagination of 
Milton,” as Mr. Williams calls it, we 
see figured in its ultimate starkness the 
irrationality of man’s rational disobedi- 
ence. But there are many stages in 
that futile but necessary rebellion of a 
rational selfhood against the true Rea- 
son of our being. And in this book Mr. 
Williams delicately defines some of 
them as they are revealed by various 
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poets whether explicitly in actual dicta 
about poetry or implicitly in the very 
texture of their style. 

A poet himsel, he regards every true 
poem as a complete whole, and as a 
creation which has, ina real sense, a 
consciousness of its own which the 
reader must intimately experience. 
Consequently the pure nature of the 
poetry he studies does work on him 
immediately and what he discovers for 
us in it is, we feel, its essential meaning, 
passed through ‘the analysing lens of 
his mind. There are times, perhaps, 
when he is superfluously subtle, Lut the 
depth and fineness of his insight is a 
constant satisfaction and the msre so 
because he carries even into the abyss 
of reality a certain high ggiety of 
spirit. 

He begins with Wordsworth’s des- 
cription of poetry as expressing fassion, 
which itself “ is highest reason in a soul 
sublime”. And then, after a short 
chapter on the inexpressible quality of 
Beauty as Marlowe conceived it, he 
shows how, in Pope, Reason split up in- 
to discursive and intuitive reason, how 
Spenser sought to combine Reason and 
Beauty, but with too conscious and ex- 
ternal a contriving, so that the truth 
which he allegorized into loveliness 
faded beneath the loveliness ; how, in a 
different way, Keats, too, in his Odes 
to the Nightingale and Grecian Urn 
sought to leave the “dull brain” be- 
hind in order to be free to assert that 
beauty was truth, truth beauty, but 
how his genius in its integrity compell- 
ed him to recognise that he had evaded 
reality in a fancied luxury of death 
that was no death. And so to Milton 
and Shakespeare, in whom the dread 
schism of reason and desire, the awful 
reality of the disintegration of beauty 
and truth by which the one becomes- a 
temptation, the other an intellectual 
lie, was expressed with a power and 
penetration unequaled elsewhere in 
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English poetry. In them Mr. Williams 
finds the complementary hemispheres 
of imagination. Milton has imagined a 
sublime Reason, which is both Truth 
and Beauty and also absolute Power, 
in control of the Jniverse and in rela- 
tion to the contending and contradict- 
ing states of divided souls. Shakespeare 
has abandoned this supernal Reason 
and traced the conflict deeper and 
deeper until in some sense he has “ im- 
agined earth, under the influence of 
the operation of falsehood, ravening 
upon itself’. Over “ Paradise Lost” 
the Creative Reason sits enthroned, in 
its uncreated purity. In “Lear” Un- 
reason, violating the very sanctities of 
Nature, carries us into the abyss of 
destruction. The antithesis cannot be 
pushed too far. For there are Shakes- 
peare’s last plays to be considered. And 
Mr. Williams writes of the atonement 
which he expressed in them with sensi- 
tive understanding. It may’ be that 
‘some new Augustan | coolness,” tc 
quote his own words, “may have tc 
rebuke the romantic heat” with whick 
he explores the complex meaning of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. But he has 
read in him or into him, as he has, even 
more lucidly, in Milton’s great epic, a 
spiritual drama of the highest signiric- 
ance. For here we are shown in and 
through the testimony of great poetry 
the reality of man’s separation from the 
living universe, the loss of identity 
which goes with it and the devastation 
of reason as well as sensation, to which 
it ultimately leads. But Mr. Williams 
does not, like so many of his contem- 
poraries, disthrone Reason because rea- 
son has usurped its place. For him 
Reason in its eternal purity is the chief 
faculty of the Soul and the poet fails 
to reconcile Beauty and Truth in his 
art, as we all do in our lives in the 
measure that we deny our real percep- 
tions and “choose to know otherwis2 
than in the duty and delight of love ”. 


Hue l'A. FAUSSET 
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The Will to Fuller Life. By J. E 
BADLEY. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
London. 10s. 6d.) 

This book is written by a headmaster 
for the benefit of boys and girls in 
their last year at school. Jt arose out 
of discussions with the pupils, and is a 
continuation of the authors previous 
book, The Will to Live. It has all the 
Merits and limitations of a text-book 
for young people. But the pedagogic 
weaknesses of dwelling too long on the 
commonplace and the obvious, of re- 
peating the same thing in several diff- 
erent ways and of dividing and sub-divid- 
ing and numbering the points to be 
driven home are more than redeemed 
by clear exposition, cogent reasoning, 
apt illustrations and above all by the 
serious and sane outlook on life through- 
out the discussion. The evident and 
acknowledged source of the teacher’s 
inspiration is the emergent evolution 
of Professors Alexander and Lloyd 
Morgan. 

From that point of view the creative 
urge that is responsible for the produc- 
tion of matter, life and mind is also 
responsible, at a higher level of being, 
for the socalled spiritual values of 
truth, beauty and goodness. The fullest 
manifestation of the will to live is the 
struggle towards a diviner life, of 
which these values are a foreshadow- 
ing and a pledge. They grow as man 
grows. They are different at different 
stages of the history of the race as 
well as of the individual. Mr. Badley 
has discussed in very simple language 
all the implications of truth, beauty and 
goodness as well as their origin, devel- 
opment and purpose. He has written 
a very persuasive book on a subject 
which vitally concerns us all. 

The spiritual values of truth, beauty 
and moral goodness which have emerg- 
ed at a certain level in the psychologi- 
cal evolution of man are not entirely 
unconnected with his animal instincts. 
It is not fanciful, says Mr. Badley, to 
regard the three kinds of spiritual 
good as being directly connected with 
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the three groups of human instincts— 
those of self-maintenance, of reproduc- 
tion and of herd-life. 


Thus the love of truth seems to be in direct 
connection with the first group of instincts; 
with that one, in particular, curiosity, which 
impels us to learn all we can about our sur- 
roundings in order the bet-er to deal with the 
situations in which we find ourselves. The 
love of beauty is no less clogely connected 
with the reproductive ins-incts to which so 
much of the actual beauty of living things is 
due, and which have to do with creativity in 
all its forms. And if it be allowed that the 
‘ought’ of moral activity is the outcome of 
social experience, the connection between 
moral good and the group-instinct is no less 
evident. 

Fortunately this trend of thought 
proves no snare to us in the twentieth 
century,.as it did to some nineteenth- 
century philosophers in England, who 
persisted in judging a tree by its roots 
and not by its fruits. We are not likely 
to be misled into thinking that evolu- 
tion is working to merely biological 
ends and not spiritual ends. Love of 
truth, love of beauty and love of good- 
ness may have had their origin in a 
biological necessity, but they attain 
their fullest development only when 
they are wholly dissociated from self- 
interest. Not only tha:. The hard and 
fast lines that we draw between them 
begin to fade away wien the self is 
left behind. The highest values meet 
at the other end, interpenetrate one 
another and pass into the Great Un- 
known, of which all that we can say, 
according to the Hindu sage Yagna- 
valkya, is nezi, nefi—“ not this, not 
this,” not truth as we know it here, not 
beauty as we know it here and not 
righteousness as we know it here. 

Thus all paths lead to religion, as all 
values inhere in God. Therefore the 
teaching on the Will to fuller life can- 
not be complete without a chapter on 
religion. But the author says that this 
subject has been left for separate treat- 
ment. We hope his future book on 
religion will be as cogent and convincing 
as the present one on the implications 
of science, art and morality. 


D. S. SARMA 
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Theological Extstence To-day! By 
KARL BARTH, trans. by R BrrcH 
HoyLeE. (Hodder and Stouzhton, 
London. 2s. ) 

Christ Himself was eclipsed, in the West, 
when the Western Church herself distorted the 
image of Christ, changing herself from a 
Church into a Roman State, and again incar- 
nating the State in the form of the Papacy. 
Yes, in the West, Christianity and the Church 
truly exist no longer, though there are still 
many, Christians, nor will they ever disappear. 
Catholicism is truly Christianity no longer; it 
degenerates into idolatry, and Protestantism 
with giant strides runs down the ‘steep into 
Atheism. 

Dostoevsky wrote those sentences a 
year or two before he died in 1881. 
Could he see Europe to-day, he would 
be forced to believe that the State has 
swallowed the remains of the Church— 
and that therefore we have reached 
the end-term of Lutherism. Every- 
thing in this book, which reveals the 
degradation of the German Church, 
compels that belief—except the courage 
and integrity of its author. 

The present régime in Germany has 
been defined as a “sergeant-major civi- 
lization”. The State is absolute. That 
is, temporal power—and only temporal 
power—is worshipped. As an inevit- 
able consequence, the German Church 
has become the slave of the German 
State. It is necessary to cite only a 
few of the facts given by Dr. Barth in 
order to show the extent of thet servi- 
tude. 

Army-Chaplain Mueller is Reichs- 
bishop, and is therefore the spiritual 
leader of Germany. He was appointed 
despite Church protest, and von Hin- 
denburg’s expression of sympathy with 
that protest. He is Hitler's rominee, 
and has the support of the “ German 
Christians”. As these latter also con- 
trol the Central Church Press Bureau 
in Berlin, their doctrines are dominant 
in Germany to-day. 

Summarized, these doctrines are as 
follow :— 

1. The Church has to prove herself 
to be the Church for the German 
people. 

2. She must help the people to un- 
derstand and fulfil the vocation entrust- 
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ed to her by God, as this is the ultimate 
purpose of the present government. 

3. The acknowledgment cf the 
majesty of the National Socialist Gov- 
ernment is not only a matter of citi- 
zenship, but also a matter of religious 
belief. 

4. The Gospel in future must be 
preached as the Gospel of the Third 
Reich. 

5. The Credal confession must be 
expanded in the serse of a fierce at- 
tack against Mammonism, Bolshevism. 
and anti-Christian Pacifism. 

6. The Reichs-bishop is the spiritual 
leader who is personally responsible for 
the ruling decisions. 

Now, all of that comes to this:— 
Render unto Cesar the things zhat zre 
God’s. Any attempt to attain Christ’s 
stature is abandoned. Christ is to be 
reduced to the level of men. He is to 
doff his seamless coat and don z Brown 
Shirt. Well, that is “war-time christ- 
janity”—and we in England have known 
it, and-the horror of it. 

Those are the doctrines of the 
“German Christians”. Dr. Krause— 
recently elected to the Synod Counci 
at a meeting of the Brandenburg 
Synod of the Evangelical Chirch—ts 
more explicit. Recently, he stated :— 

It is an impossible idea that one can acknov- 
ledge the Third Reich and yet obey (Sod mote 
than man. We must return to a native 
scheme of values, retaining as much of Christ- 
Janity as will stand this new test. 

And Dr. Barth’s answer to all this ? 
His answer is—No! It is a magnifi- 
cent and a courageous answer. The 
reasons for his refusal to accept 
“German Christian” doctrines ate 
given on pages 50 to 53. It is essent:- 
al, however, to quote in full one of 
those reasons here. 

The fellowship of those belonging to the 
Church is not determined by. blood, therefore 
not by race, but by the Holy Spirit and Bap 
tism. If the German Evangelical Church ex- 
cludes Jewish-Christiens, or treats them as of 


a lower grade, she ceases to be a Christian 
Church. 


But Dr. Barth’s book—which must 
be read from cover to cover by thoze 
who wish to know the present position 
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of the Church in Germany—raises by 
implication a question greater than 
any actually discussed in its pages. 
It is this. What inner failure has made 
this degradation of the Church poss- 
ible? Itis not persecution. Persecu- 
tion does not degrade a living Church 
any more than danger paralyses a 
living nation. Greatness is always 
greatly opposed—and grows greater 
as a result of opposition. What, then, 
is that inner surrender which (in an 
institution as in an individual) is the 
forerunner of degradation ? Dr. Barth 
holds that “ Where the Church is a 
Church, she is already delivered ”. 
And, if she is a Church no longer, 
what has deserted her that she stands 
defenceless ? 

A living Church represents man’s 
belief that he has a supernatural envir- 
onment as well as a natural one. 
The Church exists to minister to his 
eternal welfare; the State to his tempo- 


The Indian Theatre. By R. K. YAJNIE 
M. A, Po. D. (Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London. 10s. ) 

Dr. Yajnik has written an excellen: 
survey of the Indian drama from the 
golden age of Kalidasa to its decline 
after the Mohammedan conquest and 
its revival under British influence. He 
deals with the classical period and the 


medieval popular stage, not with the 


idea of writing exhaustively on these 
phases of dramaturgy but rather as a 
background to what followed in 1756 
when India had her first British theatre 
in Calcutta. The writer is singularly 
qualified to deal with the Indian drame 
to-day, for he obtained first-hand 
knowledge after a long tour of im- 
portent theatres in India, a tour which 
included the study of MS. copies of 
various plays and the perusal of the 
diary of an eminent producer. Dr. 
Yajnik seems to think that “it is as 
great a reward of scholarship to ap- 
preciate the deep unity in apparent 
diversity, as it-is to enjoy the subtle 
distinctions between the arts and 
literatures of diverse nationalities at 


ral. To the former, man is a soul. To 
the latter, he is a citizen. 

In fact, the institutions of Church 
and State—the compromises and the 
conflicts between them—are projections 
on a mighty stage of the individual’s 
response to the claims of his dual envir- 
onment. Where the supernatural, the 
eternal is venerated—the Church is 
mighty. Where the natural, the tem- 
porary, is worshipped—the State is 
mighty. 

Once a Church ceases to be the tem- 
ple and the symbol of man’s belief in 
the eternal, she is no longer a Church. 
She is a ruin, misty with memories. 
And so soon as man believes that tem- 
poral power is the one reality, the State 
becomes absolute. Life is no longer 
conceived as a pilgrimage, but as a 
battle. 

Men get the Church, and the Govern- 
ment, that they desire—and therefore 
deserve. 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


various stages of their evolution”. In 
no carping spirit I venture to think 
that the author stresses unity in Indian 
and European drama a little too readily. 
The differences are quite as marked. It 
is true Shakespeare deeply impressed 
India. No less than twenty-nine of his 
plays were translated and adapted, 
though not all staged in that country. 
It was not Shakespeare in modern 
clothes, as we had him in London, but 
Shakespeare made to fit into the rich 
heritage of the Indian stage. Dr. 
Yajnik realises the unfortunate influence 
of the cinema in India, and is aware 
of the popular craving for scenic 
effect on the stage. Crude imitation 
has naturally failed. What is wanted 
is “ a thoroughly Indian Ibsen or Shaw 
who would tackle contemporary prob- 
lems with the earnestness and artistic 
appeal of those writers”. Although Dr. 
Yajnik sees in the Indian theatre to-day 
“ a state of utter confusion,” he is also 
aware of signs of hope, an approach to 
a period of “ selftunfolding”. 


HADLAND DAVIS _ 
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John Galsworthy : By HERMON OULD. 
(Chapman and Hall Ltd., London. 
8s. 6d.) 

William Morris. By PAUL BLOOM- 
FIELD BARKER (Arthur Barker Ltd., 
London. 10s. ) 

“ There are not enough lovers of 
beauty among men. It all comes back 
to that.” Thus wrote John Galsworthy 
in The Burning Spear just after the 
War. There are not enough lovers of 
beauty in the world. It all comes back 
to that—is a sentiment which William 
Morris, whose name is more closely 
associated with the word Beauty than 
that of any other Englishman, would 
net have uttered. He imagined that 
love of beauty is innate in all men, and 
he gave his life in the endeavour so to 
cLange the social scene that all men 
would enjoy beauty and produce it. 
Tae illusion that men are better than 
they are is what made Morris a great 
ferce. The knowledge of what men 
are made Galsworthy a great novelist. 

Mr. Hermon Ould has performed a 
very friendly and self-effacing task in 
writing this book. It amounts to a 
general cracking up of all Galsworthy, 
providing a sort of anthology of his 
work, mercifully unburdened by quota- 
tion marks and dots. It puts us in a 
position to look at Galsworthy as if we 
were in the auditorium of a cinema 
being shown in rapid succession all the 
facets of his work. The author takes 
exception to the prevalent idea that 
Galsworthy was the typical English- 
man, on the ground that he attacked 
the foundations of society. I do not 
follow him. One of the chief English 
traits’ is that of self-criticism. 
Galsworthy was typically English— 
nəver more so than in his innate 
decency, charity, stiffness, tightness, 
uprightnesss, pity for animals, sedate 
shyness, love of fair play, ignorance of 
philosophy, and blindness to the mean- 
ing of religion as opposed to creeds. 
On a subject such as Immortality we 
can only expect from him absolute 
clichés about “ merging ” and indirect 
cigs at “those Yogi chaps in India”. 
But he could go deep when not realis- 


ing it, far dee er than Morris was 
capable of. In ` The Inn cf Tranquil 
liy” we read :— 

. Suddenly I was visited by a sensation 
oaly to be described as a sort of smiling 
c2ttainty, emanating from, and, as if were, 
scill tingling with every nerve of myself, but 
vibrating harmoniously with the world 
around. It was as if I had suddenly seen what 
was the truth of things, not perhaps to any- 
body else, Dut at all events tome...“ Y 
I thought, “he and I and those olive- trees, and 
this spider on my hand, and everything in 
tae Universe which has an individual shape, 
are all fit expressions of the separate moods 
of a great underlying Mood or Pr.nciple, 
which must be perfectly adjusted, volving 
and revolving on itself. For if It did nct volva 
and revolve on itself, It would peter out at 
ane end or the other, and the image of this 
petering out no man with his mental 
apparatus can conceive.” 


Galsworthy wes too typically English 
to suspect that this was philosophy— 
end the only philosophy. But he utter- 
ed it. William Morris was no seer. 
Mr. Paul Bloomfield has written a very 
Lkeable account of this many-sided 
man. He has obviously got a lot out 
cf Morris and is so fond of him that 
he is inclined to think him always in 
the right. However, the reader is 
given ample opportunity to draw his 
own conclusions. Morris was not 
supreme in any one form of expression. 
He was supreme as an all-round man— 
and that is as good an achievement as 
excelling in one thing. He was poez, 
prose-writer, decorator, architect, 
painter, printer, lecturer, sociologist. 
There is no use pretending that he 
was a good poet, for he only wrote 
easy verse, or a remarkable prose 
wrier, ror in that form he lacked 
muscle to the extent of making his 
Tales unreadable, though in The 
Dream of John Ball and in News From 
.Vowhere he does reach at times the 
beauty of expression which only his style 
could attain. And as he refused to 
countenance the new birth, industrial- 
ism, in any degree whatever, his decor- 
ative work, the furniture, stained 
glass, tapestries, wall-papers, carpets 
modelled on an old birth, were out of 
zouch with the historic moment and 
aence only of museum value. All this 
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escapes Mr. Bloomfield who calls him a 
great wise man. William Morris was 
not wise. There are not two or three 
ways of being wise: there is only one— 
that of facing reality. A man with 
Morris’s immense force of life might 
have changed the course of industrial- 
ism before it was too late. But he 
preferred to talk of reviving the 
Middle Ages, which somehow does not 
sound quite so ridiculous as attemptirg 
to revive Athenian or Roman life, but 
belongs nevertheless to the same order 
of thought. Morris was idealistic 
about Beauty : Mr. Bloomfield does not 
see that, but what he does see from 
the beginning of his book to the end, 
is that Morris was absolutely realistic 
about ugliness. He knew that life was 
made ugly for most people, and this 
hurt him so much that he gave a moral 
force to the Socialist movement that is 
still felt. He gave a lot of material 
help to the cause in financing it, in 
acting as editor, newspaper boy, 
lecturer, song-writer; but it was his 
moral weight that still tells. He said 
that fellowship is heaven and that 
lack of fellowship is hell. I have 
suggested that he was not supreme in 
anything. But in that active fellowship 
which is heavenly he was supreme, 
and in the supreme decency of this 
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great man we may hope to see the 
most typical English trait. Once at a 
public meeting a professional heckler 
asked him— 


“Does Comrade Morris accept Karl Marx’s 
theory of value?” Comrade Morris answered : 
“Tam asked if I believe in Marx’s theory of 
value. To speak quite frankly, I do not 
know what Marx’s theory of value is, and ’m 
damned if I want to know.” 


Nor do we know what that theory 
is. But we do know what the facts 
are; and it is to the English Morris 
rather than to Marx that we must look 
for the moral force to overcome them. 

But as regards final English typical- 
ity let us remember that Morris was 
prepared to make a spectacle of himself 
in the street selling pamphlets and get- 
ting moved on by policemen. And 
let us remember that Galsworthy spent 
his life in showing up the injustice of 
the rich towards the poor, and in pour- 
ing upon the latter an ocean of pity; 
but the only political action he was 
ever known to take was when he came 
up from the country in 1931 especially 
to vote for the Prime Minister who was 
exchanging the cloak of socialism for 
that of conservatism. A reviewer is 
not called upon to decide whether the 
action of Morris or of Galsworthy is 
representative of the English genius. 


J. S. COLLIS 





The Transformation of Nature in 
Art. By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY. 
(Harvard University Press. $ 3,00. 
Humphrey Milford, London. 12s. 6d.) 

This book, besides being an invalu- 
able study of Oriental æsthetic theory, 
offers a basis “ for a general theory of 
art co-ordinating Eastern and West- 
ern points of view ”. Until the Renais- 
sance the Christian art of the West 
corresponded in essentials with the art 
of India and China; and an ilumina- 
ting exposition of the dicta of Meister 
Eckhart is given in support of this. The 
Asiatic response to art is described as 
being predominantly intellectual, “a 
delight of the reason,” the work of art 
itself being “the stimulus to the release 


of the spirit from all inhibitions of 
vision,” or what Eckhart called “ the 
vision of the world-picture as God sees 
it... intellectually and not merely sens- 
ibly”. Again, the deeper implication of 
this esthetic theory—namely, that “life 
itself—the different ways in which the 
difficult problems of human association 
have been solved—represents the ulti- 
mate and chief of the arts of Asia”—is 
echoed by Eckhart in so far as he re 
garded the artist “not as a special 
kind of man, but every man as a special 
kind of artist’—that is, faced with 
his own particular problem of human 
association. 

Unfortunately, however, the fact 
that both Asiatic and Christian art are 
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conformist, conservative and rigidly 
orthodox is likely to alienate even the 
most sympathetic Westerner to-day— 
who could not be reassured by Mr. 
Coomaraswamy’s rather enigmatic as- 
sertion that “ orthodoxy, for the East, 
is determined by what a man does, and 
not by his beliefs,’ when the whole 
purport of the book is an uncomprom- 
ising rejection of the empiricism which 
that one isolated sentence would seem 
to imply. For the Westerner, the 
strength of virtually all post-Renais- 
sance European art lies in its empirical 
nature. The Renaissance itself wes an 
emphatic declaration that man could 
no longer abide by prescribed theories: 
a widening divergence was apparent 
between the intellectual apprehension 
of God and the manifestation “of his 
being in man’s nature. Man could no 
longer conform to a pattern of which 
he did not feel himself to be an organic 

dart ; it became necessary for him to 

‘prove life upon his pulses” ; and if all 
life was good, if “God's idiosyncrasy 
was being,” then it was incumbent up- 
on man to explore his own unplumbed 
potentialities that he might know God 
as areality rather than as a hypothesis. 
And it is impossible for the modern 
Westerner to go back upon that gesture 
of the Renaissance ; his humanism may 
have led him into some queer paradoxes, 
but fundamentally he knows that the 
way of truth is always hard, a contin- 
ual process of trial and error; he 
knows, too, that in the realm of art to 
repudiate the religious fervour of a 
Beethoven or the passionate quest of a 
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Clerambault, or One Against All. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. Trans. from the 
French. (Jackson, Wylie and Co., 
London. 7s. 6d.) 

Man is a product of the social and 
economic conditions under which he 
lives. Like every other animal, he 
owes his character to his environment: 
he does not spring fully-armed from the 
mind of Jove with power to bestride 
the earth like a Colossus. He is 


Ksats—whose life was like a steadfast 
flame in which the dross of falsehcod 
was consumed, leaving only the Real, 
the True and the Beautiful in their in- 
evitable unity—would indeed be to sell 
hb birthright. 

Nevertheless, we feel that an under- 
standing between East and West is al- 
ready much nearer than Mr. Coorara- 
swamy would imagine. For, once we 
have accepted that first racial Ciffer- 
ence wherein the nature of Eastern 
genius might be said to be abstract and 
that of the Western concrets, theze re- 
main many points of contact. The 
more responsible kind of Western crit- 
idsm today very definitely asserts 
that naturalism is nct art, that sub- 
stance and form must be interdepeadent 
aad indivisible ; while realism is relega- 
ted to the category of mere inartistic 
ject, simply because it isa mode of ex- 
pression in which Nature is not trans- 
formed, by the artist’s subtle and indiv- 
idual craftsmanship, into a revelation 
o£ artistic ¢ruth, or ultimate reality. 
Surely, then, the implications of such 
an attitude are concomitan: with Mr. 
C oomaraswamy’s description of a work 
of art (that is, “ a stimulus to the re- 
lease of the spirit from all inhititions 
cf vision”); and is it not true that, 
while the Eastern ar-ist works in the 
freedom of a formal tradition and the 
Westerner in the tyranny of a freedom 
in which he must perforce be his own 
érbiter, the goal of each is identical— 
camely, that universal spiritual truth 
which alone, in the last resor; can 
traverse the barriers cf race and creed ? 


J. P. HOGAN 


dependent upon his surrourdings, 
human as well as physical. His whole 
nature is deeply dyed to the colour of 
the life obtaining in that part of the 
world to which he belongs by birth and 
{radition. He is a gregarious animal 
whose individuality is a product of his 
social relations. He is, in fact, part of 
che social organism, and until he rec- 
ognises himself as such he canrot see 
himself for egotism. 
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This being so, the theoretical prob- 
lem of pacifism, with which this novel 
deals, is far more difficult and complex 
than they can understand who lay 
claim to a childish individualism. To 
the child, peace or war js rightly a 
matter of personal inclination since he 
can have littl or no objective ap- 
preciation of society ; but the case is 
far other with a grown person. Ir 
order to be an intelligent pacifist a man 
must first be an intelligent nationalist. 
What that implies is a bone of great 
contention ; but since it is indisputable 
that we are as purposefully born into 
nations as we are born into families, 
we cannot claim to be citizens of the 
world merely by espousing the senti- 
ment of formless internationalism. A 
beggar might as plausibly lay claim to 
all wealth. Willy-nilly each one of us 
draws his life’s blood from the body of 
ais own national organism, and if the 
blood of that organism is enfeebled or 
becomes infected, in vain does the 
individual disown the infection. There- 
iore the individual pacifist who prides 
himself upon his pacifism is merely one 
who does not understand his place in 
the body corporate—one who meanly 
propounds the question “ Who is my 
reighbour ?” Merely to disclaim the 
ioherited vices of the community to 
which we belong does not free us from 
them. So when the individual pacifist 
claims his pacifism as a virtue, the 
claim is specious. It is a claim to isola- 
t.on from the life of the community, a 
claim to privilege, and virtue based on 
privilege is merely parasitic. 

Hence the unbearable conflict which 
went on in the mind of every intelligent 
man who was required to bear arms in 
the late war. Society and tradition 
enforced that which humanity and relig- 
ion forbade. The dilemma presented 
itself finally in some such form as this: 
Am I to outrage those susceptibilities 
which distinguish me from the beast 
because I realise that I am part of the 
organism whose activities in the last 
issue involve this outrage; or, am I, in 
tke name of humanity, illogically to 
dsown the corporate life to which I 
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belong, and to inhibit in myself an 
activity now manifestly become 
destructive? And to the question thus 
presented I confess that I, personally, 
could find no answer that offered a true 
dialectical resolution. Yet an answer had 
to be found; the necessity for action 
demanded it. 

As always in such dilemmas the only 
valid appeal was from theory to prac- 
tice, from the question to the ques 
tioner ; for it is in himself as an organ- 
ism, and not merely as an intellect, 
that the true answer lies. Therefore 
in my experience, when I appealed 
from the complexity o= thought to the 
simplicity of action, it was to enquire: 
Are you in your totality able to do those 
things which war requires of you? 
And to that there was but one reply: 
a final and irrevocable no, which dis- 
pelled all questions of choice. 

Yet this absolute conclusion was at 
once personally humiliating and spir- 
itually enfranchising. To be incapable 
of solving the matter intellectually and 
thus to be driven back upon the simple 
fiat of consciousness was victory in 
defeat. I was humiliated to find my- 
self a “ Defeatist,” a “Conscientious 
Objector”. To break faith with the 
past was death to perscnal pride. But 
the casting away of arms amid the ruins 
of one’s own making brought with it 
the sense of resurrection to unity with 
the emergent purpose of life. Self. 
concern ceased. Whatever the issue, 
it lay with that life which only required 
one’s obedience. 

I have stated the case for complexity 
at this perhaps inordinate length pre- 
cisely because I feel that Romain 
Rolland’s novel does it scant justice and 
that his advocacy of pacifism upon the 
basis of entirely virtuous individualism, 
however eloquent, plays straight into 
the hands of opposing counsel. “ One 
against all” is far too simple; for if 
the individual is to be set over against 
“the mob” in everlasting opposition, 
then the redemption of the world is a 
fond daydream of self-indulgent 
superiority. In Clerambault the indiv- 
idual is-set over against society in the 
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terms of vice against virtue. Cleram- 
bault himself is described as “a good 
idealist, ” “on the whole < good poet 
and good man, intelligent and somewhat 
foolish, pure in heart ani feeble in 
character,” a description which really 
denies him the right to the prophetic 
mantle with which he is disguised. He 
is awakened from his complacent 
dream of peace to the “ engulfment of 
the individual soul in the <byss of the 
multitude soul,” and the contrast 
between these impossible antitheses is 
maintained as a fundamental law of 
human ethics. One can only remember, 
in mitigation of this fals2 simplicity, 
that the book was written while the 
War was actually in progress, when an 
emotional rather than a philosophic 
treatment of the subject was natural. 
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Here it has been productive of a senti- 
ment and rhetoric quite unworthy of 
its famous author. Moreover the 
énonymous trans'ator has done almost 
his worst, ignoring the English idiom 
and constantly perpetrating such sen- 
tences as this :— 

They were proud of him [i.e, Clerambault ] 
s if he had been their work. What one ad- 
mires ig somewhat as if one had created it. 
And when, in addition, one is part of the being 
admired, when one is of the same blood. ore 
no longer distinguishes very well up to what 
point one comes from him, or if it is he who 
comes from you. 

So that, on the whole, it seems to 
nave been hardly worth while making 
an English translation of a work, com- 
pleted seventeen years ago, which was, 
when it was written, little more than a 
humanitarian gesture. 

Max PLOWMAN 





The Horizons of Thought: A Siudy in 
the Dualities of Thinking. By G. P. 
CONGER, Ph. D. (Princetcn University 
Press. $ 5.). 

This is a companion vclume io the 
authors earlier book A World of 
Epitomizations. Jt sets farth the epis- 
temological presuppositions of the 
latter, namely, that perception and 
thinking are implicitly duel :— 

When we think of the universe or any of 
its parts, our thinking...... proceeds as percep- 
tion does, by selection and at the same time 
by a correlative neglect. 

What we select, we are said to treat 
denotatively cr connotctiyely, i e., 
either by mere designation or by 
characterisation. What we neglect 
forms the background of what we select. 
This neglected field transcends . our 
actual knowledge. It is what we are 
necessarily ignorant about, and ave to 
leave indeterminate. Our treatment of 
it is designated by the author as enota- 
tion and innotation to correspond res- 
pectively to the two forms of actual 
knowledge. The author thinks that— 
many difficulties in classical and contemp- 
orary philosophy are due to mistaken attempts 
to treat neglected...backgrcunds, which are 
beyond the horizons of ocr thinking, as if 
they were, or in any ultimate sense could be 
made, parts of its selected...content, 


The author examines in Part I some 
dualities, nine ir all, involved in percep- 
tion and thinking. He then enters into 
a study of most of the current problems 
in logic, mathematics, cntology and 
cosmology and freedom and values, 
and considers each problem under five 
heads. Under A, he defines his subject. 
He considers, under B, what he calls in- 
adequate and questionable treatments 
which approach the traditional problems. 
by way of certain psychological anc 
epistemological theories, such as skepti- 
cism, realism-idealism, intuitionism, etc- 
Under C, he considers those treatments 
of problems which are in terms of othe- 

roblems without seeing, as he thinks, 
“that the answer in terms of the second 
topic really involves the same formal 
principles and horizons, m short the 
same problems of duality, under another 
name”. The third class of mistaken 
ways of dealing with the problems ir- 
volving dualities, is dealt with under [. 
Here he examines certain unwarrantei 
descriptive statements, affirmative, ne- 
gative, alternative (either-or), anti- 
nomial (but-and), and nihilistic (neithe-- 
nor), which according to him point be- 
yond the horizons but do not point to 
anything definitely descriptive there. 

The mistake is like running a football out 
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of bounds and expecting to continue the 
game. 

Lastly, he considers, under E, the nine 
dualities as they are applicable to every 
problem within his six realms of logic, 
number, geometry-kinematics, matter, 
life and mind, which according to him 

are in transitive relationships of inclu- 
sion, or ` container and contained’.” 

His conclusion is :— 

The cosmos which we are able to appre- 
hend in perception and comprehend in 
thought is an island, and all around it is an 
ocean of the unknown...... Our island or con- 
tinent of the cosmos invites exploration, cul- 
tivation, and perhaps even ement. Trad- 
itionally we have looked too much to the 
enotative, the transcendent, for our grounds 
and sanctions. The task of metaphysics is 
to explore our island-continent; the task of 
philosophy, of religion and of ethics is to 
show what are the conditions of our settling 
down and being at home in it. 


There will be general sympathy, if 
not whole-hearted agreement, with the 
author’s view that all our knowledge 
at whatever level implies an indetermi- 
nate field of which we remain necess- 
arily ignorant. The existence of the in- 
determinate in some sense is forced up- 
on our thought. To think is to pre- 
scribe limits, and everything beyond 
these limits is perforce to be left unde- 
fined. But evidently, once we have 
admitted this necessary limitation of 
our knowledge, we cannot leave it 
there. It is just where metaphysics 
ought to begin and not, as the author 
thinks, to stop. It is the business of the 
sciences to explore the field of our ac- 
tual knowledge, the island-continent as 
our author calls it. It is the business of 
metaphysics to venture out into the 
transcendent and to try to take a whole 
view of things. This it can only suc- 
ceed in doing when it ceases to put too 
much reliance upon ordinary logic, and 
evolves a new logic that will be hand- 
maid to those intuitions of reality that, 
in the words of William James, “ come 


from a deeper level of our nature than’ 


the loquacious level which rationalism 
inhabits’. The author is shy about put- 


ting “ reliance upon intuition as a way 
of synthesizing and reconciling the 
oppositions of thinking”. But either 
these oppositions are reconcilable or 
they are not. If they are, we must 
somehow rise above thought, and en- 
dorse Hocking, for whom— 

the ultimate evidence for the selfhood of 
the whole is not primarily the evidence of 
argument, nor of analogy, but immediate ex- 
perience interpreted by dialectic, 

If they are not, metaphysics is not 
possible, and there is little mental satis- 
faction in the study of— 
some principles according to which think- 
ing is limited to various Lorizons, and some 
principles whereby intuitions afford us a for- 
mal confidence and resolute grasp when we 
try to carry our connotative knowledge into 
the enotative future. 

The author shows wide acquaintance 
with the present day writers on logical, 
scientific and philosophical subjects. 
His references to them are very co- 
pious. But unfortunately his treatment 
of the different topics, which comprise a 
very wide range, is not very satisfac- 
tory. Itis scrappy and disconnected ; 
there is no consistent working out of 
any topic from a single point of view. 
This entails much distraction on the 
part of the reader who has to pass in 
rather rapid review all possible forms 
under which a subject may be approach- 
ed or talked about. The book contains 
much information and many useful 
suggestions, but no solutions of philo- 
sophical problems. If anything, the 
author’s conclusion would seem to be 
wholly negative. He does not give us 
a new method of tackling problems of 
philosophy, but simply shows the limi- 
tations of all possible knowledge with 
the implication that we must have the 
transcendent alone and remain satisfied 
with the connotatively known finite 
universe. But the truth is that the 
finite cannot be properly understood 
without reference to the Infinite. The 
Infinite alone is the true Reality, know- 
ing which, as the Upanishads say, “all 
else is known”. 


G. R. MALKANI 
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Encyclopedia of Psychic Science. By 
NANDOR Fopor LL.D., with Preface by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, O. M. ( Arthurs Press 
Ltd., London. ) 

Psychic Science, as defined by Dr. 
Fodor in his Introduction, “‘ embraces 
both psychical research and spiritual- 
ism ” which are “ purely empirical and 
merge into orthodox science”. With- 
in the limits of this definition Dr. Fodor 
has collected, summarised, and arrang- 
ed a vast amount of information. His 
book contains no less than 832 closely 
printed columns, and the Index shows 
that about 900 different subjects are 
dealt with. Most of the more import- 
ant topics in psychical research and 
spiritualism receive full and generally 
satisfactory treatment; the leading au- 
thorities on each are quoted or referred 
to, and bibliographies are appended. 


Among the other subject-headings ap- -` 


` pear the names of writers, experiment- 
ers, mediums, societies, and periodicals. 
One gathers that the author himself is 
inclined to the spiritualist point of view 
but in most cases, where either the re- 
ality or the explanation of the pheno- 
mena is disputed, he adopts a judicial 
attitude and quotes from both sides. 
Dr. Fodor dismisses “ occultism,” 
“theosophy,” and “ mysticism” all in 
some twenty-five lines, and thereby— 
some of us will think—makes his work 
much less useful than it might otherwise 
have been. The explanations of psychic 
phenomena, put forward by H. P. Blav- 
atsky in the 1870’s and 1880s, are 
sufficiently weighty to deserve mention 
in an encyclopedia of the subject. 
What she said, for example, atout the 
part played by the astral body of the 
medium in materialisations and other 
séance room phenomena has been con- 
firmed by the recent rediscovery of 
ectoplasm ; but the still more significant 
theory of “shells” has been studiously 
ignored by psychical researchers anc 
spiritualists alike, although it supplies < 
consistent and logical via media be- 
tween the conflicting theories of those 
who attribute all the phenomena to 
“spirits” and those who deny that 
ex-carnate agencies have anything to 
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do with them. Dr. Fodor’s article on 
Madame Blavatsky is almost entirely 
taken from hostile sources, notably 
Dr. Fichard Hodgson’s report io the 


Society for Psychical Researck ; and 


although he, includes Mr. W. Kings- 
land’s overwhelming criticism of Hodg- 
son in his bibliogtaphy, Dr. Fodor 
shows no sign of having read it 
nor indeed any other statement of 
Madame Blavatsky’s side of the case. 
In fact his interest in her is limited to 
the psychic phenomena, with which 
she was associated, and these he con- 
demas merely because they -were con- 
demned by Hodgson who, it must al- 
ways be remembered, did not himself 
see nor investigate any single one of 
then, but based his verdict on the taint- 
ed avidence of people who received 
money from the Madras missionaries 
for their testimony against Madame 
Blavatsky. We trust that Dr. Fodor, 
whe does not usually display bias, will 
revise this very one-sided and unfair 
article when preparing the second ed- 
ition of his book. 

It is probably irevitable in a work 
covering so wide a field that scme sub- 
jects should be given too much space 
and others too [ttle. For example 
uncer Spheres we are given a long 
summary of the statements of various 
mediums the value of which may b= 
gauged from Dr. Fodor’s remark that 

every trance information asserts 
something different”. While, on the 
otker hand, the enormously tmportart 
subject of Time receives only the brie=- 
est of treatment. Mr. J. W. Dunnes 
deeply interesting book, An Experiment 
with Time is casually referred to under 
the heading ‘ ‘Dreams, ” but is not mer- 
tioned at all under “ Time” nor under 
the author’s name. 

But, while the Encyclopedia of 
Psychic Science is open to criticism in 
some of its details, the work as a whole 
has been excellertly constructed, and 
promises to be mcst valuable to all stu- 
dents of abnormal psychology, spir- 
itualism, psychical research, and occult 
phenomena. 

= R A. V. AL 
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The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia. 
By LAWRENCE E. BROWNE, B. D. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

The author of this interesting took 
has set himself to trace the historv of 
Christianity in Western Asia during the 
first eight centuries of Islamic domina- 
tion. By confining his view strictly to 
Asia, he has excluded from his survey 
Constantinople which, for the largest 
community of Asiatic Christians, was 
the sun and centre of the universe 
throughout the period. The Armenian 
and Georgian national Churches, 
though of great historical importance, 
come in only incidentally, while many 
interesting local sects—e. g., the Maro- 
nites—receive no mention; so that 
it is the history of the Nestorian and 

. Jacobite (Syrian) Churches which he 
is really tracing, and with these he 
would appear to have some modern 
personal acquaintance, though he 
does not say so. From first to last 
the attention of the reader is focus- 
sed upon Mesopotamia, which was 
in fact the heart of Asia in those days. 
The work is the result of study in an 
unfrequented field, and also of much 
thought. If Dr. Browne lets off the 
Christians at the time of the Islamic 
Conquest lightly in his judgment, he 
does not hide the virtues of the 
Muslim conquerors ; he makes it clear 
that Muslim intolerance of Christians 
was very largely the result of the 
Crusades and. though his information 
on Islam has largely been derived from 
definitely hostile sources, he repeats no 
calumnies, and has one pair of scales 
alike for Christians and for Muslims. 

For all who care to know something 
of the history, conduct and ways of 
thought of those Churches, anathema- 
tised by the Orthodox of East and West 
as heretical, which were “ preserved 
within the structure of the Muslim 
Empire as toads have been preserved 
alive in rock” (the simile is more strik- 
ing than accurate as Dr. Browne’s 
readers will learn), this book provides a 
wealth of information not to be attained 
elsewhere without profound research ; 
and also a civilised general view of 
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a period of history which has been the 
subject of much ccntroversy. Partic- 
ularly interesting are the chapters en- 
titled “Polemic” and “ Christianity 
under the Mongols,” each of which I 
hope the author will expand some day 
into a volume. Comparatively few 
people know that the Christians of Meso- 
potamia enjoyed atrief spell of triumph 
after Hulaku had taken Baghdad 
and, as has always happened in the 
history of the Eastern Churches, they 
abused their triumph with disastrous 
consequences to themselves. 

The author seems to have a preju- 
dice against the Turks, for on p. 139 
we read “Mahmud of Ghazna, Turk 
though he was (my italics), was a great 
patron „of learning.” The historical 
truth is that, wherever Turks have 
risen to imperial power, whether at 
Ghazna, Delhi or Constantinople, 
they have been among the greatest 
patrons of learning, art and genius that 
the world has known. Even the little 
Seljûq sultanates of Asia Minor were 
renowned for such patronage. Dr. 
Browne ascribes the ultimate conver- 
sion of the Mongol Emperors to Islam 
instead of Christianity entirely to a 
materialistic view of the uses of religion, 
and he may be right in this particular 
instance. But he seems to us to take it 
a little too calmly for granted that the 
triumph of Islam was always due to 
people’s awe of overwhelming military 
power and never to ar appeal of the 
religion to men’s hearts and minds. 
One feels that, as an ardent Trinitarian, 
he is always at a loss to imagine how 
anyone can prefer Unitarianism, and is 
apt to look upon the Unitarian as a per- 
son of inferior intellectual (or it may 
be spiritual ) status and defective men- 
tal outfit, which seems not quite fair. 
In both communities are to be found 
those who take a materialistic or pol- 
itical view of their religion and also 
those whose faith is based on spiritual 
experience, and the experience which 
Dr. Browne would call “conversion ” 


‘is quite as common among Muslims as 


among Christians; nor do the metaphy- 
sic and the ethic of the two religions 
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appear to me to differ half so radically 
as he thinks. On p. 181 he has 
written :— 

Perhaps it may sound premature to “peak of 
the fall of Islam when there are still many 
millions of Muslims in the world, but cultu- 
rally Islam was a spent force by the fifteenth 
century. 

I would rather say that culturally the 
predominances of East and West have 
alternated pretty regularly for the last 
` three thousand years, and are likely to 
go on alternating. The present power 
of Christendom (if one may still apply 
the term to something which is anything 
but Christian ) seems to have reached 
its zenith and to be threatened with 
destruction from within; while the cul- 
ture of Christendom, in which Islam 
has no small share, is reinvigcrating 
the East without absorbing it. It 


seems to us that these phenomena differ 
not at ali from those which marked the 
day of triumph of Islam. The cause of 
the cecline and fall of Islamic world- 
power was a strangling growth of 
scholasticism camparable to the eccles- 
jasticism which kept Christendom back- 
warc in the old days which Dr. Browne 
so well describes. The Muslims now 
are casting off that yoke; and, if our 
author’s theory with regard to its prop- 
agation in the old days is correct, 
Islam has never before had such an 
oppcrtunity of proving its worth as a 
religion as it has to-day. 

The author’s personal views are as 
interesting as the fruits of his ripe schol- 
arship though in a different way. The 
book is furnished with a bibliography 
and an index. 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 





Hypnosis and Suggestion. By WILL- 
IAM F. Lovatt, C.S.M.M., G.B.P.A. 
(Rider and Co., London. 2s. 6d. ) 

The author studied on and off for 
six years before attempting any prac- 
tical work of healing, and, in his 
Foreword says: “I feel thankful for 
this God-sent gift and to know that I 
can be of some service to humanity”. 
But sound motive, unfortunately, does 
not necessarily imply sound knowledge. 
He states that the various conflicting 
theories of hypnotism lead nowhere— 
which is true—but he rashly goes on 
to imply that the practice can be safe- 
ly undertaken, irrespective of the 
theory held. This fallacy probably 
accounts for his faulty propositions 
about the innocuous character of 
hypnotism, propositions that are con- 
tradicted by the very cases he records. 
To take only one obvious example, 
compare these two extracts :— 

(1) The subject can only be put to sleep anc 
suggestions given as long as he is willing to dc 
so. (p. 29). 

(2) ... I was giving a demonstration. One 
of the spectators dcelared that no one woulc 


ever be zble to have any influence over him. 
etc. .. I said nothing to him far the time be. 
ing, out after he had seen two other subjects 
auicxly put to sleep, I suddenly turned to hir. 
and gave him a command to close his eyes. 
He id so at once. “Now vou can’t open 
them,” I suggested firmly. He couldn’t in 
spite of trying hard...... To day he is a verr 
gosa and willing subject. (pp. 21-2). 


What the author cites as an argu 
ment in favour of the process, namely, 
thaz many subjects respond to sugges- 
tior. without needing to be put to sleer, 
merely proves that many people hav= 
so far lost their human birth-right cf 
corscious free-will that they are ordi- 
narily in a semihypnotic condition. 
Th2 man in the street does well to 
beware, even though mesmerism :s 
potent for good as for evil. For those 
who have studied the subject thorough- 
ly from the inner point of view, hold 
thet its practice and instruction should 
be most stringently restricted, since 
there are very few people who are 
inherently fitted, intellectually ard 
morally, to use that power with trus 
discrimination. 

W. E. W. 
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It is now some time since Sir 
Oliver Lodge spoke over the wire- 
less, in one of a series of talks on 
the importance of Psychical Re- 
search, and gave his considered 
answer to an allotted question: Do 
We Survive? Under any circum- 
stances, that answer would call for 
notice in looking back on the psy- 
chical events of the last three 
months ; but it is especially impor- 
tant to see how we stand regarding 
it, because at least one spiritist 
periodical has termed it in bold 
headlines a “ clear and convincing 
answer to an age-old question”. * 
It was not put forward as such and 
does not correspond to the descrip- 
tion, except in the unchallangeable 
sense that it bears unfailing testi- 
mony to the speaker’s utter sincer- 
ity. Knowing Lodge as we all do, 
respecting and loving him as we 
must, it would be impertinent to 
insist hereon. The discourse is 
otherwise, in all simplicity, an ex- 
planation and defence of a personal 
faith, as the following summary 
shews. A study of the evidence for 
some fifty years has assured Sir 
Oliver Lodge (1) that we are not 
“limited to the physical body,” or 
to the brief tenure of our earthly 
life ; (2) that we have a larger and 
more permanent existence; (3) that 
the spiritual world is a great real- 
ity and that there are many man- 


* Light, March 23rd, pp. 177-179. 


sions in the Father’s House; (4) 
that this life is “only the begin- 
ning of our pilgrimage”; (5) that 
there is “scope for talent and 
enterprise ” on the other side; (6) 
that “our friends come to welcome 
us when we cross the barrier”; (7) 
that the veil between the two 
worlds is “ wearing thin”; and (8) 
that it’is possible to communicate 
with those whom we call dead, 
“ given the right conditions”. The 
beginning of Lodge’s conviction on 
these subjects was derived from 
trance utterances of Mrs. Piper in 
1889, when communications were 
received from deceased members of 
his own family, “which unmistak- 
ably shewed that they were just as 
living and active as ever”. So far 
on the personal side, outside which 
“the last and most crucial evidence 
has been given since the death of 
F. W. H. Myersin 1901,” an allusion 
to the results of “an ingenious and 
elaborate system of cross-corres- 
pondences,” the records of which 
will be found in Proceedings of 
the S. P. R. Between the testi- 
monies thus formulated and the 
grounds on which they stand, we 
obtain in this manner an adequate 
and lucid synopsis of a brilliant 
scientist’s mature judgment on the 
alleged “age-old problem”. But 
those who are in search of authen- 
tic certitude on, their own part 
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must realise that behind it lies the 
whole question of Mrs. Piper’s 
mediumship and the memorials of 
Myers’ post-mortem contributions 
‘to the enigmatic subject of spirit 
identity. i 


The long-outstanding debate on 


the “Margery” Mediumship has. 


moved one stage further at least 
in the publication by the Ameri- 
can S.P.R. of its continually defer- 
red Report on the charges brought 
against Mrs. Crandon in respect of 
the “ Walter finger-prints ”. It is 
comprised in a large octavo yolume 
of 224 pages, extensive prelimin- 
aries, bibliographical appendix and 
page-plates not included.* Obvi- 
ously therefore it is impossible to 
do more than indicate the conclu- 
sions reached by Mr. B. K. Thoro- 
good, who has compiled the whole 
undertaking and is to be congrat- 
ulated assuredly on the completion 
of an arduous work, whatever may 
‘be the verdict on his findings. It 
is not to be thought, however, that 
he stands alone therein: a re- 
markable preface—which is not 
that of Mr. Thorogood—speaks by 
implication with no uncertain 
voice in the name of the Society at 
large. The conclusions are: (1) 
that “there is no evidence of 
fraud, trickery or the use of any 
normal mechanism in connection 
‘with the séance production of the 
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Walter finger-print phenomena”; 
(2) taat these are “ definitely prov- 
ed- by the evidence to be super- 
normal”; and (3) that “ neither of 


_the Walter hands, as a whole nor 


as tc any of the component parts, 
is identical with that of any known 
person or persons”. These con- 
clusions are underscored, outside 
the volume itself, by the Chairman | 
of the A. S. P. R., Mr. W. H. Button, 
writing in the Society’s Jourzal.t 
This is how the question stands at 
the present stage of its develop- 
mert: a word only can be added 
on certain ventures of criticism 
which have appeared so far in 
England. Mr. Stanley de Brath, ` 
wha has devoted many years to 
psychical and spiritistic research, 
has produced at considerable 
length his individual reasons for 
acc2pting the Thorogood Report 
“as final and conclusive ”.t Mr. 
H. F. Prevost Battersby, who is 
also known among us, hopes that 
the “thumb-print controversy ” 
wil. be buried once and for all in 
Mr. Thorogood’s “ competent and 
corscientious volume”’.! We need 
not take too seriously the epistolary 
objzctions of the Rev. Herbert 
Thurston, S. J., and may rest 
content if Mr. E. J. Dingwall 
continues “to sit on the fence” ;$ 
buz all persons concerned from all 
standpoints must be dissuaded from 
thinking that we have done with 





* Proceedings of the American Society for 


the Margery Mediumship. The sub-title fr: 
Ciyphics,” by Brackett K. Thorogood, New York, 1934. Dr. Crandon 





Psychical Research,” Vol. XXIL being third volun. 


Tha Walter Hands, a Study of their Dermat:- 


in London on 


Dec. 19th last that the work would extend to 500 pp. and 104 plates. The actual plates are 123 


and pages as shewn above. 
+ See issue for January, 1934. pp. 9-13. 
§ Ib. February 2nd, pp. 65, 66. 


: Light, March 2nd, 1934, pp. 137, 138, 
{. Ib, February 16th and March 2nd. 


$ Ib„ March 2nd, p. 135 and March 9th, p. 150 ; 
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the Walter prints, any more than 
with the Margery mediumship. 
The Boston S. P. R., which first 
gave space to the charges in its 
own official organ, may put in a 
last word or a new “ Proceedings”. 
We must wait and see. 





The story of life on this planet, 
from the standpoint of scientific 
materialism and subsequently from 
another standpoint at issue there- 
with, is contemplated by Mr. Cyril 
E. M. Joad,* who is known in 
Psychical Research. He reminds 
us that, according to Sir James 
Jeans, “one tiny corner at least” 
in the mighty universe of atoms 
has (1) “chanced to become con- 
scious for a time,” but (2) “was 
designed in the end,” and this 
under “the action of blind mech- 
anical forces, to be frozen out,” 
leaving the alleged corner in its 
precedent state, “a lifeless world”. 
The hypothesis is in a pretty pickle 
as the wording stands, seeing that 
the chance came about in connec- 
tion with a “designed” end con- 
cerning it, the undemonstrated 
designing THAT using available 
energies to achieve its plan. If this 
does not postulate conscious intell- 
igence engaged in purposed work, 
the sooner Sir James Jeans re-edits 
his theme, the better for a world of 
readers which may be athirst to 
understand his drift. But if it 
does, we are offered the picture of 
conscious being at the back of the 
universe setting cosmic machinery 
at work to destroy the conscious; 
and this seems intolerable, even 
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for the foremost files of scientific 
material thought. On the horns of 
such a dilemma we must be content 
to leave the proposition and pro- 
ceed to that which follows, as 
unfolded in the contrast before us. 
If material science is right, life is 
not only a product of material 
conditions but “a product of rot- 
ting matter preying like a fungoid 
growth upon the planet on whose 
surfaceit crawls”. Theexplanation 
is that once upon a time our earth 
was “too hot and too moist to 
maintain life’; that an external 
crust formed as it began to cool; 
that the earth grew colder yet and 
the crust decayed; that “the evil 
humours of its corruption bred life, 
much as a rotting cheese will 
breed maggots”. Hereof is the 
beginning, and as to the final end, 
life is “ a chance passenger across 
a fundamentally alien and hostile 
environment”; and when condi- 
tions are no longer suitable that 
passenger “ will finish his pointless 
journey with as little noise and 
significance as, in the person of 
the amoeba, he began it”. 

We know that story, almost 
from of old, and called it the Gospel 
of Slime; but it persists in certain 
circles and is less or more brought 
up-to-date. There is also Sir Arthur 
Keith, who has likened the ‘‘ soul” 
or life to the “flame of a candle 
which goes out when the candle is 
burned”. Mr. Joad says truly 
enough that the simile begs the 
question. If we must have 
“ material images to illustrate the 
immaterial,” he would think of the 





* The Contemporary Review, February, 1984, pp. 177-183, s. v, “The Suture and Prospects 


of Life”. 
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body as a portable wireless set 
which receives wireless waves; 
ard then at once it would be 
absurd to argue that if the set 
ceases to record, the waves have 
ceased to be. As to the counter- 
hypothesis which he places over 
against that of material science, it 
depicts life as an “immatarial 
ferce or stream, of which, in 
common with all other living 
creatures we are temporary indiv- 
idual expressions”. It uses and 
directs the physical body, much as 
the fingers of a skilled pianist play 
upon his instrument. The ‘picture 
azain is familiar; but Mr. Joad 
aods that, on such assumption, the 
brain is like a telephone exchange 
and “ transmits messages which it 
does not originate”. Life in this 
case is “an activity other than 
matter” and directs it to its own 
purposes, much as the Jeans 
ignotum quid is said to apply the 
“blind mechanical forces”. It can 
act on matter only at a given stage, 
there being only “ certain kinds of 
chemical combinations which will 
take the current of life,” even as 
some metals and not others will take 
that of electricity. 

So far we are confronted by rival 
hypotheses, and predilection only 
can guide our choice between them. 
But there is something behind the 
contrast which places the alterna- 
-ives in distinct positions. The 
affirmation that matter prcduces 
‘ife is an appeal to a point of al- 
leged fact within the world of 
physics, and if evidence fails here- 
on the dogmatic contention lapses. 
Now, science has sought long and 
earnestly, but in vain,to producelife 


from anything except antecedent 
life. Bio-chemical research has 
reached a stage when it can manu- 
facture “many oi the organic com- 
pounds found in living organisms,” 
—urea, sugar and starch included. 
It infers herefrom that if this 
mantfacture could be prolonged 
till protoplasm izself was obtained, 
then the “suiteble treatment of 
such protoplasm” might ane per- 
haps would exhibit the phenomena 
of organic life. Not alone, how- 
ever, does this cesired end remain 
unatcained, but Mr. Joad ind:cates 
that its achievement could prove 
noth.ng. for thet which would be 
manufactured by chemists would 
not be life, “but only the material 
that is capable of receiving it”. 
He adds acutely that the identitica- 
tion of “synthetic protoplasm, 
which began to behave like a living 
creature, with the creation of life 
woud be like saying that the 
builder who constructed a house 
had created th2 tenants who pro- 
ceeded to occupy it.” It follows 
that after all the speculations, all 
dogmatic findings, and with or 
notwithstanding all the galaxies of 
scieatific discovery, it is still pos- 
sible to hold with Mr. Joad, as he 
holcs evidently, that “life is an 
independent activity which makes 
use of matter’’ and that the des- 
truction of this planet would by na 
means involve that of life itself. It 
follows also that we can maintain 
unchallenged the poet’s doctrine 
of the soul coming from afar anc 
the deep things behind it, to which 

st and West gave witness oi 
experience lonz ages before biologi- 
cal chemistry made its first experi- 
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ment. That witness still remains: 
it is not dead but living ; and those 
who have willing ears in days to 
come may hear its voice, when our 
manifold schemes of research have 
reached their final tern 


We ourselves meanwhile can 
listen to other. voices which sound 
about us in immediate vicinities, 
and can note how each of them, 
after its own manner, says unto us 
Consolamini, consolamini, ‘from 
many zones of thought. All re- 
cently, Mr. J. Scott Lidgett has 
proclaimed that the ‘ Purpos- 
iveness of man is aligned with, 
emerges from, and confirms the 
suggestion of the Purposiveness 
of the Universe.”” Count Sforza 
‘reminds us how Francis of Assisi 
committed the salvation of Christ- 
endom to the inner man.t He 
is talking in reality about a sup- 
posed “Legend of Italian Scepti- 
cism”; but a spark falls from 
otherwhere and finds expression, 
since find it must; and it is taken 
into our hearts, as we take perhaps 


that old Hermetic Axiom which 
pillories those who look without 
for a secretum secretissimum et 
occlusum that is only found within. 
Mr. J. C. Crowther recalls us to the 
“present unsurpassed activity in 
scientific research” ;} but he leaves 
us contemplating “indescribably 
vast stretches of empty space’; 
and we wonder—indeed we wonder 
—whether a higher science will 
find that void a plenum. May it 
not be about or near the time 
desired by Mr. J. C. Stamp, when 
moralists and others will have 
learned, in the words of Canon 
Streeter,§ that “science is the great 
cleanser : it renders possible no re- 
ligion but the highest”. Does not 
Dr. G. I. Wade, talking of Thomas 
Traherne as “Divine Philosopher,” 
sketch the groundwork of this 
religion in his closing words on 
Traherne’s “exquisite perception of 
the interrelations between all things 
in the Universe”? And the rock 
of this groundwork lies in the 
“Unity of life” realised. 


A. E. WAITE 


i 





* The Contemporary Review, March, 1934, p. 314, s. v. “The Phenomenal and Reality”. 


t Ibid, April, 1934, p. 438. 


t The Nineteenth Century, February, 1934, pp. 208, 219, £. v., “New Particles”. 
§ The Hibbert Journal, April 1934, p. 399, s. v., “Must Science Ruin Economic Progress ?” 


Y Ibid, p. 408. 
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FRENCH NOTES 


“For the last month, the scandal, 
barn of a few individual weaknesses...” 
An 
indignant clamour greeted the first 
words of the speech which M. Deladier 
read to the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Individual weaknesses are but a 
slight aspect of what the Stavisky 


' candal has revealed. It has unmasked 


deep-rooted corruption in every branch 
of the government. France is not, 
however; the only country to suffer 
from moral degradation. We see similar 
dishonesty and corruption in every 
country ; the whole world in its strug- 
ge for power, for money, for personal 
glory, has opened welcoming doors to 
racketeers, gangsters, thieves, swind- 
lers and blackmailers. They pose as 
bonest citizens, respectable men in 
fashionable dinner jackets. We have 
only to cite as examples the Tammany 
scandals in New York, and the recent 
tank investigations in Washington, 
D. C.! In France such crimes once 
brought to the attention of the public 
could not be accepted peacefully, be it 
due to the more fiery Latin tempera- 
ment or to a deeper sense of justice 


and of the rights of man. Confronted ` 
, with political and financial failures 


here, all parties, all men, demanded a 
~horough cleaning of the governmental 
machinery. They not only demanded 
this, but fought for it. This manifesta- 
tion would show that the public siill 
has sufficient moral sense to want 
justice and honesty, although the 
immediate evil has not yet been eradi- 
cated in spite of the Doumerge Cabinet. 

But what shall we say of those who 
allowed themselves to be used and ex- 
ploited by Stavisky and his cohorts? 
M. Mounier writes (Esprit, March 
1, 1934) on myths,—not the poetic 
legends, not the fabulous narratives of 
gods and goddesses, but the stupid, 
prosaic tales which politicians and 
financiers present to the average indiv- 
idual, who swallows them with evident 
relish. Lies, empty words, “ the honour 


» ec 


ef the party,” “the integrity of the 
leader,” fanning ardent faith into a 
blaze by a_shalow appearance of ` 
nobiity. “ The masses, weary of being - 
ree, of facing their responsibilities, 
zush neadlong into the ease of myth- 
delieving.” M. Mounier exhorts us to 
‘ead z revolution against these myths: `’ 
struggle against the power of the 
financiers; pave the way for spiritual 
upliftment and regeneration; and in . 
immediate crisis keep clear of political 
parties and their intrigues. 

And we have other denouncers of 
evil. Books and 2specially the theatre 
have been means to that end; the old . 
comelies of Athens, the great satires 
of Horace, Persius, and Juvenal; the 
comedies of Moliére where evil was 
ridicaled and the tragedies of Corneille 
where honour and virtue were exalted. 
This use of literature for preaching 
has yielded many good results buz we 
have had too many realists and natural- 
ists who do not want to paint‘evil to 
encourage good, but rather who take 
pleasure in describing evil for its own 
sake. Itis a sordid pleasure at best; 
still it seems to attract many. Francis 
de Miomandre calis this “le crime 
nattraliste” (Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 
January 20th, 1934) and Robert de Traz 
denounces the letest fashion in litera- 
ture which tints most books with a 
on vulgarity. ( Ibid., Dec. 30th, 


And how easy it is to slip from ` 
den-inciation of avil to preaching. pro- 
mulgation of a new~doctrine! Here 
again books and the theatre, and now 
more especially the cinema, play an im- 
portant part. We should make a 
sca-idal of this too and fight for cleaner 
and saner productions. Many juvenile 
crimes can be laid directly at the doar 
oi some gripping detective story or some 

cinema. Bernard Champ- 
igreulle wrote an excellent article cn 
the subject which we cannot resist 
quoting at length: ` 
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The danger is one of im ce; so many 
make of the cinema their bread and meaz 
their indispensable drink, often their only 
spiritual food ... An illusionary reflection of a 
distant universe, decked with the prestige cf 
the unknown. To the humble inhabitants af 
the small towns, after these thrilling and sump- 
tuous pictures, their lives appear too mediocre. 
+The young country girl the young 
provinci is tempted to compare her 

fe of work and peace with the marvellous 
activities of the heroines who flash before her 
enchanted eyes... They are all more or less 
consciously infiuenced ... Those who leave 
home, the ancestral trade, to find adventure in 
a big city, to seek at least the semblance of in- 
dependence, of brilliancy; all those whom we 
know, whom we meet every day, who have 
thrown aside their apron and their tools to 
clothe themselves in artificial! silk, paint their 
finger nails and curve their eyebrows à lz 
Greta Garbo |! (Mercure de France, February 1st, 
1934, pp. 554-576). 


It may seem a paradox and yet it is 
true that the screen, for all ite influ- 
ente, is really but a faithful mirror 
reflecting the trend of our society, its 
desires, habits and inclinations. One 
acts upon ‘the other; another vicious 
circle. 

We can even now find some hopeful 
souls who refuse to believe that we are 
as bad as we seam. The fundamental 
principles of our society are still good ; 
democracy is yet in the order of things: 
it is not facing a crisis. Some, 
Rodolphe Laun, say that it is just as 
healthy as ever and that it is not pre- 
paring to meet its last phase. (“ La 
democracie—essaie sociologique-juridi- 
que et de politique moral.” Delgrane ). 
As for capitalism M. Ga&ton Pirou ex- 
plains in his recent book (“La crise du 
capitalisme ”), that nothing points to an 
immediate change. He feels that the 
social system in France to-morrow will 
be but a continuation of the present 
mixed and composite elements. For 
the most part we, the common masses, 
feel that change is coming and in a 
way we are eager for it. 

Les Nouvelles Littéraires featured a 
very clever cartoon by Carlo Rim not 
long ago ( February 24th, 1934) : “ The 
Carnival of 1934 or the Dilemma of M. 
Virgule.” M. Virgule is confronted ‘at 
the fancy dress store with the costumes 
of Peace, War, Fascism, Radicalism, 
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Revolution, Communism, Hitlerism. 
Which to choose? M. Virgule comes 
out of the shop with an elegant 
costume ; a combination of the cap of 
Revolution, the black shirt of Fascism, 
the swastika of Hitlerism, the boots 
and trousers of Communism, the 
umbrella of Radicalism and the mask 
and bayonet of War crowned with the 
olive branch of Peace! Does not this 
not only represent the state of mind of 
the Occidental at present but also indi 
cate that his real problem is his weak 
will and his befogged mind? Why 
cannot he determine his own mode of 
life and thus the mode of a new social 
order ? The politician of to-day is like 
the priest of yesterday—an exploiter 
of the holy feelings of manhood. The 
man in the street will not energize him- 
self to enquire, nor induce himself to 
decide, nor devise his own ways and 
means to a better life. Does he not 
get what he deserves ? 


Before we leave the political field we 
must call attention to a series of 
articles appearing in the Mercure de 
France on Germany and disarmament. 
France’s “bete noire,” even in the 
midst of internal turmoil, is still the 
armament activities of Germany. For 
France the internal struggle at the 
advent of the next war will be terrific. 
Many of course will rise to arms for 
the sake of the courtry: patriotism 
will be the national cry. But there are 
a great number of men, both among 
the last war generation and among the 
younger set, who sincerely desire peace 
and will refuse to fight. In 1914 some 
had enough strength to stand up for 
their great ideal. We heard of well- 
known men like Romain Rolland. Of 
the others more humble, -we heard but 
little; they were quietly dealt with. 
This time there will be many more and 
the problem will be more difficult to 
cope with. A mere handful can be 
coerced or imprisoned, but if the num- 
ber increases, what is to be done ? This 
is a very serious question and one 
which is even now puzzling the milit- 
arists of France, although they are 
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counting a great deal on mass influence 
and group psychology. 

One other problem should also be 
ranked among the most important of 
the present moment, but which unfor- 
tunately has not yet left its rather 
vague and shadowy background: the 
colonies. France has always been 
proud of her way of dealing with the 
colonies. She is convinced that she is 
playing the role of a kind, considerate 
stepmother—sometimes a little severe, 
overzealous to do the best for the fos- 
ter-child. Her reputation thus taken 
for granted, other affairs have claimed 
her attention and she has left the 
immediate governing of her colonies in 
very incompetent hands. Several hor- 
rifying articles and books have come 
to light during the past months which 
reveal the true condition of the natives, 
the abuses of officers and officials— 
dishonesty, cruelty, torture. Andrée 
Viollis set forth facts on Indo-China ; 
Marcel Homet reports, on French 
Equatorial Africa. (“La Vérité sur 
l Afrique Equatoriale Française,” Es- 
prit, March lst, 1934). There is no 
intention of throwing discredit on 
any of the colonies, or upon the col- 
onial regime as a whole. It is merely a 
question of putting before the public 
in an objective manner, the true situa- 
tion, and awakening the interest of 
those who are sufficiently power-ul and 
sufficiently humane to try to remedy 
it. We have, of course, had some ex- 
cellent men at the head of our colonies, 
such as the Governor General Pierre 
Pasquier, who died tragically at the 
beginning of this year in the accident 
to the “Emeraude”. But for one man 
like him, there are any number who 
fail miserably in their task. Driven 
by a desire for personal gain, perhaps 
by an inborn desire to inflict punish- 
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ments, these men become absolutely 
heartless in their treatment of the na- 
tives. Sanitary conditions, prisons, 
hospitals are in a lamentable state. Tor- 
ture has reached a most refined and in- 
genious degree. However, in spite of 
many monthly journals on the econo- 
mic, social and political conditions oi 
the colonies, on their relations with 
the Motherland and with foreign coun- 
tries, it is only through daring people 
—Andrée Viollis and others—that we 
are able to learn the truth. If it is 
given enough publicity, perhaps a new 
era for the colonies will dawn. 





Te turn to a more encouraging 
realm, that of philosophy, we fird a 
masterly account of French contempo- 
rary philosophy in M. Benrubi’s book: 
Les sources et les courants de la phi- 
osophie contemporaine en France. 
(2 vcls. Bibliotéque de Philosophie Con- 
temroraine, Paris, Alcan 1933). An 
excelent review of these two bulky 
volumes was published in Revue Philo 
soph:que (March-April 1934). M. Ben- 
rubi recognises three distir.ct currents: 
one, positive, scientific, a struggle 
against metaphysics and religion; the 
second, a critical idealism rising in op- 
Position to the first, fighting against 
the dogmatism of science, laying down 
its boundaries and limitations; the 
third, “a metaphysical and spiritual 
positivism” inspired by a touch of 
mysticism. This last is the greatest 
and highest current, the most fitted “tc 
enlarge the spiritual patrimony of hu- 
marity,” and is therefore the most 
important. It is hopeful to note tha: 
it is also strong in numbers, having 
among its ranks many influential and 
well-known scholars. So in spite of 
our woes and cares there are still some 
who are struggling towards spirituality. 


M. D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TRAINING OF YOUTH 


[ The two following contributions deal with the training of youth, and 
both curiously typify the prevailing biases in the present-day East and West. 
Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa outlines a course of religious training for the Hindu 
child, which, despite its ideal of tolerance, is tinctured with sectarianism. He 
expresses himself unequivocally in favour of the Sunday School system obtaining 
in the U.S. A., but we question very much whether the present religious state of 
that country is any recommendation for the adoption of such a system for India. 
Mr. Leslie A. Paul, whose novel Pertwake has recently been published by Denis 
Archer, is founder and leader of the Woodcraft Folk. Here he presents his 
educational aims. Both programmes are partial, but the latter has the sounder 
basis. The Grith Fyrd camps for unemployed youths are the logical outgrowth 
of its ideals; their aim is the reorientation of man to his natural and human 
environment through “the inner or spiritual experience of the shared life ” under 
conditions as close to nature as can be achieved. Mr. Paul does not believe in 
teaching religion, whether it be “ the local and particularised expressions of the 
religious spirit” or “the devotion of man to something greater and finer than 
himself”. Of the latter he says: “We do not teach that either, we live it”. 
Living the life, in free contact with nature, as do Mr. Paul’s people, is no doubt 
excellent, but surely there is something of the spiritual life that can be taught, 
else the Sages have lived in vain. Dr. Kumarappa tends too much towards 
sectarianism, but Mr. Paul, in his escape from such a pitfall, is apt to err in the 
opposite direction. There are simple truths which can be taught to the young, 
by which they can guide their lives. These truths lie beyond creeds and also 
beyond the lessons that physical nature can teach us.—Eps.] 


I.—THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF THE HINDU CHILD 


In every realm of human thought 
and action—science, art, morality, in- 
dustry, social and economic organisa- 
tion, politics, education—there is dis 
satisfaction with the old and a wistful 
search for the new. More especially 
is this true in a country like India, 
which after centuries of civilisation of 
its own has recently been brought into 
contact with a civilisation differing 
very widely from it-and extremely 
vocal and aggressive. Whatever the 
contact has meant for the foreigner, 
it has certainly shaken us, and thought- 
ful Indians here and there are applying 
themselves to the work of reconstruc- 
tion. At the moment the work of this 
kind absorbing the greatest attention 
is being carried on in the realm of 
politics; but more silently it is also be 
ing carried on in other realms such as 


art, literature, industry, agriculture, 
and more especially in the form of 
legal and social reform. There is no 
doubt that religion wiich supplies one 
of the main springs of culture has also 
not remained unaffected. The numer- 
ous religious societies which have 
sprung up during the last century 
within Hinduism, with which alone we 
are concerned here, are witnesses to this 
fact. But there is one form of relig- 
ious reconstruction ( and that the most 
important, for it is the most effective, 
and one that has unfortunately not yet 
been attempted within the fold of 
Hinduism), to which I wish to direct 
special attention. It is the religious 
training of the Hindu child. 

In times past the child—at least, the 
boy of highest caste—was sent to lead 
the life of a Brahmachari under the 
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supervision and guidance of a teacher. 
Here he learnt among other things the 
Vedas, Upanishads, and the vital truths 
of religion, and that not in a merely 
academic way but in such a way that 
the boy practised in everyday life the 
religion that he was taught. The guru 
was not a mere schoolmaster as now 
understood. He was often a philos- 
opher and a saint, of noble life and 
character, and the boy would learn 
from him not the religious superstitions, 
practised at the time by the mas- 
ses, buta religion tested by thought 
acd conduct in the life of the guru 
himself. In this way the religion taught 
was one that had grown out of the 
personal life and experience of the 
teacher, and the religion imparted was, 
we may conjecture, from the ethical 
and philosophical points of view, about 
the best that the age could produce. 
Tae method employed at this time ap- 
pears also to have been very sound. The 
pupil was not given learned lectures 
on religion for him to digest as best he 
might, but judging from the few re 
cords (for example, in the Upanishads) 
that have come down to us, he was 
led by stages to discover the truths of 
religion for himself, the teacher merely 
aiding and directing. The teaching 
was generally in the form of adialogue 
and came in answer to a felt need. 
Thus we are told, for example, that 
Upakosala dwelt as a Brahmachari in 
the house of Satyakama Jabala for 
twelve years without tuition regarding 
Brahman, at the end of which period 
h= became so eager to learn regarding 
Brahman that he was not even able to 
eat his food, so much so that the fires 
which he tended took pity on him and 
taught him. That isto say, the pupil 
arrived at his conclusions independent- 
ly of the teacher. It was only after 
the pupil himself had thus struggled 
for knowledge that Satyakama Jabala 
proceeded to instruct him regarding 
Brahman (Chhandogya Upanishad IV, 
10-15). We thus see that both in con- 
t2nt and in method the religious in- 
struction given to boys within the 
Brahmanic community at this early 
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age was of a high order. 

What happened in the past, however, 
is of 1ttle practical interest it it does 
not teach us lessons for the present. 
Since our ancestors had evolved such 
an etfective system of religious instruc- 
tion in their day, we should turn to 
the present and ask ourselves what 
organisations we have produced in our 
day. The answer, one grieves to state, 
is thet we have produced absolucely 
none. The boys and girls in an aver- 
age Hindu home grow up with no 
systematic religious instruction. They 
may, without understanding. partake 
in the ritualistic worship conducted 
daily in the home or in the temple. 
They may recite Sanskrit slokas with- 
out knowing their meaning, and they 
may listen to the stories of gods and 
heroes as depicted in the Epics and in 
the Furanas. But with such mezgre 
training what can they know of their 
religion at its best? Can we be sur- 
prised then if young men to-day with a 
little education have little or no use for 
their religion and regard religior. as 
superstition? Unless religion is re- 
interpreted from age to age, and 
taught in a manner to be intelligible to 
men Hving in an ever-moving, chang- 
ing world, it can have little influence 
or. their lives and like all things which 
have failed to fulfil their function, must 
die a natural death. 

It is therefore especially necessary 
that Hinduism should be re-interpreted 
and expounded in the light of modern 
knowledge. It is no use, on the one 
hand falling back upon the old trad- 
itionel religion, for traditionism is the 
wors: enemy of genuine religion. Nor 
is it much use, on the other hand, 
merely re-interpreting Hinduism in a 
learned academic way. Our object 
should be to disseminate our knowledge 
in simple form among children and 
amorg peasants—-even more among 
children than among peasants, for the 
mind of the child is open and capable 
of being moulded in a way in which the 
adult mind is not 

In this connection we may learn 
from the West, notably from the Uni- 
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ted States, where religious instruction 
is given chiefly in Sunday Schools at- 
tached to churches; in them the 
work of educating the youth of the 
community, ranging in age from four 
to twenty-five or beyond, in religion is 
very systematically undertaken. Text 
books are published on the books of 
the Bible, Christian doctrine, the 
sacraments of the Church, etc.; 
systematic graded curricula are gone 
through to suit the age of the pupil. 
Sunday School work has advanced to 
such an extent that it has been found 
impossible to carry it on at all effect- 
ively without the employment of 
teachers specially trained for it. Spec- 
ial Sunday School  teacher-training 
institutions have thus grown up, and 
College men and women qualify them- 
selves for the work just as they qual- 
ify themselves for any other profes- 
sion. It is not necessary to go into the 
details, but basing ourselves upon the 
results achieved there we might make 
some definite suggestions regarding 
how we may attempt to educate our 
children in Hinduism. 

The child’s life centres round the 
home, the school and the temple, and 
these are the institutions through 
which religious instruction may be at- 
tempted. 

1. The Home: The place in which 
the life and activity of the child first 
find their expression is the home, and 
it is here that all religious education 
must take its start. The child who has 
had no religious education given to 
him in his home suffers always under 
a serious handicap. It is in early 
childhood that the mind is most im- 
pressionable and what the child learns 
at this age forms a part of him and is 
woven into the very fibre of his being. 
Hence it is all important to teach the 
child nothing at this stage that he will 
have to unlearn. 

The child should be taught to begin 
with a little prayer. The mother or 
the father should pray with the child 
in simple language that it can under- 
stand. Two or three sentences voicing 
the little one’s gratitude to the Divine 


Being for protection, and expressing 
its desire for the welfare of all beings 
will suffice. Similarly when the child 
retires to bed at night another such 
simple prayer should be made. The 
child should be -encouraged with the 
help of its parents to compose its own 
prayers as soon as it is able. If the 
father is accustomed to perform the 
domestic rites before the family shrine, 
he must have his children with him 
and must explain to them the signifi- 
cance of what he is doing. He should 
read a passage out of a devotional 
book, explaining it if necessary, and 
spend a brief period of prayer and 
meditation with them. When the 
child is old enough to read it should be 
presented with a book of devotion 
suited to its age, and this book it 
should be taught to read on rising in 
the morning and on going to bed, this 
period of devotion ending always with 
a prayer whereby the child learns of 
its own accord to commune with its 
Maker. This is a rouzh sketch of what 
might be undertaken in the home in the 
way of religious education. Individuals 
may add to, or subtract, from it. But 
it must always be remembered not to 
make religion a burden to the child by 
making religious discourses or prayers 
too long. Besides, the child should be 
encouraged to cultivate its own indiv- 
idual form of worship. 

2. The School: Experience in the 
West seems to show that it is best not 
to attempt religious education to any 
very great extent in secular schools. 
But that is only because in the West the 
Sunday School attached to the church is 
so well organized that religious educa- 
tion may be left safely in its hands. 
Secular schools are attended by child- 
ren belonging to various denomin- 
ations, and it is not possible to give the 
pupils instruction suitable to their own 
particular denominations. Sunday 
Schools, on the other hand, are run by 
denominational churches and so can 
give the children such instruction. This 
has been found to be the most satis- 
factory arrangement, and hence is 
followed widely in the West. But not 
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all secular schools leave the work of 
religious education of their pupils to 
the Sunday school. There are, es- 
pecially in Britain, what are known as 
Church schools. These are somewhat 
similar to the missionary schools in 
India in that they give secular educa- 
tion but they devote a part of their curri- 
culum to definite religious instruction 
along the lines of their particular de- 
nomination. 

We in India should probably find it 
best to follow the example of the 
United States in restricting the ordi- 
nary school to secular education, for 
children in India not only belong to 
different sects within Hinduism, but 
also to quite different religions. The 
religious institutions to which the 
children belong must, therefore, as in 
the United States, undertake the res- 
ponsibility of instructing their young 
in the fundamentals of their faith. 
Nevertheless, the ordinary schools may 
begin their day’s work with a short 
period of worship, when a passage may 
be read from one of the Scriptures or 
from the sayings of the saints of any 
religion, and a short hymn be sung or 
prayer recited. It is necessary that 
such hymn or prayer be one in which 
children of diverse creeds or sects may 
all equally join. 

3. The Temple: If the ordinary 
schools are to give little or no religious 
instruction, the main work of religious 
education must as in the West be 
undertaken by religious bodies. The 
temple must run a school within its 
precincts for this purpose. But if the 
temple authorities, owing to conser- 
vatism or to disagreement with the 
broad type of religious education that 
is to be given, are unwilling to house 
the school within the temple precincts, 
a place outside could easily be secured 
for the purpose. The school might 
meet once a week, for about an hour. 
The worship would begin with all the 
children assembling together for scrip- 
ture reading, hymn and prayer, after 
which they would disperse to their 
several classrooms. The classes should 
be according to age. For example, 
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for chldren of four to six years old, 
the kndergarten class; six to nine, 
elementary; nine to fourteen junior; 
fourteen to eighteen intermediate ; 
end eighteen upwards, senior.’ The 
work of the kindergarten would’ be 
chiefly religious story-telling with the 
aid of pictures, and if possible models, 
songs and memorizinz of little verses 
or prayers suited to childran of that 
age. The work of the other depart- 
ments would have to be graded, and 
take tie child through a regular course 
in selections from the Hindu scriptures, 
and readings in the history of Hinduism 
and Hindu religious literature :—if a 
denominational colouzing is desired the 
nistory of the particular sect to which 
the children belong, beliefs and prac- 
tices of sects within Hinduism, com- 
Darat-ve religion giving a sympathetic 
account of religions such as Buddhism, 
Jainisn, Islam and Christianity (there 
should be opportunities here of incul- 
cating religious toleration and bridging 
the wide gulf that now exists, for 
axample, between Islam and Hinduism), 
lives of the great religious leaders of 
Hindtism, the significance cf the more 
important Hindu rites, and an account 
of Hindu religious festivals and their 
significance. The senior department 
may consist chiefly of study and dis- 
cussicn groups. 

In all this work of instructing the 
young, the main objective of religious 
education should never be forgotten, 
and that is not to mform the under- 
standing merely, but to cultivate in 
the rising generation the spirit of true 
religion, which is to love God and to 
love our fellowmen. It must be made 
clear that this is all that matters, the 
external form of religion, whether it 
be details of creed cr ritual, being of 
little account. 

It 3s obvious that work such as this 
cannot be undertaken without text- 
books. At the moment there is hardly 
anything in the way of suitable text 
books. I use the word “ text-books” 
in a broad sense to include hymn 
books, prayer books and books of 
devo-ion written for the benefit of the 
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young. Books of various kinds would 
have to be written,—-books for family 
worship containing scriptural readings, 
meditations and prayers ; little hymns, 
prayers and religious stories written 
specially for very young children; 
hints to parents as to how to teach 
their children regarding God, books of 
religious passages and prayers suit- 
able for use in secular schools; and 
books on all the topics mentioned 
above in connection with the religious 
education of the temple. Each topic 
must be dealt with in a graded fashion, 
leading the child on as,it grows from 
year to year into fuller and fuller 
_ knowledge. 

Besides all these, text books will 
have to be written for the use of tea- 


chers. Training centres will have to 

be established where teachers can 

obtain instruction in the subjects out- 

lined above, besides instruction in the 

principles and practice of teaching, 

S psychology, story telling and such 
e. 


It is obvious that there is a whole 
field here waiting to be opened up, 
carefully mapped out and cultivated. 
The work is one that is of vital impor- 
tance, and yet one that has not yet 
been so much as thought about. If a 
group of earnest minded men of ab- 
ility met together over the matter, 
much might be done in obtaining the 
necessary literature and organizing 
the necessary institutions. 


BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


IL—THE EDUCATIONAL BASIS OF THE WOODCRAFT FOLK 


Readers of THE ARYAN PATH who 
have read that Neptunian sermon to 
humankind, the novel Last Men in 
London, by W. Olaf Stapledon, will 
remember how creatively the author 
reconstructed the struggle between 
mars better and worse natures, 
between his human and simian charac- 
teristics, between his dawning sense of 
lovalty to the human spirit and his 
self-engrossment, and between that 
lovalty and his feeling of impotence 
beneath the overwhelming grandeur of 
fate. Despite the school teacher man- 
nerisms of the author, they may have 
been as moved by it as I was, and have 
felt that it was a remarkable effort to 
put down clearly what many of us 
have been thinking for a long time. 

There is a struggle between the 
animal and human aspects of man’s 
character—bhow far inevitable none of 
us know—and between his personal 
struggle for life and his loyalty to the 
human spirit. This is not new, I know. 
What is new, perhaps, is the depth of 
human perception of it. 

Man is tugged this way by personal, 
and that by public, interests; here by 
bodily urgencies, there by intellectual 
interests. All the real attempts at 


education (and by “real” I mean those 
which start from contact with life and 
not from an academic and pedantic 
tradition) have, whether they are 
aware of it or not, a deep impulse to 
reconcile the conflicting interests of 
man and out of such a reconciliation to 
germinate a new, harmonious flower- 
ing of humanity. Educationists, aghast 
at the mauling which the young and 
lovely human spirit receives in child- 
hood, and intuitively aware of thwarted 
human potentialities, exclaim “There! 
There is man’s crime. Give us the 
children and we can remake man.” 

Human dislocations, the terrible at- 
trition of human delicacy and fineness 
through sexual maladjustments, the 
oppressing of human life through 
economic, imperial and political per- 
versity and exploitation, these, we say, 
have their spring in the pitifully timid 
education of the masses. Give us a 
different system of education, we say, 
and we will give you a new mankind. 
It is not so simple as that, of course. 
Before we can recast education we 
must recast huhan society. But a 
start can be made in a small way to 
break the vicious circle. 

It was in this spirit that the Wood- 
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craft Folk commenced their educ- 
ational work some eight years ago and 
have since expanded it continually 
despite hardships and world crises 
which cripple our resources. 

The impulse which drove us to work 
was precisely this. Mankind hovers 
on the verge of a new world. His 
economic power has so far advanced, 
his mechanical grip on rescurces and 
production is so extensive and complete 
that now—at this moment !—granted 
the will, a form of society could be 
established in which man, freed from 
poverty, could go from adventure to 
adventure of the human spirit. We 
felt that man’s history was only just 
beginning, that before he had been sub- 
human. That was the vision. The 
bitter reality was that children were 
not given freedom to grow ; that new 
worlds might grow and old worlds 
die, uncomprehended by their stunted 
intelligences ; that before they reached 
the age at which they could be of use 
to society they were already spiritually 
warped, their ideas on human sexual 
relationships tainted, their curiosities 
in all but this destroyed, their imagina- 
tions deadened and their bodies, more 
often than not, prematurely sapped of 
joy and will. 

Out of the conflict between the vision 
and the reality was borne upon us the 
need to undertake educational work 
among children. We did nct discrim- 
inate between classes, but we concen- 
trated on workers’ children. They 
would inherit the earth. 

Our first task was to give the child- 
ren a breath of something less mech- 
anical and artificial than they found in 
towns. So we became an open air 
movement. We wanted children to 
grow physically so that their minds 
would flower in sound bodies. In the 
open they were initiated into a freer 
yet simple life—sun, air, water, grow- 
ing things, campfires. Life was at 
once more primitive and more exact- 
ing. Food had to be prepared before 
it could be cooked, cooked before it 
could be eaten. Fires had to be lit be- 
fore it could be prepared. Wood had 


to be collected befcre fires could be lit. 
Cause and effect. 

Co-cperation between all members of 
the group was nezessary at camp or 
robody¥ could enjoy anything. In fact, 
what we created for them in the open 
was a more primicive type of human 
society, one whose demands and 
achievements immature minds could 
readily appreciate. 

This cooperative principle was 
underkned by the co-educational nature 
of our work and the complete absence 
of any military tradition and proce- 
dure. A few simple ceremonies (cf. 
“The Folk Trail”) and the group trad- 
ition tcok the place cf the old “doas- 
yau—are—told—and—ask questions—after- 
wards-f-you-dare” attitude to children. 

Group-activity end group-responsi- 
bility have a far-reaching democratic 
significance. The real cemocracy 
must te a democracy of work. The 
real check upon leaders by the led 
can orly take place through small 
groups whose members know each 
ozher vell. The small group gives the 
widest basis of individual participation 
ir. common activitiss. And upon the 
effective participation of the masses in 
the work of the world the future 
scciety must base itself. 

Impartant as these things are, our 
work Coes not end there. We want 
children to flower irdividually. We 
gave them the opportunity to be freer 
of their bodies—to swim, to run about 
as near to nakedne3s as the law per- 
miis, ta sun bathe, so that the evils of 
bodily repression would be eliminated 
in thé generation we were teaching. 
After battles with outsiders who 
affirmed that children in bathing slips 
were immoral, we established a freedom 
in this which has since been adopted 
by other bodies. 

To over-emphasise freedom from 
taboos can be as dangerous as the 
taboos themselves. So we worked this 
side fanaticism. 

We were anxicus that children 
should {rain their brairs through their 
hends æ well as their heads. So we 
taught them woodcraft—cooking, light- 
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ing fires, pitching tents, tracking, 
nature lore and simple camp handi- 
crafts. This learning-by-doing principle 
we carried further by training in 
handicrafts at indoor meetings. Child- 
ren of the Woodcraft Folk make their 
own belts and costumes, totem poles 
and banners etc., decorate their belong- 
ings and bring as much colour into the 
movement by their own work as they 
can. Colour we regard as a release 
from the drabness and ugliness of 
modern life. Self-expression is also 
encouraged through songs, dancing, 
dramatic work and pageantry. 

To summarise—we brought children 
into the open and gave them room to 
grow. We taught them to use their 
hands and their hearts and to grow 
unafraid of life. 

Our work did not cease there. The 
flowering, the observable flowering of 
young life under these conditions was a 
fine thing, but not fine enougk. At 
camp they were in a world of their 
own. What of the world which would 
reach out for them when they were 
fourteen and clamp them to a desk or 
a bench for many hours a day, most 
days of the year? It had little use for 
flowering personalities, unless they 
happened to be rich. Flowering person- 
alities were a nuisance, they rebelled, 
they dodged discipline, they Lad a 
contempt for the glittering prizes. 
They were suppressed. 

Tt was all very well for children to 
grow fit and lovely in the open. But 
if we were to leave them in ignorarce 
of what the world might do to them we 
should be committing the same crime 
as older generations. 

What would the world do to them? 
Unemployment. War.. Exploitation. 
Poverty. The tale is long and sorry. 
What had we got to say about it ? 

Two things. First, that human society 
had crawled out of pitiful depths to its 
present power. It had achieved magni- 
ficent things as well as despicable 
things in the process of crawling, but 
there was something fine in the 
spectacle. We wanted children to get 
the human struggle in perspective. And 


so we gave them elementary instruc- 
tion in biology and world history. 

The second thing—unemployment, 
war, exploitation, belong to a past stage 
in human society. A new world can be 
built in which these things have no 
part. The dying old world lingers on, 
torn to pieces by its internal dissensions. 
A new society must be built if the 
waste of human life is not to go on. 
We taught that children would be the 
builders or the inheritors of that new 
world and that they had to look upon 
their lives as lives which are pledged 
to the service of their fellowmen in the 
cause of the humar spirit. Co-opera- 
tion ? Socialism ? Bolshevism? Call it 
what you will. It has to be taught to 
the young or we are betraying them. 

And so I am back where I began. 
Human society is only just beginning. 
The Folk, too, feel that they will be in 
the forefront of human venture. For 
they live for the flowering-out of the 
human spirit. 

I shall be asked whether we teach 
religion, or what I mean by the 
human spirit. If by religion is meant 
sectarian creed. or obeisance to a 
particular ritual or set of dogmas, or 
even the belief in the immortality of 
the human soul—well, no, we do not 
teach it. I, for cne, have no use for 
the local and particularised expressions 
of the religious spirit. But for the 
religious spirit itself, by which I mean 
the devotion of man to something 
greater and finer than himself, then we 
do not teach that either, we live it. 

I do not propose to define the human 
spirit. Those who would like to do so 
are at liberty to icentify it with the 
soul. To me it is something more subtle 
and less divorced from body. Something 
which goes on through humanity 
though bodies are born and die. 

Finally—is there anything new or 
peculiar about ovr organization? No, 
nothing particularly new, unless it be, 
in this dispirited age, a health of mind 
and body and faith and enthusiasm for 
the new world we shall help to build. ` 


London. LESLIE A. PAUL 
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INDIAN MISREPRESENTATION OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


We sincerely congratulate Dr. Naga 
Raja Sarma for bringing up for public 
discussion the tenets of Dvaita-Vedanta 
by contributing to THE ARYAN PATH a 
series of four learned articles =rcm 
January to April, 1934. 

Dr. Sarma is known to Indian readers 
as a scathing critic. His criticism an 
eminent editor of an Indian philosoph- 
ical journal described to me as “judicial 
criticism ” in contrast to “ inductive 
criticism”. Like a magistrate he pas- 
ses judgment on others’ views. Dr. 
Dasgupta has presented Indian pkilcs- 
ophy according to current Indian trad- 
ition and method, whereas Dr: Radha- 
krishnan has done so in the light of 
modern thought. Though Dr. Sarma 
admits that “ both the authors have 
done splendid service in the cause of 
Indian philosophy, their scholarsh-p 
is widely recognised and admired. They 
have an international status as philcs- 
ophers,”—his articles contain smell 
trace of appreciation but only unfavour- 
able criticism. 

Dr. Sarma’s suggestion that Indian 
thought must not be interpreted in tke 
light of Western concepts proves his 
outlook clouded by orthodoxy. ‘This 
is an age of international understand- 
ing. Insularity and indifference on tke 
part of a thought-system mean death 
to it. Ancient methodology must give 
place to the modern scientific cne; 
otherwise philosophy is doomed. Thet 
is why some modern thinkers say thet 
India has no philosophy except aa 
antiquated theological system. For 
this Dr. Sarma and others who want 
to represent Indian philosophy as it :s 
are seriously to blame. Drs. Radha- 
krishnan and Dasgupta are mainly res- 
ponsible for the present day warlc- 
wide appreciation of and interes: in 
Indian philosophy. Their attempts 
may not be free from defects but that 
does not mean that they have mis- 
represented Indian philosophy. More- 
over, human thought is going beyond 
its natural limits in evolving a world 


philosophy, and in that Indian philos- 
ophy has a very greét contribution to 
make. Dr. Sarma himself admits that 
ancient Indian philosophy has a mes- 
sage universal in appeal. 

Dr. Sarma’s main contention is that 
the two doctors have not devoted much 
ettention in their works to Dvaita-Ved- 
anta. He asserts that Dvaitism is as 
hallowed a tradition in Indian philos- 
cphy as Advaitism. Prof. M. Hiriyanna 
of Mysore University, one of the pro- 
foundest living authorities on Vedanta, 
has omitted the Dvaitavada from his 
Outline of Philosophy as having made 
ro marked contribution to the shio- 
scphical world. The West is tired of 
hearing about Dualism. They have 
enough of Dualistic philosophy and re- 
lgion. Anything of the same nature 
from India simply repels them. It was 
the Hindu metaphysics of Advaita- 
Vedanta which influenced Hegel, Schop- 
enhauer, Max Miller, Deussen, 
Royce, James, etc. 

Theology is a matter of faith, and it 
ciffers with peoples, nay, from mean to 
man. Dr. Carpenter in his Comparative 
Peligion said that theologies are many 
Eut Religion is one. And in India re- 
ligion and philosophy are not separate 
asin the West. Still, it is surprising 
that Dr. Sarma, setting out to expound 
philosophy, should place so much 
emphasis on faith. Philcsophy is 
met so much concerned with faith 
as with reason. Dr. Chakravarty 
of Madras Presidency College in reply 
to Dr. Sarma recently called faith the 
most wicked thing. He is right in a 
sense. Another writer claims that the 
uaseen accompaniment of faith is blood- 
shed, wars, the Inquisition etc. That 
is why philosophy stresses exercise of 
reason. 

Dr. Sarma opines that if the West 
can understand and admire the Monism 
oZ Kant and Spinoza it should find no 
d_fficulty in understanding and acmir- 
ing the Monistic edifice of Sankara. 
The West, with its scientific intellect, 
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can no doubt comprehend Vedanta, but 
Vedanta in which form? Is it in the 
form of translation of Sanskrit texts, 
as Dr. Sarma wants to present it, un- 
alloyed by Western thought, or in its 
modern interpretation ? Certainly not 
the former ; otherwise long before the 
publication of the books of Drs. Radha- 
krishnan and Dasgupta the West would 
have understood them. Many of the 
Vedantic Sanskrit texts were translated 
long ago, but Westerners never cared 
to look at them. Indian philosophy in 
its Indian form is naturally unintelli- 
gible to the West and so till recently it 
drew little or no attention from 
Western thinkers. “Hence the urgent 
necessity of modern interpretation. 

Dr. Sarma concludes that as the 
Gita does not state explicitly the theory 
of Adhyasa the import of the Gita 
is not Advaita. The primary concern of 
Advaitavada is to establish Brahman or 
the ultimate Reality or Truth, devoid 
of Desha, Kala and Nimitta or, in 
Kantian terminology, Space, Time and 
Causation. Mayavada is an explana- 
tion of the theory of Advaita and 
hence it is secondary. Mayavada wants 
to prove the theory of nescience which 
obstructs the Brahman consciousness of 
man. Dr. P. D. Shastry, formerly of 
Calcutta Presidency College, a most 
orthodox Vedanta scholar of wide re- 
pute, shows in his Doctrine of Maya 
that not only in the Gia, but in the 
Upanishads and the Vedas as well, the 
theory of Maya exists in more or less 
developed form. 

Dr. Sarma points out that there are 
passages in the Upanishads with Dvaita 
signification. Nobody denies that. But 
does that mean that the philosophy of 
the Upanishads is Dvaitavada ? Taen 
how can the passages with Advaita im- 
port be explained away? Here he has 
given the age-old stock arguments to 
support Dvaitavada. But we challenge 
Dr. Sarma to find in the ten principal 
Upanishads with Sankara’s commentary 
one single passage where Dvaita is ex- 
tolled. Emphatically nowhere. Every- 
where Ekam eva Advitiyam—One 
without a second—has been glorified. 
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It is a pity that Dr. Sarma confounds 
Monism with Non-dualism. His rendering 
of Visistadvaita as Qualified Monism or 
rather Pluralism, and not as Qualified 
Non-Dualism is palpatly wrong. Visista- 
dvaita is not Visista+ Dvaita, but Vis- 
ista+ Advaita. Dvaita means Dualism 
and necessarily Advaita means etym- 
ologically Non-dualism. How can it then 
be Pluralism ? Monism is the theory of 
the one. The knowledge of the One 
implies the knowledge of the many, 
for, as every student of logic and epis- 
temology knows, that knowledge is 
possible only by comparison and con- 
trast. Hence Advaita is Non-dualism 
and not Monism. The Upanishadic 
phrase Advitiya—not two—is most 
correct, as what Brahman is essen- 
tially, is beyond the reach of all 
concepts. With Madhva he holds that 
the external world is as stub- 
bornly real as the supreme Brahman. 
If matter hasa degree of reality equal to 
that of spirit, then what is the definition 
of reality in his opinion? What is the 
criterion of Truth ? If God changes as 
does matter, then that God is no better 
than a phantom. Change signifies im- 
perfection. But an imperfect God is 
no God. We see matter changing con- 
stantly before our eyes. The whole of 
modern science, particularly the new 
physics, has not yet been able to find 
out the ultimate nature of matter. All 
modern scientists are of one opinion— 
that matter is indefnable—just as the 
Advaitists say that it is anirvachaniyam. 
How, then, can matter be ultimately 
real? But at the same time nobody 
denies the pragmatic or concessional 
reality or the Vyavaharika Satta of 
matter. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan tries to reconcile 
the Dvaita, Visistacvaita and Advaita 
passages of the Upanishads. As 
the Upanishads contain three kinds 
of passages there can be three 
kinds of interpretations of the Upan- 
ishadic philosophy, as expounded 
by the commentaries of Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva. So why does 
Dr. Sarma try to depreciate one at the 
expense of the other? Dr. Radha- 
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krishnan has doubtless displayed rə- 
markable originality and philosophical 
acumen in his attempt to harmonise 
the three schools; they are not at all 
contradictory but supplementary to 
each other. They are true from 
different standpoints. In the Rig Veda 
itself it is said, “Ekam Sat vipra 
bahudha vadanti”—“ Truth is one 
though the sages call it variously ”. 
Max Müller agreed with Vignane- 
Bhikshu, Madhusudhan Saraswati ani 
others in the view that behind ths 
different schools of Indian philosophy 
there is a common philosophy of which 
these systems are but aspects. 

From different mental angles the 
philosophers have propounded the 
theories of Dualism, Qualified Nor- 
dualism and Non-dualism, as Hanuman 
said to Sri Ramachandra, “ As body [ 
am your servant, as Mind I am youz 
part, and as spirit I am thou”. Thus 
from the planes of body, mind and 
spirit, Brahman is realised as the per- 
sonal, the impersonal, and the Absolute. 
Accordingly, in our Indian philosophy 
there are three kinds of cosmology— 
Arambhavada, Parinamavada and Vi- 
vartavada. As long as body idez 
persists God is seen with form as ar 
extra-cosmic being and the world 
appears as real. That is the position 
of Madhva and the Dualists. But 
that is not the ultimate goal. If the 
aspirant pushes further he sees God as 
immanent in the Universe. He per- 
ceives that the Creator and the crea- 
tion are unified. Man sees himself as 
part and parcel of God. That is the 
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standpsint taken by Ramanuja and his 
followers. Then comes the experience 
cf Tat Twam Asi— That thou art.” 
Man realises that ke is God spiritually 
acd tke world appezrs as a mirage. 
So physically man :s Dvaitist, mentally 
he is Visistddvaitist and spiritually he 
is Advaitist. This is in essence the 
message of the Upenishads. 

In conclusion, we wish to show that 
Cr. Sarma’s exposition of the Gite 
does not contain tae traditional orien- 
tetion. Repudiating Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan, he says that the Gita is a sys- 
tematic philosophical] construction or a 
code of morality. What are the defin- 
itions of philosophy given by all modern 
philosophers ? If the Gitais a system of 
philosophy, then what may the philos- 
ophies of Kant, Hegel and Spinoza be 
celled? Nor is the Gira only a coce of 
merality. On that theory can Dr. 
Sarma account for the different kinds 
of Yoge, such as Diyana Yoga, Karma 
Yoga, Gnana Yoga etc.? At the end 
of ever7 chapter Sri Krishna says that 
the Gite is Yoga Sastra. 

In general, it may be said that Dr. 
Serma’s criticism emphasises insignifi- 
cant pcints: in these studies he has 
played the role more of a philologist 
than of a philosopher. Modern Indian 
sciolars show ingerious skill in kair- 
splitting arguments and textual inter- 
pretations. The Ircian Pandits can 
reproduce voluminous books, but they 
cannot understand underlying ideas in 
re.ation to the whole. 


Mysore. SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 





While I had readily anticipated that 
the series of articles contributed by me 
to THE ARYAN PATH under the above- 
mentioned general title would be grest- 
ed with sharp criticism and opposition 
by the admirers of the authors of 
Indian Philosophy and A History of 
Indian Philosophy, 1 had not expected 
that Mr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
would confine his remarks to one or 


twa disparaging references to Dualists 
ani Pluralists or that Swami Jagadis- 
werananda would embark on a vindi- 
cation of Monism or Absolutism, arrang- 
ing Dvzita, Vishishcadvaita, and Ad- 
vaita, in an ascending order of 
superiority based on spiritual experien- 
ces. The Swamiji has attacked Dvaita, 
and attempted a vindication of Advaita. 
By way of reply to Mr. Iyengar and 
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Swamiji, I would like to emphasize the 
following facts every one of which 
could be argued out, if space permitted. 

(1) There is room for difference of 
opinion as to the best and the most 
` effective manner in which the absence 
of traditional Indian orientation from 
the works of the two distinguished In- 
dian philosophers may be demonstra- 
ted. In the course of contributions 
appearing in journals, only specimen 
sentences can be cited, and those cited 


by me, whether they are divorced from. 


or dovetailed into their contexts, stand 
typical of the un-Indian exposition of 
Indian philosophy. Mr. Iyengar quer- 
ies—“Were Sankara, Ramanuja, and 
Madhva then devoid of Indian orier- 
tation because they have all taken 
sides and equated the Gita and Upani- 
shad teaching either with Monism or 
with Pluralism .. . etc.?” No one would 
venture to accuse the Acharyas at all, 
as they have all very rightly and legiti- 
mately taken sides, but since modern 
Indian philosophers have condemned 
Sankara for his Absolutism and applaud- 
ed him for his courage in the same 
breath, and as they proclaim they are 
fascinated by the Monistic edifice, but 
feel nervous lest it may collapse before 
they enter and so forth, they have to 
be viewed guilty of lack of loyalty to 
Indian tradition. The two authors have 
attacked Sankara and his’ Absolutism. 
Yet, they somehow feel that the equa- 
tion between Atman and Brahman is 
the ultimate truth. This, I maintain, 
is an attitude that does violence to 
Indian tradition. 

I am not so philosophically uncivi- 
lised as to attempt any denial of free- 
dom to the two philosophers of their 
own interpretation. I shall take a 
crucial instance. Neither the author 
of Indian Philosophy nor the author 
of A History could agree with San- 
kara regarding the supreme problem 
of “ Adhyasa,” to an interpretation of 
which they have administered their 
own orientations. Attacking this or 
that Acharya piecemeal is a childish 
game. “I reject Sankara’s interpre- 
tation of the Gita—I cannot accept his 


version of Maya and Adhyasa. His 
account is the same as that of Maha- 
yana Buddhism—and yet Madhva is a 
religionist. His is not a philosophy at 
all.” Modern interpreters of Indian 
thought to the West who proclaim the 
jargon noted in the previous sentence 
cannot but be condemmed or classified 
as untraditional. The authors of both 
Indian Philosophy and A History, 
are convinced that Sankara’s Advaita 
does not differ in essentials from Ma- 
hayana Buddhism. This is resented 
and repudiated by the custodians of 
Indian tradition. If the modern inter- 
preters repudiate tradition, they find 
themselves in the company of Madhva- 
charya whose Dualism and Pluralism 
are to them anathema. What is the 
Indiar thought they interpret to the 
West? Is it Sankara’s? No. They 
disagree with his main thesis of Nu- 
sionism. Is it Madhva’s? No. They 
reject his Dualism and Pluralism. Ido 
not know anything about Dr. Dasgup- 
ta’s attitude to Madhva because his 
volume on the works of that Acharya 
is yet to appear. But Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan has plainly stated that Madhva’s 
work does not belong to Indian Philos- 
ophy proper. Such philosophical mis- 
statements should be repudiated and 
exposed then and there. If Mr. Iyengar 
desires to make sure what I mean by 

“traditional Indian orientation,” let 
him read or re-read the discussion of 
the relation between Buddhism and 
Advaita in the works of the two philos- 
ophers. 

(2) Swami Jagadiswarananda may 
be told that for the benefits of a very 
doubtful international understanding— 
benefits largely economic and political 
in character—philosophical truths 
grounded on age-long traditions should 
not be repudiated or thrown overboard. 
It is absolutely immaterial to me whether 
this or that writer devotes any portion 
of his work to Madhvacharya or not. 
But my complaint has been that the in- 
terpretation of the philosophy of San- 
kara attempted by the two philosophic 
moulders of international opinion and 
understandmg has been untraditional, 
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though I have not failed to emphasize 
that sufficient justice hes not been done 
to the work of Madhvecherya. When 
even an avowed opponent af Dvaita like 
Appaya Dikskita has admitted the un- 
doubted exceMence of the Dvaita Ve- 
danta it is estonishing that Swamiji 
should seek to reject Dvzita root and 
branch, for tie reason that Mr. Hiri- 
yanna has omitted Dvaita from his took. 
I must say the philosophical prestige and 
integrity of the Dvaita do rot depend on 
the futile and flimsy reason of its 
having been mitted Ey this or that 
author from hb book. ' 

The West may be tired of Dualism 
and Pluralism. Yet ths philosophical 
worth of Dualism and Pluralism may 
not suffer at all. When the Advaita 
Vedanta has nct mouldei the practical 
life of philosophers in India itself, it is 
idle to contend that writers like Deussen 
and thinkers like Schopenhater were in- 
fluenced by Advaita to any considerable 
degree. That :nterest ir Indian philos- 
.ophy was kindled only after the publi- 
cation of Indiar Philosophy and A His- 
tory is an ipse dist which I am not bound 
to accept. 

I gladly accapc the Swamiji’s chal- 
lenge. “ Dvasuparna-Sayszja” and 
passages of similar import support the 
Dvaita. Nay, I claim more, as this claim 
has been elaborately sutstantiated. 
Even the passage ““Tatvamas.” supports 
Dvaita, because, Madhva has argued 
that the Upanshadic text should be 
split up into “A--at-tvamasi’—Thou art 
nov-That. 

Swamiji attribates to me a rendering 
of Vishistadvaita which is not mine. 
Let there be no quibbling. -Monism is 
and must be the same as Non-Dualism. 
My complaint wes that Dre. Radhakrish- 
nan and Dasgupta had uncritically 
adopted the wrong rendering of Vishisht- 


advaita into. “ Qualified Non-Dualism 
or Qualified Monism”. ‘Vishishtadvaita 
is not Monism at all, but, emphatically 
Pluralism. Three fundamental entities 
ecdowed with the same degree of reali- 
ty, namely, Chit, Achit, and Isvara are 
admitted by Vishishtadvaita. I have 
made this clear along with the tredition- 
al import of the term in the covrse cf 
the footnote published towards the end 
of the opening article o= my series. 

Tf the author cf Indian Philosophy 
has tried as observed by the Swamiji to 
reconcile Dvaita, Advaita, and Vishisht- 
advaita passages ir the Upanishads, he 
ha: attempted the impossible. One 
mzy as well attempt a reconciliaton of 
the Spinozistic Monism ani Leibnitzean 
Pluralism. There is no sécrosanctity 
about the order adopted by the Swamiji. 
For instance, one may say—Physically 
all are Advaitins—for, dust are all and 
to dust all return. Mentally one may 
be a Vishishtadvaitin, and spiritually a 
Dvziti as he realizes the Overlordship of 
God. Let Dvaita stenc or fall on its 
own merits. The destinies of Cvaita 
whatever they be do not surely depend 
on Mr. Hiriyanna and his work. 

I have summed up in my own words 
Sankara’s interpretation of the message 
of the Gita, and Madhva’s interpreta- 
tion of it as well. Between a system 
of philosophy and a coce of morality 
there is absolutely no antagonism or in- 
compatibility whatever, and the Swami- 
ji has raised no relevant objection at all 
to my description of the Gita as contain- 
ing = system of philosophy and as pro- 
claiming a code of mozaity. The 
different yogas, the concomitant spir- 
itual practices and the goal to be reach- 
ed come under the latter, while the 
metaphysical system falls under the 
former. 


Kumockonam R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 





ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The Hitler dictatorship of the 
mind is Heinrich Mann’s theme in 
Foreign Affairs for April. The 
intellectuals who have remained in 
Germany have had to submit to the 
system of controlled thought im- 
posed by the Nationalist Socialist 
Party, of whom the exile writes :— 


Thought becomes materialized in 
their hands and is simply a mechanism 
conveniently placed at the disposal of 
the strongest. Only official truths are 
admitted, and only such creative work 
as happens to serve the purpose of the 
authorities. Everything in the arts and 
sciences which contradicts or goes 
beyond the National Socialist doctrine 
is looked upon as non-existent, simply 
by reason of the fact that the artists and 
thinkers concerned have left Germany. 
Having eliminated all opposition, the 
government is far from regretting the 
loss of eminent personalities which 
added to the permanent glory of the 
country. It is delighted to have to deal 
only with minds which are timid, with 
talents so mediocre that they can easily 
be directed. The method of selection 
is to ask all artists and writers to reply 
in writing to the two essential 
questions: Are you Aryan? Do you 
undertake to support the national 
government with all your strength? 
Anyone who refuses to sign immediate- 
ly loses his public; there is no longer 
any audience in Germany to which he 
can address himself. The irreconcil- 
ables have been eliminated in advance ; 
there remain only the weak and the 
mediocre to be dealt with, not to 
mention the shrewd who, after having 
made their way in a free regime are 
quite prepared to profit from the 
methods of a dictatorship. 


a ends of verse 
And sayings of phisosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS, 


Such “ complete control over the 
whole intellectual and spiritual life 
of the nation ” is a moral calamity 
the effects of which inevitably 
spread beyond the borders of 
Germany and the confines of this 
century. Freedom of thought is 
indispensable to growth to full 
intellectual and moral stature. If 
the western civilization is to be 
saved it must complete its educa- 
tion, and that socn. 





For many years the “rising stand- 
ard of living” (read, increasing 
complexity of demands) has been a 
matter for pride in the West and 
skilfully fanned by advertising and 
the urge to keep up with the neigh- 
bours. Production has been speed- 
ed up accordingly, and now the West 
is suffering from a plethora of 
goods and productive power far in 
excess of effective demand. Mr. 
K. K. Kawakami makes out a good 
case in April Foreign Affairs for a 
difference in living standard not 
meaning that one is superior and 
the other inferior :— 

The question is simply one of differ- 
ence. Transplant a Japanese mill hand 
to Lancashire, give him an iron bed 
with a soft mattress, put him on a 
ration of bread end butter, beafsteak, 
coffee and cream, and he will go on a 
strike, demanding Japanese bedding 
spread on a matted floor, and a ration 
of fish, rice and vegetables which, to 
him, are more palatable and wholesome. 
It is the misfortume of the British or 
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American that ai: standard calls for 
higher-priced materials taan the Jap- 
anese, that is al. Despite the advent in 
their midst of Vestern culture, which 
Norman Douglas characterizes as 
“frowsy and iJgəty,” the- Japanese 
still cling to the simple life, and are 
satisfied with fewer worldly things 
than are coveted by thei: Occidental 
brothers. 

The questior would, therefore, 
seem to be nct cne of “high” or 
“low” standard of living, but 
rather one of tasce. The solution, 
then, should lie in the cultivation 
of adaptability and reso arcefulness 
in dealing with che given set of 
circumstances. Eut real adapta- 
bility and resourcefulness { not the 
counterfeit tha: sc ofter. passes in 
this age for these virtues) are 
rare, for they ar2 the outcome of a 
spiritual outlook on life. 





In The Boozman (April) Mr. 
Hugh Ross W:Liamson writes in 
his “ Random Nctes” of 2 sentence 
which occurs x Reading and Dis- 
crimination, by Denys Thompson. 
It runs thus :— 

The reading of literature is the best 
means now of improving on=’s capacity 
for living. 

This Mr. Wilfiamson egards as 
“utter and unforgivable nonsense.” 
and adds later, “on second thoughts 
I am sure that Mr. Thompson can: 
not have meant it!” But why not? 
We have not read Mir. TEompson’s 
book and therefore do not know in 
what connecticn this particular 
sentence was writen. Mr. Wiliam- 
son further states :— 


It is almost incredible that anyone 


should contend that, in this ameézing 


age, when life has become so swift 
and exciting that another Renaissance 
charged with all the woader of un- 
dreamt-of discovery is upon us, ~“ the 
reading of literature is the best means 
of improving one’s capacity for living”. 
The continual strifes and the warring 
creeds, which are the growing pairs of 
a new world-order, leave very little 
time for reading at all. And as only a 
hypochondriac will ponder over his 
health, so surely only the half-dead will 
be obsessed with their “capacity for 
living”. One lives. 

But even in this chaotic civilisa- 
tion there are ways of living. We 
can live wisely or live foolishly. 
In the midst of excitement we 
cannot reflect; therefore if we take 
Mr. Williamson’s advice and only 
live, we shall have little time Zor 
thought as well as for reading 
and the reflection that good read- 
ing demands. There are the great 
Scriptures of the world, and the 
works of the great poets and philos- 
ophers available to all. For the 
man of to-day as well as of yester- 
day, there are few better means, if 
any, of “improving one’s capacity 
for living” than the reading of such 
literature; and if one does not give 
some attention to this capacity for 
living—Mr. Williamson’s paral-el 
of ahvpochondriac is quiteinadmis- 
sible, but we are sure “ha cannot 
have meant it!”—how can one 
help either oneself or others effec- 
tively ? If Mr. Williamson can only 
spare the time, we think he would 
do well to re-read his Bhagavad-Gita 
on the subject of Action. 


AT AD 


Point out the ** Way ’’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence. 
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THE BLIGHT OF CONFORMITY 


There has been a great hue and 
cry over the restrictions on free- 
dom of thought in lands under 
dictatorships to-day. In fact, how- 
ever, nowhere in our modern world 
are the thinking classes free. In- 
tellectual conformity has most of 
them as helpless in its coils as the 
serpents had Laocoon and his hap- 
less sons. Our intelligentsia flatter 
themselves on their liberal outlook, 
their emancipation from supersti- 
tion, their cosmopolitanism. As a 
matter of fact, with very few ex- 
ceptions, they are absurdly provin- 
cial mental robots. They look 
back with pitying contempt at the 
circumscribed vision of a few cen- 
turies ago, when men believed at the 
dictates of the church; they view 
with mixed amusement and dis- 
dain the more recent recrudescence 
of militant religious orthodoxy in 
the backwoods of ‘Tennessee. 
Nevertheless, truly free-thinking 
men and women are as rare in 
our great centres of civilization and 


culture as in the Dark Ages or in 
remote small towns to-day. 
Mediocrities with one or several 
degrees have dominated Western 
culture these many years. The 
universities turn them out by the 
thousand, stamped ineffaceably, 
like coins from the mint, with the 
pattern of orthodox mental atti- 
tude. The university’s proper 
function is to broaden all the minds 
it trains. In practice, like Pro- 
crustes, it tries to make all comers 
fit its bed, amputating as ruthlessly 
as it stretches, according to the 
mental stature of each comer. The 
university imparts information, 
but it clips the wings of thought. 
The very ideal of culture it pre- 
sents is a fixed pattern, the mental 
attitudes it imposes as stereotyped 
as the formal gestures of some 
Indian dances. In some countries, 
the various fraternal organizations 
and women’s clubs take up the 
task of moulding thought where 
the university leaves off. The price 
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cf intellectual leadership of one’s 
group to-day is willingness to 
trowse in the plains with the flock, 
satisfied with the berbage they 
munch, perha3s a few feet in ad- 
vance of the rest—not more. The 
gregarious inscinct is strong and 
the heights, whither the flock 
would not oz could not follow, 
beckon to but few. The blight 
of orthodoxy affects not sciolists 
alone and suck small fry. Some of 
the greatest names in science to- 
day belong to men who have in- 
dulged in bold free thoaght within 
their own doma n, but who, outside 
it, are not ashamed to wear the 
drab habit of ccnformity. 

The extent to which mental dis- 
cipline is impcsed by modern cul- 
ture is obscured by the existence 
of a limited ouztying area in which 
the mind may Ey aside its uniform 
and move about in, mufti. Ab- 
solute conformity with orthodox 
doctrines was never demanded. A 
cectain laxity around the edges 
always has giv2n the illusion of 
intellectual freecom anc saved self- 
esteem. Even in medieval Europe 
on2 was free to hold what views 
he liked on nor-essentials, such as 
the seriously detated question how 
meny angels sitaultaneously could 


'. occupy a needle’s poirt. In our 


day there has keen a great relax-,, 
ation in standards of zonduct, a 
scouting of long-established social 
sanctions, a weakening of moral 
fibre, perhaps most marxed among 
many of the -ntellectuals them- 
selves, the natuzal leaders of the 
throng. This 1.berty, run into 
licence, glamours its votaries with 
the illusion of treedom absolute, 
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and such have butaddszd the chains 
of sense and lust to those of in- 
tellect. ., 

Lat none imagine that the domi- . 
nance of intellectual orthodoxy is 
less tyrannical to-day because more 
tenuous! Poison gas which he 
cannot see can choke a man quite 
as effectively as can a visible rope. 
True, modern learning has formu- 
lated no definite creed, but certain 
of its assumptions have all the 
weight of dogma. Perhaps there 
has never been less real tolerance. 
The iron hand wears a velvet glove 
to-day, but let a man defy the force 
of the views of his group and he 
soon feels its weight. The heretic 
courts martyrdom. The rack and 
thumb-screw of the modern Inqui- 
sition aré the epithets applied to 
dissenters—reactionary ! visionary ! 
fanatic! Its stake is the amused 
tolerance or undisguised contempt 
of friends and kin. “ Scientific 
freedom,” for instance, is a Shib- 
boleth which even the humane feel 
they must echo or lose caste, 
and so most resolutely turn their 


‘thoughts away from the barbarities 


and tortures practised in its name. 
Let a man raise his voice to con- ~ 
demn vivisection and champion its 
helpless victims—straizhtway he 
is dubbed “a hysterical senti- 
mentalist”. If he dares. chal- 
lenge the current medical supersti- 
tion of serums and _ vaccin2s, 
he is “a dangerous cranx”. And 
let a man oppose birth contcol 
by artificial means as an abomina- 
tion; let him affirm his faith tkat 
education and prattice in self-con- 
trol o:fer the only legitimate cure 
for the over-population evil, and he 
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is denounced as an enemy to soci- 
ety. Aman may be guilty of one 
of these heresies and, if he keeps 
reasonably quiet about it, his 
friends may indulgently call him 
“unpractical,” and let it go at that. 
But let him entertain heterodox 
views on several of these points— 
he is “ quite mad, poor chap!” If 
his convictions go so deep that he 
feels constrained to urge his views 
on others to effect reform, he finds 
the utmost difficulty in gaining a 


hearing. The orthodox press is” 


closed to his “ vapourings”; his 
letters are not published, his arti- 
cles, whatever their literary merit, 
are refused. 

There are more basic concepts 
which self-respect, as a modern 
intellectual, demands that each ac- 
cepts,—such, for example, as the 
truth of the Darwinian theory in 
broad outline, the inferiority of 
ancient views and cultures to our 
own, the evolution of religions from 
worship of natural powers and fet- 
ishes to monotheism. Some in the 
West find implied tacitly in the 
last the ultimate superiority of 
Christianity over other faiths; 
others, in East and West alike, 
interpret it that there is nothing 
sacrosanct in any faith. 

The provincialism of the educat- 
ed Western man is nowhere more 
apparent than in his bland and 
quite complacent ignorance about 
the great religions and philosophies 
of the East. Men who consider 
themselves broadly cultured feel 
no embarrassment in admitting 
that they have never heard of the 
Bhagavad-Gita or the Zend-Avesta. 
Sometimes their tendency is to be- 





little them therefore, as if to imply 
that what they do not know is not 
worth knowing. Commonly the 
study of comparative religions is 
under sectarian or agnostic auspices 
and because it is undertaken from 
a great height of fancied superior- 
ity, perspective is quite lost and 
only the fantastic and irrelevant 
stand out. The ashes of dogma 
and superstition have hidden the 
fire that smoulders underneath, 
and those who stir contemptuously 
the cooling embers most often miss 
the gleam of living truth, common 
to all faiths, that once gave them 
life. 

On the moot point of soul-survi- 
val it might seem at first blush 
that a wide latitude is tolerated. 
Some of the intelligentsia hold it 
probable that consciousness sur- 
vives the death of the body ; some, 
a smaller number perhaps, hold 
that it probably does not; a few 
find reincarnation an interesting 
hypothesis. All can exchange their 
views with relatively little heat. 
The possibility of knowledge on 
the point would be proclaimed 
absurd by one and all. If 
one allows a shade too much 
conviction to creep into his tone, 
someone is sure to remark, com- 
fortably, “After all, no one knows!” 
And all the group are amicably 
upon common ground, pleased with 
their detachment and contemptu- 
ous of the host of simple folk out- 
side of their agnostic circle who 
have the bad taste to believe or to 
deny. We venture to predict that 
even Mr. Bax’s reasoned view on 
reincarnation appearing in this 
issue will be looked at askance by 
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many who regard conviction on 
anything they cannot see and touch 
as just a bit quixotic. To deny 
without a basis of knowledge -s 
equally illogical, but this is less 
apparent to the modern mind, 
which never heard the words bf 
Narada :— 

Never utter these words: “I do rot 
know this—therefore it is false.” Ome 
must study to know, know to under- 
stand, understand to judge. 

How many, without pretence of 
investigation or. thought on wkat 
reincarnation means, snatch at the 
distorted id2a of transmigration 
into animal zorms and dismiss with 
a witticism the possibility of many 
lives on earta! It is surprising, tbo, 
how many, bored and disillusioned 
with their ‘lives, deny the possi- 
bility because, forsooth, they do 
not want tc live again on earth. 
“ But I don*t want to come back!” 
If reincarnation be a law of nature, 
as many hold, do these poor 
modern Cenutes think that the 
tide will heed their interdicts ? 

Part of the unwritten Credo of 
Western thought is that belief in 
superphysical powers znd forces is 
unworthy of serious minds. The 
average ecucated man would as 
soon confess to a belief in Santa 
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Claus, the Christmas sprite, pran- 
cing reindeer, chimney descent 
and all, as to belief that there 
might be anything in Magic but 
fraud or jugglery. He would 
think himself fit subject for a luna- 
cy commission if he admitted any 
power in man not prop2rly aczred- 
ited by modern science. One step 
in that direction and he might 
find, oh, horror! that he had 
cpened wide the door to belief in 
so-called superstitions he had 
thought were safely bottled up like 
the djinn of old and sunk to the 
bottom of the sea. 

They have been so sure of their 
strength, these modern minds, that 
they have let themselves be lulled 
zo sleep by the blandishments of ` 
pride, as Samson yielded to 
Delilah’s wiles. Like him, they lie 
securely bound ; the Philistines of 
narrowness and of delusions mani- 
fold are upon them. Individuals 
can arise in their strength and 
strike the shackles from their 
minds, but they must recognize 
first that they are bound. All 
honour to the few who brave the 
crowd! Thrice fortunate they who 
can break through the vicious 
circle of modern influence and 
come up above the vapours ! 


WHITHER GOETH THE SOUL? 


[ Below we print two articles, both dealing with the immortal nature of 
the Soul. The first is by the well-known biographer and playwright, Clifford 
Bax, who accepts Reincarnation because of his own intuitive perception. The 
other is by K. R. Srinivasiengar of Mysore University, who examines the theories 
of modern psychophilosophy in the light of ancient doctrines.—Eps. ] 


I—MY VIEW OF REINCARNATION 


Reincarnation is an idea which a 
vast majority of Western persons 
are not disposed to consider serious- 
ly, and the objections which people 
bring against it are almost innumer- 
able. It has never taken root 
in the West, and perhaps it never 
will. Our forefathers, 
that the Bible was dictated by the 
Master of the Universe, naturally 
ignored the reincarnation-idea be- 
cause, had it been true, God would 
presumably have mentioned it. I 
am aware, of course, that some 
theosophical writers attempted to 
show that the New Testament” re- 
fers to the theory twice: firstly 
when the disciples reported that 
“some say that He is Elias,” and 
secondly when they asked whether 
the man, blind from birth, was 
suffering on account of his own 
sins or these of his parents; but it 
is said that those passages do not 
imply a belief in reincarnation as 
it is generally understood and, in 
view of his answers, no one could 
claim that Jesus maintained the 
idea. 

In these days not many people 
disregard a belief because it is not 
sanctioned by the Bible. In these 





* In the U. L. T. Pamphlet No. 8—Reincarnation in 


believing: 


days, on the other hand, most 
people reject the reincarnation-idea 
simply because they do not believe 
that there is anything which could 
reincarnate. Now, since I want at 
the present moment to explain my 
attitude toward this ancient idea, 
it is obvious that if I had first to 
explain why I think that the soul 
exists, I should never come to my 
theme at all. I must therefore 
take for granted that, in one way 
or another, we do survive death ; 
and I ought to add that I speak 
about reincarnation with no author- 
ity and shall give merely my own 
view of the matter. 


H 


First, then, let us see why it is 
that a good many persons are in- 
stantly attracted by the theory. 
Well, there are people, foolish but 
sometimes also charming, who re- 
spond to it because they immedi- 
ately use it to fan their self-import- 
ance. How many Cleopatras, how 
many Napoleons, are walking 
among us, unrecognised! Once, too, 
I met a man, well-known in the 
newspaper world, who confided to 
me that he was “ Shakespeare,— 
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resting”. It is much less often 
that we come across anyone like a 
certain other man, a more modest 
creature, who informed me that be 
had been eaten to death by rats 
during the French Revolution: to 
which, I regret to sav, he added 
that I had been responsible for his 
gruesome end but that he had lonz 
since forgivenme. Tte reincarne- 
tion-idea, as we all know, is a forc- 
ing-house for fantasizs, and th2 
absurdity of our Cleopatras and 
Napoleons does much to bring it 
into disrepute. 

Some peopl2, again, conclude 
that reincarnazion is a Zact because 
they have had a vision or a dream 
—J have had sach a dream, myself, 
—which carried with it all the feel- 
ing of a vivid recollection: or it 
may be that they have known the 
experience which Rossetti recordec 
in the lines :— 

I have been here before, . 
But when or how I cannot tell : 
I know the graes beyond the door, 


The keen sweet smell, 
The sighing sourd, the ligkts ome the 
ore. 


An experience of this kind may 
be impressive 2nough -o make us 
feel morally certain that we must 
have been to some plaze, or have 
encountered scme person. in a pre- 
vious life : but it will probably not 
be long before a wiseacre assures 
us that we get this peculiar sensa- 
tion of “ knowing it all ” simply be- 
cause there ave times when one 
lobe of the bran functions a little 
bit later than the other lobe. There 
is, so far as I am aware, not the 
slightest evidence for this assertior 


but, having a scientific flavour, it- 


satisfies many people, At least we 
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‘find here a first warning thaz al- 


most any experience may be iter 
preted in a dozen ways. 

There are, too, other persons, of 
more exacting intellect, who adopt 
the reincarnation-idea because, 
taken together with the twin idea 
of karma, it seems, better ‘than 
any other doctrine, to render the 
crossword puzzle of life almost in- 
telligible. And lastly, there are 
people who recognise that the idea 
is true as soon zs they hear of it, 
and who are unable not to believe 
it. Occasionally, even. chilcren 
will discover it for themselves. 


Ii 


Leaving aside all those who “do 
not believe in the soul” and who 
therefore cannot take ary interest 
in the reincarnation-idea, what are 
the most usual objections wkich 
people advance against it? There 
are many—most of them based up- 
on misconceptions of the theory— 
and I can instance only a faw. 
One man may feel that it is absurd 
to ccnceive that the entire person- 
ality of George Brown or Naacy 
Green will persist indefinitely. An- 
other may declare that nobody has 
really recollected a past life, and 
that if all of us have lived many 
times, then humanity as a whole 
would not be unconscicus of the 
fact. A spiritualist might contend 
that if reincarnation were true, 
then the spirits and cortrols who 
speax through mediums would tri- 
umphantly announce the truth. 
And finally, a great many pecple 
assume that the idea must be only 
an oriental dream because it was 
put forward so long ago and 
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in pre-scientific times. They feel 
that all sound knowledge began 
with Darwin, that pre-Darwinian 
thinkers were necessarily playing 
only with day-dreams and guess- 
work, and that no modern person 
need pay much attention to the 
ideas of anyone who could never 
have heard of evolution, psycho- 
analysis or the ductless glands. 


IV 


Even if it is true, reincarnation 
would of necessity be almost im- 
possible to prove intellectually. 
Supposing, for -example, that a 
child (as seems to have happened 
in India) were to recall events in 
the family-life which occurred be- 
fore his birth ? Even such evidence 
can be explained in various ways. 
I know a school-girl, born during 
an air-raid, who is obsessed by a 
terror of war and by a dread of 
being poisoned. This looks like a 
memory, but it would convince no 
critic. I know another school-girl 
who, when she was about seven or 
eight, used to tell her father (a 
distinguished man) that she had 
been in the great war. She went 
so far as to describe some of the 
cities in the French war-zone. Her 
father, who was once as good a 
sceptic as anyone could wish for, 
received a planchette-message that 
his daughter had been an officer in 
one of the Yorkshire regiments 
and had been killed in action. The 
father then asked the little girl 
what kind of clothes she wore 
when she was in France; and, after 
describing a khaki uniform, she 
said “There was a funny thing, 
just here. It was like this.” She 
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next began to scribble and sud- 
denly, while she wes doing so, she 
exclaimed “I know! It was a 
Tudor rose.” Here again a careful 
or obstinate critic would suggest 


‘that telepathy between the father 


and the daughter might account 
for the whole incident. And it 
might, but that does not prove 
that telepathy is the true explana- 
tion. 

It is, in fact, only if we conceive 
that an entire personality passes in- 


‘tact through the major operation 


of death and back again into life 
that wé shall expect much evidence 
of this kind: and from the little 
that we can learn or surmise con- 
cerning the after-death adventures 
of the soul, it seems clear that 
when it enters a new set of condi- 
tions it loses more and more of its 
terrene characteristics. Our minds 
are made very largely by our cir- 
cumstances; and another “world” 
would change us more thoroughly 
than any mere sojourn, however 
long, in another part of the fam- 
iliar earth. Indeed, the best advo- 
cates of the reincarnation-idea sug- 
gest that, between one life and 
another, the soul (or whatsoever 
we choose to call the persisting 
principle) gradually sheds more 
and more of its earth-won knowl- 
edge, memories and peculiarities 
until, finally, it succeeds in extract- 
ing an essence, as it were, from its 
experience of life. The idea in its 
best form, then, does not imply 
that Virgil, for example, would 
return to this world as a perfect 
replica of the Roman poet, but 
rather that the mind which was 
once Virgil would return with the 
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same essential tendencies. In this 
connection, t23, we shall do well to 
consider th2 bold idza which 
figures in Geraldine Cummins’s 
automatically written kook, The 
Road to Immertality. Ic this book 
we find a statement that the souls 
of people are not sharply separated, 
as their bodies are; that every per- 
son is a part df a group-soul, some- 
what as a number of cels make up 
a physical organism ; and that after 
death each soul becomes slowly 
reabsorbed irto the group-soul with 
which it has an affinity. Leonardo 
da Vinci, therefore, may have 
been only rie most effective rep- 
resentative of a group-soul which 
' includes, let us say, a thousand 
persons. If tais were true, it would 
be seldom that any one soul would 
recollect the details of any partic- 
ular life in zhe past. 

The only other way in which we 
could prove that reincarnation 
is a fact would be td see it in 
action, and <his, manifzstly, would 
be an achisvement of the utmost 
difficulty. Theosophical writers 
used tò declare that, as a rule, there 
is an interval of about fifteen 
hundred years between one life 
and anoth=r. Buddhists, I under- 
stand, maintain that there need be 
hardly any interval at all: and 
indeed, urcer different time-condi- 
tions, a sozu after deazh might well 
pass through a thousand ex- 
periences in what we can only call 
amoment Everyone knows how 
much may be experienced in a 
moment of mere sleep. Whether 
the intervel is long or brief, a very 
high state of vision must be neces- 
sary before anyone can actually 


perceive the operation of a law 
which extends from life to life and 
across the abyss of death. And 
here we dispose of the spiritualist’s 
objection: for we have no ground 
for supposing that death makes 
anyone more capable ihan h2 was 
during life of detecting so prafound 
and intricate a process. 


V 


For most of us, therefore, re- 
incarnation must remain a philo- 
sophical idea. We cannot prove it, 
as a physicist can prove the law of 
gravity, because we lack the neces- 
sary equipment: but gravity was 
at work in the world a very long 
time before men apprehended it. 
intellectually, and reincarnation 
may have affected millions ofpeople 
who were quite unaware of it. 
Why, then, would some of us, 
having so little evidence (if indeed 
we have any), be willing to say 
that we believe reincarnation to be 
a truth? Well, perhaps it is only a 
physical fact which can be de- 
monstrated to the contentment of 
every sane person. I think that 
there are some ideas which ring 
true upon the mind. I think it 
more than probable that many 
truths about ourselves and the uni- 
verse around us can be apprehend- 
ed only by intuition or that sense 
of truth which, in my judgment, 
we possess. I would nə ‘more 
attempt to satisfy another man’s 
intellect that we continually go to 
and fro between death and life 
than that, if he were more sensitive, 
he would understand why some 
people derive deep happiness from 
fine poetry. Reincarnation is an 
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idea which seems either true or 
unthinkable. In addition to this 
feeling of its truth, we have, for 
what they are worth in argument, 
our sense of familiarity with certain 
historical periods or even with 
certain places which still exist. 
And lastly, if we are satisfied that 
the soul will survive death, we may 
wonder how it fares on the further 
side of that change, and ask our- 
selves whence came the souls that 
are for ever trooping through the 
archway of birth, and come to the 
conclusion that nothing could be 


more in keeping with the pro- 
cesses of nature than that the souls 
of the newly-born should come 
from the world of the dead,—even 
as the soul, when its body is broken 
or outworn, passes, in our belief, 
from this world into another where 
it digests the experience of life, 
smoothes out the many creases of 
memory, becomes for an instant 
something mightier than any single 
personality, and tnen, recreated by 
this purging, returns to pursue its 
everlasting purpose of apprehend- 
ing truth and of manifesting love. 


CLIFFORD BAX 


` I],THE MIND-BODY PROBLEM IN RELATION TO HUMAN 
SURVIVAL 


Various theories have been held 
regarding the nature of mind and 
its relation to the body. Neo-Rea- 
lists of all types generally accept 
emergent evolution as the modus 
operandi of Nature. This is fast 
becoming a favourite dogma in 
contemporary thought. It declares 
that on a basic framework of 
matter (Lloyd Morgan) or space- 
time (S. Alexander) higher and yet 
higher entities, not predictable be- 
fore, “emerge” from a new end 
effective form of relatedness of the 
elements of the previous stage, e.g., 
space-time, electronic charges, 
atoms, molecules, biocules, life, 
mind, reflective thought. Morgan, 
however, explicitly states that 
though there is emergence im mind 
of higher and yet higher levels of 
perception and consciousness, there 


is no emergence of mind from that 
which is no wise mental.* At every 
level of the pyramid of evolution, 
there are psychical correlates to 
the physical emergents, and it is 
out of such rudimentary “other 
than physical” factors that mind 
as we know it emerges at last at 
the stage of vital relatedness.t 

In Alexander’s theory of mind, 
which is also Neo-Realistic, space- 
time is the matrix of the whole 
gamut of evolution, and even at 
this basal level time is spoken of 
as the “mind of space.}” This 
means merely that “ alike in the 
matrix of finite things and in all 
finite things there is something of 
which, on the highest level we 
know of finite existents. mind is 
the counterpart or correspondent ” 
and which performs “to them the 





* Mind at the Cross-ways, pp 172, 25-28. 
} Space, Time and Deity, Vol. I, p. 38, 


} Ibid., p. 61. 
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office of consciousness to out 
brains.”* And in the organism in 
which mind has fully emerged, 
although the mental and the phys- 
ical processes are identical, ‘“men- 
tal process is ... something new, 
a fresh creation,” tł a new quality 
acquired by a neural process of a 
certain level of development. 

It has always seemed to me a 
matter for some surprise that in 
the West philosophers in general, 
unlike Eastern thinkers, should 
have founded their conclusions 
solely on facts of normal life and 
waking experience (jagrat) and 
ignored dream-life (swapia), deep 
sleep (sushupti), and supernormal 
phenomena generally (turiya). It 
is only recently that two eminent 
thinkers, one a psycholcgist, Dr. 
McDougall,t and the other a 
philosopher of Cambridge, Dr.C. D. 
Broad, have thought psychical and 
supernormal phenomena worthy of 
serious discussion in scientific and 
philosophical works. Dr. Broad, 
after a prolonged study of medium- 
istic phenomena, observad both 
in personal experience and in the 
recorded evidence of eminent and 
unimpeachable authorities, con- 
cludes that something which pos- 
sesses some of the attributes of 
mentality survives the death of 
the body and is able to relate itself 
to the mind of a living person, £. €., 


Mind as such, however, does not 
survire.§ 

This something Dr. Broad calls 
“the psychic factor”. I= possesses 
only some of the attributes of mind 
and persists only for a certain 
perioc after the dissolution of 
mind and body.? Mind as we 
know it is an emergent upcn a 
combimation of this psychic factor 
and a bodily factor. This is what 
Dz. Broad calls the “Compcund 
Taeory ” of mind which is a modi- 
fication of the theory known as 
“Zmergent Materialism” (that 
mind emerges purely from a phys- 
ical basis). On this theory all that . 
we need suppose is simply that the 


persisting “psychic factor” com- 


bines with the material orgarism 
of the medium to form “a little 
temporary mind or ‘mindkin,’ ”** 
orthat it combines with a series of 
organisms to form a successive 
series of minds (in the case of 
metempsychosis tt). 

The recognition of a “psychic 
factor ” which persists after death 
and which is able to unite with a 
living organism is, it will be ad- 
mitted. a very great step taken by ` 
contemporary thought in the di-ec- 
tion of unravelling the mystery of 
mind. But why does not Dr. Broad 
pursue further this persisting 
“ psychic factor ” and discover its 
necessary implications and condi- 
tions ? 





to possess the body of the medium. 


* Space, Tone and Deity, p. 44. 


t Ibid. p.?. 


{ Modern Materialism and Exner gent Evolution, Chapt2r IV. McDougall, a severe critic of 
Watsonian behaviourism, concludes, on a survey of the Zacts of memory and psychical re- 
search, that mind has a non-spatial, i. e., immaterial, srgarisation and though it may mamfest 
Itself through the medium of a material organism, itis no: in its own nature borne down to 


any 


§ The Mind and Its Place in Nature, Chapter xii. 


tt Thid, p. 551. 


q Ibid., pp. 540-541. ** Ibid, p.540. 
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Mr. C. E. M. Joad has pointed 
out that if mind is supposed to be 
emergent upon a combination of a 
psychical and a bodily factor, it 
cannot escape traces of the mat- 
eriality which has gone to its 
making. This means that it would 
then be impossible “to maintain 
the sharp distinction between 
mind and brain, that is, between 
mind and body, upon which as 
vitalists we must insist.”* And 
since Dr. Broad maintains this 
distinction,t his theory of mind’s 
emergence would result in a funda- 
mental self-contradiction. 

Further, if the “ psychic factor ” 
in Broad’s theory is the residuum 
left behind after the dissolution of 
mind and body, it cannot exist 
prior to the mind (and Dr. Broad 
does not say that it does); but in 
that case with what does the 
bodily factor combine in order to 
produce mind? The same difficulty 
arises in connection with the 
bodily factor. 

Again, the “psychic factor,” ex 
hypothesi, is not material for Dr. 
Broad. If what we know as mind 
can according to him exist only 
in conjunction with a body, how 
can something which is less than 
mind “persist” even “for a time” 
or “at intermediate times”; with- 
out it? What becomes of it finally ? 
If it is destroyed, what is meant by 
saying that an immaterial entity is 
destroyed? If it continues to exist, 
how does it exist, what kind of life 
does it lead? And how is an im- 
material something able to unite 
with the material body of the 


medium ? 

If only Dr. Broad had studied 
authentic Theosophical works like 
Madame Blavatsky’s The Secret 
Doctrine, I feel sure he would then 
have perceived that the “psychic 
factor ” which is said to persist for 
a time after the death of the body is 
really what is called in Theosophy 
the Astral Body, Linga Sharira, 
Design Body. He is right in think- 
ing that itis not a mind but that 
“it may carry modifications due to 
experiences which happened ”$ to 
the individual while alive. But 
then it is not entirely different 
from matter, for it consists “ of 
matter of very fine texture as com- 
pared with the visible body, and 
has a great tensile strength” and 
possesses an “elasticity permit- 
ting its extension to a considerable 
distance. It is flexible, plastic, 
extensible, and strong. The matter 
of which it is composed is electrical 
and magnetic in its essence. 1” 

And yet since “subconscious 
perception and latent memory” 
are located in it, “ it retains all the 
memories of the life lived by the 
man, and thus reflexly and automat- 
ically can repeat what the dead man 
knew, said, thought and saw”.** 
As, however, it is devoid of mind 
and conscience and spirit, it has no 
independent knowledge of its own 
real state or surroundings to im- 
part, and this explains Broad’s ob- 
servation that the dead men, alleg- 
ed to communicate with the living, 
are singularly reticent about their 
present life, occupations, etc. 
After the death of the physical 





* Matter, Life and Value, pp. 162-163. + Op. cdt, pp. 438-439. { Ibid, pp 540-541, 


§ Ibid.. p. 540, 


T W. Q. Judge, The Ocean of Theosophy, p. 39. 


t» Ibid, p. 42, 
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body, this “Astral Body” is releas- 
ed and “becomes the shell of th2 
once living man and requires tim2 
to dissipate ’’.* 

If then the “ Astral Body ” is not 
mind or the basis of mind, what is ? 
It seems to me that a synthesis of 
the elements of truth in Alexander, 
` Morgan and American Neo-Real- 
lism is necessary in order to arrive 
at the Eastern view of mind. E 
the “neutral stuff” of Americar 
Neo-Realists is interpreted as the 
space-time of Alexander, then this 
same space-time is the Ultimate 
Reality for Esotericism a$ well 
( but in a higher sense than Alexan- 
der’st). But the emergence of 
mind (Madame Blavatsky employs 
the phrase, “ the emergence of con- 
sciousness ”t ) isto be interpreted 
not in Alexander’s or Broad’s sense 
as the emergence of an absolutely 
new quality, but in Morgan’s sense 
as the emergence of higher levels 
of consciousness from rudimentary 
psychical factors. And it must 
once for all be understood that in 
Esoteric as well as in Indian philos- 
ophy generally, there is no radical 
distinction between mind and mat- 
ter, life and non-life, like that usual- 
ly held in Western thought. This, 
however, requires a qualification, 
lest it should be interpreted behav- 
iouristically to mean that thought 
is a form of brain sécretion. Says 
Madame Blavatsky :— 

Spirit (or Consciousness) and Matter 


* Ibid., p. 42. For further details regardin 
Ocean of Theosophy, 


Chapters v, vi, 


+ The Secret Doctrine, Vol. I, pp. 35, 37. 
§ Ibid, Vol. L p. 15. 
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are, however, to be regardad, not as in- 
dependent realities, but as the two 
facets or aspects of the Absolute (Para- 
b-ahm), which constitute the basis of 
conditioned Being whether subjective 
or objective.8 

I am not sure whether Occultism 
would accept the psycho-physical 
parallelism of Spinoza, or the simi- 
lar doctrine of universal concom- 
itance of Lloyd Morgan, or “the 
panpsychism” of J. A. Thomson.¢ 
Ir one place at least Madame 
B.avatsky writes that “every phys- 
ical point is but the phenomenal 
expression of the noumenal, meta- 
physical point.”’** This is, however, 
more a Leibnizien tenet and the 
following extracts probably may 
reveal’ the heart of Esotericism 
much better on this question of the. 
relation between mind and matter. 


Tt may be correctly stated that were 
Leibnitz and Spinoza’s systems recon- 
ciled, the essence and Spirit of esoteric 
ph-losophy would be made to appear. 
From the shock of the two...emerge 
the truths of the Archaic doctrine. 
Both: opposed the metaphysics of Des- 
cartes. His idea of the contrast 
of two substances—Extension and 
Thought—radically differing from 
each other and mutually irreducible, 
was too arbitrary and too unphilo- 
sorhical for them. Thus Leiknitz made 
of the two Cartesian substances two 
attributes of one universal unity, in 
which he saw God. Spinoza recognised 
but one universal indivisible substance, 
anc. absolute ALL, like Parabrahmam. 
.. There was but ONE for Spinoza; 
for Leibnitz an infmitude of Beings, 
from, and in, the One. Hence, though 


Pema H Dody and ies cate i Seaton, id 


t Ibid, Vol. I, p. 15. 


- mental as well as 


two aspects . . 
material, physical as well as psychical.” { Contembarary British Philosophy, p. 325.) 


** The Secret Doctrine, VoL I, p. 630. 
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both admitted but one real Entity, 
while Spinoza made it impersonal and 
indivisible, Leibnitz divided his personal 
Deity into a number of divine and 
semi-divine Beings... 

Now, if these two teachings were 
blended together and each corrected 
by the other,—and foremost of all the 
One Reality weeded of its personality— 
there would remain as sum total a true 
spirit of esoteric philosophy in them. 
(S. D., I, pp. 628-629). 


This sum total she analyses into 
“the impersonal, attributeless, ab- 
solute divine essence ” on the one 
hand, and “the as invisible, yet 


comprehensible Presence (Mulapra- . 


kriti). . . from which evolve the 
numberless hierarchies of intel- 
ligent Egos, of conscious as of semi- 
conscious. . .Beings, whose essence 
is spiritual Force, whose Substance 
is the Elements and whose Bodies 
(when needed) are the atoms.” 

Mind then exists throughout 
Nature and this accords well 
with Morgan’s conception.* Says 
Madame Blavatsky :— 

Descartes denied soul to the animal, 
Leibnitz endowed, as the Occultists do, 
“the whole creation with mental life, 
this being, according to him, capable of 
infinite gradations.” (S. D., I, p. 627). 





* Mind at the Cross- ways, p. 26, 





“And this,” she continues, quoting 
from J. T. Mertz’s Leibnitz, “at 
once widened the realm of mental 
life, destroying the contrast of 
animate and inanimate matter ; it 
did yet more—it reacted on the 
conception of matter, of the 
extended substance” (I, p. 628), 
showing that matter is in its es- 
sence nothing but mind. 

Mind then does survive the death 
both of the physical and of the 
Astral Body or Linga Sharira. If ma- 
teriality “persists” why should not 
mentality “survive”? For accord- 
ing to Esotericism, mind (Manas) 
is connected with two immortal 
principles, discernment (Buddhi) 
and Spirit (Atma) forming the Im- 
mortal Triad in man. Hitherto, 
of course, psychic research has 
not been able to reveal the exis- 
tence of anything higher than the 
persisting Astral Body; but I am 
convinced that itis only through the 
study and developmentof the higher 
psychic powers of man that the 
true nature of man can be realised, 
and not through the study of what 
passes for scientific psychology in 
our modern universities. 


K. R. SRINIVASIENGAR 





CONFUCIUS AND THE MODERN, STATE 


[ E. Dora Edwards, D. Litt., of the School of Oriental Studies in London, 
was Reader in Chinese at the University of London in 1931. She writes of China 
from intimate experience, having lived for six months in Peiping and for over 
six years in Manchuria. 


World conditions to-day resemble the state of China when Confucius began 
his lasting work of reform. Then as now the world was in a hopelessly chzotic 
condition, and many thought the end had come. But Confucius arose and a new 
cycle opened in China. His motive for action is well revealed in the following :— 


“ One day Confucius lost his way in the country. Seeing two farmers 
working in the field, he sent one of his disciples to inquire the road. The two 
farmers, who were hermits, insulted the disciple and criticized Confucius for 
being so restless in his endeavour to get into office and to improve existing 
political conditions. One of them said : ‘ Disorder, like a swelling flcod, spread 
over the whole empire, and who is he that w:ll change the Stete for you ?’ Then 
the farmers continued to work, ‘paying no further attention to the questions put 
to them. When the disappointed disciple related to Confucius what had trans- 
pired, Confucius remarked sorrowfully: ‘I carnot associate with birds and 
beasts. If I associate not with my fellow-beings, with whom shall I associate ? 
If peace and order were prevailing in the empire, I would not care to change iz.’ ” 


And the method ? He “searched the Scriptures ” and harking back to his 
illustrious predecessors transmitted the Wisdcm of the Ages. “I only hand on: 
I cannot create new things,” he said. “TI believe -n the ancieats and therefore I 


love them. ”—Eps. ] 


At the end of the last century 
the pressure of Japan and the West 
compelled China to recognise the 
existence of a great and different 
world beyond the limits of the 
Middle Kingdom. So long as she 
had slept, secure in the rightness 
of the old tradition and incredulous 
of anything better, the old order 
continued in spite of internal dis- 
sensions and dynastic changes. 
But as the events of the nineteenth 
century more and more disturbed 
her security, a number of her 
leaders became convinced of the 


need for reform. Even before 1900 - 


Chang Chih-tung had pointed out 
the importance of the study of 
international law and political 
science; military reforms were 
undertaken about the same time; 


and, when the revolution of 1311 
occurred, bodies of well-trained 
troops were found on both sices. 
Similarly educational and juridical 
reforms were inaugurated, largely 
through the influence of K’ang Yu- 
wei; but the most sweeping change 
was tbe official promulzation in 
1905 of a projected new form of 
government. This envisaged the 
representation of the people after 
a preparatory pericd which would 
come te an end in 1917. But the 
situatian developed rapidly. Grow- 
ing knowledge of the mechanisad, 
scientifc west, of new and various 
political systems, of modes of 
thought entirely strange, spread 
dissatisfaction with the tardiness 
of the proposed changes. and the 
Manchu house, unable to enter the 
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promised land, gave place to the 
republic in 1911. 

When revolution broke out, it 
was neither a popular movement 
nor the direct consequence of agi- 
tation. From 1895 Sun Yat-sen 
had worked steadily to bring about 
a rising, but his attempts and 
those of other reformers failed. 
Popular support was lacking, and, 
when rebellion came, it flared up 
as the result of the injustice 
of the government towards cer- 
tain railway shareholders in the 
distant province of Ssii-ch’uan. 
The proposed reforms, which 
had been first of all political, eco- 
‘nomic and social, had neither 
interested nor touched the vast 
rural population, which indeed 
even to-day remains politically 
inert. Old bottles cannot contain 
new wine, as the leaders of the 
reform movement came to realise, 
and they therefore began to plan 
the psychological reconstruction 
of the nation. 

But the revolution did not really 
place China in the hands of the re- 
formers: she swiftly fell under the 
power of the war-lords, with whom 
the welfare of the country was 
second to their own interests. Un- 
rest was still further increased by 
the numerous parties and factions 
which formed a confused and ever- 
changing political background to 
a succession of civil wars. Out of 
this welter of dissension emerged 
one party which was to prove it- 
self stronger than the rest. As 
soon asthe republic had been set 
up, the revolutionary group which 
had supported Sun Yat-sen’s efforts 
to overthrow the Manchus resolved 


itself into the People’s, or National- 
ist, Party (Kuo min tang). As the 
largest and most influential group 
in the parliament of 1912, it inspir- 
ed the drafting cf a constitution, 
and was the bitterest opponent of 
Yuan Shih-k’ai’s presidential policy 
though Sun had been responsible 
for his appointment. Part at least 
of the strength of the Nationalists 
appears to have lain in the fact 
that from the beginning they have 
had a definite constructive policy. 
Externally they seek full recogni- 
tion of China’s equality with other 
nations ; while so far as the internal 
situation is concerned their declared 
programme is the overthrow of 
militarism and the betterment of 
the masses. The introduction into 
China of the communism which 
has marked the left wing since 
about 1923 when Sun Yat-sen fell 
under the influence of Soviet Russia, 
forms no part of the official party 
programme ; and the death of Sun 
in 1925 may well have relieved the 
Nationalist leaders of a burden. 
But even the most strenuous oppon- 
ents of the living politician did 
not fear to place in the hands of 
the whole Chinese people as a 
sacred book the full text of the lec- 
tures in which Sun, whose death was 
followed by his immediate apoth- 
eosis, elaborated his three prin- 
ciples of national liberty, political 
equality and economic brotherhood. 
These he explained as amounting 
to “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people,” the 
meaning of which is, he said, “that 
the nation is the common property 
of all the people, that the govern- 
ment is administered in common by 
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all the people, that the profits are 
enjoyed by all the people in 
common.” He added :— 

According to that theory not only 
will the people be communistic in re- 
gard to the state, but everything else 
will be in common. When the people 
have everything in common in regard 
to the state they will truly have attain- 
ed ...e.- to the “great common- 
wealth ” so as wished for by Con- 
fucius.* 

. Of dies three principles only 
one was entirely strange to Chinese 
thought. Theoretically, at least, 
the Confucian ideal included the 
principle that the people ‘is the 
state, and governing meant acting 
for the benefit of the people. But, 
while Sun Yat-sen advocated equal 
political rights for a people stirred 
to national consciousness, neither 
Confucius nor his school envis- 
aged a state other than one in 
which the masses were kept 
ignorant of the art of governing. 
What Confucius desired to see was 
an educated class governing not by 
means of punishment but by the 
force of example, and a people 
trained to follow the example thus 
set. It is not possible, as some 
writers attempt to do, to recon- 
struct the ancient Chinese system 
of government in terms of modern 
political thought. On the other 
hand there is no doubt that the 
Confucian concept is that of the 


modern idealist, who looks upon ' 


the state not only as a legal but 
also as an ethical and moral insti- 
tution. Confucius conceived the 
state in its political, social and 
ethical aspects as an organic whole, 
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and advanced theories always in 
accordance with this view. The 
earliest, purely family stage of 
gcvernment was breaking down, 


„ard a new stage was gradually 


being evolved out of the chaotic 
conditions of the time. This new 
stage represented what has been 
called “an autocracy superimposed 
onademocracy”. Until the end of 
the Manchu dynasty the family 
remaired the unit in the social and 
economic structure of tae empire, 
while politically a highly central- 
ised edminstrative system was 
developed. The function of govern- 
ment, was largely protective. It 
m<intained an army; it administer- 
ed criminal law through its various 
grades of magistrates; and in 
return it levied and collected taxes. 
Foz the rest, control was vested in 
heads of families and in village 
headmen or groups cf village 
elders, while economic authority 
rested with the guilds, through 
which commercial law was largely 
administered. 

As Eas been pointed out by one 
Ch:nese writer,t Confucius did not 
formulate any ideal system of 
government. Forms are outgrown 
as society develops, and are never 
universally satisfactory, but in so 
far as the purpose of government 
is to adjust the relations between 
society and the individuél, certain 
principles may be laid down which 
are universal and permanent. 
Confucius was no revolutionary, 
but neither was he as corservative 
as Lao Tzti. He recognised the in- 
evicability-of the change that was 








=- D’Elia, S. J, The Trifle Demis of Sun Yat-son, p. 476. 
+ Liang Ch’i-ch'ao Political Principles of Confucianism, 2. 33. 
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taking place and knew that “ inac- 
tion” and “ non-interference” were 
words no longer effective. Yet it 
was to save the old ideals from ex- 
tinction that he travelled from 
state to state, making himself un- 
popular by his efforts to persuade 
the princes that the new “autoc- 
racy” should, and could, be built 
up on the same fundamental princi- 
ples as had actuated the rulers of 
China’s “ golden age”. This was 
the “ great commonwealth” so ard- 
ently wished for by him—an econ- 
omic and ethical Utopia and rot 
a political democracy.* The thecry 
advanced in relation to ancient 
Indiat that the state existed to 
uphold Dharma, that is, to maintain 
the moral order and the social equi- 
librium, and that all must accept 
their place in the scheme of things 
in order to improve that place 
at each rebirth, has only a limited 
counterpart in Chinese thought. 
The religious aspect is entirely ab- 
sent, and the end is the present 
good of the state (the people as a 
whole ) and not that of the individ- 
ual hereafter. But the careful ad- 
justment of human relationships 
by means of that untranslatable 
quality “ Jen ” which is in effect so- 
cial virtue (man’s humanity to man) 
and “ii,” the outward and visible 
sign of this inward grace, are at the 
root of the Confucian concept of the 
state. Those fitted to rule are those 
in and by whom these two qualities 
are most clearly displayed; and it 
is the duty of the king as the re- 


presentative of the state to dis- 
cover such men and promote them 
to office. Thus the state is not an 
external force, driving each to do 
his part in achieving social har- 
mony, but is itself the harmonising 
element. “The king is the wind 
and the people the grass; when 
the wind blows over it the grass 
must bend,” may have more than 
one interpretation. 

In the view of Confucius, har- 
mony, or social solidarity, could no 
longer be induced by non-interfer- 
ence. New conditions demanded 
new methods, and social harmony 
was possible only when the five rela- 
tionships were correctly adjusted. 
And these, he held, had not only 
ceased to be self-adjusting, they 
were no longer even understood. 
“ What is needed is to rectify 
names!” he exclaimed. We speak 
of the five relationships of prince 
and subject, father and son, hus- 
band and wife, brother and bro- 
ther, friend and friend, but 
now, though the terms are still 
used, their true connotation has 
departed; when a man has killed 
his prince we still speak of prince 
and subject, though one or the 
other, according to the justice of 
the deed, must have forfeited the 
name; similarly, even when father 
and son are lost to the relation- 
ship which should exist between 
them, we still speak of father and 
son; and so it is with the essen- 
tials of the whole social structure ; 
we say what we do not mean and 





* The text upon which Sun based this appeal to tradition has long been questioned by 
Chinese critics, even if the communistic interpretation given to it by him were not entirely un- 
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have “the name without the rea- 
lity”; the first requirement for 
the restoration of the state to its 
former excellence is to rectify 
names,—such was his argument, 
and indeed there can be no true 
reconstruction upon a foundation 
of confused thinking. 

The special emphasis which Con- 
fucius laid upon man in his relation 
to man left small place for individ- 
ualism. This may explain in part 
the rapid spread and the extraordi- 
nary influence of Buddhism in the 
centuries following the official ad- 
option of what came to be’ known 
as the Confucian system of govern- 
ment. Western ideas ccncerning 
the rights of the individual, partic- 
ularly as interpreted by Sun Yat- 
sen, have had much to do with the 
veneration in which the revolution- 
ary leader is held and the wide in- 
fluence which his teachings have 
gained in China. ‘In no sense a 
great man, he was undeniably a 
great force,”—words applied to Sun 
on the day after his death,* that 
might, with equal truth, be spoken 


of Confucius. Sincerely convinced 
of the special nature of his mission, 
and undaunted by the impossibility 
of his self-imposed task, each 
scught in his own way the welfare 
of his people. Itis as yet too early 
to form any adequate judgment of 
Sun fer it is not possible to foretell 
waat will be the effect of western 
socialistic and communistic theo- 
ries superimposed on Chinese ideals 
ard modes of theught. One thing 
is certain ; the introduction of revo- 
lucionary principles is rot in itself 
sufficient to change the fibre of the 
Chinese mind, and Sun himself, in 
spite of his weszern training and 
the radical difference of his doc- 
trines from those of China before 
the revolution, must ever remain 
an exemple of the influence of the 
thought of the past upon the pre- 
sent. Education may do much to 
pr2pare the ground, but a nation- 
alism built entirely upon other than 
Chinese foundations, if not fore- 
doomed to failure, must seriously 
retard the progress which China so 
ardently desires. 


E. D. EDWARDS 


* North China Daly News, 13th March, 1925. 


THE SYMBOL 


[ In our February number was published “The First Abyss: A Chapter in 
Autobiography,” by Theophilus who now writes .the following sympathetic 
character study. It attempts an interpretation of the value of a symbol to the 
human heart and indirectly brings in an instance of the working of a well-known 


occult law.—Eps. ] 


f 


Whatever reality things possess must be 


looked for in them before or after they have 
passed like a flash through the material 
world ; but we cannot cognise any such exist- 
ence directly, so long as we have sense-instru- 
ments which bring only material existence in- 
to the field of our consciousness. 


She had no fear, but her pride 
leapt into a gréat flame of resent- 
ment and anger. She could find no 
fault in herself that might justify 
this stroke as a sign of judgment. 
Tt was not judgment. There was no 
eternal mind, no deliberation, no 
purpose in the universe. There was 
nothing but a fortuitous concur- 
rence of atoms that in obedience to 
some vast indifferent law, combined 
and recombined into an infinity of 
meaningless patterns, no one of 
which was of greater or less impor- 
tance than any other. In the begin- 
ning had been chaos and to chaos 
all things would in time return. 
And between chaos and chaos 
came these patterns of hetero- 
geneity; the accidental products 
of differentiation ; nebulae and in- 
credibly great stars; the white 
mass of the sun, the gross solidity 
of the cooling earth, the brief pro- 
liferation of a million life forms 
presenting, in the fugitive moments 


—THE SECRET DOCTRINE, I, 39-40. 


that intervened between excessive 
heat and that ultimate cold of 
death in which all movement ceas- 
ed, the delusive appearance of 
order and reason. 

That had been her father’s ex- 
planation of the Kosmos and 
now for the first time she saw 
that he had been right. Until this 
senseless blow had fallen upon 
her, she had believed in an inherent 
justice and mercy that endowed 
the universe with love and beauty. 

Her life had steadily confirmed 
her in that belief. She had her 
mother’s love and if she could not 
love her father, she greatly admir- 
ed the sturdy force of his fine in- 
tellect, the pride of his magnificent 
assurance. He had been honoured 
by the world and his death had 
been spoken of as a great loss to 
mankind. 

Yet she and her mother had not 
greatly missed him when he died. 
He had been a man apart from the 
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warm intimacies of life, courteous 
and kind but lost among the deep 
abstractions of thought into 
which they could not follow him. 
And so soon after his death, life 
had suddenly flowered for her into 
a very ecstasy of love and beauty. 
She had wisely refrained from 
any boast, she guessed so truly the 
tolerant, condescending smile that 
would have replied to it, but she 
knew that the love between Andrae 
and herself had been of a quality 
different from that of her acquaint- 
ances, different from any that she 
had ever known. She had been 
aware of a curious stillness at their 
first meeting. When he spoke to 
` her, his voice had seemed to come 
out of a great silence. She had 
heard nothing but his voice; had 
been suddenly deaf to all the multi- 
tudinous sounds of the bustling 
world around her. Their conver- 
sation at that first meeting had 
been brief and insignificant, but for 
her it had had an effect of unique 
privacy. During those uncounted 
moments, the remainder of the 
world had ceased to exist for her. 
She had had a quiet certainty that 
they would meet again, and had 
waited, content and faithful, for 
his return. He, however, had had 
no such calm assurance of hope. 
He had been fretfully anxious to 
find her again, chafing at the tem- 
porary barrier that parted them. 
Yet when he had surmounted it, 
he had approached her dittidently 
as if unsure that she would wel- 
come him. It was not until after 
they had met many times that she 
was able to inspire him with her 
own deep certainty that the rest of 





their lives would unquestionably 
be spent together in the strength 
begotten of quiet and confidence. 

The rest of their lives! How 
strange it was that she who had 
known so much and so truly, had 
never doubted thet the years akead 
of thera would ke many. Andrae 
had sometimes allowed fear to 
come into his mind, had said that 
such happiness as theirs was too 
great to last, made references to 
the traditional jealousy of the gods. 
But she had always been able to 
still his anxiety, giving zo him out 
of the abundance of peace and 
calm in her own spirit. She had 
had nofear. She had believed that 
she was strong enough to com- 
mand happiness. 

And when the fatal stroke had 
been delivered, when, before the ` 
sacred offspring oŻ their union had 
yet sticred in her womb, they had 
come to tell her that he had fallen, 
none knew how, on to the rocks 
and been found there with a broken 
neck, all her teing had flared 
into revolt. She had not wept, 
nor lamented, nor stormed at fate; 
but all the peace of her soul had 
turned to anger. [n an instant her 
faith had gone from her, and opan- 
eyed aad in a deep silent wrath 
she had realised the vast indiffer- 
ence of a meaningless universe, in 
wh:ch <here was no eternal mind 
or Spiriz, no purpose, no power <or 
good or for evil. Life was no more 
to her Lenceforth than an unintelli- 
gible pageant, “a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury signi- 
fyirg nothing”. Shakespeare had 
known it. Her cwn father had 
known it. And now the blasting 
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truth had come to her, also. 

For her there could be no more 
hope. She and the child she bore 
in her body were but casual aggre- 
gations of atoms among the illim- 
itable host of atoms that clashed 
and warred together in one all- 
enclosing fantastic device. They 
might survive to what we know as 
old-age or they might be destroyed 
at any moment by a casual stroke 
of the shifting pattern. And whe- 
ther they or any other human be- 
ing lived or died was of no account 
here or for ever. 

Her mother’s love and pleading, 
the challenge to live for her child 
had no meaning for her. She was 
alone in the vacant wilderness be- 
yond which lay nothing but the 
horror of Medusa’s empty glare, 
and upon that she would gaze 
until her heart was turned to stone. 

As the year ripened and the child 
began to stir within her, she sat 
often on the cliff from which 
Andrae had fallen, and watched 
the play of the sea. She was never 
tempted to kill herself. She was 
too proud to strike her colours, too 
brave to surrender before whatever 
indifferently brutal attack might 
be offered by the crass nonentity 
of chance. She sat very still and 
heaped the fires of her inward hate 
and anger. 

She had been sitting there on the 
cliff for many hours when the 
evening came that brought her 
vision. No cloud had flawed the 
great arc of the sky since early 
morning. Beneath her the slow 
weight of the incoming tide slipped 
landwards in succeeding ripples so 
faint that the delicate music of 


their sibilant advance was no louder 
than the midnight whisper of a 
restless poplar. The sun that had 
changed from scoured brass to 
ruddy gold as it drew obliquely 
down from the open depths of the 
sky, glowed at last blood-red as it 
touched the steel-hard line of the 
horizon, and the track of its reflec- 
tion on the waters fell straight 
towards her as the stem of a 
gigantic letter T crowned by that 
glowing circle of fire. 

And with the transient writing 
of that symbol on sea and sky, 
some ‘deep, mysterious memory 
moved within her, some age-old 
association with the figure of Life. 
For an instant it seemed that the 
whispering of the sea changed to 
the faint melancholy music of a 
remote singing. But even as she 
watched, held motionless in a 
straining effort to recover that lost 
knowledge, the symbol changed. 
The sun was half-hidden now, but 
her imagination completed the 
circle and she saw it crossed by 
that single tense line of the sea’s 
edge. But although that pattern, 
too, held some vague meaning for 
her, she would have rejected it in 
her desire to recover the earlier 
illusion, had not the second symbol 
persisted, even when the sun was 
hidden. For then she saw the 
vast enclosing arc of the sky cross- 
ed by that single horizontal line, as 
if the whole great universe were 
intent on manifesting this single 
sign of wonder. 

Yet the hate and anger that 
burnt within her rejected that 
symbol as no more than another 
work of the ruling nonentity. That 
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effect of memcry and the warm 
emotion that had accompanied it, 
were attributable, she declared, to 
sentiment and superstition. But 
as one who boasting the sclidity of 
the material world may be startled 
by the tremors of an earthquake, 
so she who hac been so steadfast 
in unbelief had now to fight for the 
recovery of her footing. And when 
an hour later she turned towards 
home and saw the full circle of the 
rising moon crossed by the outflung 
branch of a withered p:ne, she 
threw up her arm before her face 
as if she would hide her eyes from 
the messenger of God. 

But in the days to come she 
could not forget that symbol which 
had been presented to her. She 
saw it perpetually in chance com- 
binations of the common effects of 
life, in the face of the clock when 
the two hands were in line, in en 
ash-tray crossed by the stick of a 
match, in the plate on which she 
laid her knife, kut most clearly of 
all burning in white fire against 
the darkness wnen she closed her 
eyes at night. 

In those days she became steadi- 
ly more and more aware of her 
own duality. On one sice were 
ranged the forces of her intellectual 
scepticism, brinzing with them, as 
she began to rezlise, the destroying 
emotions of fear, anger ard hate. 
On the other s.de there was this 
strange, unana_ysable resistance 
typified by a dream symbol. And 
presently she was asking herself 
why, if that symbol brought a sense 
of peace and quistude, she should so 
wilfully oppose it? Why, indeed, 
if the universe were no more than 


a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
should she deliberately choose con- 
flict? The answer came to her in- 
tuitively. The intellectual pride 
inherited from her father, preter- 
red conflict to humiliation. But of 
what use was that pride, she asked 
herself, if its only purpose was to 
bring division and torture? 

And after that the yeast of zhe 
Spirit began to work more rapidly 
within her. By degrees she ceased 
her opposition to it. and began to 
open her mind to the suggestions 
that sprang from the greet inner 
source of wisdom, acquired, though 
she did not as yet know it, through 
long ages of old experience. Sorae- 
times she would sit motionless for 
hours at a time, plunged in contem- 
plation, held by an intuition that 
she was on the verge of discovery, 
that if she continued to hold hər- 
self very still, knowledge would 
come to her, knowledge of some 
great eternal mystery for ever be- 
yond the reach of the physical 
senses. And although that knowl- 
edge was still just beyond her 
reach, her quietness and confiderce 
increased, calming her intellectual 
revolt and bringing the promise of 
a new unity. 

She had lived ascetically for 
many months before her son was 
born, and her confinement was 
quick and natural. Afterwards 
when her son had been taken from 
her, she lay outstretched with a 
feeling of vast relaxation, empti- 
ness, exhaustion. For a moment 
it seemed to her that she was fall- 
ing into a great darkness, and 
then that she saw with tke eyes of 
the Spirit, already separated frcm 
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her body and looking down upon 
it. 

And in that instant the wisdom 
she had sought came to her. She 
saw the outstretched form on the 
bed, as one of innumerable vehicles 
that had served her as a tempor- 
ary means of expression. She 
knew also that her partial recog- 
nition of the symbol that nad 
haunted her had come from the 
fount of her ancient knowledge. 
Once that symbol had been fam- 
iliar to her, the horizontal line had 
represented the “divine immacu- 
late Mother Nature,” the appear- 
ance, within the vast all-embracing 
circle of Infinitude, of what we 
know as “matter,” the fecund de- 
veloping instrument used by the 
informing ever-present Spirit for 
its own divine purpose. Matter 
was only a shadow that she had 
mistaken for reality .... 

She opened her eyes and came 
back to a consciousness of the 
well-known room in which she lay. 
And then like the last leap of an 
expiring flame, the thought came 
to her that she had been asleep 
and had dreamt a meaningless 
dream. She clenched her hands 
and welcomed the reassurance of 
the familiar flesh. She had been 
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safely delivered of a son, and 
henceforth she decided he should 
be her one reality. To him, she 
could devote herself with a great 
singleness of mind, forsaking all 
perplexities as to her origin and 
destiny. He should become for 
her the living witness of present 
reality .... 

But when they brought him to 
her, she saw upon his breast a 
birth-mark impressed by her own 
power of thought,—a thin red 
circle crossed by a single horizontal 
line. It was the writing of her 
own spirit, to be for all her life to 
come a perpetual witness of the 
truth of her vision, a reminder 
that reality must be sought in the 
self and not in tie illusions of the 
physical senses. 

For these signs have been mani- 
fest from the beginning of the 
world, foolishness to those whose 
thought cannot reach beyond the 
ever-present illusions of matter 
but a pregnant symbol to the Spir- 
its that in the will to conquer are 
rising to the threshold of immor- 
tality. To them it is given to read 
the universal script that has nei- 
ther meaning nor message for 
those who are pre-occupied by their 
consideration of worldly life, 


THEOPHILUS 


THE TRIUNE TEACHING OF DIVINE WISDOM 


[S. V. Viswanatha, author of Recial Synthesis in Hindu Culture (Triib- 
ner’s Oriental Series) gives here some interesting fruits of his study of the 
Bhagavad-Gita with regard to the threefold process in the imparting of Divine 
Wisdom. The Efegavad-Gita is one of those rare books of Esoteric Wisdom, 
the reading of which entails the deciphering of a profound cipher. This cipher- 
language is saic to have been “used systematically by the adepts in life and 
knowledge, who, seemingly giving out their deepest wisdom, hide in the very 


words which frare it its actual mystery”. 


Our author attempts an explanaticn, 


using a particula- correspondence which is inte-esting.—Eps.] 


The Bhagavac-Gia lends itself ta 
clessification and interpretation of 
different sorts; and, viewed from 
on2 standpoint, a close sttidy of 
the “ Song Celastial ” discloses to 
the reader three distinct courses 
through which Sri Krishna takes 
Arjuna while imparting to him the 
Divine Wisdom :—(1) Simple Con- 
versation (samztdam), (2) Divine 
Vision (visvartipa dar$ana), and (3) 
Personal Communion. The second 
appears to be an advance upon that 
which precedes it and a prepara- 
tion for that which follows. This 
becomes eviden:, first, from. the 
gradual change effected in the 
course of the teaching, in the men- 
tal equipment and attitude of the 
pupil. Early in tae discourse (ii. 7) 
he is shrouded in doubt as to his 
duty, and waits mnocent and child- 
like, to take tke instructor’s deci- 
sion. In the sixzh chapter (39) he 
admits that nore besides his Tea- 

_ cher can dispel ais delusions and 
doubts. As the teaching progresses, 
(xi. 1) and the Lo-d’s Light is break- 
ing in on his mind, his delusive 
fears vanish wich the words of 
divine consolat:cn spoken by the 
Master. At the end (xviii. 73), he 
characteristicalr exclaims that, 


$ 


after the full attainment of Spiritual 
Knowledge (Smriti), he feels 
steadied and certain; ignorance 
and illusion linger in him no longer. 

This threefold process in the im- 
parting of Divine Wisdom is re- 
vealed in the aim and purpose of 
the teaching, the method adopted 
and the result achievéd. 


I 


The essence of the instruction is 
pithily put in one verse as the prep- 
aration of the postulant to per- 
ceive, realise and enter the Eternal 
Light, which is impossibl2 save by 
earnest and whole-hearted devotion 
to the Lord. “ One can know, see 
and reach Me only by unremi-- 
ting dévotion to Me” (xi. 54). The 
first chapters of the Gitä are intend- 
ed, no doubt, to inculcate know- 
ledge that is “ secret” (gxhya) tut 
of a general nature and pertaining 
to the physical senses (n@tum) ; 
and here only glimmerings cf 
Divinity are beginning to be per- 
ceived by the pupil. In the middle 
portion, it is realisation of Superior 
Wisdom (guhyatara-vijnana) taught 
by the revelation of the Divine 
Form (drashtum). In the ‘ast chep- 
ters is seen to emerge the Knowl- 
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edge of Self Gtmajnana, xiii, 11) 
which is styled the only Perfect 
Knowledge (guhyatama, xv, 20, 
xviii, 65f), the disciple thereafter 
becoming one with the Master, to 
enter His Abode and dwell with 
Him in Immortality (praveshtum). 

In the last three verses of the 
last chapter, Safijaya, summing up 
the efficacy of the Teaching, refers 
first to the Wonderful Dialogue 
(samvidam), next to the Marvel- 
lous Form revealed by the Lord 
(vipa), to behold which with the 
vision that is faultless, the pupil is 
endowed with the Divya chakshus 
(xi,8) and, lastly, to the Eternal and 
Permanent Abode (stha@na) where 
the Master and Disciple stay uni- 
ted (yatra ... tatra). Arjuna dis- 
plays a lecturing spirit in the ear- 
lier chapters, being under the 
influence of a false philosophy of 
conduct (rajñāvāda), tending grad- 
ually, as a result of the teaching. 
to become attentive and quiet. 
Treating the whole Git# as a dia- 
logue between Master and disciple, 
it will be seen that, of the questions 
asked by Arjuna, about half have 
been exhausted by the close of the 
first six chapters, few of them be- 
ing vital, while only a few are met 
with in chapters xiii to xviii. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, only 
the ñrst third of the text can be 
called Samvadam, the succeeding 
divisions devoted to the other two 
aspects, R#pa and Sth@na, contain- 
ing more of the Master’s disquisi- 
tion and only a little of interroga- 
tion by the disciple. 

The three-fold path—Karma, 
Bhakti and Jnana—appears also in 
conformity with the principle of 


division attempted here. First, 
Arjuna is instructed in the sacred 
necessity for doing his duty, with- 
out the thought of personal ends, 
thinking nought of gain or loss to 
himself. “Verses 16 ff. of the fourth 
chapter are devoted to the nature 
of man’s activities and duties. It 
is stated here that even the wise 
are bewildered by the multitude of 
opinions as regards Karma (right 
action), Vikarma (wrong-doing ) 
and Akarma (inaction). Mysteri- 
ous is the Path of Duty. Hence, 
the first six chapters are devoted 
by the Teacher to summing up 
his precepts on Karma. Next, by 
a course of instruction, the pupil is 
enabled gradually to see the Mas- 
ter as He really is, being gifted 
with the superphysical sense, and 
becomes devoted and obedient to 
Him (xii). Thereafter, he is 
ready to follow Him with humility, 
wherever he is led. Therefore, 
the Master unfolds to him at the 
end the essence of the Esoteric 
Knowledge (guhyat guhyataram 
and guhyatamam ), even superior 
to that beyond which it was stated 
in chapter vii, there is nothing 
greater to learn (vii, 2). Thus the 
Gila teaching progresses from the 
physical to the metaphysical plane. 


II 


The method adopted and the 
qualities demanded of the student 
at each of the three stages appear 
to be different and suited to the 
nature of the instruction imparted. 
In the first chapters Sri Krishna 
follows the method of simple in- 
struction, as if to an untaught child. 
He exhorts Arjuna on the necessi- 
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ty for doing lis duty, unmindful of 
the results. Here he drafts into 
service analogies and parables, with 
a view to brnging home to the 
pupil the essence and efficacy of 
His teaching. With the pupil who 
had been endowed with the eye to 
perceive the Truth there was not 
much need fcr the Teacher to draw 
such examples from outside ; hence 
the reader meets with oniy a few 
instances of metaphorical language 
in the seconc part of the Giz. In 
the concludirg chapters, Arjuna 
has become z discerning disciple, 
and the direct language used by 
the Master joes indeed have a 
telling effect. 

As regards the qualities required 
‘of the studert :—Earnestness, un- 
remitting service and stzady ap- 
plication (ś&6rūshā, abhytisa) are 
called for in che first stage; strength 
of will, concentration and detach- 
ment in the second (tapas, vairtgya) ; 
while contrizion of heart, serenity 
of temper, ard selfless love are the 
special marks demanded in the 
third stage (samyattima-bhakit) 
(vi, 35; xvii, 67). These qualities 
are peculiar respectively to Indriya 
(senses), Mena (faculty of atten- 
tion) and Buddhi (intellectual 
faculty); and: iii, 42 says, the 
Indriyas are indeed powerful, more 
powerful then these is the Mana, 
and dominat:ng both is Buddhi. 

aut 


As to the effect of the teaching, 
after the first stage, the darkness 
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(tamas) that had enveloped the 
mind of Arjuna is gradually dis- 
pelled by the gradual glow of gim- 
mering Light. Thenceforth :s in 
evidence what may be describad as 
a quality of r@jasa in the tempera- 
ment of the pupil which gets fired 
by the Teacher's mention even in 
chapter vii of a few of the 
characteristics of His Vibha 
(Cosmic Glory). Ariuna yearns 
now for a fuller knowledge of the 
might and mercy of the Master; 
and hence, a fairly complete des- 
cription of the VibARi of the Lord 
is given in Chapter x. This räjasa 
of Arjuna is later tempered by the 
dazzle of the Eternal Light and the 
Power of His Majesty. At the end 
of the teaching he attains purity 
(sattva), peace (#2n#) and pazience 
(sraddha@), the white light cf the 
Divine having penetrated every 
sense (xiv, 11). 

Thus are we led to the three 
stages through which, according 
to the Hindu religious belief, the 
postulant passes on the Holy High- 


. way of the Divine. These are, in 


order, proximity, the pupil sitting 
at the feet of the Instructor: the 
opening of his Eye to the Light; 
his admission to the Bliss of 
Immortality ; and the Master and 
Disciple becoming one. They corres- 
pond respectively to “ Sa@mnidya’”’ 
“ Salokya” “ Saripya” and 
“ Sayujya,” which are treated as 
being in ascending order of Merit. . 


S. V. VISWANATHA 


PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 


[ The place and influence of philosophy in the everyday life of the people is 


being discussed from different 


ints of view, as we remarked in our last issue 


in publishing two articles on “Philosophy in India’. C. E.M. Joad makes this 
interesting contribution to the discussion, indicating that the influence of philos- 
ophy on the mind of the populace is indirect. His article presses home the fact 
that it is time that the nature of philosophy and the function of philosophers 
be given fresh consideration and redefined.—Enps.] 


Philosophy has, I am convinced, 
an important effect upon life. 
Nevertheless it is difficult to say in 
what this effect consists and how 
itis brought about. It is not, for 
instance, a direct effect resulting 
from an attempt to carry into 
practice a particular philosophical 
doctrine. Philosophy unlike relig- 
ion does not exhort us to live a 
particular kind of life; it has no 
specific message. 

We have only to look at philos- 
ophers as they can be currently 
observed in the West to see that 
this isso. The political philosopher 
is no better either as a citizen or 
as a statesman than his neighbours. 
The metaphysician cannot provide 
an agreed and demonstrably 
correct answer to the questions, 
how the universe started, whether 
it works mechanically, whether 
there is a God, or whether there is 


such a thing as matter. The morals . 


of the ethical philosopher are not 
noticeably superior to those of the 
plain man. In particular he is not 
necessarily remarkable for whaz is 
known as the “ philosophic temp- 
erament”. He is no more serene, 
and he is not better tempered than 
the man in the street. A knowledge 
of all the ethical systems that have 
been propounded since man began 
to moralise will not make the 


philosopher a good man, and think- 
ing will certainly not make him 
a happy one. It is even possible 
that happiness and knowledge may 
be in some ways incompatible, so 
that we are still to-day faced with 
the choice, which the Greeks pro- 
pounded long ago, between being a 
happy pig or an unhappy Socrates. 
This fact need not, however, cause 
distress, since the question whether 
happiness is the only thing which 
is desirable is itself a philosophical 
question, capable of being answer- 
ed in many different ways. 

One of the reasons for this 
apparent absence of any practical 
effect by philosophy either upon 
the individual or the world, is, it is 
commonly said, its failure to reach 
results, that is to say, results 
which are definite and agreed. If 
“results” mean a complete set of 
answers to all the questions that 
have puzzled mankind since specu- 
lation began, it must be admitted 
that philosophy has nothing of the 
kind to show. The philosopher, 
instead of building upon the 
foundations laid by his predecessor, 
spends most or his energy in 
destroying the work of those who 
have gone before, disputing their 
hypotheses and throwing doubt on 
their conclusions. There is no one 
philosophy to which all philos- 
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ophers will agree, as there is, for 
example, one multiplication table 
to which all mathematicians agree. 
Many of the disputes of philos- 
ophers are, moreover,. disputes 
about what exactly it is that they 
are disputing about. Hence arises 
the gibe that < philosopher is like a 
blind man looking in a dark room 
for a black caz that isn’t there. 

Yet this cherge, although in a 
sense it is true,is also extremely 
unfair. All the sciences, it must be 
remembered, 3-arted life as philos- 
ophy. Astronomy, mathematics, 
_biology and physics were branches 
“of philosophy in the time of the 
Greeks, and, zor so long as they 
were purely soeculative in charac- 
ter, philosophy they remained. So 
soon, however as anything definite 
began to be known about them, 
they seceded from philosophy and 
became separate sciences in their 
own right. Philosophy is thus in 
the unfortunate position of a 
schoolmaster who must inevitably 
lose his pupils directly they show 
promise. Definite knowledge has 
no place in ‘philosophy, and it is in 
this superb alaofness from brute 
fact that men have found much of 
its charm. 

This mentior. of aloofness brings 
me to a consideration of its practi- 
cal influence. This influence is 
exerted in several ways. Philos- 
ophy will take a common object 
and show us thet we know much 
less about it than we expected. A 
chair, for examale, which appears 
to common sense to be four wooden 
legs surmounted by a square 
wooden seat, can be shewn by 
philosophical reection to be an 





idea in the mind of God, a colony 
o= souls, a collection of sense data, 
a piece of our own psychology, or 
a modification of the Absalute. 
Philosophy can give very zood 
reasons for supposing that the 
chair is each and all of these things, 
and, although it cannot definitely 
prove which of them it is, it at 
least makes it quite certain that it 
is not just a chair. From this point 
of view the value of philosophy lies - 
largely in its uncerteinty. The 
man who has no acquaintance with 
philosophy goes through life im- 
prisoned in the prejudices, the 
preferences and the habitual be- 
liefs derived from the society in 
which he happens to have been 
born, and the period in whick he 
lives. If he is born in Persia he 
th:nks it right to have four wives; 
if in England, only one. If h2 is 
born in 300 B. c., he thinks the sun 
go2s round the earth; if in A. D. 
1900, he takes the contrary view. 
Nene of the views which he holds 
are the result of independent 
thought; all are the product of 
convictions which, having grown 
up without the consent of his 
reason, are merely the réflections 
of the conventions ‘and prejudices 
of his age. .To such a man the 
wozld tends to become dull and 
obvicus. Common objects provoke 
no questions, and unfamiliar gos- 
sibilities are contemptuously re- 
jected. Philosophy, which raises 
doubts about what has hitherto 
been taken for granted, keeps alive 
the sense of wonder and restores 
mystery to the world. By diminish- 
ing our certainty as to what is, it 
enormously increases the possibil- 
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ity of what may be. Thus it makes 
life more interesting, not because 
of the answers it provides to the 
questions it raises, but because, by 
the mere process of raising such 
questions, it liberates us from the 
dominance of the actual and sets 
us on the threshold of the reign of 
emancipating thought. 

It is here that we come within 
sight of the real function of philos- 
ophy, a function which philosophy 
can alone fulfil, and which constit- 
utes its ultimate justification. We 
can exhibit itin the clearest light 
by drawing attention to the fund- 
amental difference between philos- 
ophy and science. 

Now philosophy may be defined 
as the effort to comprehend the 
universe as a whole; not, like phys- 
ics or biology, a special depart- 
ment of it, but the whole mass of 
data to which the moral intuitions 
of the ordinary man, the religious 
consciousness of the saint, the 
æsthetic enjoyment of the artist 
and the history of the human 
race, no less than the discoveries 
of the physicist and the biologist, 
contribute. To look for certain 
fixed and definite knowledge in 
regard to a subject-matter of so 
all-embracing a character is un- 
reasonable. 

In the first place, the subject- 
matter is itself in a state of con- 
tinual flux. It is not philosophy 
alone that is changing and self- 
contradictory; the record of sci- 
ence is strewn with the debris of 
discarded theories, and the scient- 
ific laws and formulae of one age 
are superseded in the next. At 
the moment the physicists are 
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presenting us with new theories 
about the constitution of the ma- 
terial universe at about the rate of 
one every ten years, while biology 
is in a perpetual state of contro- 
versy about the cause and charac- 
ter of the evolution of life. But 
more important than differences in 
the data about which the philos- 
opher speculates are the differences 
in the minds of philosophers. 
Philosophy is not content to cata- 
logue the facts: it enquires into 
their meaning. Pooling the ex- 
periences of the scientist, the saint, 
the artist, and the common man it 
asks what must be the nature of 
the universe in which such experi- 
ences are possible. It is interested, 
in other words, not so much in the 
facts as in their significance. Thus 
it establishes principles of selec- 
tion and rejection whereby some 
of the facts are shewn to be impor- 
tant, while others are rejected as 
trivial or condemned as illusory; 
it assigns values, too, and assesses 
the universe in respect of its 
beauty or its goodness. 

Now, this search for meaning 
and significance, this task of 
assessment and valuation, involves 
considerations of a highly personal 
character. We shail select accord- 
ing to what we think important; 
we shall group and arrange accord- 
ing to likenesses which we think 
significant; we shall assign values 
to what we recognise as beautiful 
or good. What we think impor- 
tant or significant or beautiful will 
depend very largely upon the sort 
of minds we possess, and not only 
upon our minds, but also upon our 
characters and temperaments. One 
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man will detect common elements 
where another observes only a 
chaos of differences; some will 
recognise the hand of God in whaz 
others insist to be a haphazarc 
collection of fortuitous events 
Thus, while the facts are the same 
for all, the conclusions which we 
base upon ther. will be different. 
Nor need this difference be deplor- 
ed; just as it takes all sorts of men 
to make a world, so does it take 
all sorts of minds to make the 
truth about the world, and philos- 
ophy is no more to ‘be dismissed 
because each philosopher ‘has a 
different system, than morality is 
to be invalidated by the fact of 
differing moral judgments, or re- 
ligion proclaimed to be nonsense 
because there are innumerable 
variations of rel: gious belief. 

The conclusions of philosophy 
are, therefore, i1ncertain because 
they depend nct upon facts but 
upon the interpretation of facts; 
and, once we go beyond the facts 
and attempt to give them a mean- 
ing, we have to reckon with the 
element of personality. Given the 
same facts you and I will take 
different views oZ what they mean, 
simply because we are different 
people. Hence the uncertainty of 
philosophy comes partly from the 
largeness of the questions which 
it studies and partly from the tem- 
peramental considerations which 
must necessarily affect our attitude 
to these questions. 

But the all-embracing character 
of philosophical problems, while it 
makes for uncertainty in the 
answers, is not without its effect 
upon the mind that studies them, 
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Tzeking the whole realm of knowl- 
edze for its sphere, philosophy 
deals with those ultimate problems 
which have troubled men in all 
ages since thought began. For 
equipment to grapple with these 
problems, philosophy arns herself 
with the most up-to-date informa- 
tion, including of course the con- 
clusions reached by modern scierce. 
But the philosopher is not contant 
with these conclusions ; they are 
for him merely a stimulus to specu- 
lation, diving boards from which 
he may plunge into the sea of che 
unknown. His work begins, in 
shert, where that of che scien- 
tist leaves off. In the light of the 
facts recorded by scientific re- 
search, he proceeds to a renewed 
consideration of the time-honoured 
problems of the ages. 

Fhilosophy seeks to study these 
questions impartially, not desiring 
to errive at results which are com- 
fortable or flattering to human 
conzeit, nor to construct 2 universe 
which is conformable with human 
wishes. On the contrary, it endeev- 
ours to maintain a mocest atti- 
tude towards objective fact, and to 
discover truth without fear or 
favour. 

Those who give time to the 
stucy of such impersonal questions 
are bound to preserve something 
of the same impartiality and free- 
dom in the world of action and 
emotion. Since a consideration of 
fundamental questions shows us 
how little is certainly known, the 
philosopher is ready to grant the 
possibility of contrary views having 
as much or as little truth as his 
own. Thus philosophy generates 
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an attitude of tolerance which re- 
fuses to make the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, good and 
evil, truth and falsehood, identical 
with that between the things done 
and the views held by the self and 
the contrary actions and thought 
of others. 

Finally, the fact that no agreed 
answer has yet been discovered to 
the most fundamental questions 
cannot but suggest to the honest 
thinker that all systems hitherto 
constructed are in some degree 
false. Those who have no tinc- 
ture of philosophy are inclined on 
all questions not susceptible of 
proof to supply the place of knowl- 
edge by converting other people’s 
conjectures into dogmas. The 
philosopher, on the other hand, 
will admit that even his so-called 
knowledge is conjectural, and re- 
gard fanaticism, bigotry and dog- 
matism not only as an offence 
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against manners, but as'a betrayal 
of the truth. 

It is, therefore, for the sake of 
the questions themselves which 
philosophy studies, and of the 
methods with which it pursues 
them, rather than for any set of 
answers that it propounds, that 
philosophy is to be valued. 
Through the greatness of the uni- 
verse which it contemplates, the 
mind itself achieves greatness. It 
escapes from the circle of petty 
aims and desires which for most of 
us constitute the prison of every- 
day life, and, forgetting the ner- 
vous little clod of wants and ail- 
ments which is the self, is elevated 
into communion with that which is 
greater than the self. On the prac- 
tical side this greatness of the mind 
generates qualities of tolerance, 
justice and understanding, in the 
growth of which lies the chief hope 
of the world to-day. 


C. E. M. Joap 


JEWISH MYSTICISM 


[Dr. Margaret Smith has written numerous essays in this journal on Sufi 
teachers and their doctrines. Besides being the author of Rabid the Mystic, she 
has also to her credit Studies in Early Mysticism. 


Judaism as an exoteric creed is the most corrupted, and in it phallicism has 
developed. Hebrew esotericism is identical with Eastern esotericism, but those 


teachings arè little known and less practisec. 


This article, however, shows that 


the roots of numerous spiritual facts and truths are to be found in Hebrew texts. 
The restoration of the pure mystic element to Judaism will also effect an im- 
provement in Christian outlook which is permeated through and through with 
tenets based on Jewish beliefs and tradition —Eps.] 


Although Judaism, with its insis- 
tence on the transcendence of God, 
its adherence to legalism and for- 
mal ritual, and its tendency to a 
narrow exclusiveness, might seem 
at first sight to offer little encour- 

‘agement for the growth and deve- 
lopment of mysticism, yet from a 
very early period we find mystical 
ideas at work within the Jewish 
faith. 

Such ideas are to be found in the 
Pentateuch, and in the writings of 
the Psalmists and the Prophets, 
especially in those of Ezekiel and 
the Apocalyptic writers. It was 
upon this earlier teaching that the 
Rabbinic or Talmudic Midrashit 
school of Jewish mysticism, which 
had its rise in Palestine, and later 
developed into the mediæval Qab- 

_ bala, based its doctrines. But these 
doctrines, in their most developed 
form, as we find them in the Séfer 
Yetsira and the Zohar have embod- 
ied, in addition, elements which are 


to be found also in Zoroastrianism -. 


in Neo-Platonism and in Gnosti- 
cism. 

The Séfer Yetstra ( Book of Crea- 
tion) is the oldest philosophical 
work in the Hebrew language, 
though its date and origin are still 


Intelligence. 


okscure. It has been ascribed to 
as early a date as the second cn- 
tury A.D., but this could only apply 
to certain parts of it, while oth=rs 
point to a much iater dete. It re- 
presents a mystic philosophy based 
upon the forms and values of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and while this 
teaching is to be found also in the 
Talmud, there is much in the bcok 
which is obviously due to Egyptian, 
Babylonian and Mandaeén sources. 
According to its teaching, the p-o- 
duction of the cosmos is the result 
of the action of the Divine Wisdom 
in the combination and manipula- 
tion of the twenty-two letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, symboli- 
cally conceived, and the universe 
is thus an expression of the Divine 
Outside of the cos- 
mos, yet dwelling within it, is One 
Beng, the Infinite. 

The Séfer Yetsira includes a fully 
developed doctrine of emanaticn, 
all existence being regarded as an 
outflowing of the Infinite, who is 
therefore immanent in all existing 
things. He comprehends all thinzs 
within Himself, and all apparent 
multiplicity is but an emanation 
from the One, a manifestation of 
the Godhead, whence all came, and 
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whither all must return; for all are 
ultimately one with the One, as 
the flame is one with the candle 
which gives it forth. 

In connection with its teaching 
on emanation, the Séfer Yetsira 
deals with the Ten Sefirat, here 
regarded as spiritual agents or 
emanations from God, and they are 
described as being like the fingers 
of the hand, ten in number, but in 
the midst of them is the “ knot of 
the Unity”.* The first of the ten is 
the Divine Spirit, from which are 
derived the three primal elements, 
air, water and fire, and the re- 
maining six are the dimensions of 
space, t. e., the four points of the 
compass, and height and depth. 
As all, from two to ten, are derived, 
from the unit, so also is the 
multiplicity and variety in the uni- 
verse but a manifestation of the 
Unity of God. The Séfer Yetsiva 
therefore teaches that all Being is 
one, and that God is both trans- 
cendent and immanent; but while 
it is mainly concerned with the 
relation between God and the 
Universe, the development of 
Jewish mysticism which we find in 
the Zohar is concerned rather with 
the nature of God, His relation to 
the soul, and the means by which 
man can realise that relationship. 

The Zohar (Book of Illumination), 
while it represents only a part 
of a much larger mystical litera- 
ture, is much the most important 
and valuable work we possess, 
dealing with medieval Jewish 
mysticism. It is written partly in 
Aramaic, partly in Hebrew, and it 
purports to be a commentary on 

* Sefer Yetsiral. 3 
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the Pentateuch, while actually it is 
a treatise of mystic theosophy, 
which aims at establishing a syn- 
thesis between the revealed Law 
and the mysteries hidden within it. 
It is attributed to Rabbi Simeon 
ben Yohai, who lived in the second 
century A. D., and consists of dis- 
courses between this Master and 
his fellow-mystics, but it is obvi- 
ously of later date. It was made 
known to the public by a thirteenth 
century Quabbalistic writer, Moses 
de Leon, of Granada in Spain, and 
some have regarded him as the 
author; but the book is plainly not 
the work of a single writer or of 
one period only, but rather a com- 
pilation of material of great scope 
and variety, derived from both 
Jewish and non-Jewish sources, and 
woven into a mystical doctrine, 
containing a system of theosophy 
and cosmogony, which has been 
affected not only by the influences 
already mentioned, but also shews 
many points of contact with both 
Christian’: and Muslim mysticism 
(Sufism ). 

` The Zohar teaches an esoteric 
doctrine; each word of the Torah 
contains an exalted meaning and a 
sublime mystery, a soul within a 
soul, which the earnest seeker 
should strive to penetrate, but rev- 
elation is granted only to the 
elect, and even these do not all 
receive it in the same degree. 
Those who taught the Zoharistic 
doctrines first tested the capacities 
of their pupils and revealed the 
mysteries only to a chosen few. 
In this they followed the example 
of Rabbi Simeon, the Master, 
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who entrusted his doctrines only 
to his disciples, and warned 
them against betraying -he word 
confided to them, saying that the 
fate of the world depended on 
these mysteries. Man, he said, can- 
not understand the revelation of 
mysteries with his ordinary under- 
standing; they can be revealed 
only to the Masters, who are fitted 
to receive such teaching, because 
they have been initiated. So the 
Zohar states that God ts known 
tc each one according to his recep- 
tive capacity— : 

for each man can attach himself to 
the Spirit of Wisdom only in 30 far as 
the breadth of his own spiriz permits. 
And every man must try to ceepen his 
own knowledge of God, in so far as his 
own understanding allows him to do so. 
But the Divine Essence must ever re- 
main a profound mystery. 

In its teaching on the rature of 
God, the Zohar upholds the view 
that everything emanates from the 
En Sof—the Infinite, who is the 
great Unknowable, the Supreme 
Incomprehensible, the Arcient of 
Days, the most Hidden of all Mys- 


teries. God is all and all is God. ~ 


He creates and continues to exist 
in all things, both what is hidden 
and what is revealed, in the seen 
and the unseen worlds, in what is 
animate and what is inanimate, 
that is, the universal Substance is 
one with God. So that the Zohar- 
istic teaching is predominantly 
pantheistic ; though God is infinite 
and transcendent, yet the universe 
and the soul of man reveal His 
power and His love; this world is 
a reflection of the Divine world, 
and there is a continuous and cons- 


cious relation between that which 
is “above”? and that which is 
“telow”. 

The transcendent and infinite 
Godhead becomes immanent in the 
uriverse by means of successive 
emanations, representing the 
Thought and Action of the Infi- 
nite ; there can be no creation out 
of non-existence, nor, consequent- 
ly, can there be any return to 
nothingness. Of the creation the 
Zohar states :— 

God created this lower world on the 
pactern of the world above; here is 
found the likeness of what is there; for 
all is a Unity ... Before the creation of 
the world and before any form existed, 
God was alone, without form, reser- 
bling naught. Who could comprekend 
Goi as He was, before existence began 
to>e?... Then He made Hirself 
known as Jehovah, and manifested Him- 
sel= according to His attributes. For if 
God had not manifested Himself ur.der 
different attributes, how could He have 
rul2d the world? If he had not shed 
His light upon His creatures, how could 
they know Him, and how also should be 
fulalled the words of Scripture, “ All 
the earth is filled with His Glory ?”~* 

The Zohar teaches, then, with 
regard to creation, that it is the 
result of the thought, carried into 
action, of the Divine Being: to 
create means to think and to mani- 
fest, by means of the production 
of endless forms, all that exists 
being a part of the Divine Wisdom, 
before it appears in concrete form. 
So the Master, ben Yohai, tells his 
disciples :— 

All things are in Him and He is in 
all things. He is established, since He 
uptolds everything and at the seme 
tim2 He is not established, for we zan 
find Him nowhere. He is the Light of 
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all Lights, we can find only the light 
which He irradiates and which appears 
and disappears. This light is called by 
many Holy Names. But all the Holy 
Names stand for but one thing.* 


This divine life-giving Spirit is 
never at any time withdrawn from 
the world which it animates. As 
God is thé Light of Lights, so also 
He is Perfect Beauty. “ Beauty,” 
said the Master, “is like the sun, 
giving its light and warmth to all 
without exception or distinction. 
Beauty emanates from both Wis- 
dom and Grace. It is the highest 
expression of life and of moral 
perfection. And Beauty, in its 
most sublime expression, is the 
Supreme King.’’t 

The transcendent Infinite ( En 
Sof), in becoming immanent, gives 
rise to four universes, the world of 
Emanation, the world of Creative 
Ideas, the world of Creative For- 
mation, and the world of Creative 
Matter. The first two are filled 
with the Holy Light of the God- 
head and there God is all and all is 
God, considered as Absolute 
and Transcendent; in the latter 
two the light of the Divine Essence 
has been lessened in order to 
allow of the existence of the souls 
of men, of the celestial beings and 
the inferior worlds. The divine 
Essence thus diffused is called the 
Shekina, the Mother of all, į. e., 
God immanent. The’ manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Will is to be 
found in all these, hence Evil is 
outside of them, it is but an out- 
ward appearance, an illusion, non- 
existent. 

The conception of the Ten Seftrot 
appears again in the Zohar, as the 





One manifesting Himself in plural- 
ity, and they represent the Attrib- 
utes of God by which He is known 
toman. The first of these, in the 
Zohar, is called the Crown, re- 
presenting pure, undifferentiated 
Being. The next two are Wisdom 
and Intelligence, considered as 
male and female principles, whose 
offspring is Reason (not counted 
asa Sefira), and this triad hold 
and unite in themselves all that 
which has been, which is and 
which will be, and in their turn 
are united to the first Sefira the 
Crown. The fourth and fifth Seftrot 
are Mercy and Justice, and from 
the union of these two result 
Beauty, the sixth Sefira. The 
seventh and eighth are Victory 
and Glory, giving rise by their 
union to the ninth, Foundation, 
representing stability. The last 
of the Seftrot is Royalty, summing 
up the qualities of the Supreme 
King, who is shewn by His 
attributes to be the force immanent 
in the world in respect of 
thought, morality and power. 
So it comes about that God is 
known to men as the Infinite, the 
All-Wise, the Compassionate, the 
All Just, Supreme Beauty, the Vic- 
torious, the All-Glorious, the King 
and Foundation of All. 


With regard to the Soul, the 
Zohar emphasises its pre-existence, 
before it was attached to the body, 
its relation to which is that of God 
to the world. 


When God willed to create the world, 
He created beforehand all the souls 
destined for the bodies of all to come. 
When the time comes for a soul to des- 





= Zohar Idra Zutta. 
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cend into the world God calls it anc 
says: “Go forth into such a country 
and inhabit such a body, ” and the souls 
of those who will never arriv2 at per- 
fection cry, “ Lord of the Universe: 
we are contented here; grant that we 
may remain and not descend thither.” 
But He replies, “Ye were destined frona 
the day that I created you, to descend 
into that world, and it wes to thai 
end ye were created,” and hearing 
these words, the souls unwillngly des- 
cend into this world. ”* 

The soul, according to the Zohar, 
includes the rational ekement,— 
which links it to the Divine,—the 
moral, and tae physical, which 
drags it downward, and this corn- 
céption suggests a Platonic origin. 
The reality of nan consists in th2 
higher soul, by which he was creat- 
ed in the Divine image, and he is 
regarded as a nicrocosm including 
all mysteries; he is the central 
point round which all creation re- 
volves, a D:vine Presence on 
earth.t 

But when the soul has begun its 
course upon earth, its purity be- 
comes affected by the weaknes3 
inherent in metter, and it is drag- 
ed down by the lower self. It 
must therefore strive to obtain an 
absolute mastery over the body 
and not to become its slave, and it 
is through trials and tribulations 
that man mus- win the joy of those 
who are re-uni-ed with their Source. 
The Divine within him enable3 
man to raise himself, and the 
Divine Law guides him on his up- 
ward path. While predestination 
is not excluded, for nothing, hag- 
pens which has not b2en pre- 
ordained, yet man has free-will and 


* Zohar Ul.-fol 96b. 


is master over his own acticns, 
and each man is provided with an 
opportunity for good actions by 
which to escape punishment in a 
future world. The Zohar teaches 
the doctrine of re-incarnation, 
pactly that the soul may have the 
opportunity of achieving its cwn 
purification, and partly to serve 
the justice of God, since the sinner 
expiates his sins here and so wins 
entrance to Heaven. This is made 
possible by re-incarnation, wherein 
the soul consciously realises the 
bitterness of punishment and the 
griet of being unable to ascend on 
high'and return to its original 
hame in God. The Master, ben 
Yohai, when at the poin- of death, 
bade his disciples note that the 
soal was immortal and could feel 
nc joy until it re-entered the 
heavenly sphere and continued 
there to learn the meaning of the 
Divine mysteries. But the soul 
that found no entrance there knew 
that it was not to enter heaven at 
once, but only after being purified, 
and so long as there is any desire 
fo- repentance, the soul will be 
given another opportunity. If the 
soul placed here in the world 
fails to take root, it is withdrawn 
again and again, and transplanted 
again on earth; until it has taken 
root. Transmigration is inflicted 
as a punishment on the soul, vary- 
ing in accordance with the nature 
of the sins it has committed, and _ 
every sinning soul must return to 
earth until it is perfected. Says the 
Zchar :— 

All souls must undergo re-incarna- 


+ C£. the Safi conception cf the Perfect Man, as set forth by Ibn * Arabi and al-JiE, 
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tion, but men do not know the ways of 
God, they do not know how the Divine 
Justice is maintained, nor do they 
realise that men are judged in heaven 
each day and each hour, and that the 
souls of men undergo judgment before 
coming into this world and after they 
return thence. Many are the re-incarna- 
tions through which souls must pass, 
and many are the vicissitudes to be un- 
dergone by the numberless souls and 
spirits, who go astray in this world 
below, and cannot find entrance into 
the Palace of the King. Many are 
the disturbances caused in this world 
by the transmigrations of souls; but 
all that escapes the sight of men who 
do not know that the souls are tossed 
about like a stone from a sling.* 

Only the Righteous, those who 
“have emanated from the Shekina,” 
are not subjected to re-incarnation. 

But when the erring soul, having 
passed through many bodies,and ex- 
perienced many existences here on 
earth, in each one making further 
progress than the last, is perfected, 
then it can attain to that union 
with the Divine for which it yearns 
unceasingly. This consummation 
of joy can be attained only through 
Love, that perfect love which 
remains steadfast in affliction end 
prosperity alike, and when such 
love has taken possession of a man, 
he flees all earthly joys. Love itis 
that draws the lower to the higher 
for in love lies the secret of One- 
ness. In the heavenly Palace of 
Love takes place the marriage of 
the soul with God and in that 
mystic marriage is consummated 
the soul’s longing for the Divine, 
when by the Kiss of God (by which 
Moses died), the soul dies to itself, 
and is drawn up into the Presence 


* Zohar IL 99c. 


of God, even as the spark is drawn 
into the flame. Yet this is not annih- 
ilation, but only eternal realis- 
ation of its oneness with the 
Infinite. - : 

It is to be noted that the mysti- 
cism of the Zohar was no narrow 
individualistic seeking after sal- 
vation. Vision was to be followed 
by action; the love which drew 
the mystic into union with the 
Divine, here and now, was to influ- 
ence his attitude and all his actions 
in relation to his fellow men. The 
life of the universe is bound up 
with the life of each man, and 
each must live in the consciousness 
that it depends upon him whether 
others are left to continue to suffer 
and consume themselves in desire, 
or are helped to find peace and joy 
in attaining their pre-destined end. 
The perfected soul “has himself 
become a creator—a companion 
artist with God in His creations”. 
From the mystic’s attainment, 
good will flow towards himself, 
towards his fellow men, enemies 
as well as friends, towards the 
universe around him, even towards 


.God Himself. The soul which has 


entered into union with the Supre- 
me Being can help all creatures to 
share in the infinite mercy and love 
of God, and such a one will be 
loved, and feared, by all creatures. 

The Zohar has had, and still has, 
a far-reaching influence. By its 
teachings, like those of other 
mystical doctrines, it sought to 
uplift humanity by showing man 
the way to the Path of God, and 
the life of union with Him. Its 
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influence was naturally greatest 
upon those among whom :t had its 
rise; by mears of the Zohar the 
Jews were led to find a new mystical 
force in their faith and to seek for 
the spirit behind the letter: 
Through its teaching, thev learned 
to know the trie meaning of love, 
to understand zhe hidden message 
of the Divine Spirit underlying all 
the problems bf life, to bear all 
their sufferings and persecutions 
without being 2mbittered dy them, 
and to look upcn all the vicissitudes 
of life in this warld as but transitory, 
from which they might pass to eter- 
nal light and joy. The Zoharistic 
teachings were incorporated into 
the Hebrew Licurgy, and affected 
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mediaval religious poetry outside 
the synagogue, ard therefore had an 
influence upon Jcedaism in general, 
while they were the chief inspira- 
tion of the schools of mysticism 
which developed in Palestine and 
are represented to-day by the 
Hassidim. But the influence of the 
Zohar upon poetical, philosophical 
and mystical works during the last 
six centuries has not been limited 
to those of Jewish writers; it 
proved to be very attractive also to 
Christian scholars. who have b2en 
the means of making its teachings 
known and appreciated among 
those to whom “all ways iead but 
to the One”. 


MARGARET SMITH 





Cf. W. W. Westcott Sefer Yezrch (London, 1893) Knorr von Rosenroth Kaboala Dens data 
(Hebrew text and Latin commentary 1677—1684) ; Sepher ha-Zohar., tr. J. d2 Pauly (Paris 1909) ; 


The Zohar I. tr., H. Sperling and M. Simon {London 


-); The Zohar in Moslem and Christian 


Span. A. Bension (London 1932) ; A Frank, La Kabbale ‘Paris 1892). 


ALCHEMY IN MOROCCO 


[ Dr. E. J. Holmyard is a well-known and recognised authority on the subject 
of Alchemy, and has communicated useful information through his numerous 
articles in these pages. He wrote in our second number a very interesting 
article on “ Alchemy” in which he stated that “in spite of all the patient investi- 
gation that has been carried out, we still know little of the beginnings of alchemy 


except that, far back as we may go, the art appears to be yet older”. 


In our 


second volume Dr. Holmyard contributed a series on the lives of some important 
alchemists and in subsequent volumes wrote about Islamic and Chinese Alchemy. 


Leo Africanus, the Berber travel- 
ler of the fifteenth century, relates 
that at Fez he discovered “ a most 
stupid set of men, who contaminat- 
ed themselves with sulphur and 
other horrible smells”. Fez was 
indeed, for a very lengthy period, 
one of the principle centres of 
alchemy, and though the casual 
visitor of the present day may 
wander through its tortuous alleys 
but find no single adept among its 
pallid, yellow-slippered throngs, the 
conclusion that alchemy is no long- 
er practised in that ancient city 
would be entirely false. By the 
orthodox of Islam, however, alche- 
my has long been frowned upon. 
Tt is true that the Prophet himself 
was credited with full initiation, 
and that the Caliph Ali ibn Abi 
Talib pronounced the celebrated 
“ Sermon of Revelation ” upon the 
Art; but the fact that many of the 
principal alchemists were Shi'ites 
and Persians helped to make the 
much more numerous Sunni fac- 
tion treat alchemy with suspicion 
and contempt. In the popular 
literature, the alchemist was always 
ascoundrel and almost always a 
Persian. 

Yet though alchemy has been 
largely driven underground in the 
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majority of Muslim countries, it 
continues to lead a flourishing, if 
subterranean, existence. Among 
the townsmen of Arabia, Syria and 
Persia’there are many who devote 
their lives and substance to the 
medieval form of the Art, thumb- 
ing the pages of Jabir ibn Hayyan, 
Ibn Arfa Ra’s and Al-Jildaki with 
hands stained by the operations of 
the laboratory. Sulphur and mer- 
cury, marcasite and sandarach, 
realgar and kuhl, are still made to 
undergo the complex and inter- 
minable calcinations, fixations, 
cerations, albifications and rubefac- 
tions so familiar to the student of 
alchemical literature. In Fez, how- 
ever, it would be easy to spend 
months in a vain search for a pro- 
fessed member of the People(Qom); 
the native bookshops may be ran- 
sacked without the discovery of a 
single alchemical manuscript ; and 
even well-educeted citizens will 
profess a suave ignorance of the 
very names of the great Masters, 
It is not until they are completely 
convinced of the sincerity of one’s 
motives, and assured of one’s lack 
of the almost universal scepticism 
with which Europeans regard the 
tenets of alchemy, that the Fazi 
adepts will begin to throw off the 
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cloak of secrecy. Then, however, 
though still with caution, the admis- 
sion may be made that “ a certain 
shaikh is believed to pract:se alche- 
my in the Holy City of Moulay 
_ Idriss,” or that such-and-such a 
Hajji brought back an alchemical 
treatise from Damascus. Finally, 
one may be led—from behind clos- 
ed doors and shutters—down a 
flight of stone stairs, past a water 
wheel driven by one of the under- 
ground rivulets of Fez, and through 
a narrow passage into a cellar 
which is at once the study and the 
laboratory of a contempozaty fol- 
lower of an age-ald science. 
There is little doubt that, could 
a European’ scholar su-ticiently 
ingratiate himself with Fazi alche- 
mists,.and could he spare the time 
for such an exasperatingly slow 
‘negotiation, rich treasures of al» 
chemical literature would be 
brought to light. The chief author- 
ities, Jabir, Rhazes, Avicenna and 
the like, are of course universal in 
popularity, but the North African 
adepts are still too little known, 
and much awaits the patien: investi- 
gator in these fields. It is all the 
more desirablethat this work should 
be undertaken: inasmuch as the 
introduction of alchemy into Eu- 
rope took place mainly in Moorish 
Spain, which in turn was principally 
influenced by Western (Moghreby ) 
Islamic thought. Though the main 
lines of transmission are recsonably 
‘clear, details are sadly lacking, and 
until the Arabic manuscripts of 
` Fez and Spain have been thcroughly 
studied, our knowledge of the 
flow and evolution of alchemical 
thought must remain far too conjec- 
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One of the principal alchemists 
of Morocco was Abu’l-Hasan Ali 
ibn Musa, generally known as Ibn 
Arfa Ra’s, who died at Fez at an 
advanced age in 1197 A.D. Among 
his fellow-countrymen in Morocco 
ani Spain, he attained a reputation 
second only to that of Jabir, main- 
ly on account of his celebrated 
alchemical poem entitled Shudhitr 
al-Dhahab (“Particles cf Gold”). 
Tētis work, though it has been 
published at Bombay in a licho- 
graphed edition, has not yet found 
a European translator or editor 
and is consequently little known. 
Written for the most part in the 
stately metre called tausi, it pre- 
sents a masterly exposition of 
twelfth-century alchemical philos- 
ophy in concise and polished verse. . 
The economy of phrase that char- 
acterizes it is, indeed, so great 
that the author himself consented 
to ‘write a commentary upon it, to 
elucidate the more difficult pas- 
sages. This commentary, which 
was redacted by Ibn Arfa Ra’s’s 
pupil and personal friend, Abu’l- 
Quasim al-Ansari, is fortunately 
still extant, as is also a second com- 
mentary made by the indefatigable 
student of alchemical literature, 
Aicamir al-Jildaki (fourteenth cen- 
tury ). 

A. later Moroccan alchemist was 
Abı Abdullah Muhammad bn 
Ahmad al-Hasani, who lived at — 
Tlemsen and there wrote his great 
bock, A Complete Account of the 
Perfect Preparation. So far as is 
known, only one copy of this work 
exi3ts—a manuscript in the Royal 
Library of His Majesty the King 
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of Egypt. The author tells us that 
he composed the treatise in response 
to the requests of his brethren in 
God, after having studied the sci- 
ence in Egypt and in Mecca and 
Medina. Returning from Medina 
to Egypt, he had a vision of the 
Prophet, whom he asked concern- 
ing the Most Noble Stone. The 
Prophet having replied that the 
Stone was thus and thus, Al-Hasani 
besought the Prophet for power to 
understand the esoteric meanings 
of alchemical books, and God be- 
stowed this favour upon him. His 
book, while of very considerable 
interest, is by no means easy to 
understand; but the general philo- 
sophical background is such as is 
already familiar to students of al- 
chemy from the writings of Jabir 
and Avicenna. 

The fundamental conception of 
Al-Hasani and his fellows is that of 
the unity of matter, and its per- 
meation by the Divine essence. 
Exoterically, it was believed by 
Muslim chemists that (to use the 
Aristotelian notation) the Prime 
Matter of the universe, before it can 
become a definite substance, must 
be united with Specific Form; and 
according to the specific form 
which it receives, the prime matter 
gives rise to all the various sub- 
stances of which the world is com- 
posed. The most simple kinds of 
specific form are those which, im- 
pressed upon the prime matter, 
give rise to Fire, Air, Water and 
Earth, the “Four Elements” of 
Greek and Muslim philosophy. As 
to metals, they are all one in 
species ; that is, they are composed 
of the prime matter united with 
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the same specific form. The exis- 
tence of various metals was ac- 
counted for by supposing that ac- 
cidental qualities had become in- 
termingled with the pure metallic 
species, except in gold. Gold repre- 
sented the state of metallic per- 
fection, a state which no other 
metal had succeeded in reaching. 
Accidental qualities, however, 
might be removed by appropriate 
treatment, and thus a theoretical 
justification of physical alchemy 
was established. 

The base metals differed from 
gold, it‘was considered, by excess 
or deficiency of certain constitu- 
ents. The problem then was to 
find an agent that would remove 
the excess, or make up the defic- 
iency, and this agent was called the 
Elixir (Al-Iksir) or the Philos- 
opher’s Stone. It was usually 
thought that no one substance 
would be sufficient: there must be 
two Elixirs, a red one to convert 
silver into gold and a white one to 
convert the remaining metals into 
silver. 

Beyond or behind this “physical” 
theory, however, there was a secret 
doctrine of which an adequate idea 
is difficult to convey. It is hinted 
at, partially revealed, and obscured 
again, in practically every Muslim 
alchemical treatise, and nowhere 
more than in the pages of Al- 
Hasani. The close connection with 
Sufi-ism which many alchemists 
maintained, and the very clear 
traces of Gnostic and Manichee 
doctrine which thread Muslim al- 
chemical literature, show unmis- 
takably that while physical trans- 
mutation was doubtless an impor- 
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tant side-issu= of the adepts, only 
the vulgar among them would re- 
gard it as an end in izself. Islamic 
alchemy, particularly in :ts Western 
form, was of 2 two-fcld nature, and 
if one aspect of it gave vise in due 
course to the science of chemistry 
as we now know it, the other pre- 
served and strengthened the mysti- 
cal lore which apparent_y arose in 
the beginninzs of hurran culture 
and has never lost its perennial 
vitality. 

With the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain towards the close of 
the fifteenth century. Mordccan al- 


chemy—which had doubtless drawn 
support from the Andalusian edepts 
—begins to deteriorate. We have 
seen that, to Leo Africanus, the al- 
chemists of Fez were “base fel- 
lows” mightily addicted to “a vain 
practice,” and with the lapse of 
years the Art fell more and more 
into disrepute. The lest Moroccan 
acept of any fame was Muhammad 
ibn Muhammad Maghush al-Magh- 
ribi, who died in 1540 A.D., after 
composing a treatise on alchemy 
at the request of the Sultan Sulai- 
man of Turkey. 


E. I. HOLMYARD 


No doutt that there :s such a thing in nature as transmutation of the baser 


metals into ta nobler, or gold. But this is only one aspect of alchemy, the ter- 
restrial or purely material, for we sense logically the same process, taking place 
in the bowels bf the eartk. Yet, besides and beyond this interpretation, there is 
in alchemy z symbolical meaning, purely psychic and spiritual. While the Kab 
balist-AlchenaSt seeks for the realization of the former, the Occultist-Alchemist, 
spurning the gold of the mines, gives all his attention and directs his efforts only 
towards the transmutation of the baser quaternary into the divine upper trinity 
of man, whch when finally blended are one. The spiritual, mental, psychic, 
and physica’ planes cf numan existence are in alchemy compared to the four 
elements, fire air, water and earth, and are each capable of a threefold constitu- 
tion, i e., fixad, mutable and volatile. Little or nothing is kncwn by the word 
concerning ite origin of -his archaic branch of philosophy. 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY, Glossary 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


WAS MARX A MYSTIC ?* 


[ John Middleton Murry’s interest in Karl Marx is not merely academic. 
He is a practical revolutionist who is working through the Independent Labour 


Party of Great Britain to usher in a new social order. 


His views of Marxian 


Socialism are very different from those of ordinary-socialists; we refer our 
readers to his article in our May number.—Ens.] 


Mr. Carr quotes, at the end of 
his life of Marx, a picture of the 
man as he appeared in his old age 
to H. M. Hyndman :— 


He combined in his own person and 
nature, with his commanding forehead 
and overhanging brow, his fierce glit- 
tering eyes, broad sensitive nose and 
mobile mouth, all surrounded by a 
setting of untrimmed hair and beard, 
the righteous fury of the great seers 
of his race with the cold analytical 
power of Spinoza and the Jewish 
doctors. It was an extraordinary 
combination of qualities, the like of 
which I have known in no other man. 


That description, which I have 
never read before, corresponds 
with a surprising exactness to my 
own mental picture of Karl Marx, 
{formed from a reading of his works. 
Marx, ever since I came under 
his spell, has always appeared to 
me as the last in the great suc- 
cession of Jewish prophets. 


“Marx was a prophet,” declares 
Mr. Carr; and since Marx’s latest 
biographer is no “Marxist” but, in 
the main, vigorously critical of his 
doctrines and his conduct, his tri- 
bute is the more impressive for its 
unexpectedness. “ Marx,” says 


Mr. Carr again, “was one of the 
few—perhaps the first since Luther 
—whose life has constituted a 
turning-point in human thought”. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Carr makes 
very little attempt to explain the 
nature of this revolution of human 
thought; and perhaps he himself 
does not understand it clearly. But 
he is conscious that it is there. 
He writes in his final paragraph :— 

Few men have, on the whole, proved 
more far-seeing in their prophecies 
than Marx. But any one who is un- 
able to accept either the Marxist hyp- 
othesis of the millennium, or the non- 
Marxist hypothesis of the approaching 
end of civilization, must necessarily 
anticipate a new, though probably not 
an imminent revolution in human 
thought. 

Those words are, in themselves, 
a curious confirmation of a parallel 
which continually haunts my mind, 
between Marxism and early Chris- 
tianity. When Jesus of Nazareth 
appeared with his message, there 
was precisely the same opposition 
between a doctrine of the approa- 
ching end of civilization, and a 
doctrine of an imminent millen- 
nium, which Mr. Carr indicates as 


existing to-day. The eschatolog- 
TEREE ih EES E 


* Karl Marx: A Study în Fanaticism. By E FL Carr (J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London. 12s. 6d.) 
What Mars Really Meant, By G. D. H. Cole (Victor Gollancz Ltd., London. 5s.) 
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ical belief oi ‘the Jews of Jesus’ 
time was a belief in a millennium 
through catastrophe. And there 
seems to me no doubt that 
Marx himsel= was tinged with 
this deeply-rmoted Jewish belief. 
It reemergec in him, in a new 
form. But it is to simplify and 
falsify -the tne position of Marx 
to credit hin with the naive 
“Marxist” bef in the millennium. 
Indubitably, ke did believe that 
the world, now unified materially 
by the advent of industrial capital- 
ism, was destined to enter on a 
new epoch: zs he put it, “pre 
-history woud end and History 
begin ”. That would be, in one 
sense, a millennium; buz it wou.d 
be a very relative millennium. 
And a millennium which is relative 
is not a millennium. 


To the true proletarian, the cor- 
pletely disinberited member of 
modern indu3zrial society, to ùe 
secure of food. and clothing ard 
shelter must seem like heaven cn 
earth ; but the security ts no defence 
against the st-ttler pains of human 
life. Nor is there the faintest 


reason for supposing’ that Marx 


imagined it would be. He had 
more than his fair share of 
intimate misery; he knew what it 
was to suffer, 2s even Mr. Carr hes 
to admit. Wnt the social revolu- 
tion would do was to bring “tke 
life of the soul” within the reach 
of every man. No longer would 
the greater part of mankind te 
immersed in the mere struggle for 
animal existence: the joys and 
sorrows of tru2:human life would ke 
open to all. True histors—human 


history as distinct from animal 
history—would begin. ` 

If that is what is meant by the 
“millennium,” then certainly Marx 
believed in it, and believed that it 
was ultimately inevitable. But 
he was under no illusions as to 
the price humanity might have 
to pay to enter it. He thought 
that it could only be won by a 
political victory of tke working- 
class; and again he was probably 
right. But whet he did not foresee 
was the immense inertia of the 
working-class itself. Marx was 
not a member of the working-class: 
he was a highly educated German 
intellectual, who had, without a 
moment’s hesitation, sacrificed a 


‘brilliant career and a life of ease 


for a painful existence a3 a 


‘prophet and leader of the pro- 


letariat. Probably at the bagin- 
ning he took for granted a similar 
imaginative heroism in the work- 
ing-class itself. 

That is only to say that Marx 
was a prophet and not a politician. 
Nor have I any doubt that he was 
sustained by a prophet’s insight, 
and by the sense of being “a man 
of destiny”. He was the most 
completely conscious human teing 
of his age. And that, I think, is 
the right designation for him.. To 
call him a mystic would be to use 
that ambiguous word in a new and 
unfamiliar sense. But if we 
separate out as the characteristic 
“notes” of mysticism, first, a s2nse 
of complete integration into the 
universe, and, second, a supreme 
degree of detachment from one’s 
own “animal” existence; then it 
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must be admitted that Marx man- 
ifested them both in a high de- 
gree. He felt that the dynamic pro- 
cess of human history had become 
conscious in himself: in him, hum- 
anity had reached a new phase of 
self-awareness. And this new self- 
awareness of mankind, of which 
he was the vehicle, was necessarily 
manifest in him as a complete de- 
tachment from his own personal 
vicissitudes. He had the objective 
ruthlessness and the domestic ten- 
derness of the man inspired with a 
true creative mission. 

What that mission actually was, 
it is too early to pronounce. So far 
Marx has been the inspiration of 
one immense political revolution. 
Considered merely as the seed 
which has grown into Soviet Russia 
his influence on the modern world 
has already been greater than that 
of any other single man of his age. 
But the relation of Soviet Russia to 
Marx is not altogether unlike the 
relation of the Catholic Church to 
Jesus: and the simple fact that 
Russia was in Marx’s view the 
last possible country in Europe 
where a Marxist revolution could 
take place and the Russians the 
last possible people to achieve it is 
an indication of the discrepancy. 
Marx believed that the social rey- 
olution must be achieved by a 
democratic revolution. That has 
not occurred. In Russia we have 
had a social revolution without a 
democratic revolution; and in 
Germany we have had its opposite, 
a democratic revolution without a 
social revolution. To the Russians, 
Marx has been a Christ; to the 
Germans, an anti-Christ. The real 


step into that future in which 
Marx believed—‘‘ the classless so- 
ciety ”—still remains to be taken. 
Mr. Cole’s book What Marx 
Really Meant, has for its main 


‘purpose an attempt to explore the 


possiblities of an authentic Marx- 
ist—thatis, democratic and social— 
revolution in Great Britain. Since 
that was the country from which 
the facts of Marx’s theory were 
drawn, and the country with whose 
political destinies he was most 
deeply concerned, the title of Mr. 
Cole’s book is amply justified. If 
we wish to know what, in actual 
practice to-day, is the exoteric 
meaning of Marxist doctrine, we 
cannot do better than to consult 
Mr. Cole’s book. But we shall 
seek in vain in it for the secret of 
the Marxian dynamic. That is of 
two kinds. First, there is the 
popular dynamic which is indubi- 
tably operative in Russia to-day. 
That is a primitive religious dyn- 
amic of precisely the same order as 
that of primitive Christianity : the 
belief of a slave-class (for Russian 
workers and peasants before the 
revolution were no more) in a 
real, and not a relative, millennium. 
The second is the dynamic of the 
Marxism of Marx himself—that 
vision which enabled him to live a 
life of heroic seli-devotion to a 
cause which never came and which 
he knew would never come re- 
motely near to triumphing during 
his life-time. It may be an intellec- 
tual or religious bias in myself 
which leads one to regard this as 
ultimately by far the more impor- 
tant of the two. At any rate, I 
am convinced that this Marxian 
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dynamic, and the peculiar self- 
awareness on which it depends, is 
the natural and necessary ally of 
any genuine spiritual realization in 
the world-to-cay. And, paradcxi- 
cally, I believe that that awareness 
will prove to be necessary if an 
authentic Marxist social revolution 
is ever to be achieved. So that, 
in my view, although the practical 
effects of Marx, by thesis in Russia 
and by anh-thesis in Germany, have 


been prodigious, they are essentially 
a degradation of the Marxist dyn- 
amic. This, I believe, will be 
genuinely operative only in the 
country where that dynamic is 
strong enough to inspire democracy 
to advance of its own accord to 
the classless society. To such a 
political and social movement Marx 
will be neither Christ nor anti- 
Christ, but one of the greatest of 
modern Teachers. 


J. MIDDLETON Murry 


THE KEY TO BLAKE 


[Max Plowman, the author of An Introduction to the Study of Blake, has 
written much on that Mystic and Poet.—Eps.. 


“Blake,” said a reviewer the other 
day, “was primarily an artist, and 
an artist is a man whose gift iz is 
to communicate the light of his 


being.” Then, referring to Mr. 
Murry’s new book,* he added 
naively: “If Blake had that gift 


in superlative degree, why should 
it be necessary for another man to 
come forward a hundred years after 
his death and teli us what the light 
was?” 

A question so simple hardly calls 
for reply, bat since it suggests 
many reasons why Blake is still 
little understood, we will answer it 
directly. 

One reason is to be found in the 
modern habit of superficial reading. 
The habit has increased enormously 
in the past hindred years and it is 
one that vifiates mental energy. 
Only too often the modərn reader 
faced with matter of any profundity 





finds that the muscles of his mind 
are stiff, and there is strain where 
there should be satisfaction, and 
apathy instead of apprehension. 
Another reason might be found 
in the consideration that the “ight 
which comes from the mest distant 
star now visible has taken an un- 
believably long time to reack us. 
Yet another and more apposite 
answer is to be found in Blake’s 
couplet :— 
We are led to believe a lie 
When we see with, not through the eye. 
For these words have an histori- 
cal as well as a personal bearing. 
For a century, western mar has 
concentrated his wholeenergy upon 
seeing with the eye: the very virtue 
of the scientific eye lies in the 
purity of its objective reflection: 
and in this fact is to be found a 
very simple reason why an artist 
who declared that his work could 





* William Bloke. By Joha Middleton Murry. (Jonathan Cape Lid, London, 10s. 62) 
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only be understood by another 
order of seeing should have remain- 
ed for that period uncomprehended. 
When “the light shineth in dark- 
ness,” it is not the way of wisdom 
to question the light if “the dark- 
ness comprehended it not”. 

In the first of his Engraved De- 
signs to the Book of Job Blake wrote: 
“The Letter Killeth. The Spirit 
giveth Life. It is Spiritually dis- 
cerned’”’—which, being particularly 
interpreted, means: He who looks 
at these designs merely with the 
eye will see nothing. In another 
place he declared: “Allegory ad- 
dressed to the Intellectual powers, 
which is altogether hidden from 
the Corporeal Understanding, is my 
definition of the Most Sublime 
Poetry.” If we can discover exact- 
ly what he meant by these phrases 
we shall perhaps see clearly why 
he is unintelligible apart from 
spiritual discernment. 

What are these “Intellectual 
powers”? They are, I think, the 
powers of recognition—literal re- 
cognition—the powers by which 
we attain to a vital knowing in 
place of mere cognizance. Blake 
in early days gave this explanation 
of the character of all his writing : 

As the true method of knowledge is 
experiment, the true faculty of know- 
ing must be the faculty which experi- 
ences. This faculty I treat of. 

So it appears that the intellectual 
powers are the powers which make 
experience intelligible. 

That is a description of consci- 
ousness. Consciousness is some- 
thing very wonderful. It is the 
intelligent experience of something 
that is not ourselves. It func- 


tions by means of the imagination, 
through which we are able to 
enter into the life of an object 
alien to our own physical body. It 
is distinguished from cognition by 
experience. Therefore, according 
to the argument, knowledge which 
is not an explanation of experience 
—knowledge divorced from consci- 
ousness—is not “true knowledge”. 
If it is not true knowledge, what is 
it? Blake describes it as Corporeal 
Understanding. And his termino- 
logy is apt; for this knowledge is, as 
it were, the mere percussion of fact 
against our own physical body: it 
is the awareness of an object in its 
disharmony to ourselves: it is cog- 
nition, but not recognition: it is 
the hearing of a report without 
experiencing the event: it is the 
admission of a seed of truth into 
the mind without any consequent 
germination : it is the retention of 
tidings in an outer chamber of the 
mind where they remain isolated, 
untouched by the imagination and 
therefore incapable of passing into 
the experiencing consciousness. 

Now this experiencing conscious- 
ness is synonymous with what is 
called spirit. Thus we see what- 
ever the mind, by the act of recog- 
nition, passes through the experi- 
encing consciousness is spiritually 
discerned. 

Blake appealed exclusively to > 
this experiencing consciousness. 
His distinction among English poets 
is this exclusiveness. Whereas 
poets in general are concerned to 
keep touch with rational thought 
and from its apex reach the imagi- 
native consciousness, Blake dis- 
cards the rational process and 
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makes a direct appeal. What makes 
him strange is the quintessential 
nature of his demand that poetry 
shall speak directly to conscious- 
ness, and not suffer the distortion 
or interpolation of matter that is 
not essentially imaginative. Imagi- 
nation, he believed, was the lang- 
uage of the spirit; he therefore 
endeavoured to speak entirely in 
that tongue. And since language 
itself is created by imagination, 
poetry cannot be confined to the 
mercantile use of words as tokens 
of limited exchange value, The 
verbal function of imagination is 
to heighten and extend the mean- 
ing of words continually, and ulti- 
mately so to pack them with imag- 
inative content that they become 
symbolic. 

The reader of Blake must be 
prepared for this extended use of 
language. But above all, since 
Blake’s utterance is from an expe- 
riencing consciousness, he must 
bring to it a corresponding experi- 
encing consciousness: he must, in 
fact, read Blake and the book of 
his own experience at the same 
time, Then he will see, in epic 
form, visions of the events that 
transpire within his own soul, and 
he will see them in the revealing 
light of one who was ruthless in 
his own seli-examination. And he 
will find that Blake, because he 
was an artist, was a true surrogate 
and not a psycho-analyst. 

But Blake as profound psychol- 
ogist is only half the story. Why 
was it that he discarded the trap- 
pings of Elizabethan poetic usage 
that he had worn so finely in the 
Poetical Sketches? Why, too, did he 


reject the whole mechanism of 
logical thought after having given 
proof that he could use it as well 
as any man? What led him to 
teke Dr. Isaac Watts and Milton 
for his models after copying Spen- 
ser and Shakespeare so admirably? 
How came he to make of his verse 
aaythmg so nebulous to common 
sanse as “visions of Eternity” ? 

Mz. Murry knows: knows by 
experience. And that experience 
is the true and only key to Blake. 
Mr. Murry applies the key quite 
simply to all the doors of the 
so-cal ed prophetic books that from 
the ccrridor of approach appear so 
dark, but within are full of light. 
The same key fits all the doors. 
Without it, Blake is a dungeon: 
with it, he is a dome of many- 
coloured glass. 

Blake experienced the Divine 
Vision. In a mement of time he 
became an inhabitant of Eternity. 
He saw that which no man can see 
without passing from existence 
into the realm of beirg. He saw 
in vision the Reality’ that lies be- 
hind actuality. He saw “the 
Infinite in all things”. He saw that 
which, in the moment, killed, 
annihilated, and utterly obliterated 
his cvm ego. He saw that which 
lies open to everyone whose sincer- 
ity in suffering is for a moment 
absolute. 

It happened to Blake, without 
dow t, at the death of his brother 
Rotert. Through his own broken 
heart Blake saw the Divine Vision; 
for at that moment he experienced 
physical death in the imagination, 
and in consequence saw through it. 
Thereafter, as a per-ectly natural 
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result, the appearance of things 
ceased for ever to be of importance 
to him; it was with the life and 
death of what is beyond sensation 
that he was concerned. 
But when once I did d 
The Immortal Man that cannot die 

is his description of the moment. 
The veil was lifted, the doors of 
perception were cleansed, and he 
saw the immortal spirit, not as a 
cause of which the body was an 
effect, but as the reality of which the 
body was an appearance. Did he 
thereupon deny the senses? On the 
contrary, only then did he under- 
stand their mediatory use, and 
hence their vast importance. But 
because he had looked through 
death and clearly seen it to be only 
a physical appearance, he could not 
be detained by appearances and 
give to them his regard: he had 
perceived an Infinite and Eternal 
Reality of which they were but 
temporal expressions. It was, in 
a sense, merely a matter of natural 
and spiritual values; but once 
Blake had discovered spiritual 
value he counted everything else 
but dross. 


So Blake became a mystic. His 


course as such Mr. Murry has 
followed with a zest and perception 
worthy of their object. His book is 
the first adequate interpretation 
of Blake that has ever been made. 
Never before has the inner chrono- 
logical development been under- 
stood. Never before has anyone 
divined the changing nature of 
Blake’s symbolic figures, nor 
understood the imperative necessity 
of their changes. Here, for the 
first time, the inner significance of 


The French Revolution is perceived. 
Here, for the first time, we discover 
why there is a falling away in the 
later Lambeth books, and realise 
what a crucial struggle is enacted 
in The Four Zoas. Nothing hitherto 
written about Blake’s Milion can 
compare with Mr. Murry’s simple 
and profound exposition. Never 
before have Blake’s dark sayings 
on Art and Artists been so fully 
comprehended. The book is a rare 
example of what creative literary 


„criticism really is. 


. Yet without detraction it must 
be said that Blake is wider, freer, 
and above all, far more joyous than 
he appears in this portrait. Blake’s 
vision was essentially cosmic: Mr. 
Murry’s is essentially microcosmic. 
There is a lark and a wide-ranging 
eagle in Blake: Mr. Murry’s Blake 
is a good deal of the hermit crab. 
Blake derives from the Christian 
tradition, and religious ecstasy is 
never far from him: Mr. Murry 
derives from Natural Evolution, 
and materialistic determinism hides 
round his corners. If ever there 
was a triumphant supernaturalist 
in the strict sense of the word, it 
was Blake. Mr. Murry is frighten- 
ed by the word supernatural: it 
means for him contrary to nature; 
so the supernatural in Blake is 
glosed or denied. Indeed Mr. 
Murtry’s subjective method involves 
some trimming of the borders of 
Blake’s singing robes in order to 
make them conform to the pattern 
of Mr. Murry’s understanding: a 
fact for which he is not in the least 
to be blamed. On the contrary, 
this self-projection is the only 
honest way of showing both the 
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_ limitations and the extent of in- 
dividual understanding. Criticism 
does not really begin until this 
imaginative re-entry into experi- 
ence has been made. So. it is that 
in the quality of what Mr. Murry 
perceives he is magnificent— 
perfect. Yet he needs to open 
another eye to see all there mani- 
festly is in Blake. That eye is the 
eye of faith. Mr. Murry is habitual- 
ly inclined to mistrust these inti- 
mations of consciousness which he 
cannot verify with his intellect. 
But it is precisely these which the 
poet trusts. Faith is the act of 
trust in that which the intellect 
cannot reach. To the intellect this 
trust’ seems to be trust in nothing ; 
but to the imagination it is the way, 
the only deed that can follow upon 
self-annihilation, the impelled ad- 
venture of the enfranchised soul, 


Outlines of Buddhism: A Historical 
Sketch. By Mrs. Rays Davops. D. Litt. 
(Methuen and Co., Ltd., London. 5s) - 


In this essay, for in size it is little 
more, a famous authority on the Pali 
Canon continues her attack on ortho- 
dox Buddhism. Her arguments are so 
intensely interesting and so well backed 
with references that one almost for- 
gets thecuriously involved style and un- 
couth terminology which make her 
works such difficult reading. Her 
. challenge, however, is clear enough, 
that were a disciple of the Buddha to 
appear to-day he would scarcély recog- 
nise in“ Buddhism” his Master’s tea- 
ching. All that we have left, she ar- 
gues, is a negative and fruitless parody 
of the sublime message which crown- 
ed the immemorial wisdom of India. 


The author argues that while Indian 
philosophy at the time of the Buddha 





the. birthplace of true art. It is 
freedom from self in action. And 
taere is no joy without it. Joy is 
man’s spiritual goal, and the sign 
that Blake knew life to be a divine 
comedy is the fact that nis work is 
full of joy. Mr. Murry stops short 
of all this. The joy in Blake 
fascinates him, but it is foreign to 
his thought. I wonder why. ‘Is it 
because he will not accept in all its 
fullness the meaning of resurrec- 
tion ? The resurrected body, which 
is the identity that has experienced 
self-annihilation, is to his eye rather 
a worn and ghosily figure, still 
cumbered by its grave-clothes. For 
Blake, “It is raised a spiritual 
body”. He knew the meaning of 
joyous ascension—of the heavens 
opening—of New Jerusalem coming 
out of the opened heavens. 


Max PLOWMAN 


had reached a conception of the Abso- 
lute as the ultimate Ideal and, at the 
other end of the scale, had realised the 
immanence of this Ideal in every human 
heart, it lacked a positive, constructive 
declaration of the process by which 
the part becomes the whole, an explan- 
ation of that ceaseless becoming from 
the potential to the actual whereby the 
Man-as-More, to use the author’s 
words, becomes in time the Most. As 
corollaries to this new Enowledge, the 
Buddha made clear the relationship of 
spiritual brotherhood implicit in this 
dectrine of immanence, and the fact, 
net then appreciated to the full, that 
this Way of Becoming was a way of 


selfdevelopment in which each unit. 
‘must, while helping ali others, work 


out its own salvation, with diligence. In 
tke opinion of the author, in this joyful 
creative message which lies in the word 
“ become,” the Buddha proclaimed a 
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positive, dynamic will to progress, 
using the symbol of a Way with each 
man as a wayfarer, in order to stress 
the need of unceasing self-development 
towards a goal he had himself attained. 
All too early, as expert examination of 
the Pali Canon reveals, this migh-y 
message was smothered by monastic 
influence, and replaced by a number of 
dogmatic formulae, such as the Signs 
of Being and the Four Noble Truths, 
which can be shown to be of later ori- 
gin. In the same way, in the place of 
the sublime morality of which but frag- 
ments remain in the recorded Scrip- 
tures, there was evolved the cold, mon- 
astic sterility of the negatively formula- 
ted Pansi, while with the ascendance 
of monkish influence came the insist- 
ence on a semi-mechanical causation, 
with “becoming” as a mere link in 
the chain to be broken as soon as pos- 
sible, and this as a substitute for that 
living reality of self-becoming in which 
the meaning of Karma and sister truths 
were only comprehensible as the flower 
of living experience. So long as mon- 
asteries were principally rest-houses 
for monks between periods of mission- 
ary endeavour, the dynamic message 
of the Master, long needed by India, 
burned like a brilliant flame; but with 
the decay of the Sangha into a place 
of escape from life as distinct from a 
place wherein it might be more vividly 
realised, the original teaching of Man 
as More was swiftly degraded into a 
static condition of the Man as Less, un- 
til the negative doctrines of Dukkha 
and Anatta, useful as correctives to a 
misunderstanding of the nature of 
worldly life, became elevated into the 
very Message of the Master, and pro- 
claimed as his unique contribution tc 
Indian thought. 

This emasculation of the Buddha’s 
teaching is clearly shown, the author 
contends, by the rejection at the 


Council held in the time of Asoka of 
those who held these, as she claims, 
Original views; and in her opinion it 
was the spiritual descendants of these 
rejected Gnostics, travelling later to 
China, who there built up the dynamic 
Mahayana, or Greater Way, as dis- 
tinct from the Hinayana or lesser, 
because static and negative Way of 
the Southern or Thera Vada School. 

Such is the author’s theme. Whether 
she is right in regarding 
most of what is now taught in the 
School as Buddhism as 
elaborations” on the 
Master’s message is for individual 
opinion to decide. Her views are 
sufficiently well reasoned and docu- 
mented to merit most careful attention, 
and if they in some ways overshoot the 
truth, this is an inevitable defect of 
every effort to remould public opinion. 
From the point of view of the ancient 
Wisdom we call Theosophy, her views 
are biased by her <ailure to appreciate 
that the Buddha was not a mere philos- 
opher, but Buddha, the Enlightened 
One. And it must not be forgotten that 
to a certain type of mind the negative 
expression of doctrine is a better 
corrective to certain typical faults than 
the complementary message which all 
too easily loses itself in unproductive 
exuberance. Adequate criticism, how- 
ever, in the space permitted is im- 
possible, but no criticism can drown 
the voice which proclaims to Thera 
Vada Buddhists that the Master they 
attempt to follow never would have 
advocated the sterile dogmas found in 
every Buddhist textbook as the basis of 
His Teaching, though they play a most 
useful part as an incentive to the 
“ will-to-become” which lies at the heart 
of Wisdom, and for the achievement of 
which the Blessed One proclaimed the 
Middle Way. 
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After Strange Gods: A Primer of 
Modern Heresy. The Page-Barbour 
Lectures at the University of Virginia. 
By T. S. Exior. (Faber and Faber, 
London. 3s. 6d.) 


This is the second-fruit of Mr. Eliot’s 
recent visit to America. At Virginia 
he ascended the platform, to quote his 
own words, “only in the role of a 
moralist,” although the subject to which 
he was concerned to apply his moral 
principles or to persuade others to 
do so was modern literature, and partic- 
ularly the work of certain modern 
writers, such as Hardy, Ezra Pound, 
and D. H. Lawrence, which illustrated 
his thesis. But the demoralisation 
which he deplored in the particular 
province of literature is a disease of 
modern life, and implicit in these three 
lectures is that larger reference. They 
are meant to encourage men in what 
Mr. Eliot calls “the struggle of our 
time to concentrate, not to dissipate; 
to renew our association with tradition- 
al wisdom; ‘to re-establish a vital 
connexion between the individual and 
the race; the struggle, in a word, 
against Liberalism.” 

He does not define Liberalism but 
lumps it with “Progress and Modern 
Civilisation” as something to which 
wecannot and ought not to reconcile 
ourselves. And thereis of course a sense 
in which all these things are false and 
must be reconceived. They are false be- 
cause they are the expression of a one- 
sided individualism carried to destruc- 
tive extremes. Modern life has become 
demoralised through the same agency 
which Mr. Eliot discerns in modern 
art, “the unregenerate personality, 
partly self-deceived and partly irrespon- 
sible, and because of its freedom, terribly 
limited by prejudice and self-ccnceit, 
capable of much good or great mischief 
according to the natural goodness or 
impurity of the man.” 

Granted. But how then is the sick 
personality, which is the cause of it 


\ 


all, to be regenerated? Here, as usual, 
Mr. Eliots prescription seems to me 
cuite inadequate. And it is inadequate 
because he fears the unregenerate self 
tco much to surrender it. Instead he 
would merely control, educate and 
cultivate it. Inevitably, -herefore, to 
him the “Inner Light” is “the most 
untrustworthy and deceitful guide that 
ever offered itself to wandering 
humanity”. 

To which one can only reply that 
such a deceitful guide is in no true 
sense the “Inner Light’. But Mr. Eliot 
cannot see beyond the old precarious 
balance of rebellious will and external 
~estraint, whether it be of tradition or 
institution. He cannot admit the neces- 
sity, because apparently he questions 
the possibility, of a man becoming 
through interior, disciplired growth a 
centre of that true Light, “ which 
lighteth every man that ccmeth into the 
world”. While, therefore, one may 
agree with almost all he says of the 
crippling effect of growing up without 
the support of a living and central 
tradition, I cannot believe that any real 
regeneration can be effected by such 
doses of “ tradition, perpetually criti- 
cised and brought up to date under the 
supervision of orthcdoxy,” as he re- 
commends. For it is only within a new 
and vital order that what is true in 
past cultures can be creatively re- 
affirmed. Consequently the break-down 
of the old forms and restraints is not in 
fact the unmitigated disaster which Mr. 
Eliot conceives it to be For falsity 
was in them as well as truth and from 
their dissolution new forms may be 
born which will express, not an anxious 
orthodoxy, but a fearless integrity. 
Because he does not conceive the need 
of such an integrity Mr. Eliot can only 
oppose a disdainfully cr-tical mind to 
the disorder of the modern world. And 
there is no real inspiration and curiously 
little relevance to-day in the kind of 
order he would reimpose. 


HuGH TPA. FAUSSET 
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I was a Pagan. By V.C. KITCHEN. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd. Lon- 
don 5s.) 

The “Oxford Group” is a wide- 
spread and influential revival movement 
in Protestant Christianity. Despite its 
comparatively recent foundation, its 
adherents are already, we are told, to 
be found in forty countries, and some 
of its gatherings—curiously called 
“ houseparties”—have been attended 
by no less than 5000 people. It differs 
from .other movements of the same 
kind, such as Methodism and the 
Salvation Army, in that its stress is 
rather on conduct and inner attitude 
than on mere faith. Like its prede- 
cessors, the Oxford Group accepts 
Jesus as a still-living, personal, saviour- 
god; but it seems to regard him, not 
so much as a scape-goat sacrificed for 
the sins of mankind, as an active fount 
of inspiration, to be contacted and 
experienced inwardly. There seems 
to be evidence that the activities of 
the Oxford Group have been the means 
of giving new life to a moribund 
religion; and it has certainly turned 
. numbers of slack or nominal Christians 
into Christians who, with more or less 
success, are attempting to frame their 
lives upon the ethical precepts of Jesus. 

In J was a Pagan, Mr. V. C. Kitchen 
tells the story of his conversion and its 
effect on his life. The book is a blend 
of autobiography and propaganda for 
the Oxford Group and, as such, em- 
phasises the sinfulness that preceded, 
and the reformation that followed che 
author’s conversion. Very many of 
the principles, which Mr. Kitchen 
endeavours to “sell” us with all the 
persuasive skill he learned as a New 
York advertising expert, are eminertly 
good and wise. When, for example, 
he urges over and over again that no 
preaching to others can be effective 
unless the preacher re-orders his own 
life and practises his own precepts, he 
is uttering a vital truth which sadly 
needs attention in these days of elab- 
orate paper schemes for turning the ’ 
world into Utopia by means of political 
or economic changes. 


eae, 


The peculiar methods adopted by 
the Oxford Group for influencing men 
to lead better lives have been extrav- 
agantly praised and as keenly condemn- 
ed. The truth about them seems to be 
that some are spiritually wholesome 
and conducive to ethical improvement, 
while others are of doubtful value or 
even dangerous. 

When Mr. Kitchen insists that all 
our relations with our fellows should 
be based on brotherly love, honesty, 
and moral purity, he is defining the 
indispensable conditions for all individ- 
ual and collective reforms. His 
emphasis on the need of complete 
surrender to God brings his teaching 
into line with what the mystics of East 
and West have said about resignation 
and the renunciation of all selfish 
personal desires and interests as being 
the first step in the spiritual path. 

There is a very close resemblance in 
many respects between the religion of 
the Oxford Group and Indian Bhakti ; 
and much of Mr. Kitchen’s writing is 
reminiscent of The Gospel of Rama- 
krishna. 

But, despite the undoubted fervour, 
devotion and sincerity of the Oxford 
Group, the system, like most Bhakti 
systems, is fatally weak on the intellec- 
tual side. It is not unfair to say that 
it simply takes the outline theology of 
Protestant Christianity for granted and 
has no philosophy otherwise. Its ad- 
herents, once converted, seem to rely 
entirely on what they call “ guidance,” 
ie, on inner promtings, which they 
believe come from God; but they 
appear to have no criterion by which 
to distinguish impulses that come from 
above from those otherwise derived. 
Mr. Kitchen is convinced that he 
receives divine guidance in planning 
the detailed events of his daily life. 
God tells him what clients to call on 
and what to say to them. Now, while 
the general tenor and orientation of 
our lives should be determined by the 
promptings of the divine Higher Self, 
yet that Inner God does not concern 
itself with material details, which are 
the business of the ratiocinative mind. 
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The God sets the course: we have to 
do the steering and see to the efficien- 
cy of the ship. That Mr. Kitchen 
attributes so many of his impulses to 
divine guidance suggests inevitably 
that he does not distinguish between 
the divine and the human in himself; 
and herein lies the great danger of his 
method. He himself is obviously a 
sincere and high principled man; but 
many or most people, who come to 
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rely or. “guidance” in the Oxford 
Group sense, woul be apt to fall into 
tke wav of acceptirg every urge that 
wells up into consciousness as coming 
from God, with dirə results to mental 
and moral health. 

On is own merits and for the light 
it throws on a remarkable movement 
in conemporary religion, I was a 
Pagan deserves the attention of 
readers of THE ARYAN PATH. 


E. A. V. M. 


re 


Science and God. By BERNHARD 
Bavink. Trans. by H. Stafford Hatfield. 
(George Bell and Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don 5s.) 


Limitations of Science. By J. W. 
N. SULLIVAN. (Chatto and Windus, 
London} 


The scientists of the seventeenth 
century, who are really the founders 
of modern thought, evolved a mecha- 
nistic picture of the world in terms cf 
classical mechanics. These founders 
of science were men of great piety 
and had no intention to oppose the 
traditional Christianity. Subsequert 
developments during a period of three 
hundred years have turned European 
culture away from belief in God and 
all that goes with such faith, and have 
finally resulted in “simple unconcezled 
atheism and materialism which is 
to-day the official philosophy of Bol- 
shevik Russia ”. 

Bernhard Bavink adds his testimony 
to the growing mass of evidence that 
a mere mechanistic view of matter is 
untenable. The modern physicist has 
learned that his “atoms or electrons 
or what not, are no longer to be re- 
garded as rigid lumps of reality from 
which no path can be found into the 
mental and spiritual sphere; he sees, 
on the contrary, that all those struc- 
tures are forms in perpetual flux 
which are only of interest to him as 
regards their form”. With this view 
every variety of materialism is super- 
seded. 


Any candid enquiry into the why 
and wherefore of observed phenomena 
leads every scientist, be he physicist or 
biologist, to something inexplicable, 
scmeth:ng mystericus. This horizon, 
which ‘imits our scientific vision may 
be growing more distant, but we must 
confess that the beyond passes human 
understanding. Dz. Bavink, theolog- 
ian as well as scientist, holčs that it is 
within zhe “ken” znd is tke “ action” 
of som2 superhumen being which we 
call Gcd, but this is speculation, not 
science The fact remains, however, 
that the scientist hes made hardly any 
progress in solving severa. vital prob- 
lems of great moment. The relation 
between the body and mind, the 
physical and psyckical, the origin of 
lite, the great gap between life and 
death in spite of tae idenzity of sub- 
stance—these and many other issues 
have remained unexplained. 

This thesis is admirably developed 
by Dr. Sullivan, who regards science 
not as formulation of truth but as the 
constart pursuit cf truth; dynamic 
rather than state. Lintitations of 
Science presents the history of science 
as a record of the painstaking but 
never-ending endeavour of man to 
sclve the riddles of nature, a history 
of knowledge ever growing but never 
complete. Generally speaking, while 
our curiosities abou: inanimate matter 
are to some extent satisfied by scienti- 
fic enquiries, our knowledze concern- 
ing life is still far from satisfactory. 
It may be that our interest in phenom- 
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ena connected with inanimate matter 
is limited, but it can be said without 
hesitation that in every department of 
enquiry we are confronted with 
unsolved or unsatisfactorily solved 
problems. Our attempts at the formu- 
lation of the laws of probability stand 
out as confessions of our limitations. 
The chapter on sciéntific philosophy 
is most appealing to the Oriental mind. 
When the enquiring mind attempts to 
probe into the significance of facts as 
perceived by the sciences, to sift cut 
the important facts suitable for scierti- 
fic formulation from others which 
are either trivial or illusory and to 
comprehend Nature as a whole and 
not as a special department of it, the 
limiting features of our existing know- 
ledge confront us at every stage. The 


Stories of Second Sight in a Highland 
Regiment. By WILLIAM KIRE. ( Eneas 
Mackay, Stirling, Scotland. 2s. 6d..) 

These stories are not records of 
cases of second sight in a Highland 
Regiment, but short tales and poems 
written for the war-time gazette of a 
Highland Regiment. Not all of them 
deal with “queer” things, but those 
that do were founded on fact—the 
author’s own experiences and those of 
his fellow-soldiers. 

There isto-day a definite demand 
for tales of “ ghaisties and ghoulies ” 
and an oncoming curiosity about 
abnormal faculties. Whether such lit- 
erature is wholesome diet is another 
matter. When put out merely as hair- 
raising thrillers, such fiction accustoms 
people’s minds to the idea of an inner 
psychic world, and thereby helps to 
force their own psychic development 
and to bring them, through the mag- 
netic attraction of their interest in tne 


search for significance and the assess 
ment and valuation of facts involve 
considerations of a highly personal 
character, subjective and not objective, 
and thus constitute a fresh limitation 
of science: 

Has Sir S. Radhakrishnan suggested 
the solution? He has said :— 


Man’s never ceasing effort to read the riddle 
of the Sphinx and raise himself above the 
level of the beast to a moral and spiritual 
height finds a striking illustration in India. 
The problem of Indian Philosophy to-day is 
whether it is to be reduced to a cult restricted 
in scope and with no application to the 
present facts or whether it is to be made alive 
and real so as to become what it should be, 
one of the e great fo formative elements in human 
ao in $ the immensely increased 

posted a modern — to the ancient 

ideals of Indian Ph 


N. SASTRI 


subject, into a condition where they 
are more easily affected by psychic 
forces. Scepticism is a measure of 
protection, and when it vanishes, leav- 
ing only ignorance behind, the last 
state is worse than the first. 

Since Mr. Kirk has recognized empir- 
ically such faculties as clairvoyance 
and second sight he has some basis for 
the theoretical study that must precede 
practical investigation, if the latter is 
to be carried on in safety. Madame 
Blavatsky gave many a' warning 
about the coming development ot 
psychism with all its allurements and 
dangers, and the vital need for proper 
knowledge and control of such powers. 
We can see to-day how even fiction 
writers have a responsibility in the 
matter. Are their stories helping to 
arouse interest in psychism without 
giving at the same time any means of 
dealing with the difficulties that will 
arise from that interest ? 


WINIFRED WHITEMAN 
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The Word to Peter. 
Heaton. (Elliot Stock, London. 3s.) 


The author, in this account of Peter’s 
training and preaching, attempts to 
show along what lines a real religion of 
living, individual ard collective, may be 
formulated. He believes there are 

“pieces of truth in many sects,” but that 
the full glory of Christianity will be re- 
vealed when the sects are dissolved in 
the Christ-Homo. And that alone can 
regenerate the present Satan-Homo of 
the modern world. He rightly opines 
that truth has largely outgrown the 
age of creeds and that their bonds are 
superseded. He pleads for creedless- 
ness and non-sectarianism in the faiths 
of the future which he sees as Christ- 
ianity stripped of Churchianity. 

He pleads, too, for the removal of 
Bibliolatry that has ape the growth 

of Christianity. ry truly he says 
that the Bible has Mt misunderstood. 


By J. A.- 


This misunderstanding is the cause of 
non-progress and decay ; but the wider 
interpretation of the Bible which alone 
can save Christianity from its oncoming 
doom, 8 possible only by the aid of 
Western science and Eastern wisdom. 
This has been done remarkably in our 
opinion by Madame Blavatsky, and 
every vhristian should peruse her 


We cannot, however, agree with the 
author that Christianity alone can fuse 
the nations.into one. No single religion 
can do so. The Secret Doctrine of all 
religions3—the Universal religion of 
which all religions are par-ial expres- 
sions—»vhich yet is latent in each, can 
alone unite the world. The book 
betrays the author’s ignorance of other 
religions. Such narrow views will be 
outgrown if he makes a comparative 
study of Indian Religions. 


SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 





' The Book of Scientific Discovery. BY 
D. M. TURNER, PH. D. (George G. 
Harrap & Co., Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 


In this volume an attempt has been - 


made to show how some of our present 
scientific knowledge has grown. The 
treatment is historical, with a narra- 
tion of conditions in which some of 
the pioneers in the field of scientific 
‘discovery had to work. The theo- 


dolite has been set to work out only a, 


general topography of a vast and 
varied field. Yet it presents a view of 
scientific tradition and evolution which 
is broad, plain, varied and compact. 
Whilst there is no question as to the 
value and interest of a book of this 
kind, there are some postulates and 
conclusions as to the nature and value 
of modern scientific knowledge which 
may be open to question. Modern 
‘science may appropriately be said to 
have begun with Roger Bacon, Leonar- 
do, Kepler, Galileo, Harvey, and others. 
Its method has been as remarkable as 
its discoveries. But it would be hard- 
dy just, to claim that these are quite 
new,” and the past had no idea of 


them. The past sought the one indivis- 
itle Trath through its own approaches 
while modern science has been seeking 
it through others. The spirit and 
method and range of ancient science 
may have been different from those of 
moderr science, and its results may 
have been recorded in a language 
which we do not quite understand and 
which even the middle azes did not 
quite understand. But this does not 
mean that it was all nonsense or 
superstition. The “ New Outlook” in 
Modern Science is showing that there 
is a background of truth in some 
ancient “ superstitions” (¢,g., alchemy) 
which aad long been suppcsed definite- 
ly explded. 

As to the question how Science has 
aided human welfare, the concluding 
chapter of the book presents a fairly 
just belance sheet of the real assets 
and liabilities of our current scientific 
business ; still the position “that as a 
body af knowledge, science is perfectly 
neutral” would appear to be maintain- 
able only in a morally and spiritually 
perfected world. 


PRAMATHANATH MUKHOPADHYAYA 
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History and the Self. By Hupa D. 
OAKELEY, M. A., D. Lrrt. (Williams & 
Norgate, Ltd., London. 10s. 6d.) 

In this new work, the author widens 
the thesis of her Siudy in the Philos- 
ophy of Personality, and at the same 
time directs thought to the primal sourc- 
es of history. In that she is not orig- 
inal. Carlyle said “Ina certain sense 
all men are historians,” and on another 
occasion “ History is the essence of in- 
numerable Biographies,” thereby suc- 
cinctly adumbrating the argument here 
so capably and so modernly discussed, 
which by its trenchency supplies an 
irrefutable answer to Joseph Butler’s 
question in his essay “Upon Human 
Nature,”—“Why should we be concern- 
ed with anything out of and beycnd 
ourselves ?” 

It is therefore all to the good that 
these young explorers into cause and 
effect, that these dissecting surgeons of 
the pen, should remove shibboleths of 
which precise thought is well rid. 

The place of personality in historv is 
undoubted, and history has its action 
upon the individual. The Cecils never 
forget their forebears, and this histor- 
ical memory has definite effect upon 
their movements to-day. This thought 
the author advances ( p. 147) in speak- 
ing of India :— 

A Rajput chief would introduce himself by 
naming clan and branch, family and lineage, 
going back to an eponymous ancestor. e 
question of the state to which he belonged 
would be a far less important matter. Eere 
the historical thread is all-in-all......the relazion 
of the self to historic development, the value 
of the higher experience is potentially present 
wherever there are selves conscious of each 
other as selves. Here there is the capzcity for 
free and self-originating activity. 

In contrast to Cicero’s dictum (De 
Oratore ) that “history is the light of 
truth, ” the author asserts ( p. 89) "It 
has been admitted that the ideal of 
truth in history cannot be realized,” 
following this, as if remembering Car- 
lyle’s “innumerable biogrophies,” with 
“but there isa great range of knowl- 
edge which is historical ma secondary 
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sense taking the form of a panorama 
of persons and events,” which “ the in- 
dividual subject contemplating history 
interprets on the basis and by means of 
the forms and qualities of his own experi- 
ence”. Thus is explained the assertion 
in the introduction that “Historic rea- 
lity isin the primary field of human 
experience,” and it is further developed 
in the domain of ethics by— 

It would appear to be of the first importance 
that we should approach the problems of 


the practical life with its values that 
are universal in all forms of jence 
from the historical standpoint. By this it is 


meant that the good for the individual is his 
good as member of tke long historical pro- 
cess. The nature of his ideal, therefore, as 
well as the true significance of his activities, 
their scope and limitations, will not be under- 
stood without realization of the nature of his 
relation to events, the tendencies of his de- 
velopment in history, the problem of changes 
in values from age to age and its bearing upon 
that principle cf absoluze value of which the 
greatest moral teachers seem to have been 
conscious. 

It has indeed been held that in view of the 
brevity of life and the enormous burden which 
is laid upon each individual by the past out of 
whose influences he can with difficulty raise 
himself, as also the ever repeated failures of 
past struggles for permanently nobler forms of 
existence, the pest hope of new creative move- 
ment in ethics lies in an ignoring of the past 
so far as possible... History cannot be for- 
gotten since the self, its activities, the question 
whether they can achieve any real change or 
creative action, are all bound up with the ac- 
tuality of history, which is only actual for 
selves. If we deny the significance of history 
we deny the significance of selves. (pp. 157-8) 


To this is added.—. 


History exists for us because the men and 
women of the past, like ourselves, have continu- 
ally worked in events under some particular 
idea of what is good, though they may not 
have been aware of this meaning in their ac- 
tions, and thovgh their springs of action may 
often seem to us contrary to the good. (p. 158) 

The thoughtful will find in this work 
much to contemplate in regard to the 
power of the self in the forming of 
what is popularly known as “ history ”. 
Increasingly the individual is becoming 
significant: Roosevelt, Mussolini, Hitler, 
Gandhi. Therefore this work is both 
timely and salutary. 


WILLIAM H. STEER 
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The World's Great Sermons. Selected 
with an Introduction, by SIDNEY DARK. 
(Arthur Barker Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Dark has chosen a misleading 
title for'this book. It may be tha: he 
confuses the World with Christendom, 
or else that he does not consider any 
sermon of Pagan origin worthy of 
being called a great sermon, but the 
fact remains that this volume is not 
what it declares itself to be. A more 
correct title would have been The. Great 
Sermons of Christendom, for since it 
contains none of the discourses of 
Socrates (Some of which might well be 
classed as sermons), the Buddha or Sri 
Krishna, it has little claim to represent 
the great preachers of the world. But 
as a collection of Christian sefmons it 
is in many ways an admirable book, 
covering as it does so many shades of 
belief, ranging from St. Leo the Great 
to Charles Spurgeon, the eminent 
Baptist preacher’ of the last century. 
As a symposium of the many forms of 
Christian doctrine it is a work of 
considerable value, and it only fails in 
so far as Christianity as a whole fails 
to give a satisfactory answer to the 
problems of life. However, since the 
aim of this book is to affirm the common 
goal of Christian endeavour, and since 
the compiler might have taken for his 
motto the saying which appears on its 
cover, that we are right in what we 
affirm and wrong in what we deny, it 
would seem better to dwell rather upon 
its spiritual achievements than on the 
shortcomings of Christianity as a 
whole. i 


One of the most important sermons 
that Mr. Dark has chosen is that of 
St. Clement of Alexandria on “The Rich 
Man’s Salvation,” which might be re- 
garded as a perfect answer to the 
accusation of Nietzsche that Christianity 
is a religion solely. for weak spirits, 
paupers and outcasts. St. Clement 
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€eclares that Chris’s precept to b2 rid 
cf one’s possessiors— 
Coes not refer to the visible act...but to 
something else greacer,...which is signified 
through this; namely, to strip the soul itself 
and the will of their lurking passions and 
utterly to root out and cast away all alien 
thoughts from the mird....The men of former 
Gays, indeed, in their contempt for outward 
taings, parted with ard sacrificed their pos- 
sessions, but as for the passions of the soul, 
I think they even intensified tham ....He who 
təs cast away his worldly abundance can 
still be rich in passions, 

Such sayings will find answering 
chords in many of the Eastern scrip- 


tures. 

If this collection 3s a little marred by 
the insistence of Spurgeon and Pusey on 
Hell and Damnation, its blemishes are 
cast into the shadows by many sermons 
af vital beauty, among wich may be 
numbered Phillips Brooks's discourse on 
the text, “The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Loré™. “Man must be 
something that he may be nothing. The 
something which he must be must con- 
sist in simple fitness to utter the divine 
life which is the only origiral power in 
universe.” Again there is Lecordzire’s 
remarkable study cf the character of 
Jesus, St. John Chrysostom's moving 
account of the “Tread Tribunal” at 
Antioch, and Newman’s exhortation to 
b2 rid of argument and disputation, to 
work while there is day, “ to advance 
aad sanctify the inward man”. For 
these and severel others—Lucher, 
Conne, Fénélon and Chalmers—this 
book is well worth the study of those 
who would know what Christianity is as 
conceived by some of the greatest 
minds in European history, and there 
need be no hesitation in saying that 
those whose experience of Christianity 
has been solely a barren “ Churchi- 
anity,” which so often passes for the 
teaching of Christ, will turn from this 
book with a far higher opirion of their 
religion. f 

ALAN W. WATIS 


THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1934 IN THE U.S. A. 


Eternal Issues and a Civilized Minority—Music in New York— 
American Philosophical Association — Liberalism, Communism 
and Classical Religion—Scholars' and Comparative Study of 


Religions. 


[ Professor Irwin Edman in his quarterly survey remazks (1) that Ameri- 
can philosophers are recognizing that political and social problems and events 
have a spiritual dimension and (2) that American youths are seeking some coher- 
ent sense of ultimate standards of conduct and the place of values in Nature. 
Next month we will publish “Spiritual Values of Contemporary America,” by 
C. E. M. Joad, who visited the States in the same period of which Professor Edman 


writes.—Eps.] 


Discussion continues, of course, 
to centre upon the economic crisis, 
even in quarters where a few years 
ago a “planned society” and the 
gold standard would have been 
unknown terms. The threat to 
peace in Europe and the intrans- 
igeance of both left and right wing 


movements all over the world. 


continue, on the surface, to usurp 
the attention of all thinking men. 
Issues, moreover, quite removed 
from any surface political aspect, 
are increasingly being discussed 
in politico-economic terms. Even 
the spirit wavers when confronted 
with the picture of twelve million 
unemployed, and the peace and 
solitude requisite to mysticism or 
meditation are not easy in a nation 
undergoing social changes both 
obvious and profound. 

Yet the eternal issues that lie 
deeper than machinery of govern- 
ment and that will outlast any 
economic order, continue to pre- 
occupy and win the attention of 
the civilized minority, an ever- 
growing one, in this metropclis of 
the western world. One seems 
never to have noted more signs in 
more directions of the interest of a 


larger number of people in the life 
of imagination and thought. One 
reason for this is, as a matter of fact, 
the consequence of the so-called 
New Deal in American Politics. 
Under the provisions of the codes 
for Industry established by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the shorter work day has provided, 
and promises to provide in the 
future, even more leisure. Edu- 
cators and leaders of civic life have 
been concerned with the use of 
the new leisure thus created. Adult 
education, a recent development in 
America, has assumed large pro- 
portions. And thereis one group 
in New York, consisting largely of 
working people who come every 
Wednesday of the winter to discuss 
Aristotle’s logic with a university 
professor. This in 1934 near a 
railway terminal in downtown New 
York. These are attended not 
merely by those with extra leisure 
but those unemployed. And it is 
striking that it is not only courses 
in economics and politics that are 
attended, nor books on those 
subjects that are in demand in the 
libraries. The New York Public, I 
am informed by one of its educa- 
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tional directors, has an increasing 
demand largely by young’ people 
for books that will give them 
some coherent sense of ultimate 
standards of conduct, their place 
in life, and the place of values in 
Nature. And it is not without 
significance that two months be- 
fore publication there has been a 
demand, unprecedented in the 
history of American publishing, for 
Dickens’s only recently released 
simple and touching story of Jesus 
written originally for his children 
under the title The Life of Our 
Lord. : 
À mnan 

Since my last letter I have 
nothing to report òf any special 
distinction in the theatre in the 
way of new dimensions or enlarged 
themes. One continues to be 
struck by the wide devotion of an 
always increasing and increasingly 
discriminating public to music of 
the first order. The connection of 
the life of the spirit with its 
mechanical and material conditions 
cannot more admirably be illus- 
trated than by the broadcasting of 
the concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Concerts 
under Arturo Toscanini from coast 
to coast and over the whole Canad- 
ian network. It has been estimated 
that one Sunday afternoon recent- 
ly, there must have been over ten 
million people listening to a metic- 
ulous and dedicated performance of 
Beethoven’s “Missa Solennis”. The 
actual performance, at which this 
correspondent was present, was 
a marvel of minute care and wide 
understanding on the part of the 
distinguished maestro and of all con- 


cerned. The music has very seldom 
teen heard in New York. The 
explanation is, I think, to be found 
ia the music itself. It is not the best 
af Beethoven by a gocd deal, on 
purely musical grounds, for all the 
tenderness and ckar beauty of the 
Agnus Dei. In point of spontan- 
ecus religious passion and altitude 
of feeling it compares very poorly 
with the Bach Mass in B Minor 
which had its annual New York 
performance by the Schola Can- 
torum before an audience larger 
than ever, who listened with some- ` 
thing more than a mere concert 
goer’s interest to that towering 
work of religious art given faith- 
fully in its completeness. 

If references to music occur fre- 
quently in these quarterly letters, 
it is because there is probably not 
a city in the world, and one might 
say, with the education by radio 
broadcasts, not a country in the 
world, where there is a larger and 
more discriminating musical public. 
And it is clear, from the response 
from all over the country to the 
Philharmonic-Symphony - Orches- 
tra’s campaign for public support, 
that in a period where the spirit 
finds few avenues for solace, libera- 
tion or escape, the ministration and 
moral therapy of music has come 
to be regarded as one of the mini- 
mal necessities of American life, 
depression or no depression. 





A good place to detect current 
winds of doctrine is at the annual 
meetirgs of the American Philo- 
sophical Association which take 
place directly after Christmas at one 
or anozher of the leading colleges 
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or universities,this year at Amherst, 
a hill-surrounded New England 
town, that is most famous as the 
home of the great American myst- 
ical poet, Emily Dickinson. A large 
part of the programmeis inevitably 
devoted to technical issues in philos- 
ophy, and too often regrettably 
for their own technical sake. But 


there are always some hints and’ 


intimations of deeper and more 
genuinely serious things. The 
Presidential Address by Professor 
C.L Lewis, the well known Harvard 
logician, was a critique of that 
philosophical cult, begun by the 
Viennese, Wittgenstein, which tries 
to reduce philosophy to a series of 
definitions, postulates, logical rela- 
tions. He indicated with neatness 
the limitations of so purely an abs- 
tracted and abstractional philos- 
ophy. There wasa charming and 
extremely illuminating paper, by 
Dr. Demos, also of Harvard, on the 
conception of Eros and the Psyche 
in Plato. Eros was Plato’s way of 
speaking of, illustrating and defin- 
ing the mortal creature passionately 
seeking and indirectly moving to- 
ward the ideal good, and love itself 
a way of describing the movement 
of matter to its goal in God or the 
motionless Good. Dr. Demos’s paper 
will doubtless appear in print 
shortly, and will be of special inter- 
est to Platonists all over the 
world, especially to those who for- 
get how much movement there is in 
Plato’s conception of matter, and 
how the doctrine of love links the 
world of material change with the 
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immortal and unchanging world of 
ideal essence or idea. 





Earlier in this letter, it was re- 
marked how even issues not gene- 
rally connected with politics or 
economics in the minds of those 
concerned with them have of late 
taken on the vocabulary of the 
pre-occupations of these troubled 
times. There has just been pub- 
lished a book by a well-known con- 
temporary theologian, Reinhold 
Niebuhr of Union Theological 
Seminary, entitled Reflections on 
the End of an Era. Mr. Niebuhr, 
like all the rest of us, is genuinely 
perturbed by what he sees as the 
end of the relative security and 
clarities of the traditional bour- 
geois economy of the Western 
World. Politically, he has moved 
very far to the left. He regards 
liberalism as completely bankrupt 
both in its easy optimism about 
the future and its refusal to recog- 
nize the incorrigible greeds, lusts 
and corruptions of human nature. 
Communism,too,he insists, depends 
too much on a méterialistic logic of 
history and a naive faith in the 
ability of man to conquer the chaos 
of events and the conflicts of the 
self. He turns, therefore, where 
“classical” religion has always 
turned in the past, to the assurance 
of grace from the realm of God, 
the eternal and the absolute, in 
which all the defeats and frustra- 
tions of human nature are recon- 
ciled. This book* is not itself dis- 
tinguished either in style or in 





* A review of this volume by John Middleton Murry will appear in the next number of 
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profundity of thought. It makes 
too ezsy an attempt to reconcile 
the right wing in theology with the 
left wing in politics. It is provin- 
cial in its identidication of “ classi- 
cal religion” with Christianity. 
There is, as readers of THE ARYAN 
PATH, especially those in India, 
scarcely need to be reminded, a 
_ Classicism in religion that antedated 
and in the opinion of many trans- 
cends the “classicism of Christi- 
anity ”. But there is genuine signi- 
ficance in Professor Niebuhr’s book. 
It makes it clear that current theo- 
logians and philosophers in America 
are recognizing that political end 
social problems have a spiritual 
dimension, that in the long run ti is 
the good lifethat matters, and that 
considerations of the good life lead 
us inevitably to those ultimate grap- 
plings with ultimate things which 
we call philosophy and religion. 





In the last quarterly letter from 
this part of the world, it was inti- 
mated that there is at Columbia 
University a very extensive pro- 
ject in the scholarly study of relig- 
ion from a non-partisan and 
non-theological standpoint. The 
general programme is under the 
direction of Professor Herbert W. 
Schneider, Professor of Religion. 
It includes courses and research 
projects in the philosophy, ethno- 
logy and psychology of religion, 
and involves the development 
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of a Museum and Library of 
Religion out of a large special 
find, and the editing of a 
series of studies in “religion and 
cultur2,” amongst which must be 
counted Salo Baren’s monumental 
study of the history of the Jews 
soon to appear, Rekgionsin Various 
Cultures by Friess and Schneider 
already published, a study of St. 
Paul by your correspondent, 
in preparation, and a study of 
Indian Buddhism by Professor 
G. Griswold. Most of these pro- 
jects are furthered through the 
resources of the Schermerkorn 
Fund, a large special fund express- 
ly bequeathed for the stacy of re- 
ligion at the University. The 
Department of Religion nas an ac- 
tive programme zlso of undergrad- 


‘uate and graduate courses and sev- 


eral research seminars. 

‘The “Oxford” Movement (Buch- 
manism), with its evangelical 
enthusiasm, has come back from 
Englard to this country wkere 
scme years ago it origineted. It is 
attracting consid2rable comment, 
pro and con. There are hose who 
are disdainful of its mixture of 
spirituality and sensationalism ; 
others who find in it a revival of a: 
genuine and living piety. A book 
called 7 was a Pegan* by a well 
known advertising man, V. Kitchen, 
new ar enthusiastic convert, ras 
provoked such typical mingled 
comment. ` 

IRWIN EDMAN 





* Reviewed elsewhere jn this issue. (p. 469)—Eps, 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Magic, and especially black ma- 
gic, formed a subject of discussion 
in the London papers because of 
a case brought into the English 
Courts of Law. Most of the nu- 
merous contributors showed igno- 
rance or prejudice or both. Mr. 
E. F. Benson is an exception; his 
short article in The Spectator of 
20th April deserves attention. We 
agree with him that magic is not 
the art by which miracles are 
performed (for there is no such 
thing as a miracle), and that with 
the increase of knowledge the vni- 
verse expands. We welcome his 
words that “ the dim tracts of the 
unknown which hold the key to 
the ultimate mysteries of human 
life are so vast that science has as 
yet explored only the narrowest 
margin”. We also agree with Mr. 
Benson that superstition about 
magic-rites prevails—and not only 
among illiterate orientalists as is 
generally believed; it also ficur- 
ishes in fashionable drawing-rooms 
of “cultured ” London, Paris and 
New York. The anglicized Indian 
who turns up his nose at the 
“ dirty sadhu ” and calls the genu- 
ine faquir a faker, and believes he 
has freed himself from such abject 
humbugs and charlatans often 
accepts with avidity “suggestions” 
of some occidental necromancer. 
We have known Indians who 
laughed at the Brahmana Jyoto- 
shi in India but who had their 


“____.: ends of verse 
And sayings of phelosophers.” 


HUDIBRAS, 


horoscopes cast by European 
astrologers charging high fees! 
Again, they pooh-pooh the art of 
the street jadoo-walla, but pay a 
heavy price to some European 
hypnotist whose power and perfor- 
mance compare unfavourably with 
those of the jadugar ! 





But for all that we cannot accept 
Mr. Benson’s theory and trace 
magic, both white and black, to 
the ignorance and superstition of 
early humanity. The root of the 
very words magic and magician 
tells a different tale. Magic was 
considered a divine science which 
led to a participation in the attri- 
butes of Divinity itself. ‘ Magic 
consists of and is acquired by the 
worship of the Gods,” says Plato. 
“Tt unveils the operations of 
nature, ” says Philo Judæus, “and 
leads to the contemplation of 
celestial powers.” Again, Proclus 
the Platonist ably puts it :— 

Ancient priests, when they consid- 
ered that there is a certain alliance 
and sympathy in natural things to each 
other, and.of things manifest to occult 
powers, and discovered that all things 
subsist in all, fabricated a sacred 
science from the mutual sympathy and 
similarity—and applied for occult pur- 
poses, both celestial and terrene 
natures, by means of which through a 
certain similitude, they deduced divine 
virtues into this inferior abode. 

We can multiply quotations 
from Greek and Roman philos- 
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ophers more learned in the magi- 
cal lore than the modern psychical 
researchers. We can also quote 
from Chinese, Egyptian and Indian 
texts to prove-that magic was a 
Science, with its theoretical and 
applied branches. To call it all 
the result of ignorance and super- 
stition is sheer folly. 





The modern scholar suffers from 
a twisted historical sense—it may 
be described as the straight line 
theory of history. He cannot give 
up the supposition that human 
evolution started in savagery ; nor 
can he conceive that earlier civili- 
zations could be superior to the 
modern,: if not in all at least in 
many respects , nor that the anci- 
ents could possess knowledge on 
subjects about which the modern 
universities have nought to say. 
When the modern  schoolman 
studies ancient lore he evaluates 


the old-world wisdom with a con- 


viction that he is fully capable of 
passing judgment on it. Thus 
modern philologists rate ancient 
philosophies ; modern scientists 
shrug their shoulders at ancient 
alchemy, ancient astrology and 
other branches of magic; modern 
historians smile at ancient chrono- 
logy. Modern scholars accept 
Plato when it suits them, but wink 
a doubtful eye when they come 
across in the Timaeus the state- 
ment that “the transactions of 
this our city of Sais, are recorded 
in our sacred writings during a 
period of 8000 years”. They call 
Herodotus the father of history 
but rezuse to consider his infor- 
mation that “ the Egyptians assert 


that from the reign of Heracles to 
that of Amasis, 17,000 years elap- 
sed”. The labours of archeologists , 
are tarnished by the obsessing in- 
fluence of Archbishop Usher’s 
caronclogy, even though they no 
longer believe in the creation of 
the world in 4004 B. ca It is as 
absurč to hold that human evolu- 
tion began with the single couple 
Adam and Eve, as to telieve that 
savagery, and savagery alone, was 
the starting point of the human 
kingdcm. 





If men like Mr. E. F. Benson 
who believe in Magic but look 
upon it as rooted in superstition 
and ignorance were to adopt, at 
least as a working hypothesis, the 
v-ew that sages and savages exist- 
ed ever, that dynasties of Divine 
Rulers of child humanity are not a 
poetical fancy, that the rise and 
fell of civilizations betoken a cyclic 
progression, then they would also 
see the truth and the validity of 
the following propositions of 
oriental psycho-philasophy :— 

Magic, as ascience, is the knowledge 
of the way by which the omniscience 
and omnipotence of tke spirit and its 
ccntrol over nature’s forces may be 
acquirei by the individual while still in 
the bedy. Magic, as an art, is 
the application of this knowledge 
in practice. 

Arcane knowledge misapplied is 
sorcery ; beneficently used, true Magic 
or Wiscom. 

Races of men differ in spiritual gifts 
as in colour, stature, or any other 
external quality ; among some peoples 
seership naturally prevails, among 
others mediumship. Some races are 
addicted to sorcery, and transmit its 
secret riles of practice from generation 
to generation. 


AU Aid 


Point out the ‘‘ Way '’—however- dimly, 

` and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence. 
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GOD AND MODERN DEMOCRACY 


In proportion to the love existing among men, so will be the community 
of property and power. Among true and real friends, all is common; and, were 
ignorance and every superstition banished from the world, all mankind would be 
friends. The only perfect and genuine republic is that which comprehends 
every living being .... Once make the feelings of confidence and affection 
universal, and the distinction of property and power will vanish.—SHELLEY. 


Of all teachings that which presents a far distant God is the nearest to 
absurdity. Either there is none, or he is nearer to every one of us than our 
nearest consciousness of self. An unapproachable divinity is the veriest of 


monsters, the most horrible of human imaginations,—GEORGE MACDONALD. 


The immanence of God and the 
omnipresence of Deity are gene- 
rally accepted by religionists, and 
nowadays by many a scientist also. 
Yet an examination shows that 
the concept .of omnipresence is 
understood differently. Thus, the 
God of the Christian is not present 
everywhere but only in Christen- 
dom; nor is He the very self in 
man, for the Christian is saved by 
his faith in the Saviour who died 
for him some 2,000 years ago. Sim- 
ilarly, Allah is the inspirer of the 
splendid feeling of brotherliness 
among the Muslims, but among 


them only—for, outside the com- 
munity all are infidels. Neither an 
orthodox Christian nor a Muslim 
would deny that good men and 
true are to be found in other folds, 
but he considers himself a chosen 
one somehow, and he is safe be- 
cause saved. The Jew too makes 
a similar claim, as also the modern 
follower of Zoroaster, very tolerant 
indeed of other creeds but withal 
with a smug belief that his is the 
best and most superior religion. 
Shelley who is quoted above was 
called an Atheist: and verily he 
was one in a sense, for he was 
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philosophically logical and showed 
the moral courage to express his 
own disbelief in the Personal God 
of the churches, whom George 
Macdonald describes as an absurd 
invention of horrible human fancy. 
But Shelley was truly a more 
religious man than many a prelate, 
and George Macdonald who left the 
pulpit for the broader profession 
of letters served the community 
better thereby. 

Purposely we put together the 
two extracts. If there is any one 
single belief which hampers the 
cause of friendship among all 
peoples it is that in a Personal 
God. This false notion is mainly 
responsible for the havoc prevail- 
ing in Chistendom and elsewhere. 
The character of the individual is 
weakened by a belief in a Personal 
God and a Prophet-Saviour. A 
state composed mainly of such be- 
lievers cannot possibly rise to the 
status of a true Democracy; nor 
can it help in cosmopolitanizing 
the world. On the other hand, a 
rejection of Deity and the embrac- 
ing of a thoroughgoing materialism 
as in modern Russia also must fail 
in democratizing the international 
world. Both Fascism and Bolshe- 
vism are enslavers of human will 
and thought, though the former is 


an ally'of religion and the latter . 


rejects it as an opiate. Even the 
Republics of France and the U.S.A. 
have not escaped the influence 
of these two autocracies—that 
of atheistic materialism aided by 
science, and that of the Personal 
God of the priest-ridden religions. 
But the day of the orthodox relig- 
ion is done. Everywhere its place 
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is being taken by Nationalism 
which is mainly guided ky the econ- 
omist, the scientist and the sociol- 
ogist. Even this powerful combi- 
nation will not svcceed in making 
all mankind friends as Shelley de- 
sires, though it may dethrone 
the monster invented by human 
folly and priestly fancy. Themod- 
ern r2former badly needs the 
study and acceptance of the great 
fundamental of Indian philosophy 
—the Immanence of Goč and there- 
fore the solidarity of Man. The 
fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of Man must go together ; one 
without the other is a half-truth 
more Gangerous than a Ee. Accep- 
tence of the truly philosophical 
concept of Deity as the very self 
of mar. to which George Macdonald 
refers produces tkat feeling of love 
which, according =o Shelley, would 
make all mankind friends. But 
that God must be really omnipre- 
sent, if universal Brotherhood is to 
prevail E 

The League of Nations at Geneva 
hzs à very useful department of 
intellectual co-operation which la- 
bcurs Zor unifying the world of 
thought with a hope of precipitat- 
inz cooperative action. Remote 
and abstract as th2 subject of God 
may sem, it is one which has a 
practical bearing on the affairs of 
mankird, and therefore, it is worthy 
of attention by practical reformers 
whose task is the reconstruction of 
a shattered world and who aim at 
establishing peace everywhere. 
Give people a true knowledge of 
their own divine nature and the 
ideal of universal brotherhood is 
on its way to realization. 


A NOTE UPON REINCARNATION 


[L. A. G. Strong is three parts Irish and one part West Country English— 
a fact which will enable the reade- to appreciate his article in which reason 
counters the intuition about Reincarnation. For twelve years he was in the 
teaching profession but since 1930 he has devoted himself to writing. He has 
to his credit verse, short stories, three books of criticism, and five novels, of 
which the most recent is Sea Wall.—Eps.] 


When, a couple of years ago, a 
newspaper asked what was my 
favourite quotation, I gave without 
hesitating the final three lines of 
Sir Herbert Warren’s Inscription 
for a Sun-dial. 

Thynges diurnalle 
Bin a shade 
Of eternalle. 

These lines have for many years 
been in the forefront of my mind 
because they epitomise my outlook 
upon the universe. To me, the 
material universe is simply the rep- 
resentation, in terms perceptible 
to our limited senses, of ideas, 
facts, and relationships in the infin- 
ite. It is a dramatisation of 
these ultimate facts etc., in terms 
of three dimensions ( or four, if we 
regard time as a fourth dimension). 
The objects of which it is compos- 
ed are not in themselves reality, 
but the interpretation put by our 
senses upon that reality: as much 
coloured by our limitdtions as 
human beings, as are the inter- 
pretations put by sleepers in their 
dreams upon noises which they 
hear without awaking. In the 
words of the Platonist, Peter 
Sterry :— 

The Creation of the World was a 
Vail cast upon the Face of God, with 
a figure of the Godhead wrought upon 
this Vail, and God himself seen through 
it by a dim transparency; as the Sun 


in a morning, or Mist, is seen by a re- 
fracted Light through the thick 
medium of earthly Vapours. 


The philosopher Berkeley once 
said that physical objects were a 
sort of universal language in terms 
of which we apprehended the 
universe. What we see is not the 
Thing in itself, but, in this sense, 
the word for the Thing—with the 
qualification that it is not detach- 
able, but is our only way of appre- 
hending the Thing in the condi- 
tions under which we live. In human 
language, the word for a thing 
may become obsolete without 
affecting our perception of the 
thing, which we may find in an 
attic long after the word for it has 
passed out of use. But a physical 
object is a “word” in a more 
fundamental sense. It is not 
separable: it does not only connote, 
but manifests, what it stands for. 
The “ word” for John Jones, i.e., 
the physical organism through 
which John Jones manifests himself 
to us, is all we can know about him 
here; and when it becomes obso- 
lete, t.e., when John Jones dies, 
nothing is left which represents 
John Jones. 

If, then, the objects of the 
physical world are a represent- 
ation or a manifestation of reality 
in certain limited terms, it probably 
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follows that the space and time by 
which we are accustomed to 
measure these objects are likewise 
not a part of reality, but only con- 
, ditions under which we apprehend 
it. In other words, they have no 
necessary validity outside the 


special conditions of the physical- 


universe. Here, then, is the first 
difficulty I encounter in considering 
the theory of reincarnation. It is 
atime theory. It seems to presup- 
pose that time outside the physical 
universe is of the same nature as 
time inside it. If, that is to say, a 
given soul is supposed to undergo 
reincarnation at intervals of a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years,* we must assume, if the 
argument is to have any weight, 
that the time into which it regress- 
es between those incarnations 
coincides with or runs parallel to 
earthly time. This, or so it seems 
to me, isa great deal more than 
we have any right to assume. The 
immediate hostility of the Roman 
Catholic Church to the theories of 
Einstein is probably due to the 
fact that their philosophers have 
seen that, if time is relative (that 
is to say, if time measurements as 
we understand them are valid for 
this particular part of the universe 
only ), then we have no right to 
say that a life not subject to these 
physical conditions (in heaven, 
hell, purgatory, or wherever it 
may be supposed to' be) comes 
“after” a life here; and this to 





* The teaching 
; but it depends on the degree of 


the popular mind would seem to 
sweep away at once all idea of an 
“after” life being a reward or a 
punishment for this one. The 
seme difficulty applies to the theory 
of reincarnation. 

This may seem a far-fetched ob- 
jection to a theory towards which, 
at some time or another, every 
thinking man must eel drawn. I 
have always wanted to hold the 
doctrine of reincarnation, because 
it seems as reasonzble to believe in 
the evolution of the spirit as in the 
evolution of its material envelope. 
If the tendency of physical life is 
to develop in an upward direction, 
and to become more and more 
highly specialised in order to cope 
with its environment, why, consi- 
dering the economy of nature, 


‘should one suppose the spirit to 


work upon differant lines? But 
the doctrine is in its 2ssence a time 
theory. Not until cuite recently, 
except in the mare or less unre- 
gerded obiter dicta of a philosopher 
here and there, has the human 
conception of time differed or 
been seriously questioned. Time 
and space were part of the uni- 
verse. Itis only în the last forty 
years that there has been any 
general dispositior: to regard them 
as conditions only. The new phy- 
sics is making it necesserv to re- 
state our views upon all psychic 
matters, and it seems that the time 
factor will become more important 
the more'deeply thes2 are studied. 





of the Esoteric Philosophy is that the average time is from 1,000 to 1,500 
and incarna- 


the merit or demerit a€ the last 


spirituality 
on "But we must not overlook that the condition o the soul after death is entirely subjective 
and therefore it has no knowledge af the poncage af Ume, Woe as tè sleeper :s unaware of the 


passage of time and even in dream-state his co: 


ception of time is entirely different, oo 


moment of objective time human consciougness experiences events lasting hows anc days.—Ebs 
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Personally, I feel that I want to 
know more about time before I can 
examine to my own Satisfaction 
this theory to which I have always 
been attracted. 

Another reason, if not for sus- 
pecting the theory of reincarnation, 
at any rate for approaching it with 
caution, is its extreme human 
plausibility. We must in duty 
bound look with care upon any 
theory of divine order which seems 
like wish-fulfilment. It has been 
observed that immortality is a 
mask drawn by man over the ugly 
face of death. In the same way, 
reincarnation may be a mask 
drawn over the ugly face of 
accident. Why should one man 
be born to luxury and another to 
rags? Why should one child 
inherit disease and another perfect 
health? Obviously the best way 
out of these tangles, the test 
‘explanation with which to justify 
the ways of God to man, would be 
to suggest that the soul had a taste 
of every kind of life. If each of us 
must run the whole gamut of 
human fortunes, then, in the fast 
reckoning, it will be impossible to 
say that one has been favoured 
above another. I am, of course, 
stating the theory in its crudest 
form, if only because the space 
allotted to me will allow me to go 
no deeper. My point is that the 
whole theory of reincarnation has 
a suspiciously human ring, and, 
whatever my private feelings may 
be about it, on rational grounds I 
should not feel justified—yet—in 
urging it upon anyone else. 

Nor is the so-called evidence 
in favour of reincarnation very 
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strong. Most of it, even the most 
impressive instances, lies open to 
other explanations. I have even 
a small hint in my own experience, 
which I mention only to show how 
easily it may be explained, if in- 
deed any explanation is thought 
necessary. From earliest child- 
hood I used to have a recurring 
nightmare. I would be walking 
along a road close to Plymouth, 
with railings on either side, a road 
of which I had actual daily experi- 
ence. Presently a vague terror 
would become crystallised, and I 
woulc hear a tremendous rumbling 
behind me. Looking over my 
shoulder, I would see that I was 
being pursued by a succession of 
enormous wheels, of a kind which 
I had never seen, except in these 
dreams. I would try to run away, 
but be hardly able to move. The 
rumbling would become louder, the 
shadow of the foremost wheel 
would be thrown in front of me, 
and, just when I was about to be 
crushed, I would wake up. When 
I was seven years old, I was taken 
to stay at a place in the country 
where there was a water-mill. Seeing 
the wheel, I recoiled in terror, for it 
was a miniature version of the 


.wheels that pursued me in my 


dream. I had never before seen 
such a wheel, nor any picture of 
such a wheel, and there was no 
possible explanation for my dream 
until I discovered, some years 
afterwards, that my West Country 
ancestors on my father’s side had, 
up till a hundred and fifty years 
previously, owned a water-mill. 
This instance is too slight really to 
require any explanation at all, but 
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I can find three or four perfectly 
sensible ones which do not involve 
any necessity for my previous exis- 
tence. 

A really striking incident, quoted 
by some as an instance of reincar- 
nation, was told me .some years 
ago by Mr. W. B. Yeats—whom, 
incidentally, it did not impress. 
A young Hindu girl, when she 
came of marriageable age; to her 


parents’, consternation refused to, 


consider the question, declaring 
that she was already marrizd. 
Her parents thought she must be 
mad, but she declared with the 
utmost conviction the name of the 
man to whom she was married, 
said where he lived, and described 
his house in the greatest detail. 
The place she mentioned was some 
distance away, but finally her 
_ parents, in order to show her that 
the idea was a delusion, took her 
. there. They found the place, and 
the house, and an old man bearing 
the name which the girl had given. 
The old man did not know the girl 
at all, but he told them that his 
wife had died many years ago. 
The girl, however, persisted in her 
assertions, described her clothes, 
ran upstairs to the chest in which 
they lay, brought them down, and 
- was indignant to discover, from a 
mark on one of the dresses, that 
another woman had worn it. She 
went on to recall any number of 
incidents, which the old man in 
growing bewilderment confirmed. 
Finally she demanded to be left 
with the old man; but he had now 
become a Mahommedan, and the 
Hindu girl who claimed to be his 
bride was led weeping away. 


Suca an instance as this lies 
apen to the same criticisms that 
can be brought against most so- 
. called instances of communication 
from the dead. It is, first of all, 
very difficult to exclude the possi- 
bility of communication between 
the gi-l’s mind and a living mind. 
Yet even this is not necessary. 
There is a type of phenomeron 
knowr as psychometry, whereby a 
medium can reconstruct, from a 
physical object which has been in 
contact with someone whom he 
medium has never seen, not only a 
description of that person, but of 
incidents in that. person’s pést. 
The only reasonable explanation 
for this faculty seems to lie in the 
theory that some sort of chemizal 
record clings to the object in ques- 
tion. We are familiar enouzh 
with tke belief that “ Thoughts zre 
things”. The theosophist who 
sees and reads an aura, and the 
chemis: who is endeavouring to 
photog-aph the chemical discharge 
or effervescence which, as the lete 
Sir Frederick Mott. suggested, is 
given cff by thought and emoticn, 
may possibly be confronted by the 
same prenomenon. -I myself, sleep- 
ing in a bed for’ the first time, 
have been awakened in a violeat 
mental reconstruction of sorme- 
thing entirely unknown to me 
which once took place upon it. 
There is strong evidence that on 
such occasions a definite physical 
or chemical record clings like an 
odour <0 various objects, and, 
under suitable conditions, in con- 
tact with a sufficiently sensitive 
mechan:sm, repeats itself, calling 
up, on the analogy of a gramo- 
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phone record, the ghost of that 
which caused it. If this is so, (and 
the evidence for it is very strong), 
we have yet another possible ex- 
planation for such apparent feats 
of memory as that of the Hindu 
girl. She need not even be in 
contact with another mind. Even 
though no living brain contained 
the information which she was 
receiving, she might yet be deriv- 
ing it from purely earthly sources. 

The more one is inclined to te- 
lieve a theory, the closer and more 
dispassionate should be one’s scru- 
tiny of it. By temperament and 
circumstances I have personally 
often been brought near to what, 
for want of a better term, we call 
the unseen world. I have strong 
private reasons for believing in 
many things which I do not, and 
dare not, profess publicly, because 
one’s own beliefs, unless supported 
by rational and unassailable evi- 
dence, are no argument. If I tell 
a man, on unsupported personal 
testimony, of some thing in which 
he cannot believe, I do the thing 
no good, and merely put him in the 


embarrassing position of having to 
decide that I am either a liar or a 
lunatic. Thus, though, for ex- 
ample, I privately believe that we 
survive death, I cannot assert that 
this is so, nor ask anyone else to 
believe it, because none of the 
evidence which I have yet seen 
seems to me conclusive. I agree 
that, in many of the instances put 
forward, survival seems a more 
natural and simpler explanation 
than any other. But, where any 
explanation is possible in terms of 
knowledge we already possess, we 
have no right to posit knowledge 
which we cannot yet claim to 
possess on the same terms. The 
doctrine of reincarnation, humanly 
reasonable though it is, and satis- 
fying to our ideas of human justice, 
seems to me at present to lie open 
to grave objections, and to be 
bound up with a possibly obsolete 
view of the nature of the universe. 
Whatever my private beliefs, then, 
I feel in duty bound to state these 
objections, and regard the theory 
as not proven. 


L. A. G. STRONG 


MENACING BARBARIANS OF ‘TO-DAY* 


[Leo Chestov, the Russian philosopher, now living in exile, is the author of 
In Job’s Balances, La Nuit de Gethsémani, La Philosophie dela Tragédie Dostoievski 
et Nietzche, and other works. 


Jean Guéhenno wrote in our issue of last January: “ There is, I think, 
nothing greater in the European consciousness than a certain sense of human 
pee . Christianity is dying. Let it die, for it has ceased to nourish our 

Count Carlo Sforza wrote in cur May number: “The very experiment 
of Dictatorships has already proved that Liberalism and Democracy are the only 
ideas still worth saving in European civilization.” 

f Julien Benda, in the June ARYAN PATH, said: “ Behold the szate of open 
hostility between the national cultures. . . . European civilization is collapsing day 
by day before our very eyes!...How can we recover it? By restoring ... the feel- 
ing of this universalism of intellectual function and of cosmopolitanism of mind ; 


. by calling upon Europeans to honour moral and especially intellectual values.” 
And now Leo Chestov finds a Tactar under most Europeen skins and 


adds : 


“ The barbarians who are menacing modern European civilization come 


from within. ... The Tartar regards freedom as his undying and most formidable 


enemy and he devotes | all his strength to its suppression. . 


Liberty.” But how? 
sg: a oee of mind .. 


We must save 


“ Plotinus was irresistibly impelled towards liberty and 
. Plotidus had eradicated the ‘Tartar’ within himself; 


- his gaze was directed towards Asia as the source of spiritual light” —EDs.] 


The nineteenth century was the 
happiest and most tranquil period 
in the history of the human race. 
After the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic Wars, until the 
Great War of 1914-1918, life flowed 
in a steady current but confined to 
a channel which seemed to have 
been dug once for all. There was 
nothing to foreshadow the dire 
events we have witnessed during 
the last two decades. No doubt 
there were wars and revolutions 
between 1815 and 1914, but they 
were soon over and were speedily 
forgotten. True, also, that all over 
the world, and especially in Europe 
and the Americas, an intense social 
struggle was in progress. We 


may say without exaggeration that. 


the social problem was a child of 
the nineteenth century. Although 
Karl Marx founded his teachings 
on the principle that (under 
capitalism ) there was an irrecon- 
cilable conflict between the class- 
es, many believed that the unpre- 
cedented and marvellous develop- 
ment of industrial technique would 
serve as a harmonising factor. 
Many economists, histozians, sociol- 
ogists, and legal experts, as well 
as statesmen and political theor- 
aticians, were optimistic enough to 
believe firmly that our institutions 
were endowed with an assured 
stability. They believed that the 
Rights of Man and the Citizen were 
secure for countless centuries to 
come. Almost everyone was ready 








* Translated by Eden and Cecar Paul from Leo Chestov’s original Russian article 


especially prepared for THE ARYAN PATE. 
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to hold as axiomatic that the 
extant social order was safeguard- 
ed, not by force (which cannot be 
trusted, since brute force has no 
regard for one order or institution 
more than for another, and the 
apostles of force do not care whe- 
ther peace reigns on earth or not), 
but by man’s profound faith in the 
sanctity and inviolability of the 
loftiest moral and legal principles. 
Those who spoke of civilization 
and its advantages were thinking 
of the triumph of spirit over force, 
of mind over matter. There is a 
saying in the West, “Scratch a 
Russian and you will find a 
Tartar.” This implies that there 
isa profound distinction between 
a Western European and a Russian ; 
that there is no Tartar, no semi- 
barbarian, hidden beneath the 
Westerner’s skin; that, in the 
West, civilization has become 
second nature. 

But the Great War burst upon 
us none the less. Thereafter, one 
of the first notable utterances of a 
European* was Bethmann-Holl- 
weg’s, when the German. Chancel- 
lor declared: “ A treaty is nothing 
but a scrap of paper!” This 
signified that, in his view, morality 
and law were trifles invented by 
the simple-minded, and that really 
force rules the world. Bethmann- 
Hollweg, though a mediocrity, 
showed himself to be a prophet. 
Much that has happened since this 
“ justification” for the Germans’ 
disregard of the neutrality of 
Belgium has gone to show that 
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extremely second-rate persons can 
be prophets. Indeed, for certain 
kinds of prophecy, the prophet 
must perforce be narrow-minded. 
The true significance of the 
Chancellor’s words was, “ Scratch 
me, and you will find the Tartar.” 
A man of subtler and keener intel- 
ligence would have avoided “giving 
the show away”. But the remark 
about “scraps of paper” has 
become proverbial, like the saying 
about “Russians and Tartars,” 
and will make Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
name live in history longer than 
his other words and deeds would 
seem to warrant. 

The Imperial Chancellor set the 
ball rolling, and since then no one 
has blushed to proclaim himself a 
Tartar. Many boast of it. Some 
even say with pride: '“ Scratch me 
as deep as you like, and you will 
find in me nothing of the European; 
Iam Tartar through and through; 
Tartar I wish to remain, for thus 
I shall conquer, whichis the chief 
purpose in life.” Such was the 
spirit of the ancient Romans, who 
coined the phrase, “Vae Victis”. 
We can easily read the same 
signification in Hegel’s famous 
dictum, “What is real is rational ”. 
Bethmann-Hollweg was not think- 
ing of Hegel when he talked of 
“scraps of paper,” but he might 
well have quoted the distinguished 
German philosopher. There wasa 
Tartar beneath Hegel’s skin. The 
Hegelians of the Left, the Marx- 
ians, do not hesitate to make their 
acknowledgments to Hegel, and 





* Although Pieter Russia is part of the European continent, in current parlance 


_ Russians distingui 


between “ Europeans” and themselves. For a Russian, Europe begins at 


the western frontier of Muscovy.—-Translators’ Note. 
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in the preface to the second edi- 
tion of Capital Marx declared 
himself “ a disciple of that great 
thinker ”. But the Hegelians of the 
Right, no less, valued above all in 
their master his cult of reality, 
that is to say his genuflection 
before visible and tangible brute 
force. Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Spirit was but a fig leaf to hide the 
non-spiritual lusts of Europeans. 
Waren life was running a normally 
tranquil course, the fig leaf was 
worn in accordance with the con- 
ventions. But as soon as troublous 
times began, Europeans stripped 
off this last vestige of clothing, 
for even the fig leaf had become 
oppressive. 

In very different circumstances, 
across the Atlantic, kindred pken- 
omena have been discernible. 
When the Prohibitionists tried to 
deprive the citizens of the United 
States of alcoholic drinks, the 
country rallied like one man to the 
dezence. “At all costs we will 
ke2p our whisky!” Within a mar- 
veilously short space of time a 
formidable army of bandits (‘‘ boot- 
leggers”) was organised to supply 
the demand for prohibited drinks, 
ani the Government was soon 
compelled to beat a retreat. It was 
plain to the whole world that un- 
less the “dry laws” were abol- 
isted, the nation would become 
enslaved to the bandits. Anything, 
anything, rather than give up 
whisky. 

However paradoxical it may 
seem, there is an intimate connec- 
tion between the ideology of Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, which made him 
describe treaties as “scraps of 


raper,” and the revolt of the 
Americans agains: Prohibition. 
Neither in Europeans nor in 
Americans has civilization been 
able to extirpate the vestige of the 
Erimal beast. Man will fight like 
a tiger for his whisky, but will 
show very little energy in the 
defence of the loftiest moral 
achievements. 

Not long ago the civilized world 
would have been outraged by the 
way in which average Europeans 
and Americans are often treated 
to-day. But, in view of all that we 
have witnessed of late years, it 
vould be hard to find any one 
told enough to deny the statement 
with which the previous paragraph 
ends. Noted University professors 
and celebrated autkors may insist 
that “great ideas” are the motive 
forces of history; and in The Phil- 
osophy of History and The Philos- 
ophy of Religion, Hezel strenuously 
maintains this thesis. But “wise 
reality” has made mock of the 
idealists. Treaties have been torn 
tp by those who found them in- 
convenient ; and Americans organ- 
ised bandits on behalf of their 
beloved whisky. In Russia, when 
the Soviet Government deprived 
the Russian people of its God (the 
Bolsheviks restored vocka after a 
brief period of Prohibition !), there 
was no movement strong enough 
to enforce concessions .to the relig- 
ious spirit. The Bolsheviks sys- 
tematically destroyed churches, 
shot priests of all denominations— 
tut the Russian people made no 
sign. 

In Germany, following the Bol- 
shevik example ani animated by 
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the cynicism of Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the Government has declared war 
on Christianity. Hitler, having 
learned from Gobineau the suprem- 
acy of the Aryan race, has be- 
come rapidly anti-Semitic. Can a 
good German patriot be properly 
guided by the prophets and apostles 
who have delivered to the half of 
mankind the good tidings of the 
existence of the One All-Powerful 
God, Creator of Heaven and Earth ? 
Why should he be thus guided? 
The Bible is a Jewish book. Jesus 
and Mary, Peter and Paul, were 
all Jews. Obviously, then, a good 
German patriot’s first duty is to 
emancipate himself from Biblical 
doctrines which are alien to the 
German spirit. 

It need hardly be said that anti- 
Semitism is not a new phenom- 
enon. A few years ago I heard the 
following remark, uttered in Ger- 
man though not in Germany: 
“The devil take the two Jews, 
Jesus and Pat; what we need is 
pure Christianity, as we received it 
from the Greeks.” But the mod- 
ern German has no more use for 
the Greeks than he has for the 
Jews. He wants to dominate the 
world. Away, then, with God! 
Away with the Greek philosophers! 
It is likely enough that before long 
there will, to the applause of the 
crowd, begin another book-burning 
in Germany, when the Old Testa- 
ment and New will be committed 
to the flames, and perhaps also the 
works of the Greek philosophers 
whom the Fathers of the Church 
regarded as the forerunners of the 
Christian. prophets and apostles. 
The German is ready to sacrifice 


his faith, and to jettison spiritual 
values as he has jettisoned liberty. 
The matter would not be so simple 
if he were asked to give up his 
beer. But no one is trying to 
deprive him of that! 

What is going on in the contem- 
porary world cannot but remind a 
reflective observer of the period of 
the barbarian invasions. There is 
this single difference, however. 
The barbarians’ who overthrew 
Roman civilization came from 
without; the barbarians who are 
menacing modern European civili- 
zation’ come from within. Yet it 
would be wrong to believe (as 
many believe) that this new 
“barbarian invasion” is in actual 
fact likely to sweep away our civili- 
zation. It is true that we learn 
from history and archzology how 
civilizations, many civilizations, 
have disappeared almost without 
leaving a trace. But this happen- 
ed very long ago, when the popu- 
lation of the world was widely 
dispersed over the continents in 
groups of various sizes having 
little or no connection with one 
another. Not many centuries ago, 
what we call the New World was, 
for practical purposes, as far away 
from the Europe-Asian mass of 
land as the moon is from the earth, 
or the earth is from the planet 
Mars. To-day, on the other hand, 
it would be difficult to find upon 
the surface of the globe a spot so 
isolated as not to be organically 
linked with all the rest. If, as the 
outcome of a geological or histori- 
cal catastrophe, Europe were to be 
submerged or put out of action, 
European civilization would not 
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thereby be destroyed. There 
would be preserved in various 
other regions whatever that civili- 
zat.on has conferred on us. In 
distant, unimportant, and. even 
backward lands, there are libra- 
ries, universities, and museums, 
etc., in which the acquirements of 
the human race are preserved end 
foscered. Not even the most wide- 
spread cataclysm could engulf 
civilization, if we include within 
the scope of that word the multifa- 
rios conquests achieved by man 
in the different domains of science 
and technique. ? 
Furthermore, the “ barbarians ” 
of whom we are now thinking are 
by no means inclined to hinder or 
arrest the normal development of 
positive science and technique. 
They understand perfectly well 
that science and technique are not 
merely serviceable but are indis- 
pensable. Germany has expelled 
Einstein and many other famous 
scientists, but the Germans contin- 
ue to make every possible use of 
scientific achievements without 
werrying as to their source. In 
Soviet Russia, such a man as 
Pavioff is tolerated though he 
mezkes no secret of his dislike for 
the present regime. Speaking 
generally, we may say that the more 
the Bolsheviks rail at bourgeois 
science and technique, the more 
busily do they gather honey from 
the West. It is an open secret 
that the most remarkable conquests 
or creations of the Bolsheviks, 
those with which simple-minded 
tourists and ostensibly simple- 
minded foreign statesmen are so 
much impressed, are effected with 





the aid of foreign enzinears, in ac- 
cordance with plans drafted by 
foreigners, and even with the aid 
ot foreign capital. Al that the 
Soviet Government has contributed 
is the labour of Russian muzhiks, 
who were promised an earthly 
paradise, and have in fact been en- 
slaved Thereis, then, no reason 
for beng afraid as to the fate of 
science and technique. The 
modera barbarians, like those of 
od days, will save and will even 
perfec: whatever can coatribute to 
the triumph of brute forze. 

But, the reader may ask, of what 
alvan-age will that ke to man- 
kind? Shall we benefit because 
brute force has constituted itself 
guard:an of the advance of science 
and technique? Light can be 
thrown on this question by a very 
strange phenomenon in the history 
of ninateenth century thought. A 
hundred and thirty-six years ago, 
in Malthus’s Essay on the Principle 
of Pobulation, was launched the 
Malthusian doctrine that man was 
condemned to penury, and perhaps 
to extinction, because population 
tends to increase mcre rapidly than 
the means of subsistence. Even 
John Stuart Mill, an earnest and 
able economist, accepted Malthus’s 
teaching as correct, anddid much 
to promote the spread of the 
idea that the human birth rate 
must be controlled. At zhe present 
juncture, however, we are faced by 
a Maelthusianism turned topsy- 
turvy, for we are told that there 
is accisis of over-production, and 
that cver-production is much worse 
than wunder-production. Conse- 
quently, production is restricted in 
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various ways, and what has actu- 
ally been produced is destroyed 
instead of being used—cereals, 
coffee, etc., being burned or thrown 
into the sea in order to get rid of 
the surplus and to limit supply. 
This does not mean that all the 
inhabitants of the world have as 
much bread or coffee as they want. 
Far from it! Over-production not- 
withstanding, vast.numbers of per- 
sons are in a state of destitution, 
and multitudes even die of hunger. 
Unemployment (the modern 
scourge ) has not spared any land, 
whether in the Old World or the 
New. .But producers continue to 
destroy grain and other crops, while 
the out-of-works who are willing to 
work and vainly seek jobs are fob- 
bed off by being told that it is im- 
possible to escape the iron laws of 
economics. Who are the would-be 
consolers, that voice such strange 
arguments? Who is entitled to 
disseminate the belief that poor 
humanity is at the mercy of such 
iron laws? At the mercy of laws 
which, in the best event, must lead 
to dependence and enslavement ? 
The birth rate is so high that the 
increase in the means of subsis- 
tence cannot keep pace with the 
increase in population—man must 
be kept in bondage, in the bondage 
of birth control. Or, production 
has increased to such an extent 
that it has outrun the birth rate— 
the remedy is the same, and human 
beings must become slaves. 

Now, what determines these 
various inferences? The answer 
is, I think, obvious, in view of what 
was written above. We are per- 
petually confronted with the Tar- 


tar, whose only thought is to attain 
the one ideal he can understand— 
the triumph of brute force, of phys- 
ical force, of material force. That 
is why he prostrates himself before 
the “iron laws of economics,” 
since these incorporate his own 
nature. He believes that what 
makes Truth true, or makes the 
Truth the Truth, is nothing but its 
desire to constrain and its power 
to exercise constraint. 

Let us follow up this line of 
thought. “The Tartar” is conceiv- 
ed to be an Asiatic. The phrase, 
“Scratch a Russian and you will 
find a Tartar,” implies that Rus- 
sians are thought of as Asiatic 
barbarians, and are stigmatised as 
such. But there is another Western 
apophthegm which bears a very 
different significance—“ Ex Oriente 
lux.” Light has come from the 
East, that is to say from Asia to 
Europe. Europe has not bestowed 
upon the world either prophets or 
apostles. Asia has been the cradleof 
all the religions, and all the great 
prophets were born in the East. 
Historians have good reason for 
dwelling upon the magnitude of Ori- 
ental influence even as concerns the 
philosophers of ancient Greece. 
The works of Plotinus, the last of 
the great Greek thinkers, are a 
fervent appeal to the enlightened 
among his contemporaries, implor- 
ing them to modify the spiritual 
conditions of Europe, conditions 
which were the inevitable outcome 
of the developmental conditions 
of the Western world. Although 
Plotinus did not use the phrase 
“Ex Oriente lux,” his gaze was 
directed towards Asia as the source 
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of spiritual light. Zeller, the fa- 
mous historian of Greek philos- 
ophy, said aptly of Plotinus that he 
had lost confidence in thought, the 
thought which the Neoplatonist’s 
brilliant predecessors of all schools 
had been sedulously cultivating 
for nigh on a thousand years. 
Plotinus’s celebrated formula, ‘“Be- 
yond reason and reasonable know- 
lecge,” and his Testament, in 
which he refers to the need for 
“oatstripping knowledge,” bear 
witness to the fact that in the 
middle of the third century of the 
Christian era European philos- 
ophers had become aware of the 
impossibility of advancing farther 
along the lines hitherto followed. 
Mere “thought” no longer sufficed. 
Tkere was need for “something 
much more important, much great- 
er, and much more indispensable 
than thought,’ something that 
“would transcend thought”. Plo- 
tinus’s body filled him with shame. 
He could not endure this reality 
wkich has been arbitrarily imposed 
upon man and which is perennially 
imposed by what we term daily ex- 
perience. Already he had come to 
feel that what men regard as 
supremely real (that to which 
Hegel has given the benediction of 
reason by saying that all the real 
is rational) isin truth devoid of 
reality, and should neither be bles- 
sed nor loved, but should be cursed 
ani hated. 

Plotinus was irresistibly impeiled 
towards liberty and independence 
of mind. He had come to look 
upon and to develop philosophy, 
not as a “discipline,” not as 
“knowledge ”—for these always 


imply coercion, and coercion is 
fatal to the life of the spirit—but 
as a self-existent “absolute”. He 
opened his soul to this truth 
which, several centuries earlier, 
had inspired the prophetic genius 
and the researches of the best in- 
corporators of the spiritual power 
of As.a. Plotinus had eradicated 
the “Tartar” withir himself. 
Philosophy signitied that the mo- 
ment had come when European 
mankind must at length grasp that 
life is to be maintained, not by 
trute force, not by visible and 
tangikle coercion, but by liberty, 
which is an invisible good. The 
cominz of Plotinus and his works 
coincide strangely (as if fore- 
ordaired) with one of the most 
mysterious and inexplicable hap- 
penings.in Europ2an history. The 
omnipotent ‘Greco-Roman world, 
the Imperium Romanum, a far more 
extensive State scructure than had 
ever before existed, bringing num- 
berless and widely diversified 
peoples under its yoke, was now to 
bow before the truth of a little 
people among its subjects, weak 
and universally despised. Europe, 
strong and civilized, renounced its 
strength, renounced the civilization 
founded and maintained by the 
strong hand, anc put its trust ina 
truth that seemed to provide no 
safegcards, to be weak, inactive, 
even illusory—tke truta revealed 
in the Holy Scriptures. Many, 
many attempts have been made to 
explain this page of history. Why 
did all-powerful Rome bow the knee 
before the feeble province of 
Judea, why did glorious Athens 
abase herself before Jerusalem? 
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None of the alleged explanations 
explains anything. So inadequate 
are they that they leave us asking 
whether any explanation is pos- 
sible. I shall not here attempt to 
solve this everlasting enigma, the 
fact being that no explanation is 
forthcoming since the demand for 
an explanation implies the belief 
that it is possible to discover a 
visible, tangible, and measurable 
force—the very thing which dces 
not exist in the present case, and 
is therefore undiscoverable. 

The mystery becomes intensified 
when we remember that the 
“powerless” Biblical revelation 
gained, not merely one victory 
over brute force, but two succes- 
sive victories. The first victory 


was when the resistance of the - 


Romans was broken, and the 
second was when the barbarian 
invasions were stayed. The bar- 
barians, like the Romans, appeared 
to be all-powerful. They swept 
away whatever stood in their path, 
and it seemed as if nothing could 
resist them. Well, after a fashion 
the barbarians were victorious all 
along the line, but in the end the 
vanquished dictated laws and con- 
ditions to the victors. The “Light 
from the East” began to shine 
anew upon Europe; and brute 
force, if it did not lay down its 
arms, at least retired into the 


background. European civilization 
went on developing under the ægis 
and in the spirit of Holy Writ. 


Today the ‘‘Tartar” hidden 
away beneath our European skins 
shows signs of reanimation. I have 
already said that this Tartar is 
making no attempt to invalidate 


the conquests of science and 


technique. He is instinctively 
aware that neither science nor 
technique is fundamentally hostile 
to him. On the contrary, they can 
both serve him as trusty allies. 
What.is most dangerous to him, 
what he hates most, is neither 
science nor technique, but that 
which has been revealed to man 
in the Scriptures, that which 
has been bestowed on us by 
religion; the understanding and 
the love of liberty—the liberty of 
others no less than one’s own. The 
Tartar regards freedom as his 
undying and most formidable 
enemy, ard he devotes all his 
strength to its suppression. Here, 
then, we reach the answer to 
the question: “what is worth 
saving in modern civilization?” 
We must save what is most 
seriously imperilled, must do so 
because it is imperilled, and be- 
cause it forms the very essence 
of civilization. 


We must save liberty. 
L. CHESTOV 


DIONYSUS IN MODERN LIFE 


[Though issues of political economy are generally considered as of supreme 
importance, for by them civilization is said to be shaped, a growing number of 
thoughtful people regard the problem of our age to'be psychological and moral. 
The effects of the nineteenth century materialism are not worn out, and their 
influence is visible on the ethical outlook of to-day. Shall the man of senses let 
_ himself go and live out his life as a candle, or shll he as a soul control and purify 
the flesh and transform his body into a Living Temple ? These two extremes are 
represented in the Myth-Mystery of Dionysts—oace a Pure God whose degrada- 
tion was brought about by human frailty and weakness; this is described in the 


first of the following articles. 


The dual application of this myth È represented by two articles which . 


follow—one recommends the life of “free happiness” 


while the other expounds 


the view that “doing what we like” is a slave’s conception of freedom. 

The fourth and final article of the Series offers help and guidarce to the 
man in the street, whose imtyitions wara him against sense-exuerance but 
whose mind somehow revolts against rigid ee and who wants to tread 


the Middle Way.—Ens. ] 


I—THE MYTH OF DIONYSUS-BACCHUS 


[ML Oldfield Howey is the author of The Horse in Magic and Myth, The 
Encircled Serpent, and The Cat in ike Mysteries aj Religion and Magic——Eps. ] 


To comprehend the occult signifi- 
cance of the Myth of Dionysus- 
Bacchus it is necessary to recall to 
our minds its ancient, storied past, 
commencing with that of its orig- 
inators, the Chaldean astrologers 
and diviners who lived in Babylon 
during the earliest times of which 
we have record and taught the 
Babylonians the “ Mysteries,” the 
sacerdotal language, and their relig- 
ion. 

The Chaldeans were a tribe of 
the Akkadians who descended 
from the Hindu-Brahmans, now 
known as Aryans. The nomad 
Akkadian tribes introduced the 
conception of Bacchus-Dionysus 
to the Western world from its 
birthplace in Indian thought. 
Dionysus is the god Dis from 
Mount Nysa, and when Bacchus 
is pictured as crowned with ivy, 
or kissos, the allusion to Christna, 


one of whose names was Kissen, 
can easily be recognised. At 
least when enthroned as the omni- 
potent Dionysus Zagreus, “the 
highest of the gods,” Bacchus is 
unquestionably of Hindu origin. 
This i£ confirmed by the Grecian 
poet, =uripides (circa B. C. 480), 
who says that Dior:ysus came from 
India to Greece, where he was 
reverently regarded as second only 
tc Zeus, whilst the Theban poet 
Pindar ( circa B.c. 520) stresses his 
equality and harmony with the 
Father of the gods, asserting that 
“Father Zeus governs all things, 
and Bacchus he governs also ”. 

- Thislofty and mystical concep- 
tion of Bacchus-Dionysus as iden- 
tical with the abstract deity of 
Grecian thought, enables us fur- 
ther to realise his essential unity 
with Osiris, the great God of - 
Ezypt, Son of Seb, celestial fire, and 
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of Neith, primordial matter and 
infinite space; the self-created, 
self-existent God, the first mani- 
festing deity, and in this we are 
again confirmed by Euripides. Of 
the many ideations of the Supreme 
God, the Egyptian is the grandest 
and most suggestive, for within it 
is contained the whole scope of 
physical and metaphysical thought. 
Osiris being imaged as a solar god, 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
were personified as minor gods 
who reigned beneath his sway. 
According to Diodorus, like 
Dionysus, Osiris was brought up 
in Nysa* and was the son of Zeus, 
and named after his father ( nomi- 
native Zeus, genitive Dios,) and 
the place “Dio-Nysos,” i.e., the 
Zeus or Jove of Nysa. 

The initiated Jews worshipped 
Bacchus-Dionysus-Osiris under the 
name of Jehovah, Yava, or Iao, the 
secret title of the Phosnician Mys- 
tery God, which the Chaldeans 
had used to designate the Creator : 
and we may read in “Exodus” xvii, 
15, that “ Moses built an altar and 
called the name of it Jehovah 
Nissi,’ which Kabalistically is 
“Dio-Iao-Nyssi,’”’ thus proving that 
the god of Sinai or Nyssi, was 
known indifferently by the titles of 
Bacchus, Osiris, and Jehovah. 

But when “ Osiris, the collective 
unit,” is differentiated and personi- 
fied, he assumes many apparently 
opposing aspects, and is seen not 
only as Horus, his radiant sun-god 
son, but also as Typhon, the black 
shadow of himself, the material 
realization of the universe project- 
ed by his creative thought. Thus, 
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if regarded as Bacchus, when 
viewed exoterically and super- 
ficially, he is the god of wine, and 
drunkenness, and licentious plea- 
sure, whilst Jehovah is degraded 
to be the sensual, jealous, malig- 
nant, tribal god of the Jews. 

It was the dark and exoteric as- 
pect of the cult of the disintegrat- 
ed, personified attributes of the 
Deity that appealed with special 
force to the masses of the Jewish 
people, and this differed so pro- 
foundly from the esoteric creed we 
have been considering, that we 
shall scarcely be open to controver- 
sy if we describe it as an antago- 
nistic religion. The two aspects 
made their appeals respectively to 
the cultured and uncultured sec- 
tions of the Jews. These were fur- 
ther divided by difference of de- 
scent. The plebeian Israelites were 
of Canaanite and Phoenician ori- 
gin, and to them the dark aspect of 
Osiris as Typhon became identified 
with their limited, racial idea of the 
phallic sun-god whom their primi- 
tive forefathers had worshipped 
under the various titles of Bacchus, 
Baal or Adon, Iacchos-Iao or Jeho- 
vah. 

The Chaldean initiates through- 
out the ages continued to hold the 
golden key of the symbology that 
veiled the religion of Bacchus-Dio- 
nysus-Osiris from irreverent eyes, 
and in spite of bitter persecution, 
continued ever faithful to its spirit. 
Though scattered in every nation, 
their headquarters always remain- 
ed in Babylon and Chaldea. To 
their cult belonged the Chaldean 
kabalists known as the Nazars (i. e., 





* Diodorus places Nysa between Pheenicia and Egypt. 
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“set apart”) or “Sons of the Pro- 
phets,” the law-giver Moses, the 
theurgists, whose function it was 
to evoke the gods during the cele- 
bration of the Mysteries, and the 
initiated prophets. So strong was 
their opposition to the idolatrous 
and exoteric materialism that was 
the leading characteristic of the 
“chosen people” of Jehovah-Bac- 
chus that they might easily be re- 
garded by an outsider as an anti- 
Bacchus caste, but a closer investi- 
gation proved that they were fol- 
lowers of the esoteric and higher 
ideal of the ancient god. ` Their 
assemblies were held in secret in 
Nazara, the modern Nazareth, and 
at them they celebrated the initia- 
tion ritual which was named by 
them the ‘‘ Mysteries of Life”. In 
this the spiritual significance of the 
symbolism was made apparent to 
accepted candidates by the hiero- 
phant initiator. 

The law of the Nazarite who 
“ separateth himself unto the Lord,” 
is described with much detail in 
the sixth chapter of Numbers, and 
we may recognize the ritual and 
laws of the Priests of Bacchus, and 
his feminine aspect Ceres, in the 
commandments given to Moses by 
the “Lord”. It is impossible to 
overlook the significance of the 
strict taboo of “the vine tree, 
‘from the kernels even to the 
husk,” and the offering that must 
be made of “a basket of unleaven- 
ed bread, cakes of fine flour ming- 
led with oil, and wafers of unleaven- 
‘ ed bread,” together with the per- 
mission that when the “wave 
offering” had been made “ before 
the Lord.... after that the Naza- 





rite may drink wine”. The iden- 
tity of the Hebrew Nazars with the 
tierochants of Bacchus-Dionvsus 
is yet further emphasized by the 
ritual abstinence and purity so 
strongly insisted upon by the latter 
kefore the celebration of the Mys- 
taries wherein the wine represented 
Bacchus, and the dread Ceres. The 
goddess was the personification of 
the female productive principle 
which was conceived of as pervad- 
ing th= passive or material elements 
cf the earth that, when united with 
the active or spiritual, became the 
cause of the organisation and 
Vivification of its substance. The 
candidate partook of the wine and 
bread as token that within himself 
the Divine Spirit was about to 
quick2n his lower nature through 
the revelation of the Sacred Doc- 
trine. In the Eleusinian mysteries 
known as the Anthesteria, or Feast 
of Flcwers, the necessity of purifi- 
cation was yet further stressed, 
and after the usual rite of Baptism 
had been performed in the temple 
lakes, the new initiates were made 
to pass through a gate which was 
known as “ the gate of Dionysos,” 
and cf “ the purified”. 

The sublimer scenes in the 
Mysteries were invariably enacted 
in the night time to emphasize that 
“the life of the interior spirit is 
-he death of the external nature; 
and the night of the physical world 
denotes the day of the spiritual”. 
“The one Universal Light, which 
to Man is Darkness, is ever exis- 
tent,” says the Chaldean Book of 
Numbers. Dionysus, the night- 
sun, is therefore the divinity ador- 
ed, rather than Helios, lord of day. 
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But these mystic celebrations of 
initiation which unfolded the inner 
significance of the sacred doctrines 
to the reverent and adoring aspirant 
must not be confused with the 
popular Mysteries celebrated at 
Byblus in honour of Adonis. We 
may glean from “ Ezekiel ” (ch. viii) 
a vivid idea of the nature of these 
latter, orgiastic “abominations ”. 
He tells us that he was “brought in 
the visions of God to Jerusalem ” 
from “ the land of the Chaldeans” 
(i. 3), and there saw, standing þe- 
fore the idols “portrayed upon 
the wall,” seventy of the senators 
of the house of Israel. The Lord 
enquired of him: “ Son of man, hast 
thou seen what the ancients of the 
house of Israel do in the dark?” 
He also showed him how, at the 
gate of the Lord’s house, “there 
sat women weeping for Tammuz” 
(Adonis ), and— 
at the door of the temple of the 
Lord, . . . were about five and twenty 
men, with their backs toward the 
temple of the Lord, and their faces 
toward the east; and they worshipped 
the sun toward the east. Then he said 
unto me, .. . Is it a light thing to the 
house of Judah that they commit the 
abominations which they commit here? 
for they have filled the land with 
violence. . . . (viii, 16-17) 

Ezekiel was appalled by the de- 
gradation of the “chosen” people 
and it would be difficult to imagine 
that any “Pagan” cult had ever 
surpassed it. The prophet speaks 
guardedly, and often veils his 
meaning with allegory, but here 
his righteous indignation escapes, 
with tumultuous threatenings of 
the wrath to come: “ Therefore 
will I also deal in fury: mine eye 


shall not spare, neither will I have 
pity : and though they cry in mine 
ears with a loud voice, yet will I 
not hear them.” (viii, 18). 

David, the king of Israel, describ- 
ed as “a man after his (the Lord’s) 
own heart” (I Sam. xiii, 14), also 
paid homage to the degraded phal- 
lic aspect of Jehovah-Bacchus, 
when he danced nude “ with all his 
might” before the “ark of the 
Lord ” that symbolised the yoni, or 
womb of Nature. His predeces- 
sor’s daughter’s sarcastic reproof : 
“ How glorious was the king of Is- 
rael to-day, who uncovered himself 
to-day in the eyes of the handmaids 
of his servants,” only caused him 
to exclaim :— 

It was before the LORD, which chose 
me before thy father, and before all 
his house, to appoint me ruler over the 
people of the LORD, over Israel; there- 
fore will I play before the LORD. And 
I will yet be more vile than thus, and . 
will be base in mine own sight: and of 
the maidservants which thou hast spo- 
ken of, of them shall I be had in 
honour. ( II Sam. vi, 21, 22). 

The Ark, which David worship- 
ped with Bacchic frenzy, was the 
Jewish representation of the Ark of 
the Chaldean Noah, “ The Univer- 
sal Mother,” the Ship of Life, who 
carried in her fertile womb the 
germs of all that lived, throughout 
the boundless Sidereal Ocean. It was 
the sacred Argha of the Hindus, 
and was symbolised by the Ark 
of Noah, and the Ark of the Coy- 
enant ; the oblong vessel used by the 
high priest as a sacrificial chalice 
in the worship of Isis, Astarte, and 
Venus Aphrodite (all of whom 
were goddesses of the generative 
powers of Nature) embodied the 
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same idea. From this it will be 
clear that the Jewish initiates had 
knowledge of the “ Wisdom-Relig- 
ion” and universal language, and 
its symbols. “ With the ancient 
Aryans the meaning was grandiose, 
sublime, and poetical” but the 
“ stiffnecked,” “chosen,” Semitic 
people dragged all down to their 
own low level of gross realism end 
sensuality. 

We are now in a position to 
understand the contemptuous 
hatred of the Nazarenes, the de- 
scendants of the Old Testament 
_ Nazars, for the orthodox’ Jews, 
who adhered to the exoteric Law 
of Moses, and their bitter taunt 
that this sect of the “ chosen” are 
actually the worshippers of Iurbo 
Adunai, or Bacchus-Jehovah, the 
impure, material and jealous god 
that Ezekiel had so scathingly de- 
nounced. Thisis the deity refer- 


red to in the prohibition in the 


Codex of the Nazarenes: “Thou 
shalt not worship the Sun who is 
named Adunai.” The allusion is 
clearly painted by the prophecy 
that follows it :— 

This Adunai will ‘elect to himself a 
| nation and congregate in crowds (i. e., 
his worship will be exoteric ).. . Jeru 
salem will become the refuge ‘and city 
of the. Abortive, who shall perfect 
themselves ( circumcise ) with a sword 
....and shall adore Adunai ( Codex 
Nazarceus, i, 47,). 


Madame Blavatsky says :— 


Were we to suggest, that the Hebrew 
nazars, the railing prophets of the 
“Lord,” had been initiated into the so- 
called Pagan mysteries, and belonged 
(or at least a majority of them) to the 

- same Lodge or circle of adepts as those 





* A. V. “idols”. 
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who were considered ido'aters ; that 
their “circle of prophets” was but a 
collateral branch of a secret association, 
which we may well term “ internation- 
a,” what a visitation cf Christian 
wrath would we not incur! (Isis, II, 140) 


Yet it is easy enough to demon- 


‘strate that the Christian fathers 


in their zeal to confine the new 


wine of their doctrine to the old 


wineskins of Judaism, and so avoid 
Paganism, but burst the worn 
bottles, and proved them to be al- 
ready filled with the familiar myth- 
ology of the ancient faiths. The 
Christian of to-day is the inheritor 
ot the semi-barbarous Israelites of 
ancient epic; not of the Hebrews 
of the period of Roman governance 
under the Herods, who, with all 


‘their shortcomings, remained strict- 


ly monotheistic and orthodox, 
but of the Jews, who under the 
title of Jehovah-Nissi worshipped 
Bacchus-Osiris, Dio-Nysos, and the 
multiform Jove of Mount Nyssa, 
the Sinai of Moses, in their de- 
based exoteric, disintegrated and 
material aspects. 

“ All the gods of the nations are 
devils, ”* (Psalm xcvi, 5), ex- 
claimed David, and his own. 
standard of theology makes his 
attitude comprehensible. The pop- 
ular gods of exoteric cults, the 
Baal-Adonis or Jehovah-Bacchus, 
worshipped with impure rites in 
debased mysteries, are but the 
distorted shadows of the true 
Deity. The Christian churches, — 
blindly adhering to the exoteric 
interpretation, like David trans- 
formed all the ancient gods into 
demons, and failed to realise that 
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in the Bacchus myth was conceal- 
ed, not only the vindication of “the 
gods of the nations,” but the clue 
to the enigma of their own lauded 
deity, Jehovah of Sinai,who required 
“the strong wine to be poured ” in 
“the holy place” as a drink offer- 
ing unto himself. (Numbers, xxviii, 
7). “The great universal symbols 
were universally distorted,” yet 
beneath the exoteric fables of 


Puranas and Bible is concealed- 


more wisdom than in all the exo- 
teric facts and science of the lite- 
rature of the world, and H. P. 
Blavatsky writes that “once the 
Jehovistic portions are eliminated, 
the Mosaic Books are found full of 


purely occult and priceless know- < 


ledge.” (Secret Doctrine I, 335-6) 

It is possible to trace how the 
cult of Jehovah-Bacchus was pre- 
pared and adapted by Ezra, that 
“ready scribe in the law of Moses” 
who “went up from Babylon” 
(Ezra, vii, 6), from the Chaldeo- 
Akkadian account of sacred history 
for its later culmination in the 
Christian creed, but we have not 
space to follow the modifications of 
the intervening period here; suffice 
it that the centuries bring us to the 
Christian era. 

Jesus was a Nazarene reformer 


‘and innovator who preached the 


philosophy of Buddha-Sakyamfini, 
and his doctrine constituted for 
the orthodox Jews a heresy within 
a heresy, since as we have seen even 
the older Nazars were not really 
followers of the Hebrew religion, 
but a class of Chaldean theurgists. 
The object of Jesus’s teaching was 
clearly like that of Gautama- 
Buddha to bring about a religious 
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reformation that should bestow on 
mankind a true knowledge of ethical 
principles which before had been 
strictly confined within the esoteric 
sects. Accordingly he taught the 
ideal of a spiritual God whose 
temple is within the heart of man, 
in whom we live and move and 
have our being, and upbraided the 
lawyers with having “taken away 
the key of knowledge” (Luke xi, 
52). 

It is noteworthy that the Chris- 
tian priesthood applied one of the 
most ancient names of Bacchus, 
IHF, fo Jesus, and, as if unaware of 
its true significance, actually misin- 
terpreted it as lesus Hominum 
Salvator, and In hoc signo. When 
Jesus took the wine-cup and said : 
“Drink ye all of it; for this is my 
blood” (Mathew xxvi, 27-28), he 
was speaking in the metaphorical 
language of the Mysteries. He 
assimilated himself with the vine 
that bore the grape, the juice or 
“blood” of which became the wine. 
In mystical terminology the priest- 
ly initiator was known as “Father,” 
and Jesus wished to initiate others, 
as he himself had been initiated. 
His “ Father” was the husband- 
man, himself the vine, his disciples 
the branches, but he warned them 
against taking his words in a lit- 


eral sense, saying: “ It is the 
Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh 
profiteth nothing.” 


Yet more and more does the 
weight of evidence adduced by 
comparative theology oblige us to 
realise that the consistent aim of 
Jesus, the initiate of the inner 
sanctuary, was to reveal to the 
ignorant and fanatical people the 
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gulf existing between the Great 
God, the mysterious and never- 
named Jao of the ancient Chaldean 
and later Neo-Platonic initiates, 
and the Hebrew Yahuh, or Yaho 
(Jehovah-Bacchus). Had time not 
been denied him to overcome 
the hardness of his hearers’ hearts, 
the cruel era of Christian wars and 
bloody persecution of sect by sect 
need never have been. But fear of 
“the wine of the wrath of God” 
(Rev. xiv, 10) on one hand, and the 
“great wrath” of the devil (Rev. 
xii, 12) on the other, ever instiga- 
ted Christians to new atrocities, and 
blinded their eyes to spiritual light, 
until the Church became fittingly 
symbolised as “ the woman drunken 
with the blood of the sairts, and 
with the blood of the martyrs of 
Jesus” (Rev. xvii, 6). 

Small wonder can we feel to-day 
that the vices attributed to Pagan- 
ism by slanderous critics are every- 
where current among Christian 
Fathers and Christian Churches 
who persist in the worship of 
Jehovah-Bacchus, the Lord whom 
David likened to “a mighty man 
that shouteth by reason of wine” 
(Psalms lxxviii, 65). From the de- 
votees of this crassly material deity 
the mysteries are more and more 
deeply veiled. “Take the wine-cup 
of this fury at my hard,” he 
commands Jeremiah, “and cause all 
the nations, to whom I send thee, 
to drink it. And they shall drink, 
and be moved, and be mad, because 
of the sword that I will send ameng 





tnem.... Say unto them, thus 
saith the Lord of hosts, the God of 
Israel; Drink ye, and b2 drunken, 
and spue, and fall, and rise no 
more.” (Jer. xxv, 15-16, 27) 

The karmic resuits cf the wor- 
ship of Jehovah-Bacchus are over- 
whelming in chaos the material 
civilizations of to-day. Still must 
we lament with Isaiah that 

The new wine [ of the mysteries ] 
moumeth, the vine languisheth. Í 
There is a crying for wine in thestreets; 
ail joy is darkened, the mirth of the 
land is gone (Isaiah xzrv, 7,11). 

The unenlightened pecple remain 
an “evil and adulterous generation” 
whom even “the men of Nineveh ” 
have the right to condemn (Matt. 
xii, 39,41). The tragedy of Prome- 
theus bound by the Olympic tyrant, 
sensual Zeus ( Jehovah-Bacchus), 
is enacted daily by suffering human- 
ity; the lower passions chain the 
higher aspirations to the rock of 
matter where the vultur2 of agony 
and remorse tears :ts very vitals. 
“Ts there no way of escape?” we 
cry. “ Yes” replies the Holy Spir- 
it within the heart of man. Even 
in this terrific emergency, the eter- 
nal Law of Spiritual development 
is tending always to adjust contra- 
ries, and produce the final harmony 
o- religious outlook, which shall re- 
veal the uncorrupted, immaterial 
image of the Spirit of Being, Diony- 
sus, the Pure, the Holy and the 
Good, and lead the peoples of the 
earth to the Golder. Age of Love, 
and Joy, and Enlightenment. 


M. OLDFIELD HOWEY 
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IL—THE DIONYSIAN RELIGION 


[ Llewelyn Powys, author of The Pathetic Fallacy, Impassioned Clay, and 
Earth Memories, recently said that “in New York I have been turned away as 
useless from employment bureaus, ard know what it is to drink coffee out of a 
common mug”. His article is a commentary on his faith: “For the sake of society 
we have need to curb our instinctive and natural wishes but this discipline has 
‘been carried to absurd lengths. The measure of our freedom is our consciousness. 
The great secret is to let our minds roam free over every aspect of life, and 
hold to poetry, to the poetry in life, for this is a religion that nobody can find 


untrue”’—Eps. ] 


Not long ago an article of mine 
provoked the following protest 
from a friend :— 


You say the churches stand between 
us and our vision of the true Jesus. I 
quite agree... Jesus forgave the wo- 
man taken in adultery, though the law 
of Moses condemned her. He broke 
Moses’ law about the Sabbath. He 
may be said to have pointed out the 
impossibility of chastity by saying that 
every man that looketh on a woman to 
lust after her has already committed 
adultery with her. Jesus, like Diony- 
sos, of whom he was probably another 
incarnation, was a Wine He 
turned water into wine at Cana, and 
the wine into God at the Last Supper. 
He was known as a gluttonous man 
and a wine-bibber, afriend of publicans 
and harlots. His sacrament is almost 
precisely the same as that left to his 
disciples by Dionysos, only more human. 
Why should we oppose him rather 
than try his teaching first, and second- 
ly, try to make others understand it 
and so Christianize the unbelievers, and 
even those more difficult people the 
Christians. 

This letter set me once more med- 
itating upon the similarity and dif- 
ference between the Christian end 
the Dionysian cults, between these 
two imaginative deities who have 
_ had so memorable an influence up- 
on Europe. Out of the fecund earth 
the race of men arose rank pro- 
tagonists, moon-mad, sun begotten, 
their fleeting stay above ground be- 


wildered by the violence of their 
emotions, by the ineffectual ratio- 
cinations of their leaf-light brains. 
Their distracting predicament 
quickened their spirits to invent 
dreanis of redemption. In every 
race, in every land these religious 
interpretations have sprung up, 
and the figure of Jesus and the fig- 


-ure of Dionysos have undoubtedly 


represented centres of worship for 
two very significant streams of 
religious philosophy. 

There exists a persistent legend 
that the mysterious Nysa where 
the nymph suckled Dionysos ina 
cave, is actually situated on the 
bank of a tributary of the river 
Jordan, not far from the city of 
Beisan in Palestine. It is possible, 
therefore, that not only on the spir- 
itual plane, as my friend suggests, 
but on the physical plane as well, 
by a natal chance of actual geogra- 
phical proximity, these two Gods 
of human liberation may be closely 
associated. I like to think it is so. 
I like to think that the wild sensi- 
tive spirit of Jesus, and the wild 
sensitive spirit cf Dionysos were 
both of them incarnate upon the 
same parcel of Syrian soil, that 
they both saw the sun rise and set 
over a similar landscape as they 
played by day; and after darkness 
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had fallen, lay in the arms of their 
mothers intent to listen to the 
voices of the night. 

There is however very little that 
can really be said in support of my 
friend’s contention. It is perhaps 
true that Jesus shared with Diony- 
sos the gift of prophecy, shared 
with him an impatience with hu- 
man bigotry, and like him could 
upon occasions display the unpre- 
dictable temper of a God. But 
there the convergence of the two 
ends. The teaching of Jesus in its 
ultimate essence is more subtle, 
more sophisticated, more decadent 
and, with all reverence be it said, 
more subversive to human happi- 
_ ness. The Apollonian ideal of 
moral order, of intellectual enlight- 
enment, of sanity, has been less 
dangerous. One recalls the words 
of the Chinese philosopher: “ It is 
necessary to respect spiritual be- 
. ings and at the same time to keep 
out of their way.” Jesus through 
his idealism, through the example 
of his personal heroism, sought to 
exorcise for.ever the despair men 
feel on discovering that the grass- 
fields of their familiar earth hide 
cracks and gulfs of horror. He 
called upon his followers to bring 
redemption to life by denying life, 
to save their souls by losing them; 
and not only was earth-life repudi- 
ated by him on the score of its dark- 
er secrets, but also on account of 
its lure “ of things too sweet”. 

The Dionysian guidance, the 
Dionysian art of life, was 
simpler and braver. This Aryan 
God, hailing ultimately from the far 
north and immediately from 
Thrace, taught that the recoil 


from lurking terzor can only be 
resolved by a still more abandoned 
écceptance of the vital principle. 
The true Dionysian spirit en- 
ceavours always to become one 
with the very Yggdrasil root of 
existence so greatly to be feared, 
so greatly to be acored. It does not 
attempt to undertake zhe impos- 
sible task of controlling life after 
the Apollonian tradition, still less 
does it turn aside from life after 
tae Christian manner. It ratifies 
life, embraces life, and aims through 
ecstasy of worship to become iden- 
tified with the: realizy behind 
matter, behind the shivering wave 
lengths of the objective universe ; 
to become one with that mys- 
terious stir that first troubled the 
inanimate. In those moments when 


-the authentic transport, the true 


Dionysian rapture. has taken pos- 
session of a man, all is forgotten. 
He is verily God-full and shares 
with the cat the glare of her green 
eves, and with the mouse, already 
damp with her spicte, the ecstasy 
of martyrdom. Then when the 
madness is over, when the en- 
thusiasm has passed, there follows 
in the lull, in the succeeding hush 
“ of the silence of the Bacchae,” the 
most strange, the mosz precious 
of all religious experiences, when 
in a state of mystic quiatude the 
worshipper meditates with imag- 
ination, with . compassion, upon 
the thronging irresponsible dream _ 
presented to his day-by-day senses. 
Taere exists always an undying an- 
tithesis between the regular and 
the irregular, between tke ordered 
and the disordered; and although 
in practice it is incumbent upon all 
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civil spirits to engage in the hope- 
less struggle against stupidity, in- 
justice and cruelty, we can still 
preserve with edification an area of 
secret conviction, an area of 
personal affirmation of the more 
oblique, the more implacable 
metaphysic. 

Whenever we separate ourselves 
from nature we do so at our 
peril. The restrictions, however 
necessary they may be, imposed 
upon our free happiness by society 
are in themselves pernicious, and 
when we add to them the gratui- 
tous restraints of ascetic persua- 
sions the health and generosity of 
the strongest soul is in jeopardy. 
Any inordinate forcing of selfless- 
ness defeats its own end, for a stage 
is reached when the outraged person 
will turn upon himself, upon others. 
In the religion of Dionysos this 
tension finds relief. When the satyr 
train left “their brooms and ccld 
mushrooms”; when the Bacchae, 
thyrsus in hand, danced with heads 
thrown back; when the wise Silenus 
was on foot behind the triumphant 
leopard-drawn chariot, civilized 
ceremony was annulled, discounted 
under a blithe and blessed dis- 
pensation. Once more the flood 


gates of nature were open and for 


a time within a time the world was 
happy. It was not for nothing that 
the ancients named India as the 
country of his most important con- 
quest, India that more than any 
other earth-land ;has harboured 
thoughts recreant to the sun. 

At any moment a Dionysian 
neophyte may ina state of exultant 
consciousness be in communion 
with the vital leap which exists 
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beyond and below all human com- 
mitments. Yesterday as I came 
along a lane in April sunshine I 
experienced the perennial thrill. 
It came ta me with so common a 
spectacle as nettles growing in the 
ditch and smelling rough in the 
new heat of the spring, of nettles, 
unknown in heaven, thrusting them- 
selves up through the cow parsley 
and Lords and Ladies with all the 
wilful assurance of the vegetable 
world at the approach of a new 
season. 

Dionysos was essentially a vege- 
table God. His life, they used to 
say, was in ‘‘the sap and bark”; 
and in our time his unstable influ- 
ence is still suggested by the more 
wanton growths of the open 
country, by the sprawling trailer of 
the blackberry, by the vigour of 
the throttling ivy, and by the 
gnarled and contorted vine stump 
out of which the images and idols 
of the God used to be carved. 
These vegetable growths, then, 
are his most apparent symbols 
suggesting the bountiful aspect of 
his religior that leads our minds 
to a comprehensive acceptance of 
a condition of intense poetic sensi- 
bility which recognises as sacra- 
mental the plain food of our 
nourishment—brown meat, yellow 
honey, bread, and above all wine. 

It would seem that intoxication 
was not used by his followers as a 
substitute in the Freudian sense, 
but rather as a positive instrument 
of grace through the use of which 
life could be experienced more 
abundantly, all the manifestations 
of the physical world being then 
seen through “divine eyeballs”. 
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We have here the highest reward 
of the Dionysian mood, the power 
it can exert to stir men out of 
their congenital lethargy, out of 
their gross habit of accepting exis- 
tence with the blank unillumined 
stare ofthe use-and-wont besotted. 

Such blindness is not possible to 
those who follow in the train of 
“mad Dionysos” and his nurses, 
who follow in the train of him 
“who lives in the tree”. For as 
that man of many mischiefs, Plato, 
said “ the madness sent by God is 
better than the moderation of 
men”. No higher function is pos- 
sible to religion than to evoke an 
enraptured contemplation of the 
mystery of existence here on earth. 


During these inspired states dolour 


is dissipated and our petty pre- 
occupations are vanquished. True 
religion derives directly from the 
sense of awe natural in man at 
his first wakening to conscious- 
ness. “Shall things of dust the 
God’s dark ways despise ?” 

There was and is a valuable se- 
cret in the orgiastic tradition of 
this God of the snake and of the 
bull. Civilized society has not been 
satisfied to subject our individual 
desires to its service, but apprehen- 
sive of the insubordinance of absti- 
nence, it has set about deliberately 
to disparage sensuality, to belittle 
the delirium of carnal delight, wil- 
fully coercing it to minister to its 
ideal of submissive domesticity. 
With this cardinal consummation 
of man’s life decried, it is small 
wonder that the faces in our streets 
are careworn and bitter, so that it 
has come to seem almosta mockery 
to mention this deity of the gleam- 


ing grape cluster. The Dionysian 
spirit gives its tlessing to every 
declaration of freedom, it stands in 
stubborn opposition tə all fine 
spun theories of idealistic teaching, 
in stubborn opposition to the 
machinations of every time impris- 
oned mind. Wherever two or 
three are gathered together in 
liberty, in happiness, there is 
present the God-like figure of 
Dionysos. He is the deity who 
brings to man the greatest wisdom, 
teaching him to turn back to nature, 
to turn again to natural joy, to 
crink, to laugh, to dance, with free 
mind. What can we do better than 
to cast ourselves bezore this great 
Nature God, accepting the presence 
of cruelty and ugliness as insepar- 
able from being, recognising them 
for what they are, and yet continu- 
ing our laudations of life, of life for 
its own sake, with an infatuated 
trust? There is no more deadly 
enemy of the lust zor power, of the 
lust for empire, that curse of the 
human race, than the Dionysian 
compassion, the Dionysian hap- 
piness, the Dionysian generosity 
and strength. This Dasyllios, the 
dweller in the thickets, this 
Agrionios, the ruthless one, puts 
us into a state to accept all the riot 
of the visible. With our sight pur- 
ged by his exultation we can ex- 
perience God-like excitement from 
the simplest spectacle, from the 
crafty look on the physiognomy of 
an owl peering down et us from 
its beam stool, from the feckless 
life of gaudy butterflies flitting 
from flower head to flower head. 
To meditate continually upon the 
handiwork of the Sun, “whom 
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men call Dionysos,” we can do no- 
thing better. There is no cry that 
approximates more nearly to the 
voice of the spirit of the earth, to 
the voice of the spirit of all that 
moves over the face of the earth 
than the terrible “goat cry” of 
this suffering and debonair God. 
From the forests it rises, from the 
vineyards, from the rustling corn 
fields, reaching up to the furthest 
stars whose light has turned red 
with age. “ O Dionysos, in no wise 
endured by mortals.” It is a cry 
charged with thought beyond the 
scrupulous reason, with thought 
born of the senses, of the more 
errant emotions, the cry of the 
pagan body of the planet, explicit 
of terror, explicit of ecstasy. How 
in the height of summer, at the 
time of the solstice, the thick-grown 
hayfields, the tangled festooned 
hedges,—the most inconspicuous 
meadow corner decked as for a 
gala—put us in mind of this ancient 
adoration, fill us with the assurance 
that Dionysos will come again, will 
return to earth once more with his 
fox-maidens swarming about his 
triumphant car! To be utterly 
possessed by the delicacy and vig- 
our of the vine, to surrender our- 
selves utterly to this consciousness 
that surpasses consciousness—this 
is our largest release. It is a relig- 
ion that can never die. It has in 
it a natural solace for the yearning 
of the human heart. For this rea- 
son it was strong enough to force 
its acceptance upon the temperate 
Greeks. At first the Hellenic mind 
found difficulty in assimilating its 
wild rout. Eventually, however, 
it came to share equal honours 
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with the cult of Apollo, as is proved 
by the huge stone at Delphi with 
these words carved upon it “ Here 
lieth the body of Dionysos the son 
of Semele.” What trust can we 
have in priestcraft? It is not true. 
Dionysos, with his race of “ worth- 
less, idle satyrs,” can never die. 
By his own joy I vow 
By the grape upon the bough. 

This faith lies below Christianity, 
below science. It is as much op- 
posed to transcendental values as 
itis to matter-of-fact values. Al- 
ways it draws its indestructible 
power-from the senses. It acclaims 
the glory of life as revealed to the 
flesh of man. In the face of all 
ultimate issues it is profoundly 
sceptical, profoundly disillusioned. 
At the best our difficult compro- 
mises are inconsequently ephe- 
meral, comparable to the thriftless 
applications of gnats, which doom- 
ed instantly to an ignominious ex- 
tinction whirl through a twilight 
air above a swiftly flowing river 
without dykes or weirs. What has 
happened to all those heroic causes 
of the past for which so much 
human blood has been shed, and for 
the achievement of which so much 
human passion has been expended? 
The most selfless magnanimities, 
together with the most despicable 
villainies, all have been swept 
away, all have been forgotten. The 
evening of the crucifixion did not 
stay for one single second the 
untiring procedure of manifold 
nature. The hyæna with hind- 
quarters slouched came slinking 
that night over the dusty hillside 
to sniff after the buried brown 
bones of a punctilious Pharisee; 
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the mangered Palm Sunday ass 
brayed at the Mount of Olives as 
indifferently she turned her zrey 
head towards the heap of fodder 
piled high in the corner. On a 
battle-field where a thousand men 
lie dead or mutilated, the dandelions 
and buttercups patiently, punc- 
tually close their petals at the going 
down of the sun. The basic struc- 
ture of earth life is subject to an 
appalling precipitation. The relig- 
ion of Dionysos accepts this fact, 
makes no pretence that it is other- 
wise. Its votaries are content ‘to 
celebrate existence without ex- 
acting reservations, to worship the 
unthinking omnipotent force with 
inebriate fervour as the red sap of 





confident life pours through their 
veins. 

If once we have given ourselvés 
to this redeemed vision then we 
can afford to tamper with our 
preconcerted moralities. For every 
day through an oven window, in a 
city street, or on zhe high road, we 
shall hear the unmistakable im- 
mortal cry, forticying our infirm 
bodies, scattering our ghostly mis- 
trusts, and compelling us to ac- 
knowledge the triumph of dis- 
obedient life. In so far as we 
succeed in impressing each one of 
our experiences with the Dionysian 
sirit we shall be happy. This is 
tie test, the ultimate lovalty. 


LLEWELYN Powys 


If.—SELF-RESTRAINT versus SELF-INDULGENCE 


[ Claude Houghton is a novelist with a message, about whom Mr. Geoffrey 
West wrote in our issue of August 1933.—Ens. ] 


That is the title of Mr. Gandhi’s 
book. 

Given another author, we should 
pick it up feeling that we could 
hazard a fairly accurate guess as 
to its contents. After all, most of 
us have heard quite a lot about 
Self-Restraint, and know quite a 
lot about Self-Indulgence. A book 
with this title, therefore, does not 
come to us in any questionable 
shape. It looks familiar enough. 
We feel there’s no harm in glanc- 
ing at it. 

But the fact that Mr. Gandhi is 
its author gives Western readers 
pause. We have all heard of him. 
His lightest word, his most trivial 
act, is News—world News, Con- 


sequently we all have very definite 
opinions concerning him. These 
opinions vary fantastically, it is 
true, but each is defmite. We 
may regard him as an Agitator, or 
a Madman, or a Charlatan, or a 
Legend, ora Mahatma,—but, what- 
ever it is, it starts with a capital 
letter. 

And now we find that this great 
Figure has written a book. And 
he has called it Self-Restraint 
versus Self-Indulgence. We don’t 
like the sound of that too much— 
particularly when we remember 
that he does not smoke, or drink, 
or eat meat; that he fasts fre- 
quently, and believes in the doc- 
trine of non-resistance to evil. 
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So, if we pick up the book at 
all, we do so gingerly. 

Even so, shocks await us, for—to 
most Western readers—this volume 
will seem more like a bomb than a 
book. And that statement is soon 
proved by summarizing certain of 
the Mahatma’s contentions. Mr. 
Gandhi holds :— 

A. that sexual indulgence for its 
own sake is not a human necessity. 

B. that men must cease to indulge 
their animal passions after the need for 
progeny has ceased. 

C. that sexual enjoyment is not 
only not necessary for, but is positively 
injurious to, health. 

D. that a life of perfect continence 
in thought, speech, and action is neces- 
sary for reaching spiritual perfection, 

E. thatit is the force of habit which 
makes us think the sexual act to be 
necessary. 

F. that most cases of irritability, 
hysteria, and even insanity which are 
wrongly ascribed to attempts at conti- 
nence will in truth be found traceable 
to the incontinence of the other senses. 

G. that birth control by contra- 
ceptives is race suicide. 

It is mere butcher’s work thus to 
hack to bits a subtle argument, but 
the method is adopted in order to 
indicate the nature and scope of 
the issues raised in this book, and 
to show, from the outset, how 
fundamentally Mr. Gandhi’s creed 
conflicts with current, ignorant, 
Western ideas—especially with the 
modern conception of “ freedom”. 

What is this freedom—actually, 
not theoretically? Was it obtained 
at a great price, or is it a pottage 
payment received for an abject 
surrender of our spiritual birth- 
right? Freedom is to serve. It is 
positive, not negative. It is not 
attained by abdication, by the re- 
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. not for them. 


jection of responsibility ; by the 
denial of any necessity for dis- 
cipline; by “ doing what we like”. 
That is a slave’s conception of free- 
dom. And it is the one that is 
popular to-day. 

Nothing reveals it so clearly as 
modern notions concerning sex. 
We can all say and do what we 
like. Any talk of discipline is 
nonsense—a survival of Puritan- 
ism. Most of our ills, psychic 
and physical, are direct results of 
“repression”. The fact that now, 
at last, we have escaped from the 
tyranny of restraint is proof con- 
clusive that we are free. 

Those, roughly, are the tenets of 
the modern sex-creed. Neverthe- 
less, the people who hold them 
would instantly admit the necessity 
for continence in the case of a boxer 
training for an important fight. 
They would admit it without realiz- 
ing in the least the implications of 
their admission. Of course a man 
must conserve his strength to get 
“fit”! Such people readily under- 
stand the necessity for continence 
in order to become a champion. 
That they understand, but not the 
chastity of a Saint. 

Anyhow, Mr. Gandhi’s book is 
It blows self-satis- 
faction, self-delusion, and herd- 
beliefs sky-high. Whether you 
agree with all of it, or some of it, 
or none of it, you will discover that 
it turns your mind into an arena— 
and that it blocks all the exits. 

There is space for only one 
example. Take Mr. Gandhi’s state- 
ment, quoted above, that birth- 
control by contraceptives is race 
suicide—and let us assume that 
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you regard that statement as 
arrant nonsense. Well, instead of 
tossing the book aside, read its 
first section, ‘‘Towards Moral 
Bankruptcy,” which is a review 
by Mr. Gandhi of a French work 
(D’Indiscipline des Mæurs) by M. 
Paul Bureau. Then, having read 
it, and having related it to your 
own personal experience and ob- 
servations, ask yourself whether 
you are still quite certain that Mr. 
Gandhi’s statement is arrant non- 
sense. 

The fact remains, however, that 
only those will read this volume 
who have looked deep into the 
abyss of themselves, and who 
realize the world’s chaos—and 
what it portends. It is not a book 
for the many, though it is possible 
that Mr. Gandhi would vigorously 
contest that assertion. Neverthe- 
less, with respect, I submit that it 
is true, for, although his book 
deals with social, moral, and 
psychological problems, it is not 
concerned with them on their own 
level. Mr. Gandhi's essential theme 
is the conquest of life by the spirit- 
ual will. Given the regeneration of 
man, the evils that threaten erter- 
mination will vanish. Lacking re- 


generation, they will triumph—and . 


one more civilization will perish. 
If this be the essential contention 
behind all the Mahatma’s argu- 
ments, then his book will Lave 
substance only for those who, in 
some degree, have had a vision of 
the Kingdom. They, and they 
only, will have some understard- 
ing, however inadequate, of his 
statement that “he who has 
realized the misery of mankind in 


ell its magnitude will never be 
stirred by passion”. And, to them, 
his first paragraph on page 15—and 
the four paragrephs that follow 
it—will be either a revelation, or a 
challenge. To read them is to 
discorer, or to realize, the mystical 
facts that all are responsible for 
all, and that what happens to 
another happens to oneself. 

The subject of Continence has 
been stressed in this article be- 
cause Mr. Gandhi staies, in the 
opening lines of his chapter on 
“The Necessity of Continence,” 
that 20 other chapter is so im- 
portant. In it, he tells us that 
there is one thing needful, above 
ell others, and that is Brahma- 


_ charya. 


Braimacharya properly and fully 
ımderstood means search after 
Brahma. As Brakma is present in 
every one of us, we must seek for it 
within with the help of meditation and 
consecuent realization. Realization is 
impossible without complece control of 
all the senses... . Brahmacharya 
means control of the senses in thought, 
word, and deed. 

Finally, this book clearly reveals 
that India is no longer half-hypno- 
tized sy the West. 

Let us beware of the strong wine of 
libertinism that the intoxicated West 
sends 1s under the zuise cf new truth 
and sc-called human freedom. Let us, 
on the contrary, listen to the sober 
voice of the West that through the 
rich experience of :ts wise men at 
times >ercolates to us... 

Such a warning is inevitable. 
The Western orgy of materialism 
is now revealed for what itis. We 
have pulled the house about our 
eats, and are now staring at ruin. 
We can continue to boast, if we 
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will—but the background is not 
impressive. People get bored by a 
bankrupt who keeps telling them 
how rich he used to be. 


Let us not deceive ourselves by 
imagining that... . Englishmen are 
to be despised as competitors in a race 
for personal virtue. Without makirg 


any spiritual parade of the fundament- 
al virtues, they practise them at least 
physically in an abundant measure. 

It is such Englishmen that will 
continue to compel respect in India 
—not by the power of their arm, 
but by the might of their spirit. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


IV.—THE THEOSOPHICAL THEORY OF LIFE 


[ William Kingsland, M. I. E. E. is the author of The Real H. P. Blavatsky, 
The Great Pyramid in Fact and in Theory and other volumes.—Eps. | 


Every man has, within the limits 
of his knowledge, and either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, his theory 
of life. It is his idea of what is 
desirable, of what he should strive 
to obtain or to accomplish or 
achieve. 

It does not follow that every 
individual has formulated that 
theory to himself; indeed I think 
that there are comparatively very 
few who have done so. The great 
majority conform to the general 
standard of life of the community 
in which they live without asking 
whether there is any wider, deeper 
knowledge to be obtained. They 
accept life as it comes. As to 
whether there is any after-life or 
what it may hold for them—that is 
a question with which they never 
concern themselves. 

To this class belong, not merely 
the great masses who unfortunate- 
ly have to live from hand to mouth 
and whose whole energies zre 
absorbed in doing that ; not merely, 
either, the great criminal class 
which is such a problem for our 
modern civilization, but also a very 


large ‘proportion cf well-educated 
men and women who have both 
the time and opportunity for read- 
ing and study. To this latter class 
belong the great bulk of what is 
known as “society,” which is 
very largely a feverish round 
of thoughtless excitement and 
“amusement,” and the great 
middle class community, whose 
spare time is taken up with less 
exciting but still trivial efforts to 
get “ amusement ’’—theatres, cine- 
mas, novel reading, bridge, etc. 
These in general have no theory 
of life beyond that which they can 
apply to the present time or to the 
immediate future. It has never 
occurred to them to ask whether 
there is any reality in such a life as 
they live—or perhaps we should 
say that they are absolute realists, 
the only things that are real for 
them being just these physical 
things which they can touch and 
which are to them just what they 
seem. 

But in both these latter classes 
there are a small aumber for whom , 
life has deeper znd more serious 
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aspects. Thay are what we may 
term broadly the religious-minded. 
They have a theory of life which 
extends beycnd the present mate- 
rial world, a theory which, stated 
broadly, reccgnises that’ man pos- 
sesses or is an immortal soul or 
spirit, which survives his bcdily 
death, and wiich will be rewarded 
or punished -n after-death life for 
the deeds dore in the body. Here 
we enter the troubled region of 
religious strife, of the conflict of 
creed and sects: and here we find 
that for the most part the individ- 
ual has not thought out his own 
theory of life, but merely accepts, 
and conforms to, that of the race 
or community of which he is a 
member. He has not thought out 
his own theozy because in general 
he has no wide and comprehensive 
knowledge, or perhaps more gener- 
ally because his own theory or 
creed does seem to correspond 
with his verr limited outlook on 
life and the world in general: or 
again, because that theory is 
placed before him with authority 
which he has not sufficient inter- 
est, intellect or courage to ques- 
tion or examine. 

Doubtless there are in this whole 
class which I here specify broadly 
as the religiois class, many who 
have deliberately thought out their 
adherence to this, that or the other 
form of belief; and if we question 
these as to tae grounds of their 
acceptance oi beliefs with which 
perhaps we o.rs2lves are at vari- 
ance, we find that there is always 
some primary premise, on which 
their beliefs are built. Grant- 
ed that premise, the conclu- 


sions may be logically true. For 
example, the Christian ‘‘faith” in its 
broad traditional and historical form 
is based on the theory that the 
Bible is literally the inspired word 
of a personal God; and whatever 
may be the modifications in this 
belief which are taking lace to-day 
it is hardly a hundred years since 
in this England of ours it was 
considered a most shozking thing 
to question this, and one which 
branded a man as an atheist, not fit 
for respectable society. Only a 
little earlier still it meant torture 
and the stake. 

If we ask why this traditional 
basis of Christian doctrine is so 
widely questioned and rejected to- 
day, it is quite evident that it is 
owing to our greatly extended 
knowledge, not merely of the struc- 
ture of the Bible itself, but also of 
the nature and constitution of the 
world in which we live, of its rela- 
tions to the larger universe around 
us, and of the biological history of 
life in general on this globe, and of 
man’s history in particular. Itisa 
matter of quite recent history that 
each step in this wider knowledge 
has been bitterly opposed by the 
uphelders of the Christian theory. 
We have almost, but not quite, 
outlived this opposition to progres- 
sive knowledge on the part of this 
particular Western religion; but 
what of other religions ? 

Mahomadanism, based on the 
authority of the Koran, stands too 
near to the Christian type of belief 
to be free from the intolerance 
of dogma, though the Christian 
himself is regarded as an “infidel” 
by this religion. 
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We turn then to the Far East, 
and here, although we are not 
altogether free from religious 
strife, we discover theories which 
are profoundly philosophical in 
their premises, and which, indeed, 
are based on such a wide and 
comprehensive view of the nature 
of man, and of the universe in 
which he lives, that they not 
merely stand in no fear of being 
upset by any scientific or other 
discoveries, but they also serve to 
explain the evolution of religion 
in general. In other words, they 
are not ga religion, but Religion 
itself in its very root and source. 

It is these great comprehensive 
theories which constitute the 
basis of that teaching which was 
introduced to the Western world 
during the last quarter of last 
century by that great teacher and 
writer, Madame H. P. Blavatsky, 
under the term, Theosophy. Those 
of us who have studied these 
. teachings are continually finding 
confirmation of them not merely 
in the great Scriptures of the 
world, in the teachings of the 
best’ and wisest men that the world 
has ever known, but also in the 
progressive discoveries of modern 
science. One could not desire a 
better basis than that for a work- 
ing hypothesis or theory of life 
though, until we have each in 
some manner or other proved it 
in our own experience, the teach- 
ing must be considered to be mere- 
ly a working hypothesis. No one 
is asked to accept it on any au- 
thority whatsoever. 

Let us glance briefly at the funda- 
mentals of the theory. Every 


thinking man admits that there is 
some One great fundamental Prin- 
ciple which is the Root and Source 
of the whole Universe, no matter 
whether that Principle be thought 
of asa personal God, an abstract 
Principle such as the Absolute of 
philosophy, or merely as some 
unconscious root Substance-Force. 
Let us here, in accordance with 
theosophical theory, call it the 
One Life for we cannot imagine 
that what we know in ourselves 
as life and consciousness is a for- 
tuitous product of dead matter and 
force,*as some materialists have 
professed to believe. We might 
also call it Spirit-Substance, even 
as Jacob Boehme writes :— 

All is through and from God him- 
self, and it is his own substance, which 
is himself, and he hath created it out 
of himself 

We have then this One Life or 
Spirit-Substance as the Root and 
Source of evervthing that has 
been, is, or can ke in the Universe, 
both subjective and objective ; and 
the fundamental teaching as to 
the nature of man is simply this: 
that the se/f in man is nothing 
less in its real essential nature than 
this One Life; and that a real 
and true knowledge of what we are 
in the depths of our nature will 
disclose to us this oneness. Asa 
matter of fact this is no mere philos- 
ophical postulate or deduction; 
it is the universal experience of 
those who have sought by intense 
aspiration to penetrate the depths 
of their own nature, and who are 
more generally known as Mystics. 

What then arises in a practical 
manner from this fundamental 
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principle ? Simply this, that very 
evidently mankind as a whole has 
lost the knowledge of this unity! 
That ignorance of our tzue and 
rightful nature and — powers, 
whereby we become subject to 
material and other conditions over 
which we ought rightfully to rule, 
results in the first plac2 in a 
wholly false consciousness of self, 
and secondly in transgressions of 
the natural laws of our material 
nature, bringing about smn, sick- 
ness, and death. In a word, all 
the evil in the world is due 29 man’s 
ignorance of his real naturé, and 
of his rightful powers as a spiritual 
being. 

What is it then that hincers that 
we as individuals and as a race 
should obtain a realisation of our 
true nature and powers? The 
vast majority of our fellow men 
never have heard and never can 
hear of these teechings: and m- 
deed would not understand them if 
they did. Moreover, although this 
fundamental teaching of the divine 
nature of Man has been presented 
over and over again, as far back 
as we have any literary records, it 
has just as often been materialised 
and debased by reason o? ignor- 
ance, superstition or priest=ratt. 

Yet surely we must g-ant to 
each individual, however low in 
the scale of evolution, the oppor- 
tunity to rise to the nxighest. 
But how is that opporttnity to 
be given? The reply which this 
teaching makes is, by remcarna- 
tion. 

We see on every hand that 
nothing ig ever learnt save by 
experience. It is by experience 


that the individuel, and through 
the individual the race, evolves 
from lower to higher types; but 
how much is accomplished by any 
one of us in one single incarnation 
of what there is to accomplish in 
the realisation of our true spiritual 
nature and powers. the powers of 
a “ Son of God’? Therefore must 
we incarnate again and again, 
until happily we have acquired 
tha: knowledge and those pow- 
ers which will free us from 
this recurring cycle of birth and 
death, and make of each a pillar 
(a Cosmic Power) in the temple 
of our God, so that we go out 
thence no more (irto incarnation). 

But even when we come to know 
of taese deeper teachings, there is 
much to overcome, much to con- 
quer of the atavism which remains 
in our nature, always tending to 
repeat automatically the material 
exp2riences and desires of the 
past. And thereby it has been the 
teaching of all great spiritual 
teachers that the way to liberation 
is by non-attachment to “the things 
of tais world ”. 

In all the essentials of the teach- 
ing I here so briefly present, the 
teachings of Jesus and of Paul 
differ in no wise from those of 
Krishna or of Gautama Buddha. 
It is only the form that differs. In 
the one case the -zeachiags were 
addressed to a race and a com- 
munity familiar only with a concept 
of an anthropomorphic personal 
God; and so Jesus endeavoured to 
purify that concept by presenting 
the One Life “in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being ” in 
the guise of a heavenly “ Father ”. 
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Knowing the deeper truth, and 
realising it very fully in his own 
nature, he did not hesitate to claim 
his spiritual oneness with “ God”; 
and he taught also that we are all 
“ Sons of God,” however much the 
Church may have obscured this 
teaching. 

Paul also, being an initiate, 
taught that that same Christ con- 
sciousness which was in Jesus 
must be “born” in each of us if we 
are to attain unto “the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ: that we 
henceforth be no more children, 
tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine.” 
( Eph. iv, 13-14.) Gautama Buddha, 
on the other hand, having to deal 
with arace and community already 
familiar with the deeply philo- 
sophical teachings of the Vedas and 
the Upanishads,—albeit hardened 
into a rigid caste system, and cer- 
tain formal religious observances— 
had no teachings of any personal 
god or gods; and when question- 
ed as to the nature of the one 
Absolute Principle, he remained 
silent, recognising only its action 
in the manifested universe as im- 
mutable Law—a moral law, the 
law of Karma, as well as what we 
commonly call natural law. But 
the core of his teaching, as also of 
the great Indian Scripture, the 
Bhagavad-Gita, is also non-attach- 
ment. It is simply the attachment 
to “ the things of this world, ” the 
desire for sentient life (Trishna), 
which brings the individual back 
again and again into incarnation, 
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Here, then, very briefly, is the 
theory of life which Theosophy 
presents, and which lies at the root 
of all the various religions which 
we have had to reject in their 
mere conventional or exoteric form. 
The Bible, itself, when the mere 
letter of the narrative is rejected 
and its symbolism begins to be 
understood in the light of these 
principles, is seen to be a veritable 
storehouse of the Ancient Wisdom 
concerning man’s essential nature, 
origin and destiny. 

The narratives of the Doctrine are 
itscloak. The simple look only on the 
garment, that is, upon the narrative of 
the Doctrine; more they know not. 
The instructed, however, see not 
merely the cloak, but what the cloak 
covers.—The Sohar. 

In Theosophy we have once more 
in the world a re-presentation of 
“ what:the cloak covers”. 

To sum up: the Theosophical 
theory of life is based on the funda- 
mental premise that the Self in 
man is one with the Cosmic Self. 
The consciousness of that oneness 
having been lost, the great object 
in life, the only desirable thing 
is to regain it. This is possible 
only after the individual by bitter 
experience of the worthlessness of 
“the things of this world” in life 
after life, learns at last to cease to 
desire them, and turns his face 
towards his “spiritual home”. 
The race asa whole can only re- 
gain its former spiritual status and 
glory as the individuals composing 
it achieve this conquest over their 
lower nature, and are “born again” 
(Dwija, twice born ) into the “king- 
dom of heaven ”. 


W. KINGSLAND 


“ SPIRITUAL ” VALUES OF CONTEMPORARY AMERICA 


[ C. E. M. Joad visited the United States of America in the first quarter 
of this year and writes of his impressions, which our readers will find it interest- 
ing to compare with those of Prof. Irwin Edman, published in our last issue. ] 


I 

In the lounge.of my hotel at 
Detroit there wer2 enthroned two 
automobiles, surrcunded by throng- 
ing crowds of worshippers. The 
speed, the beauty, the prowess of 
these cars were the themes of 
universal conversation. In a 
factory outside the town their 
fellows were being produced at the 
rate of six or seven hundred a day. 
I visited this factory, the famous 
Ford works, observed the sixty 
thousand cars of its employees 
parked outside them, and, having 
talked with their chief, the great 
man himself, came away with the 
feeling that here, indeed, was the 
heart and soul of modern America, 
and that of its gods of efficiency 
and speed the cars in the hotel 
lounge were the visible idols. 

To say that cars are the idols of 
modern Americans is a quite literal 
statement of fact. A man in St. 
Louis told me that he had two 
weeks’ holiday a year. Last year 
he had marked a place on the map 
just two thousand miles away 
which he wished to see. To this 
place he had driven with his family 
in his car, covering some three 
hundred miles a day. When he 
arrived he dined at his hotel, went 
to the movies, slept, and then got 
into his car to drive home again. 
He had, in fact, ¢pent his holiday 


in his automobile and nowhere 
else. A man at New Orleans told 
me that he had now ettached a 
trailer caravan to his automobile 
in which he lived, thus at once 
saving his rent and having at his 
disposal perpetual motion. His 
house, in fact, had become a mere 
adjunct of his car; it was like the 
tail to the dog. 

I wondered whether this mode 
of living might nct be a signpost 
pointing to the future. The diffi- 
culties of parking cars are now 
very great, and it seems to me not 
impossible that Americans will 
presently take to living in them 
entirely, being born in them, 
married in them, carrying on their 
business from them, dying in them. 
Thus will they pass their lives 
entirely in, about, and in the 
service of cars. - 

The car is symbolical of the 
American worship of machines, 
which leads them to regard any 
mechanism as a good in itself. 
Most of all do they admire those 
machines that will save them time. 
Hence their worskip of cars that 
transport them rapidly from place 
to place, and their almost ecstatic 
admiration of ingenious gadgets 
which will perform two functions 
at once. For example, I purchas- 
ed a pencil. My dismay at its 
apparent costliness was only parti- 
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ally mitigated when, unscrewing 
the bottom, I discovered that it 
contained an automatic cigarette 
lighter. Isat down to play bridge, 
and was confronted with an inge- 
nious mechanism which proceeded 
to deal the cards for me, turning 
on its axis like a top and ejecting 
one card at each player in turn. 
I drove in a taxi and my astonish- 
ed ears were assailed with the 
strains of jazz proceeding from a 
radio set installed in the vehicle. 
Why? Presumably to save time 
and labour. The cigarette-lighter- 
cum-pencil was designed to pre- 
vent me from having to carry two 
gadgets when one would serve; 
the card dealer to save me the 
trouble of dealing for myself; the 
radio in the taxi on the assumption 
that the rider likes “ music,” yet 
has so little time at his disposal 
that he can spare none to listen to 
music in and for itself; he must 
take his music as an incidental to 
his ride. 

But, the question inevitably pre- 
sents itself, for what is time being 
saved? The answer is not clear. 
To win leisure for meditation ? 
Apparently not, since nobody 
seems to have so little time to 
spare as those who are always 
saving it. No people, in fact, are 
so rushed as the Americans. To 
cultivate the spirit, or to pursue 
Beauty and Truth? This does not 
seem likely. America is not re 
markable for the cultivation of the 
spirit; it produces few works of 
art and discovers little Truth. 
The only conclusion seems to be 
that machines are used to save 
time in order to make more ma- 


` 


chines in order to save more time 
in order to pursue.... what? 

But it is not only because they 
save time that ingenious mech- 
anisms are admired. They are 
valued for their own sweet sakes 
irrespective of their effects. I was 
taken to the biggest music hall in 
New York, Radio City, where 
three—or was it four ?—thousand 
people witnessed the same perfor- 
mance. The stage, of course, is 
incredibly remote, but the audience 
uses opera glasses and the voices of 
the players are heard over a mic- 
rophone. After the wonders of 
this mammoth building had been 
duly exhibited I was taken to the 
basement in order to be shown 
what was described to me as “ the 
cutest thing in the little old place ”. 
The basement was devoted to 
the provision of elaborate toilet 
arrangements. Solemnly we wash- 
ed our hands, and I proceeded to 
look round for a towel. No towel 
was to be seen. “That’s just 
where Radio City comes in,” said 
my friend, and pressing a lever let 
loose from an aperture in the walla 
stream of hot air. One held one’s 
hands in the stream and very soon 
they were dry. . This process took 
longer than using a towel, and was 
not in my view so pleasant—for my 
part, I like the feel of the coarse 
linen against the skin—but its 
virtue was nevertheless taken for 
granted. It was new; it was a 
gadget; and it did something for you 
that otherwise you would have had 
to do for yourself. It symbolised, 
in fact, the delegation to machines 
of one more function previously 
performed by human beings. 
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But, if we are to invent contri- 
vances to save us the trouble of 
_ dealing at bridge, why aot go fur- 
ther and save curselves the trouble 
of playing bricge? If we cannot 
be at the trouze of lighting our 
cigarettes, why should we go to the 
trcuble of smoxing them: If we 
can delegate =o cars more and 
more of the fictions of living, 
wky should we bother to live at 
all?, It seems not inconceivable, 
if the tendenc.es observable in 
America contirue, that Samuel 
Butler’s prophecy will be realised 
and that Ame-ikans will zome to 
cede the functions of life entirely 
to machines, so that just as men, 
whom the animals have evolved, 
have superseded them, so will the 
mechines whiza mankind has 
evolved supersede human beings. 
Thus, having :ransferred all the 
functions of living to mechanisms, 
we shall find it umnecessar¥ to live. 

To an American the questions I 
have asked wcild seem meaning- 
less. He takes it for granzed that 
machines are goods in themselves. 
He is not conceined wich tham as 
means to ends s2yond themselves. 
Tc me, and—for I do not wish to 
‘be alone in my scale o= values—I 
hove to my readers, the questions 
seem inescapable, the perversion 
of values flagrant, the mistaking 
of means for ends as obvious as 
it is regrettable. 


I 


“But why ciscours2 at such 
length, and with feelings of such 
_ apparent surp=:se upon this sub- 
ordination of ends to means, upon 
. ths worship of false gods? The 


tale of, American eccentricities has 
been told often enough, and there 
is nothing particularly new in the 
telling.” Precisely, that is just 
my point. There is nothing parti- 
cularly new in the telling. 

I had been led to expect that I 
should find America in the throes 
of a moral revolution. Nor was 
the expectation unreasonable. That 
human beings chastened by depres- 
sion should be prepared to change 
their values and, finding that 
,Mammon had so catastrophically 
let them down, should look to other 
gods—such things, after all, have 
happened to communities in the 
past; why not, then, to Americans 
in the present? The expectation 
was for the most part completely 
falsified. The gods of speed and 
efficiency are as firmly enthroned 
as ever, and why saould they not 
be? They at least have not dis- 
appointed their worshippers; they 
have merely not been worshipped 
with sufficient zeal. Faster and 
ever faster cars, quicker and ever 
smoother elevators, labour-saving 
devices ever more efficient and in- 
genious. These things still are 
demanded by Americans. “Let 
us,” they cry, “oxygenate the air of 
factories so that workers will be 
stimulated to greater output.” Also 
and with the same breath, ‘‘ Let us 
bribe planters to destrcy cotton, 
manufacturers to curtail produc- 
tion, lest we be ruined by too 
much output.” - 

As for Mammon, although it is 
now recognised that it is more 
than his feet that are o= clay; the 
number of his worshippers shows 
no signs of falling off. Americans 
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are inveterate optimists. Even 
after four years of depression, the 
majority still believe prosperity to 
be just round the corner. They 
may starve and rot in idleness, but 
they do not agitate, riot, or even 
turn Socialist—the Socialist Party 
in the United States is still small, 
the Communist Party negligible— 
because each man hopes that with 
the return of prosperity he will 
“make good”. Now a man is 
not likely to plan the overthrow of 
the capitalist system when he 
hopes himself to be a capitalist 
to-morrow, or to turn from the 
worship of Mammon when he be- 
lieves that his services may at any 
moment be handsomely rewarded. 
In all these respects, then, the 
spiritual barometer shows no 
change. 

. In two respects only the in- 
dicators seem to be moving. The 
first of these is, I suspect, merely 
a passing phase, a testimony to 
the truth of the old adage that 
“ when the devil was sick, the devil 
a saint would be”. The second, 
however, is, Ithink, of fundamental 
importance. It is the outcome of a 
passionate indignation which has 
opened men’s eyes to the evils of 
graft and corruption, which for 
years have been staring them in 
the face, and refuses to allow them 
to rest until the evils are mitigated 
if not removed. One of those 
secular stirrings of the human 
spirit which prompted the Puritan 
English to get rid of Charles I, 
the revolutionary French of the 
Government of Louis XVI, is now 
at work in America to,produce a 
radical change in men’s attitude 
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to public life. But of this more in 
a moment. 

In the first place the slump is said 
to have engendered an increase of 
kindliness as between one man and 
another, a kindliness from the em- 
barrassment of which the rich at 
any rate seem in the past fairly 
successfully to have escaped. At 
times it has seemed during the 
past four years that even the very 
rich have been sufficiently chasten- 
ed to become human. People 
“ have been so much nicer,” a 
wealthy broker told me, enumera- 
ting the consolations, such as they 
were, which the depression had 
brought, in return for nearly ruin- 
ing him. There is, then, a diminu- 
tion of arrogance and conceit and 
an increase of humility and kindli- 
ness even among the most arro- 
gant. More important is the de- 
mand born of the stirring of the 
spirit to which I have already re- 
ferred, the demand that American 
political and municipal life shall 
become clean. The lack of a dis- 
interested public service is not 
only the outstanding defect of 
American public life; it is also the 
outstanding topic of American con- 
versation. It is impossible to enter 
into conversation, however casual, 
in train, street car or hotel, with- 
out finding the talk coming round 
sooner or later to the corruption 
and graft of American politics. 
There is, it is pointed out to you, no 
permanent Civil Service in Amer- 
ica, whose members hold their 
office independently of politics. 
Political and municipal jobs are 
the reward of service to party. 
Three evil consequences result. 


529 


First, those who wish to hold jobs 
must be prepazed to bribe polit- 
icians. Secondty, the concern of 
pcliticians rettrmed to office is not 
to put their po icies into practice 
brt their men into jobs. Thirdly, 
the best men Ee2e3 out of politics. 
Upon all these evils friends and 
acquaintances would bitterly dilate, 
ending with the assertion that they 
had got to stop There seems, in 
fact to be on all Eands a determi- 
nation to introduze the spirit of 
disinterested service into the admin- 
istration of pudlic afairs. I 
heard of young men of- good 
qtalifications anc high ecademic 
distinction who. were for the 
first time mak:ng politics and not 
business their obvective. I heard 
of some of these young men who 
hed begun sers iein Miss Perkins’s 
Department of Labour whose mo- 
rals are so strict, whose putlic 
conscience so austere, that they 
have been nicknamed tke Early 
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Christians. “There are many 
things that I would like to do that I 
can’t,” the Head of the Department 
is said to complain with mock 
seriousness ; “ my Early Christians 
won't let me.” 

The gulf that in America separ- 
ates public affairs from private is 
something of a mystery to the 
stranger. In the one sphere crooked- 
ness and graft have reigned supre- 
me: these, one feels, are the affairs 
of knaves and rogues; the other is 
instinct with helpfulness, kindli- 
ness and service: these, one feels, 
are the affairs of a friendly, a trus- 
ting and a good-natured people. 
If the depression should have 
helped to close this gulf it will not 
have occurred in vain. It should 
surely not be beyond the wit of 
Americans to imbue with the 
virtues of American private life, 
the public life, which, after ail, 
individual Americans conduct. 


C. E. M. Joap 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


—_ 


PLATO AS DICTATOR* 


[D. L. Murray sees a similarity between the conditions of to-day and 
those of 350 B. c. when the Laws was written. Thisis, alas, an era of dictators 
whose philosophy of life and of government is not modelled on the wisdom of 


Plato.—Eps.] 


The Laws of Plato, now trans- 
lated with a wholly admirable 
Introduction by Prof. A. E. Taylor, 
may be reckoned his most impor- 
tant political treatise; for the 
better known Republic, while it 
plunges deeper into his thought on 
ethics, logic and the nature of the 
Ultimate Reality, is more frankly 
a Utopia, the pattern of a city not 
made with hands and scarcely to 
be realized among mortal men. 
But in the Laws, that imaginary 
dialogue between an Athenian, a 
Spartan and a Cretan — represen- 
tatives of three great contrasting 
types of Hellenic culture — which 
was composed in its author’s 
extreme old age, we get an idea of 
how Plato would have ruled had a 
dictatorship ever been put into his 
hands. There was need for prac- 
tical guidance at the period when 
the Laws was written (between 
360 and 347 B.C.) ; for, as a result 
of a series of great wars, the 
institutions and culture that had 
made the glory of Greece were 
breaking down on all hands, while 
the half-barbaric Macedonian 
Power was rising to overshadow 
them, and as with us in our rather 
similar position to-day the most 
radical political experiments were 


advocated and received a hearing 
in the general despair with estab- 
lished institutions. 

Work of old age asit is, the Laws 
isno work of failing power or senile 
obstinacy. Plate is still capable 
of revising his opinions and his 
mental flexibility is as remarkable 
as ever. As always he pierces to 
the core of the problems with 
which he has to deal; and while he 
is not afraid to prescribe in min- 
utest detail—amusingly minute 
detail sometimes—the way of life 
on which he insists for his ideal 
city, he sees that these rules and 
customs must be founded on first 
principles of thought and conduct, 
without which any political organi- 
zation will slowly or quickly fall 
to pieces. For Plato, now as when 
he wrote the Republic, the 
bases of man’s life in community 
are two—religion and the prefer- 
ence of spiritual to material goods. 
In the Tenth Book of the Laws is 
expounded what Prof. Taylor calls 


the foundation of all subsequent’ 
“natural” theology, the first attempt 
to demonstrate God’s existence and 
moral government of the world from 
the known facts of the visible order. 


It is a theology more conser- 
vative in structure than any 





* The Laws of Plato. Translated into English by A. E. Taylor. (J.M, Dent & Co. Ltd., 


London. 10s. Gd. net.)* 
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that is to be deduced from the 
Republic; but m this book Plate 
is, wherever possible, building 
on the ideas and institutions 
he already found to hand among 
his fellow-Greeks, and his argu- 
ment for the sciritual or-gination 
of the universe, for soul as the 
source of all movement and life, 
can’ be adapted to the modern 
scentific view >£ things even mere 
successfully then it could to the 
materialistic sciance (based on the 
speculations oi the Ionian philos- 
ophers) which prevailed ia Plato’s 
own time. Ta2 laws of Plato’s 
pattern, State will be based on the 
recognition of che “ gods ’*—on the 
acknowledgment we may say that 
th2 ground of R2ality is spiritual— 
and just because his city is thus 
bathed in the radiance of religion 
it will be impossible for its citizens 
to prefer the accumulation of wealth 
or the exercise of tyranny and 
dominion to the pursuit of virtue 
as the aim ož their corporate 
existence. 

Plato is quize ruthless in the 
measures he piropounds to guard 
his city against growing into one 
of the large commercial or imperial 
Pcwers of wh:ch his prophetic 
sol seems to have foreseen the rise 
in later ages. The size of the 
population is to be kept fixed; 
foreigners are not to be permitted 
to immigrate ard swamp :ts char- 
acter; it is tc be self-sufficient 
economically, setting agriculture 
before industry in honour aad 
importance; no: too close (Plato 
hopes) to the sea, in ordez that it 
may be delivered from the tempta- 
ticn to give its soul to commerce 


or to seek foreign empire. It is 
significant that Ruskin was a deep 
admirer of Plato’s political thought 
with its opposition to a commercial 
and money-making civilization, and 
there are undoubted affinities 
between the imaginary city of the 
Laws and the Utopian land of 
William Morris’s News from 
Nowhere. In the internal regula- 
tions he proposes for his State 
Plato anticipates with uncanny 
foresight much that has gradually 
been worked out by subsequent 
humanity in its historical process. 
He sees the need of a mixed 
government, as a safeguard against 
tyranny whether monarchical or 
democratical (a truth not the more 
assailable because the world has 
lately begun to forget it again), 
the desirability of separating civil 
from criminal law, the need of a 
general system of State education, 
the wisdom of educating men and 
women so far as possible in the 
same way both mentally and 
physically. In the abundance and 
dogmatic detail of the regulations 
he sketches on all these topics he 
reminds us of that other great 
Utopist of Humanity, Auguste 
Comte, and he reminds us of the 
rigour of that great modern admi- 
rer of medievalism in another way. 
The Laws contains, in Professor 
Taylor’s words, 
the first proposal ever made, so far as 
we know, to treat erroneous beliefs 
about God and the unseer world as 
crimes and to erect an inquisition to 
suppress “heretical pravity ”. 
Although he had seen his teacher 
Socrates martyred by tke Atheni- 
ans on a charge of impiaty, Plato, 
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though he believed passionately in 
the importance of right thought, 
' did not believe in the value of free 
thought. It is worth while to see 
how it came about that the great- 
est of philosophers thus made him- 
self the apologist of persecution ; 
indeed it is more than ever nec- 
essary to do this to-day when the 
ideal of intellectual repression has 
passed from those sections of the 
Christian Church which have inher- 
ited it and still hold it to the 
champions alike of nationalism 
and communism. For it is not so 
easy as often supposed to frame an 
argument for the ‘toleration of 
what is believed to be deadly 
error. As Professor Taylor ob- 
serves :— 

It is difficult, if one grants his prem- 
ises, that certain beliefs are known to 
be at once false and morally poisonous, 
to dispute his conclusion that the State 
is false to its duty if it allows the poison 
to be disseminated. 

The basis of this whole position 
is really the denial or failure to 
recognize the fact that knowledge 





is progressive. Evolution, though 
Greek thinkers before Plato had 
had an intuition of it, is alien to 
Plato’s thought. He, 


like Greek Philosophers in general, 
does not take Hime very seriously. He 
is not stirred, as a more modern think- 
er might be, by the vision of a people’s 
life as an adventure, through an in- 
numerable series of generations, into 
the unknown with the prospect of un- 
ending “progress” towards ends which 
cannot be discerned in advance. 

That is why he hopes to lay 
down once for all the laws 
and size and destiny of his ideal 
city, even to the number of its 
inhabitants. His whole philosophy 
is static. And that is why he sees 
no purpose in free discussion and 
criticism. If we possess the final 
Truth, what madness to risk 
throwing it away! Only if it is 
believed that time and thought 
can add to our treasures and 
deepen our apprehensions can the 
plea for toleration be sustained. 
Philosophies that deny novelty are 
philosophies of the Inquisition. 

D. L. MURRAY 


— 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS* 


[John Middleton Murry approaches from a different angle his favourite 
topic—the revolutionizing of the present social order through a proper blending 
of Christian Mysticism and Marxist Monism.—Eps.] 


It is well, before discussing 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s new book, to 
quote the summary of its purpose 
from the cover. This declares that 
“the basic conviction which runs 
through the book ” is :— 


That the liberal culture of modernity 
is quite unable to give guidance and 
direction to a confused generation 
which faces the disintegration of a 
social system and the task of building 
a new one... Adequate spiritual guid- 
ance can come only through a more 


* Reflections on the End of an Era, By Reinhold Niebubr (Charles Scribner's Songs, 


Landon. 10s. 6d.) 
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radical political orientatior and more 
corservative religious conyxtions than 
are comprehended in the culture of 
our era. 


I should be inclined to translate 
this slightly cumbersome profes- 
sion into a declaration tnat in the 
Western worlc to-day the only 
faith that is adequate to zuide mer 
is a synthesis between Caristianicy 
and Marxism. That is, in fact. 
what Niebuhr means; and that 
synthesis he sezks to azhieve. In 
the main, I am in deep agreement 
with him. 

But there is zt least a nuance of 
diference betw2en his convictions 
and conclusions and my own. I 
mzy most quicsly appr-ach it by 
asking the question why he uses 
the adjective ‘’ conservative” for 
the religious convictions which he 
desires to see alied witk “ radical” 
po.itical views. (It should be 
said that “radical,” in Amer- 
ican, means very nearly what 
we English call “revolutionary”.) 
For, on Niebuhr’s own showing, 
the form of the Christian religion 
which is most naturally reconcil- 
ab.e with revolutionar7 political 
convictions is not Chr .stian orth- 
odoxy at all, Sut the religion of 
Jesus. Niebuhr quotes zhe crucial 
words of Jesus concerning the 
divine tolerance to be shown by 
“the sons of God”. 

That thus ye may be -he sons of 
your Father: foz he maksth his sun 
to rise upon the evil and the good and 
his rain to fall upon the past and the 
unjust. 

Nothing, N.ebubr ery truly 
says, “in the conceptions of 
orthodox and conventional religion 
approaches ths profundity”. But 


if that is so, and indeed it is so, 
what becomes of the demand for 
“more conservative religious con- 
victions”? This religious convic- 
tion of Jesus is itself revolutionary 
in regard to any form of Christi- 
anity which finds general accep- 
tance to-day. It looks es though 
what Niebuhr really desires is a 
synthesis of more revolutionary 
political and more revolutionary 
religious convictions than are cus- 
tomary in the modern world. 

And if we examine carefully 
Niebuhr’s various utterances con- 
cerning the nature of religion 
we find that there is nothing 
particularly “ conservative ” or 
“classical” in them. Thus he 
writes :— 

An adequate view of human nature, 
which does justice to both the heights 
and depths of human life, ard which 
sees the moral ideal in purest terms 
and judges historical realicies in the 
light of that ideal is possible only to 
religion. For the individual never 
comes to full self-consciousness. and there- 
fore to a consciousness of what is nature 
and what is spirit in him, until he 
strains after the absolute and the un- 
conditioned. This yearning after the 
absolute is the very core of religion. 

The italic is mine. The state- 
ment is profound. But this essen- 
tial “ religion ” is not “ conserva- 
tive”. In its purest forms it has 
always been heretical and sub- 
versive in respect of Christian 
orthodoxy. 

That Niebuhr does aot stress 
this point appears to be due to the 
fact that his hold on his own 
essential conception is precarious. 
He appears to believe that the an- 
tithesis between Nature and Spirit 
must be dualistic, in spite of the evi- 
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dent absence of dualism in the cru- 
cial saying of Jesus which, he recog- 
nises, surpasses for profundity any- 
thing in “ the conceptions of ortho- 
dox or conventional religion ”. 
Only intermittently does he appear 
to grasp the simple but elusive con- 
ception that Spirit is the conscious- 
ness of Nature; and that for this 
reason there can be no ultimate 
conflict between them. The 
purest realisation of ‘Spirit is in- 
separable from the most compre- 
hensive realisation of Nature ; and 
the most radical religious katharsis 
is that which attends upon the 
knowledge that the self is wholly 
immersed in the flux of animal 
existence. 

No doubt this subtle conception 
is extremely difficult to express ; 
and quite impossible to express 
save in the form of paradox. And 
it might be argued that religious 
dualism is itself a form of precisely 
this paradox. But it seems to me 
that it is a coarse and dangerous 
form, which always tends to de- 
grade the conception of pure Spirit. 
For Spirit is “ beyond Good and 
Evil,” and can only be contam- 
inated by any attempt to relate it 
directly to the Good in the world 
of Good and Evil. It may be, nay 
it is, the highest Good in the world 
of Existence to achieve the knowl- 
edge of Spirit; but that is pre- 
cisely because Spirit is high above 
all the relative moralities of the 
world of existence, and cannot be 
involved in them. 

In other words, Spirit is essential- 
ly the consciousness of Nature, 
including the self that is conscious, 
as a monism. Niebuhr is rather 


scornful of Monism; and no doubt 
the facile Monism of modern 
liberal culture is an appallingly 
shoddy thing. He says :— 


This superficial Monism is discarded 
whenever ethical passion rises to a 
pitch where prudence is discarded, or 
when philosophical and religious 
penetration discloses life in both its 
heights and depths. 


And that is true; but it is not 
true to imply, as he does, that this 
“ superficial Monism ” is discarded 
fora Dualism. On the contrary, 
the Dualism which arises when the 
striving soul courageously con- 
fronts the seeming inertia of 
Nature, both in the outward world 
and in itself, though indubitably 
far nobler than the complacent 
Monism which it shatters, is itself 
untenable. The striving soul 
cannot stay there. Nor is it true 
to say, as Niebuhr does, that “ if 
it is recognised or believed that the. 
moral imagination conceives ideals 
for life which history in any im- 
mediate form or even in any con- 
ceivable form is unable to realise, 
a dualistic world-view will emerge”. 
That condition is merely the 
beginning, not the end of the 
soul’s journey. The soul cannot 
acquiesce in the finality of a sheer 
opposition between its desires and 
ideals and the nature of things. 
And it overcomes this fatal oppos- 
ition not by the facile belief that 
somewhere, somehow, the nature 
of things will prove to be in accord 
with its desires and ideals—the 
belief which Christian orthodoxy 
with its dualism of the natural and 
the supernatural offers it—but by 
a devastating self-scepticism, a 
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slow and painftl struggle towards 
the recognition that the desires 
and ideals of the soul, Lowever 
noble and preci).1s, are themselves 
animal desires and animal ideals. 
At this point, and not before, is 
the authentic ti-zth of the Spirit. 
Spirit and what -:s called Spiritual- 


ity or “ idealism ” have no relaticn. 


with one anotker. Spirit is the 
concomitant of zhe most ruthless 
realism, applied 3oth to the world 
and to oneself. _ 
That is not te szy that historical- 
ly the Christian religion has not 
been for the Western world the 
husk in which the seed of true 
Spirit has been snwrapped. Indub- 
itably, it has been. Christian 
mysticism, whica had its perfect 
expression in Jesus himself, has 
always been profound as. it is 
beautiful. But mysticism is not, 
and cannot be Cvalistic; it repres- 
ents the conquest of dualism. To 


Christian mystiz.sm, the doctrines 


of Marxism present no challenge 
at all. Marxism, with its revolu- 
tionary insistenz2 that the “ indivi- 
dual” man is <otally invalved in 
a nexus of sociel relations af which 


he is unconscious, has nothing to, 


tell the mystic zhat he does not 
know essentially already, and 
nothing that he is not anxious and 
eager to learn. The man who hes 
experience of the mystical “ self- 
annihilation” cces not shrink 
from it in a new form; on the ceon- 
trary, it is a law of his being thet 
he should seek it. . Nor has the 
Marxist Monism any terrors fer 
- him. For such an one, Marxism 
is simply a necessary completion 
of,the vision of Spirit, He is inno 


danger of surrendering himself to 
a naive faith that the social revolu- 
tion will inaugurate a heaven on 
earth. It will do no moré—and no 
less—than to give every individual 
the opportunity of the experiences. 
out of which the religion of -the 
Spirit is born. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that Marx 
himself expected any more.’ His 
expectations were modest: the 
social revolution was for him the 
gateway into a new phase of 
human history,—a phase in which 
the more flagrant of the reme- 
diable injustices of modern society 
would be abolished, but the 
irremediable ones remain. 

On this side, the defect of Nie- 
buhr’s book is that it treats of a kind 
of Marxism which is markedly 
inferior, in philosophic and relig- 
ious content, to Merx’s cwn. No 
doubt, this is fairly widespread ; it 
is popular Marxism as it is general- 


ly retailed. But this popular 


Marxism will be quite deaf to his 
appeal for an alliance with “ con- 
servative” and orthodox Chris- 
tianity; it is itself the new form 
taken by popular Ckristianity.: Its 
millennium is the new form of the 
millennium of so popular a Chris- 
tian writing as the Book cf Revela- 
tion. While for those familiar with 
what may be called the “ esoteric ” 
aspects of Marxism—the philoso- 
phic and religious thought of Marx 
from which his revolutionary atti- 
tude directly derived,—the synthe- 
sis of Marxism and Chr'stianity is 
both simpler and subtler than any 
Niebuhr suggests. The Marxian 
doctrine of “revolutionary Praxis ” 
is the natural ally of any forthright 
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` Christianity in the world of action; 
and though a moment may be imag- 
ined at which they would conflict, 
that moment is seen to be very far 
distant in a society in which, like 
the English, the political and econ- 
omic evolution foretold by Marx 
has been most complete. Niebuhr, 
being an American, sees the situa- 


tion more abstractly than an Eng- 
lishman can. The Englishman 
knows that the moral factor is 
likely to be decisive in this conflict 
of power, and that the main effort 
in an effective socialist strategy, in 
England at any rate, is to ensure 
that the onus of violence is upon 
the enemies of Socialism. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
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Outline of Hinduism. By F. HAROLD 
SMITH, D. D. and 

Confucianism and Taoism. By B. S. 
BOoNsALL, M. A. D. Lit., B. D. 

(Great Religions of the East Series. 
Edited by Eric S. Waterhouse, M. A., 
D. D. The Epworth Press, London. 
2s. 6d.) 


Dr. Waterhouse and his co-workers 
have undertaken the task of describing 
God—not their own but other people’s! 
In a series entitled “Great Religions of 
the East,” they are seeking to give 
accurate descriptions of mighty philos- 
ophies. Though other men may not 
seek Him as they do, it is right and 
fitting to show “the way in which 
other faiths have faced the same spir- 
itual issues—a contribution to the work 
of the Comparative Study of Religion”. 
This is the aim, and a noble one, as set 
down by Dr. Waterhouse in the Ed- 
itor’s Foreword. Unfortunately there 
is no mention of the fact that in his 
mind as well as in that of the writers 
(if one may judge by the two volumes 
under review ) the Christian God is the 
only righteous one. Dr. Bonsall sums 
up Confucianism (p. 76) :— 

It is obvious that there is much in the 
religion which has just been described which 
cannot survive contact with modern knowl- 
edge, but surely ic is not a great step to 


the idea of the Christian God from the 
conception which has been preserved down 


the centuries in the Confucian Classics of 
agt as a being exercising supreme moral 
e. 
Confucianism must evolve and reach 
the higher level of Christianity !* 


Inthe publishers’ announcement, as in 
the volumes, there are signs and omens 
which make us suspect the real object 
of the series to be a showing up of the 
Christian religion as superior to other 
faiths. It is not meant so much for 
converting the heathen as for assuring 
the decreasing numbers of church-go- 
ing westerners that with Christianity 
came “The Dawn of Religion”. All 
that went before in philosophy, ethics 
and metaphysics is made to look if 
not childish at least immature. 

Narrowed down by the idea of a 
personal God, a being created on the 
pattern of man, the writers themselves 
seem unable to grasp the depth, the 
richness and the glory of eastern meta- 
physics. The conception of God as an 
impersonal Law, with the added res- 
ponsibility it brings to man who finds 
himself the maker of his own destiny, 
turning to no outside deity for help or 
comfort, baffles them completely. 
Eastern philosophies have helped their 
people to realise the impersonality of 
Nature and the sublime grandeur of 
existence, while the western theologies 
have kept man tied to the apron strings 
of One who could at will curse them 








* Those westerners who desire to get a better idea of Confucianism than this volume 
gives are advised to study the quotations gathered in the brochure, The Wisdom of Confucius. 
(C. W. Daniel Co., London. 1s.) It contains ethical sayings of the Chinese sage and his 
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with eternal damnction or bless them 
with the stupid blisfulness of keaven. 


We do not gc into the technical 
` details and refute -he statements and 
side remarks which twist and turn the 
main tenets and the detailed principles 
of the philosophies. It would really 
necessitate a whole book to correct 
adequately the -misconceptons, to 
include the omitted. We ere only 
concerned with the spirit of tke books 
and of the Series. since\it is on this 
point that Dr. Waterhouse “ays the 
greatest stress. With a mask of 
benevolence and 02 2rudition a distorted 
picture is presentec for the benefit of 
the western pubic. The books ere 
written in simple enough style to 
interest the layman. He will perhaps 
accept without cuestion thos erron- 
eous ideas, feel himself superior, diff- 
erent, way above ite low mass-s of tke 
East, a conditior which can hardly 
bring about the “closer sympethy and 
respect ” of whicL Dr. Waterl:ouse so 
glibly speaks. Tke keynote of the 
whole Series is struck in the list para- 


graph of Dr. S3mnith’s Ouline of 
Hinduism ( p. 132 ) :— 
EEA India sji needs the healirg 


touch, and the Chrstian is convirced that 
Christ alone can anever the prayes of her 
best reformers for fhe eradication of such 
evils as child-marriage caste or pu dah—but 
this task it is held, cannot be adequate'y 
accomplished by external methcds bf legisla- 
tion or social reform, it involves a moksha 
or redemption fror Hinduism iself and 
baptism into Christ, whose service, € spiritual 
swaraj, is perfect freelom, and a Ę1ew7 birth 
of living and acting as becomes th: children 
of . 
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What has the Church, with its in- 
numerable denominations, done for the 
entire West? Let Dr. Smith examine 
the West with an unbiased mind and 
maintain if he can thet child-marriage 
is worse than the evil of immorality 
disclosed by thousands of cases brought 
before the juvenile courts; that caste 
is worse than the persecution of the 
Jew in Germany, the hate of the 
Negro in America and the coarse and 
brutal treatment of the dominated 
blacks and yellows by the fair skinned 
conqueror ; that purdah is a greater 
evil than the craze for psychological 
self-expression, especially in night-clubs. 
Egotism and selfishness, immorality 
and sensuality, stupidity and cruelty— 
these prevail in every Christian 
country. Shall we judge the Chris- 
tianity of Jesus by these t If 2,000 years 
of Christian promulgation has not 
wiped out these and other abominations, 
how can its acceptance “heal” the 
Orient? No, the educated oriental 
knows that the churches Lave been 
tried and found wanting; he also 
knows that the ethics which Jesus 
taught are the same as those of Lao 
Tzu and Confucius, Budiha and 
Krishna, and that the churches them- 
selves have been false to the teachings 
of Jesus as orthodox Brakmins are 
false to those of Krishne. My prayer 
as a korn Christian who reveres Jesus 
and therefore rejects the churches, is: 
May the East ever remain Heathen 
and free from the “ healirg touch” 
of Dr. Smith. 


A FRENCH ‘CHRISTIAN 
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The Living Religions af the Indian 
People. By NicoL MAcNIcOL, D. Litt., 
D. D. (Student Christian Movement 
Press, London. 10s. 6d.) 

This book consists in an enlarged 
form of the Wilde lectures delivered by 
the author at the University of Oxford 
during 1932-34. As the title indicates, 
it deals with the religions of India at 
the present day—Hinduism, Jainism, 
Sikhism, Zoroastrianism, Islam and 
Christianity. There are thus six parts, 
and each is subdivided into historical 
and descriptive sections. The arrange- 
ment inevitably involves a good deal of 
repetition, for no hard and fast line 
can be drawn between the history of a 
religion and its spiritual values. The 
author tries to be impartial, but the 
old missionary spirit cannot be wholly 
suppressed. For instance, he says that 
the Hindu Bhakti is in many of its ex- 
pressions “a prophecy and a forecast 
of the Christian revelation’. And yet 
he speaks of his Indian fellow-Christians 
being dispersed among multitudes of 
Hindus and Muslims “who are domi- 
nated by ancient and arrogant beliefs’. 
(The italics are ours). 

No writer can ever take a correct 
view of Hinduism who cannot rise 
above mere theism. For it is one of 
the cherished beliefs of a very large 
majority of Hindus that theism is only 
a half-way house, that Bhakti leads 
to Jfiana and that the human soul 
finds its fulfilment and consumma- 
tion in the Absolute. Even such a 
popular theistic scripture as the Gita 
is not silent about the higher way. 
In fact in this great scripture we Lave 
a perfect combination of Karma, 
Bhakti and Jfiana. Dr. Macniccl is 
not unaware of this. Only he ruefully 
exclaims that it is an uneasy balance 
between Bhakti and Jfiana. And he 
notes with regret the presence of the 
same “uneasy balance” in Jiianesvar, 
Tulsi Das, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
Swami Vivekananda and Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

There is no doubt that Vedantic 
Monism has been the bed-rock of 
Hinduism from the Upanishadic period 


up to the present day. That is why 
the Samaj movements of the nineteenth 
century which owed their origin to the 
influence of Christian theism have 
languished and are gasping for breath, 
while the. Ramakrishna movement 
based on a fuller Hindu religious expe- 
rience is growing strong, day by day. 
“We have in this movement,” says 
Dr. Macnicol, “a deeply interesting 
attempt to adjust the old Vedanta 
orthodoxy to the needs and the demands 
of a new world”. Thuson his own 
showing, those who like Keshab 
Chandra Sen have responded to the 
call of Christian theism in this land 
and ignored the deeper truth of Vedan- 
ta, have gone to the wall; and the 
future lies with those, who, while loyal 
to the intuitions of the Upanishads, 
are trying their best to inculcate the 
ideals of devotion and service in the 
spirit of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Dr. Macnicol concludes his survey 
by saying that India may learn to 
ignore Jesus Christ, but it will only be 
“if India abandons her great tradi- 
tion as a God-intoxicated people’. We 
thank him for the compliment, though 
we wish that some of our people were 
more sober about Ged and “ God’s 
own words”. We may also assure 
him that India will never ignore Jesus 
but give him his due place in the 
hierarchy of the Teachers of Mankind. 
An old Buddhist monk is reported to 
have said, “ From all that I have heard 
of your Jesus Christ he appears to me 
to be a Bodhisattva and not a Buddha.” 
That is the Hindu view also, though 
we express it in different terms. Jesus 
is a great Bhakta rather than a Jfiani. 
He died comparatively young and did 
not grow to the full stature of his 
spiritual powers. His ethic was an 
interim ethic largely shaped by his 
Jewish apocalyptic visions which never 
came true. But that does not mean 
that he has no message for us. The 
religion thet is named after him is 
strong where Hinduism is weak. It 
carries the gospel of love and hope to 
the homes of the oppressed and the 
down-trodden. It takes the sinner 
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by the hand and sets him on his feet 
once more, saying “Go thou and sin 
no more”. Jt ftr2s the heart of the 
missionary with ccurage and zeal so 
that he is prepared to forsake all to 
follow his Master. It teaches that all 
men are equal in the eyes of God, 
though in practice Islam has been far 


more successful in establishing the 
brotherhood of man. It is these aspects 
of Christianity that appeal to us and 
that are really helpful to us in our 
great task of reconstructicn and not 
the dualistic Christian theism which 
Dr. Macnicol holds cp to our admiration. 


D. S. SARMA 





The Popular Background to Goethe's 
Hellenism. By HUMPHREY TREVELYAN. 
( Longmans, Green: London. 7s. 6d. | 

The modern rezčer interested in the 
history of the eizhteenth and early 
nineteenth centities finds in them 
certain spiritual movements profoundly 
akin to those of ki own ‘time. But in 
the very midst oi the study of revo- 
lutionary and libertarian tendencies he 
comes upon one of completely different 
nature: the Hellenistic revival. Not 
even the fact thet its importance was 
sweeping and prcfound can stop him 
from feeling that t is utterly alien to 
the interests of he cwn day. 

It has estrang21 many admirers of 
Goethe, for example, to see how this 
ruling spirit, after having carefully 
shaken off the bonds of eighteenth- 
century formalism and rationalism, 
could at the very summit of his 
development have surrendered his 
freedom and prozaimed his return to 
classic order. It has made them feel 
that at the time of its peak his art was 
suddenly blunted off and forced inta a 
curious archeolozical formula. The 
same blunting-off and imitation took 
place throughout the fine arts of the 
turn of the century, when even 
Christian churches were built as Greek 
temples. Many students of the age, 
when surveying this reaction, can do 
little but register baffled disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Trevelyar’s monograph on the 
popular background to Goethe’s Hel- 
lenism does not attempt to fathom the 
founts from which this esthetic 
counter-revolutioa sprang. Indeed, the 
author seems tc shy off from any 
dealing with fimdamental spiritual 


issues and to take refuge in a mass of 
documents dealing with surface mani- 
festations. But the theory which he 
presents, through a hundred pages of 
close scholarship, is one of great 
historical mterest. 

Mr. Trevelyan telieves thet at the 
time when Goethe—surely the most 
outstanding exponent of Hellenism in 
Europe—launched orth upon his 
study of the Greeks, there was very 
little knowledge of the Grzeks avail- 
able. Worse than that, the ccnception 
which literate people entertained of 
the nature of Greek life was abysmally 
confused. The major trends of 
Germen thinking in the later seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries 
had conspired to ealiminete classic 
interest from the scene. German 
Pietism stood against it; the utilitari- 
anism of the Aufklärung could find no 
use for it; French taste found Homer 
irrational and vulgar. When Greek 
was taught in the schools, it was only 
for the sake of reading the New Testa- 
ment—which was very bad Greek. 

The classic world was no more than 
a sort of junk-shop for entiquarians ; 
it was not until the middle of the. 
eighteenth century that educators and 
scholars saw some real life in it. 
Schclars such as Gesner end Heine, 
writers such as Herder and Gottsched 
slowly awakened the Germen world to 
regard Hellas not as a dusty museum 
but as a fount of wisdom After a 
century and a haf of oblivion, the 
works of Greek dramatists and philos- 
ophers began again to appear in print 
— although, as Mr. Trevelyan is clear 
to state— with much confusion of 
choice and historical treatment. 
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Not until Winckelmann rediscovered 
and restated, through a study of ancient 
works of art, the beauty of Greek man 
and Greek life, did the revival become 
fully humanistic. And then the diffi- 
culty was that Winckelmann and the 
others of his belief were so ardent in 
their revolt against the old hostility to 
the Greek world that they went too far 
in their exuberance over it. 

The whole Hellenistic revival, then, 
was cradled, when not in ignorance, 
then in confusion. Historical scholarship 
was incomplete and pedantic, and frigid 
disparagement varied with passionate 
enthusiasm. Goethe, says Mr. Trevel- 
yan, grew up at the time when the 
confusion was at its worst; had he been 
born twenty years later, he might have 
had the advantage of more knowledge 
and more clarity. No wonder, then, 


that his own Hellenism seems so alien 
to us; for his picture of Greek man was 
distorted and to a large degree senti- 
mental. 

While the book is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the movement 
it does not, of course, clear up its essen- 
tial mystery. Perhaps the only man 
who has advanced any credible explana- 
tion of it is Spengler, for whom the 
whole mood of revival served to bear 
out his thesis of the exhaustion of 
Western cultural forms and the weary 
return of modern man, through an age 
of imitation, to “the womb of the 
mother”. A person who is not Spengler- 
ian in his viewpoint awaits with inter- 
est the appearance of a work which 
will give a less pessimistic and still 
credible explanatian of it. 


WILLIAM HARLAN HALE 





The Archeology of Herod's Temple, 
with a Commentary on the Tractate 
‘Middéth’. By F. J. Hous, D. D. ( J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd., London. 18s. ) 

As its title indicates, Dr. Hollis’s 
book is concerned mainly with archzo- 
logical and architectural questions re- 
garding Herod’s Temple. His aim is 
to locate the exact site of the Temple, 
involving as that does a consideration 
of the early significance of the Sacred 
Rock and its relation to the Mount of 
Olives and the Temple Hill, and to de- 
termine the extent of the buildings. 

The data are obtained primarily 
from three sources, viz., (1) the works 
of Josephus, who was born about ñfty 
years after Herod’s Temple was com- 
pleted, (2) the Middéth, a Misanic 
tractate embodying Jewish traditions 
regarding the Temple measurements, 
written about a century after the de 
struction of the Temple in 70 A. D., and 
(3) the results of excavations and exam- 


ination of the site itself. Unfortunate- 
ly the evidence from these sources is 
conflicting, and scholars differ widely 
as to the conclusions to be drawn from 
them. Our author is duly critical re- 
garding his sources and it is on a very 
careful examination of them that he 
bases his conclusions. 

The Middéth is given in English 
translation with a detailed commentary. 
Besides, there are three Appendices 
bearing on the Middoth, thirty full-page 
plans and diagrams, a_ bibliography 
and an index. The book is one which 
scholars working in this field cannot 
afford to ignore. The general reader 
may complain that the author enters 
into too much detail, but no work which 
seeks, by careful study and research. 
accurately to reconstruct what existed 
in the past can afford to neglect detail, 
and the author is to be congratulated 
on the results of his labours. 


BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 
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Secret Ways of che Mind. By W. M. 
KRANEFELDT, Inzroduction by C. G. 
Jung.”( Kegan Feul, Trench, Trtibner 
and Co., Ltd., Lcrdon. 6s.) 

Indian Psychelogy. By JADUNATH 
Smua. (Kegan Faul, Trench Triibner 
and Co., Ltd., Landon. 15s.) 


' Secret Ways of the Mind is a 
book which th= layman has been 
waiting for. It cutlines with brillient 
success the main contributions made to 
psychology by Freud, Jung, and Adler. 
There has been, a3 we know, a consid- 
erable amount cf bickering between 
these leaders. Taat is not our busi- 
ness ; we recognsé= that each has made 
a special and pers>nal contribution. 

Freud is, and wll always rem4in, the 
master of sexual enalysis. 
that we owe our practising recognition 
of the ocean of anconscious, unsubli- 
mated sexual urge that lies behind 

_conscious action. It is to him that we 
owe our knowlecge of the dangers of 
repression and the means of guarding 
against it. In srt, after Freud sex 
is no longer a boz2y. Itcan be faced 
and dealt with. 

Jung’s contribution is deeper. He is 
the philosopher, rot to say mystic, of 
the movement. For him, as Mr. Ralph 
Eaton the brillizrt translator says in 
his excellent Preface, “ the facts of sex 
are not only physiological occurrences. 
They are also symbols, expressive of 
some of the deepest feelings that unite 
man with Nature. The cure for 
morbid sexuality 5 not sexual sophis- 
tication, or even a scientific knowl 
edge of this mor3.dity ; it lies in a res- 
toration of the psychical overtones 
of sex buried + the unconscious.” 
Jung’s contribucbn is not a con- 
tradiction of Freud or a subtraction, 
it is an addition. Freud, the great 
sex doctor, the healer par excellence of 
sexual neurotics, mapped out a field of 
sexuality lying behind our feelings and 
acts ; but Jung hee enormously widened 

~ our conception oi that field with his 

“Collective Unccnscious,”.a sort of 

invisible ocean within everyone which 

harbours images. memories, mythical 


It is to him’ 


motives, ancient personal wisdom, 
racial experience. He writes :— 

The unconscious is fcr me aot only the 
receptacle of all unclean spirits and other 
odious legacies of dead eituations......it ig in 
particular the one ever-living and creative 
seed-ground which manifests itself through 
ancient symbolical images and yet by means 
of these points to a renewal of the spirit. 


The difficulty about Freud and Jung 
for the ordinary person is chat one is 
forced by them into the position of 
being treated as a patient. One is 
considered guilty unless otherwise 
proved innocent. We are nort all abnor- 
mally neurotic and hysterical and do 
not want to be treated as such. Jung, 
of course, has some wonderfully stimula- 
ting things to say such as: “If I wish 
to effect a cure in my patients I am 
careful to recognise the sizrificance of 
their Egotism ; I would be blird indeed 
if I did not see in it the true Will of 
God.” But the tendency is to make 
the reader feel he is in a consulting 
room. Adler, however, sp2aks more 
practically to the normal man. His 
chief contribution is with chiidren—and 
therefore possibly his work is more 
far-reaching than the others. 

There is a tendency to believe that 
these doctors are handmaids of reli- 
gion, capable of “ giving the patient a 
new set of values, a new religion”. 
This seems to me to be going too far. 
Western Psychology is.still a long way 
off from true Religion. Indian Psy- 
chology, on the other hand, is pro- 
foundly wedded to Indian Metaphysics. 
We are indebted to Professor Jadunath 
Sinha for making this abundanily clear. 
He is undertaking the task of making a 
constructive survey of Indian Psy- 
chology. This means that he has to 
go to Indian Metaphysics and disengage 
his material from the metaphysical 
setting of the different schools of the 
Philosophers—for there is no empirical 
psychology to be found, Indian psy- 
chology being based upon introspection 
and observation, not upon experiments. 
Professor Sinha has therefore set ` 
himself a formidable task. This is 
the first, volume—dealing only with 
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Perception. Itis a systematic exposi- 
tion and interpretation of the most 
fundamental problems of Perception in 
their logical development and thought. 
As Perception is the very gateway to 


Creative Understanding, the foundation 


of religious experience, Professor 
Sinha’s first volume is of the 
greatest interest. 

J. S. COLLIS 


Orient and Occident. By HANS KOHN 
(The John Day Company, Inc., New 
York. $1.75) 

Modern a By CicELY HAMILTON 
(J.M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., London. 7s. 6d.) 

Friends of humanity like Norman 
Angell and Gilbert Murray continue 
to preach the gospel of International- 
ism, but men of action lead willing 
peoples along the path of militant 
Nationalism. Mr. Kohn points out that 
the menace to world unity comes not 
only from a morbid Post-war Europe, 
but also from the Orient, which has 
developed “a consciousness of a com- 
mon political destiny”. The Oriental 
peoples are struggling against absolut- 
ism at home, whether native or foreign, 
and for “recognition of perfect 
equality of rights with Western 
nations ”,. They are also determined 

“to secure an active participation in 
world economics,” not to accept pas- 
sively the part ‘assigned to them by 
the West—to serve as a market for 
Western manufactures and as a depot 
of raw materials. Western culture no 
longer rules the Eastern mind, which is 
now aware of “the insufficiencies and 
contradictions of European culture,” 
and cognisant of “the depth and 
beauty of its own inherited culture”. 
All these have sharpened the conflict 
between Orient and Occident, and 
there is “opposition to a further ad- 
vance of occidental power, and a 
growing attempt almost everywhere 
to regain the political and economic 
positions lost two centuries ago”. Un- 
less the conflict is warded off, Mr. 
Kohn apprehends “world-wide com- 
bats of unthinkable cruelty”. He dis- 
cerns the mantle of the peacemaker 
on the shoulders of Bolshevist Russia; 
for Russia has been a meeting place of 


the East and the West, while Bolshev- 
ism is leading the re-awakening of the 
East, and has recognised in 1924 the 
claims of the Oriental peoples to equal 
rights in the new world order. 

Miss Cicely Hamilton would certain- 
ly demur to this exaltation of Bolshe- 
vist Russia. In her bright and vivid 
account of modern Russia, she does 
not indeed set down aught in malice, 
but sfie is nothing if not critical. She 
disarms criticism, however, by a frank 
avowal of her political faith: She is 
a confirmed Indvidualist, to whom 
planning is “the negation of freedom”. 
It follows that the failures and the 
shortcomings of Bolshevist Russia have 
caught her keen and condemnatory 
eye. She speaks, however, with warm 
approval of the Bolshevist doctrine of 
voluntary motherhood, and is not at 
all shocked by legalisation of abortion. 
Her only regret is that “the Marxian 
experiment was not first tried out in a 
country the size of the Irish Free 
State—or better still, in Andorra”. 

Miss Hamilton is not alone in hold- 
ing the Marxian experiment in Russia 
to be a failure, but the case for 
Planned Economy would be hardly 
affected by the failure of the Russian 
experiment. We are emerging from 
the era of laissez-faire and the Sove- 
reign National State into that of 
economic planning and International 
co-operation. But neither a world 
economic plan nor a scheme of Inter- 
national co-operation, towards which 
men’s minds are turning, can afford to 
ignore the claims of the Eastern 
peoples to equal rights and equal re- 
sponsibilities in the New Order. It will 
be perhaps the task of India to bring 
about the much needed rapprochement 
between Orient and Occident. 

N. S. SUBBA Rao 
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Determinism, Tsdeterminism ard 


Libertarianism. By C. D. BROAD. 
(The University Press, Cambridge. 
2s. 6d. 


The meaning of “ ought” in ethical 
judgments is undoubtedly a, very im- 
portant problem in moral philosopky 
and that of free will is inseparably 
associated with ic. In this bock 
Dr. Broad gives a 2enetratng analysis 
of the notion of “ cught”. Determinism 
is defined as “ the doctrine that every 
event is completel7 determined,” while 
being completely determined is simply 
negatively interpreted as having zero 
range of indetermmnation. Indetermi- 
nism is described as the doctrine that 
some events are rct completely detez- 
mined, in the sense that they* have 
finite range of indefermination. 
Libertarianism is understcod as the 
doctrine that some voluntary actions 
have a causal anc2stor containing the 
putting forth of an effort by a self. It 
will be noticed that this definition cf 
Libertarianism amcunts to a definition 
of self-determinist as it is usually 
understood. 

Dr. Broad seems to advozate Deter- 
minism of a partalar type. It is a 
Determinism of meatal states as distin- 


guished from a Determinism of sub- 
stances, to borrow a distinction from 
his earlier work, Five Tytes of Ethicel 
Theory. He vigorously argues against 
the belief in free will and in the 
determination of actions by a self, and 
regards “Reason,” “Conscience ” and 
‘Moral Law ” as “ impressive names ” 
which possess no causal efficacy. We 
find it difficult to go with Dr. Broad in 
this merely nominalistic interpretation 
of the guiding forces of cur moral 
conduct. For, if an abiding self has 
no determining influence on the choic2 
of actions, moral responsibility, we ar2 
afraid, will be a mere word without 
meaning. The doctrine of Karma in 
Indian Philosophy throws fullest moral 
responsibility on the agent. Th= 
Karma doctrine does not imply Dete1- 
minism as it is sometimes supposec. 
For, though its rigorous logic allows 
no escape from the results of actions 
once performed, it provides fullest 
freedom at the initial stage. Moreover, 
in enjoying the fruits of our past deeds 
we are, as free agents, winding up the 
clock-work of our future states. I: 
will thus be seen that the doctrine of 
Karma presents a unique reconciliation 
of free will and Determinism. 


D. LONDHEZ 





These Hurrying Years: An Histori- 
cal Outline, 1900-_933. Ey GERALD 
HEARD. (Chatto & Windus, London. 
Is. 6d. ) 

This is a book, and by an author, 
extraordinarily characteristic of the 
present Western “moment”. It and 
he are alike time-ccnscious to the last 
degree. The quite arbitrary period cf 
a century, the tventieth from a net 
very certainly estetlished event, being 
one-third over {a generation by 
common estimate). there is nothing 
for it but a stock zaking, a stop-press 
report to date. Sc we have an account 
of these past thirty-three years, in 
four parts, each o? which :s in three 
sections. The perts are ~<ime-dated: 
1900-1910, 1910-1319, 1919-1929, and 
1929-1933. The sections present in 


turn first “The Outward Scene,” a 
panoramic account of actuzl events o= 
the years under review; next “The 
Forces Behind” which come to the 
surface in the period, as the Labour 
Movement and Women’s Suffrage Cam- 
paign in 1900-1910, and in all such 
general activities as Research, Dic 
covery, Literature, Philosophy and 
Hygiene; and last “The Trend,” 
summarising “the profound subcor- 
scious drive ” impelling thess forces and 
events. It is all quite ably if at times 
rather sketchily done. Mr. Heard has 
real, even rare, intelligence, a penetrat- 
ing eye for the essential He “sees 
through” both individual and social pre- 
tences and pretensions. He contrives, 
in no smali degree, to see through the 
limited “Western outlook” which was 
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the fruit of nmeteenth-century scientific 
dogmatism. But it is, really, his attitude 
here which makes him so very charac- 
teristic. It is his book’s continuous 
theme, summed up in his conclusion, 
that all our time is a phase of a new 
development of consciousness. First, 
the suggestion seems to be, men gain 
through science their extreordinary 
knowledge of the exterior universe. 
Next, in the fruits of psychology and 
psycho-analysis, they move forward 
in self-knowledge. But a third step is 
needed, to bring the two knowledges 
into a single and true relation, in “the 
discovery that not only is cur most 
detached observation of the outer 
world an act of creative selection but 
that that selection is made because of 
and through a fundamental relatedness 
between inner consciousness and out- 
ward experience,” in the understand- 
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ing that finally outer knowledge rests, 
is dependent, upon inner knowledge, 
that the two truly are one, and ina 
sense much more than merely individ- 
ually subjective. 

Just so—may we not all say: Agreed | 
But what is so typical in Mr. Heard of 
the Western intellectual is his instinc- 
tive effort to present this essentially 
and profoundly religious and mystical 
realisation in purely secular terms. 
More, he totally neglects the influence 
of Eastern thought and of its Western 
advocates in furthering—perhaps 
initiatng—this awakening of wider 
consciousness. Nevertheless, his book 
is genuinely both instructive and 
illuminating, not least as a study of 
current world troubles as “all projec- 
tions of inner conflict striving to avoid 
the crisis that must be fought out in 
itself”. 

GEOFFREY WEST 





Essentials in the Development of Reli- 
gion: A Philosophic and Psychological 
Study. By J. E. TURNER, Ph. D. 
(George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, 
London. 12s. 6d.) 

This is a work on general metaphys- 
ics, dealing with different aspects of 
human experience, and especially with 
the problems of selfhood, good and 
evil, immortality and God, which are 
particularly connected with man’s relig- 
ious consciousness. The argument 
proceeds on familiar Hegelian lines and 
is maintained throughout at a high level. 

The main emphasis seems to be on 
the fact that religion is inherent in 
human nature. All mystical elements 
appear to be eliminated from religion 
when it is defined as “man’s total re- 
sponse to his entire realised universe” 
(p. 54). Our mind no doubt always 
works as a whole but ordinarily one of 
its aspects, knowing, feeling or willing, 
is explicit while the others remain im- 
plicit. But when, on comparatively rare 
occasions, these activities of the mind 
become simulteneously explicit and are 
“inextricably fused together into a 
‘ completely unified experience, some 


mode of religion arises and persists so 
long as unity is unimpaired” (p. 43). 

I doubt whether this definition will 
be acceptable to all religious-minded 
people. It presupposes that there is 
only one type of spirituality, implying 
the simultaneous presence of knowing, 
feeling and willing. Cannot each of 
these modes of consciousness claim a 
religion of its own, viz., that of jriana, 
bhakti or karma? Moreover, though 
religion is a characteristic response to 
some reality, should that reality be 
one’s whole universe so that the world 
of sense and thought cannot be exclud- 
ed from it ? In religion one often turns 
away from the world to some reality 
which, though highest in one’s own 
estimation, need not be all-inclusive. 

The book is interspersed with appo- 
site quotations from contemporary 
writers on science and philosophy. 

The work on the whole isa valuable 
addition to philosophical literature and 
although it may not convince the skep- 
tic on many points, it will surely streng- 
then the beliefs of those who are al- 
ready in sympathy with idealistic posi- 
tions. 

RASVIHARI Das 
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The Great Destzn: Order and Pro- 
gress in Nature. Edited by FRANCES 
MASON, with ar introduction by Sir 
J. Arthur Thomson. ( Gerald Duck- 
worth & Co., Ltd, London. 8s. 6d. ) 

It is no business of science to answer 
ultimate questions. Science is con- 
cerned with the o2servation of phenom- 
ena. Her first aim is accuracy in 
observation : her second the welding of 
accurate observetions, as far as this 
may be possible, into a self-consistent 
whole. She vouchsafes no replies to 
the Whys? and Wherefores? which 
the human mind so persistently asks. 
But—and it is a rather important but— 
she undoubtedly points the way. She 
cannot rid herself of metaphysical 
implications. | . 

And a few dəcades ago, the way 
seemed clear. Science was held to 
point most conclusively to the remark- 
able metaphysical system known as 
“ materialism”. The Cosmos was com- 
posed of material particles whose 
behaviour was ruled by an iron neces- 
sity. Given the positions, masses and 
motions of all these particles at any 
point in the history of the universe, 
and it was theoretically possible to 
predict the whole of its history. A 
certain arrangement of these parti- 
cles had once occurred. How, it was 
not clear, but chance was invoked, 
although the coacept of chance ran 
absolutely contrary to that of natural 
law as envisaged by the theory. 
And from this chance arrangement, by 
the operation of mecessity, arose all the 
varied phenomena of life and inanimate 
nature. 

During the pas: few years, a revo_u- 
tion has taken place. Modern physics 
has exposed the Sundamental error of 
the older physics on which materialism 
was largely basec, namely the attempt 
to explain the belaviour of individuals 
in terms of that cf groups. The realm 
of group behaviour is that of natural 
law, or of seeming necessity. In the 
realm of individual behaviour chance 


or freedom finds a place. Ilechanical 
models have been forced to give place 
to mathematical equations. 

The volume under review contains a 
number of essays by prominent men of 
science indicative of the metaphysical 
implications of modern science. As 
knowledge grows, so does -the con- 
sciousness of purpose and design be- 
come more definite ard secure. 

I select Professor Hans Driesch’s 
essay “The Breakdown of Materialism,” 
for especial menticn, because his 
biological researches have led him to 
conclusions so thoroughly in harmony 
with those of modern mathematical 
physics. “ The structure of the world,” 
he writes, “is decidedly dualistic. 
There is, as far as we kncw, plan and 
absence of plan or, to put it shortly, 
design mingled with contingency.” 

This dualism of design and con- 
tingency permeates all nature. There 
is design in relation to the whole; but 
every constituent element. whether 
electron, germ-cell or the entity which 
we call the soul of man, possesses a 
measure of freedom. Such a concept 
gives life a meaning whick no other 
concept can,do. There is a plan 
underlying the universe, a plan towards 
whose achievement we can co-operate, 
or which, if we so please, we can 
endeavour to frustrate. 

The question of immortality is one 
on which Professor Driesch touches. 
As he points out, with the breakdown 
of materialism, this, together with the 
problem of free will, again becomes 
‘ discussable™. Indeed, thes: are prob- 
lems of the greatest importance and 
interest. Professor Driessh refers to 
Psychical Research, the youngest 
of ali the sciences, which he says 
he appreciates and esteems very highly. 
“ Here and only here,” he adds, “ there 
may some day be solved what might 
be called the problem of all problems, 
the question of immortality.” 


H. S. REDGROVE 





FROM LONDON 


With the General Commission of 
the Disarmament Conference again 
in session at Geneva, and the 
slowly increasing awareness in the 
public mind that vital issues are at 
stake, I feel that the subject of 
Peace again demands our first 
attention. Could thére, indeed, be 
any social and political question of 
greater urgency at the present 
time? This, not because we fear a 
European war in the course of the 
next five or ten years, but because 
unless we can arrive at some means 
of determining the race for arma- 
ments, we shall be postponing the 
hope of release from the present 
economic stringency and be laying 
up the material that will inevitably 
lead, sooner or later, to the destruc- 
tion of our present civilisation. 
Whether or no that destruction 
might eventually lead to a world 
of new thought and greater spiri- 
tual progress, is not a question for 
us to consider at the present 
moment. In this, at least, we may 
follow the words of Arjuna in the 
first book of the Bhagavad-Gita* :— 
, How can we be happy if we slay 
our own kin? ‘These would I not kill 
though they slay me... .even for 
the kingdom of the three worlds, much 
less for this earth. 

I have already written in THE 
ARYAN PATH of the obstacles and 
restrictions that beset the activities 
of the League of Nations; but a 
short further analysis is demanded 
by recent events. There can be no 
sort of question that the mest 


* Charles Johnston’s translation. 





obvious impediment which still 
stands between us and the most 
tentative disarmament convention 
is provided by the mutual distrust 
and animosity of France and 
Germany. No further evidence of 
the truth of that assertion is 
needed than the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference to be 
found in The Times for May 3lst. 
For after Sir John Simon, the 
British representative, had pointed 
out that Germany had made a step 
towards a possible convention, M. 
Barthou, in a brilliant but destruc- 
tive speech, aspersed Germany’s 
bona fides and cited the testimony 
of their last budget, which con- 
tained an admitted increase in 
armaments of over two thousand 
million francs. 


Nevertheless, if this is for the 
general public the most obvious 
impediment, there is another of 
still greater weight which never 
appears in the public press. If I 
were to state this quite simply by 
saying that the great financial 
interests of Europe do not favour 
peace propaganda, I should run the 
risk of being misunderstood. That 
is certainly a very important factor. 
Very great wealth is sunk in pri- 
vate firms for the manufacture of 
armaments, and other huge finan- 
cial interests would profit ( tempo- 
rarily), by an outbreak of war. 
But that fact must not be taken 
alone. What we must consider 
also is the gross inertia and restric- 
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tions of the minds of those whcse 
chief interest : the amassing of 
wealth. Itis cr unhappy custom 
to speak of such minds as being 
shrewd and practical and to attrib- 
ute the worldly success of the 
millionaire to Ls gift for foresight. 
The truth is tha: the “shrewdness” 
is confined to the mere business of 
money-making.—often  oblivicus 
of the ruin and misery brought on 
hundreds of thousands of small 
speculators anc ‘nvestors*—and the 
“foresight” is limited to the antici- 
pation of future profit, withcut 
regard to suck larger issues as 
the possible destruction of a 
civilisation. 

And we must not forget in this 
connection thai it is the power of 
wealth which dominates and 
guides both statesmanship and 
politics, a power that is essentially 
conservative, self-seeking and, 
when the larger issues are taken 
into account, short-sighted. This 
is not to say tket the true rulers of 
Europe and America are a group 
of financiers, but that they are the 
mass of those—a small numerical 
minority of the whole population— 
who, because zhey have the same 
interests and ambitions as the 
successful mor.ey-makers, think as 
they do in matiers of Internationai 
Policy. 

This, I believe, is the true ob- 
structive inflcence at Geneva. 
unrecognised ky the general public 
and not. even consciously in the 
minds of the majority of our poli- 
ticians and statesmen. Wherefore 
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the outward parade of suggestion 
and counter-suggestion for a Disar- 
mament Convention is carried on 
from month to month and year to 
year in order to “save the faces ” of 
each country’s delegates, but with- 
out any sincere belief in the various 
proposals being accapted and, 
worse still, without any real desire 
for peace. In my last letter, I 
wrote of the possibility that France 
might rise in a socialist revolution 
against the ‘capitalists who rule 
her from Paris. In my opinion, 
such a revolution would be con- 
ducive to the spiritual health of 
Europe. 

Let us next consider, however, 
what is the chief force that puts a 
brake on this evil influence of 
wealth as the ruler of our destinies. 
This force is not. unhappily, an 
admirable one. It is not an up- 
lifting spiritual power, inspired by 
faith and love, but that paralys- 
ing, restrictive force which we 
know as Fear. Is it not, for in- 
stance, fear that has driven Russia 
once more to make advances to 
the League? Is she not becoming 
increasingly conscious of the 
menace to her eastern borders 
provided by the establishment of 
the industrious, unethical Japanese 
in the heart of China? If Germany 
comes back into the League, will 
it be because she has abandoned 
her ambition to conquer Europe 
and desires peace, or because she 
is afraid of the jealous nations that 
encircle her, and is playing for time 
to perfect her own plans? In a 





* “What work is begun without regard for consequences, for the loss it may cause, or 
injury to others, or waste of Power, through delusion, this is declared to be of Darkness.” 


Bhagavad-Gita, Book XVII 
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word, is not one of our best argu- 
ments for peace the threat of all 
the horrors and disasters of war ? 

This is not a pleasant deduction. 
In the spiritual life, fear is an 
enemy that must be conquered, 
and there can be no advance in 
self-development until that victory 
is won. And since the spirit of a 
nation has a close analogy with 
that of an individual, we can never 
hope for any real progress towards 
international sympathy and under- 
standing as a result of peace foun- 
ded on so base a motive. But the 
dread of war haunting the thoughts 
of a large body of people, may 
serve a purpose by giving us more 
time to preach the gospel of inter- 
national fellowship, and much is 
being done in that direction. There 
is, at the present time, a recognis- 
ably larger proportion of people 
who are able to think sanely on 
this subject. 

Nevertheless, returning to that 
point of playing for time almost at 
any cost, we know so well that if 
a colourable pretext for war were 
found in the course of the next few 
years—such a pretext as the threat 
of German ambition, for example,— 
an enormous number of people who 
are now pacifist in principle would 
be submerged by a wave of pat- 
riotic emotion. They would not 
lack stimuli. The Press would see 
to that, because the: Press is con- 
trolled by those financial interests 
which, as I have already said, are 
far-sighted enough to see a future 
profit, and short-sighted enough to 
look no further. Wherefore, even 
though we use the unworthy in- 
strument of fear, we must do all 
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in our power to postpone’ any 
serious issue. 

As an illustration of clear think- 
ing and, at the same time, of its 
futility in the modern, money-ruled 
world, I may cite a recent sugges- 
tion put forward at a Congress of 
the Labour Party. This was that 
no Government should be permitted 
to declare war on another until it 
had taken a plebiscite of the whole 
adult population. Further it was 
suggested that every voter in fa- 
vour of war should, ipso facto, be- 
come liable for active service, or to 
an immediate tax up to 25% of his 
or her income for the cost of main- 
tenance. This suggestion is emi- 
nently reasonable. If the majority 
of the people desired war, the 
burden of it should be borne by 
them, rather than by the minority 
who voted for peace. Also, it may 
be safely inferred, the realisation 
of the price to be paid would consid- 
erably influence the nature of the 
vote. Much patriotic fervour would 
be checked by the consideration 
that it would entail an immediate 
personal penalty. No proposition 
could be more just and logical, yet 
we know that it has no chance 
whatever of becoming law, nor 
even of being made the issue of an 
election. Is it any wonder that, 
watching the political issues with- 
out prejudice, ‘we realise that their 
surface values have little or no re- 
lation to their true intention? We 
are ruled ultimately by the agents 
of Mammon and those who hold 
the same faith. 

One other little side light on this 
great problem has been provided 
by the reasonable suggestion that 
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we should cease to provide Bolivia 
and Paraguay with the munitions 
of war, all of which nave to be 
"` imported. America took the lead 
in this connection, and the first 
reply was from Paraguay to the 
effect that if their munitions were 
cut off, they would cease to abide 
by the laws of “civilised warfare,” a 
description that may give us food 
for thought. That threat has since 
been withdrawn ; it was, in any 
case, a double-edged sword; but at 
present no fervent response has 
been made to the prcposal,—nor 
will be, unless, as is quite possible, 
the armament firms begin to sus- 
pect that they are making a bad 
debt. It is still fresh ir our mem- 
ories that the suggested embargo on 
British ammunition to Japan was 
never carried into effect. Such 
gestures as these serve further to 
remind us that the spirit is some- 
‘times willing but that it has no 
. chance of practical expression in 
the national life. 

In conclusion, I need hardly, in 
addressing readers of THE ARYAN 
PATE, underline the necessity for 
serving the Cause of Peace, in the 
only way it can be truly served, by 
inculcating the principle of Univer- 
sal Brotherhood, by recognising 
and continually practising the truth 
that in every human being resides 
the spirit of which w2 are our- 
selves a member, and that every 
effort towards unity is positive and 
good, every effort towards separa- 
tion, negative and an aspect of 
evil. ; 

I had recently an opportunity to 
realise something of the effect that 
this spirit of brothernood .may 
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have upon a large audience. The 
meeting in question was at the 
Dome in Brighton, once che riding 
school of King George IV, a hall 
capable of accommodating 3,000 
people, and on this occasion com- 
pletely filled. The attraction was 
the names of two speakers, who 
had come to address this large 
audience on the text “Peace in Our 
Time”. Both of them have a great 
reputation in England, as teachers 
who have sincerely endeavoured 
to put the principles of Christ into 
practice, to work by love and under- 
standing without regarc to such 
personal rewards as power, pop- 
ularity or even gratitude. One 
of them was Dr. Maude Royden, a 
woman minister who has her own, 
slightly unorthodex, Church in 
London. The other wes “Dick” 
Sheppard, for many years Vicar of 
St. Martin’s, for a short time Dean 
of Canterbury, and at present not 
attached to any Church oz England 
Both of them spoke very 
well, and were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, not for the dramatic effects 
they obtained, since neither of 
them is a great orator, but because 
all they said was inspired by the 
spirit of toleration and a sincere 
love for humanity of every degree. 

Now what I wish to emphasize 
by citing this instance is the 
fact that the reputation of 
these two teachers was such 
that there was not enough room in 
the Dome for all those who wanted 
to hear them, although so notable 
a political figure as that of Sir 
John Simon had failed to fill the 
same building a few; weeks earlier. 
What then, we must ask, was the 
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attraction exercised by the names 
of Dr. Royden and Dr. Sheppard ? 
They are not, as I have said, partic- 
ularly eloquent speakers. They 
have no new and exciting doctrine 
to preach. They have done noth- 
ing dramatic or unusual of the 
kind that would make them famous 
in the Press. I can find but one 
answer to my own rhetorical 
question. These two people stand 


for that one aspect of universal 
truth, which is the basis of all. true 
religions, the preaching and, more 
important still, the practice of love 
towards all men. And whenever 
aman or‘a.woman is inspired by 
that spirit to such a degree as to 
regard all objects other than the 
service of humanity as worthless, 
he or she will become a power to 
move the crowd. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WAS BUDDHA A HINDU? 


No! answers the orthodox zealous 
exponent of traditional Hindu thought. 
This literalist section which unfortun- 
ately is numerous in Hindu society 
resorts to a type of argument based on 
superficial study and thought. They 
tell us that Buddha attacked the three 
essential features of Hinduism, namely, 
(a) the Pantheon of Gods, (b) the 
scheme of rituals and (c) the rigid in- 
flexible caste system. No catholic Hindu 
would admit that the above mentiored 
three principles constitute the basic es- 
sence of Hinduism. To a philosophically 
minded Hindu it would seem quite alien 
to the central teaching of Hinduism to 
worship a hundred thousand gods. 
The division of mankind into privileged 
and unprivileged classes and castes 
revolts the conscience of a humani- 
tarian Hindu. The Sages of the Upan- 
ishads have declared that ritualism is 
futile if unlit by knowledge. The 
orthodox Hindu who professes to be the 
sole trustee of the Hindu scriptures, with 
exclusive authority for their interpre- 
tation, would hesitate to regard the 
greatest Hindu of modern times, 
Mahatma Gandhi, as being within the 
pale of Hinduism. 

On the other hand, Western inter- 
preters have concentrated on the 
negative implications of Buddha’s 
teaching, which has led them to the 


absolute conclusion that Buddha 
preached an arid and barren Nihilism. 
Some of the interpreters, among them 
Dr. Keith, seem to think that Buddha’s 
philosophy was merely an unreasoned 
agnosticism. Even Mrs. Rhys-Davids 
until the other day strangely enough 
held the negative view common to her 
Western compeers. To reduce Bud- 
dha’s teaching to mere agnosticism is 
to misconceive totally his true philo- 
sophical stature. Agnosticism is only 
surface deep. The great agnostics 
and sceptics of the world of thought 
have only used it as a method. 
“Descartes passed from a doubt to a 
dogma, Balfour defended the philosoph- 
ical doubt only to lay the foundation 
of belief.” Nasthika-Vada (atheism ) 
was looked upon as a Darsana and it 
was called 2 Samika Darsana by the 
Hindu philosophers. 

Having ruied out all these interpre- 
tations we are obliged to resort to the 
positive interpretation of Buddha’s 
teaching. If Buddha was agnostic 
were not the Upanishads agnostic ? 
The Upanishadic doctrine of Brahman 
in negative terms is an illustration of 
the failure of the human mind to grasp 
a higher Reality which has to be 
intuited. What Buddha denied was 
not the fundamental Sat. He denied 
only the false view of the surface self. 

The principal weapon of Buddha, 
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like that of the Upanishadic Sages, 
was an imperious intuition of the self- 
prolonged meditaticn on life and its 
problems——not the weapon of barren 
logic. Where Buddha pleaded for a sus- 
pension of judgment, his orthodox in- 
terpreters recklessly repudiated. Scisn- 
tific students of Advaita would find 
much in common bezween Buddha and 
Sankara. Once we understand Buddha 
in this light we can without any damage 
to Advaitic thought call Sankara nor 
a Prachhanna Buddha but a Prakata 
Buddha, a popular Buddha. The 
silence of Buddha :s nothing but the 
Anirvachaniya of Sankara renamed. 
Sankara when pestered by a disciple 
constantly about the nature of Brahman 
said Upasantoyam Brahma ( Silence 
is Brahman). So what Sankara casti- 
gated in hiscommentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras was only the misunderstood 
Buddhism of his day. Buddha did 
affirm the central Reality of the Abso- 
lute and denied only the empirical self. 
Buddha was a Hinds. He was a Hindu 


Protestant. 
Madras P. NAGA Raja RAO 


WHO WILL EXPLAIN? 


I wonder if any reader of THE ARYAN 
PATH can offer an explanation of, cr a 
parallel to, an experience which has 
often been mine, especially when I was 
younger. Itis a state of consciousness 
into which I would sometimes find my- 
self plunged quite suddenly—much as 
if I had fallen unawares into deep 
water, except that I could not float up 
to the surface again. The principal 
symptom is that all the sensorial per- 
ceptions seem to reach my conscigus- 
ness with a considerable delay, and, as 
it were, at secondhand. If people are 
talking around me, I think “Aha! A 
has said this or ihat, and (I go on 
mentally noting) B has replied, but 
he must have said more than I can 
remember; and now C is speaking, 
but I shall never be able to keep time 
with them!” Sight seems to become 
restricted to a quite narrow field; I 
feel as if I must choose if I shall see 


this cr that object, just as I would 
have to focus a camera in this or that 
direction. The outside world then 
looks very much like a picture on the 
screen, much too quick and too intri- 
cate to be all taken hh. My own words 
or actions I perceive with the same 
remoteness, as if they came from 
somebody else. The intemal feeling 
we normally have of the weight of the 
body, tension of the muscles, etc., is 
completely numbed, so that I am in 
dread of losing my balance. Un- 
fortunately I was never able to experi- 
ment what would have been the exact 
effect of a blow, a burn, or a pin-prick. 
I cannot understand how I am still 
standing; if I decide to move in a 
certain direction, and to a certain spot, 
I seeri to get there by just wishing it 
(as sometimes in dreams), not by 
musctlar action. This sort of trance 
usually lasts a few minutes and ceases 
as stddenly as it came on. It is 
probably some variety of sleep. 
I always found it decidedly unpleasant 
when it occurred at school, or in the 
army, or in crowded streets. The first 
instance I can remember, and quite 
vividly, happened when I was 14 or 15. 
I have never been able tc connect it 
with digestion, or hunger, or fatigue, 
or any bodily or mental circumstances 
whatever. At such times I was always 
in the best of health, I had not smoked 
or taken tea or coffee, much less wine. 
I have not met anyone who has exper- 
ienced the same phenomena. To be 
sure, there is nothing sensational about 
them but there may be as much to 
learn from them as from more spectac- 
ular abnormalities. 

And by the way, is it not to be regret- 
ted that so-called “ psychic” phenom- 
ena are always approzched in their 
most intense and extraordinary forms, 
when the facts are probably far more 
intricate than we can imagine? A 
quite elementary abnormel, or super- 
normal phenomenon, however incon- 
spicuous it may seem, would probably 
better repay earnest research. 


Paris J. B, 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


In the midst of the strife and 
tumult of the world, amongst 
articles of accusation and denun- 
ciation, predicting the downfall of 
common sense and morality, it is 
refreshing and delightful to come 
across an article like that of M. 
Guillet entitled “L’Elite de la 
Jeunesse en 1934” (Revue des 
Deux Mondes—June ). M. Guillet is 
the director of L’Ecole Central, an 
engineering school, and is there- 
fore in daily contact with youths 
of 19 to 23. He analyses impar- 
tially their qualities and faults, 
their tendencies and aspirations. 
Although they are more careless in 
their drawing-room manners and 
in their dress, are not so well vers- 
ed in the art of writing, especially 
spelling, youth shows on the whole, 


more simplicity, less bluff, less 
arrogance than thirty-five years ago. 
It is conscious of its worth, but never 
boasts of it. Less sensuous and more 
sportive, we insist on this last point, 
there are far fewer of those “ liaisons ” 
which cast a dark shadow over a 
whole life. Youth is frank, straight- 
forward, it doesn’t know how to lie. 
Very independent and, curiously enough, 
itcan be guided, but it demands a 
great deal from those who are to 
command. It wants to come together, 
to help, to co-operate, to follow ex- 
amples, but these must be clear, pre- 
cise, pure.... Social spirit is very 
marked.... They are passionately 
interested in movements which will 
teach them to do good.... They turn 
to the poorto give them bread, cloth- 
ing and consolation ... Groups cheer 


as erds of verse 
And sayings of philosophers?” 
. HUDIBRAS. 


the slums, bettering them, cleaning 
them, decorating them. 

And all these young people 
want to marry young, to have a 
family, children, a hcme. 


In two maxims, M. Guillet expres- 
ses all that the elcers are trying ta 
teach and that youth accepts, ant. 
more important, practises (p. 640): 


La vie ne vaut que par le bien que 
Yon peut faire en la traversant. 


Onn’est riche que de ce que l'on donne. 


How is it then that the evil psy- 
chic after-effects of war are subsid- 
ing first in France. the land 
which suffered most next to Belgi- 
um ? Is it because of the culture of 
many long years which forms part 
of the very atmosphere of France? 
There is a great deal of talk about 
Germanic culture, and because it is 
so much shouted about people are 
apt to overlook the more powerful 
and more refining influence of 
France. George Slocombe in his 
book just publised, The Heart of 
France, says :— 

I am convinced that France is the 
most highly civilized country in the 
world. Other nations may enjoy a 
greater literacy, a more enlightened 
Press, a system of education which 
reaches to the nethermost layers of 
the population. Other countries may 
enjoy a greater ilusion of public 
liberty... But nowhere in the world 
is the spirit of man more free, nowhere 


are men more conscious of their own 
rights and of the rights of others. 
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Some types of dreams escape the 
ordinary classifications of psy- 
chology; since they bring to light 
the powers latent in man and 
prove the existence in him of a 
soul whose knowledge ‘and capac- 
ity are far above the ordinary 
reasoning consciousness. A case 
in point is noted in The Observer 
(6th May). Professor C. V. Boys, 
past president of the Physical 
Society of London, began to dream 
one night of the construction of an 
extraordinarily intricate machine 
for measuring the value of the gas 
used for domestic purposes, and 
on awakening started out at six 
o’clock in the morning to objec- 
tivise the dream. The result is a 
machine which is claimed tc be 
fool-proof, designed to last forever, 
which costs little and needs only 
one gallon of water per year as 
against 300,000 gallons required by 
old-time machines. 


“But don’t let me be mixed up with 
any of this absurd spook nonsense,” 
said the professor, yesterday. “It is 
nothing more than having the mind 
saturated with a subject and then — if 
your mind is on it — thoughts come to 
you, not by direct intention, but cut of 
the sky, out of nowhere. 


“At the time I had» not been 
considering such a machine at all. I 
had been thinking for twenty years 
about the problem — but what came 
into my head in the dream was entirely 
apart from anything I had contempla- 
ted. Few can appreciate the mathe- 
matical processes that followed. They 
were so intricate that if I had not been 
inspired and impelled by that pheno- 
menon I don’t think I should ever have 
got through it at all. I think it is far 
more perfect than anything that is 
known in this direction.” 
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Analogous cases ar2 known 


‘of scientists who; after a long 


period of steady concentration on 
a problem, found the arswer in å 
flash of intuition, not necessarily in 
dream, but certainly at a moment 
when the conscious mind was not 
occupied with the problem. What, 
then, is this “ accurate discerning 
power” that leaps tc the goal 
instead of slowly pacing out the 
distance? It is ro explanation to 
say that the idea came out of 
the blue. Why should the pro- 
cess of conscious concentration 
only prepare the way? Make 
steady that aspect of the mind 
commonly called “ wandering ” so 
that it affords, in place of its usual 
protean modifications, a smooth 
surface, able to reflect the almost 
omniscient ideation of the spiritual 
mind. The passional mind, called 
in Hindu psychology Kama-Manas, 
being stilled, and mere intellect, 
Manas per se, allowed to drop into 
abeyance, the highest power of 
intellection, Buddhi-Manas, is able 
to manifest. 

But few people have such 
dreams, since the memory of them 
depends on the clarification of the 
brain. Few people in their waking 
state feel arising spontaneously 
within them the cleer insight of 
the highest mind. They are too ` 
much caught up in their own 
limited personal identity to be able 
to draw upon that inner store- 
house of knowledge. By daily 
practice mind must be freed from 
passions and prides and trivialities 
and the brain: made porous to the 
influences and the impacts of the 
spiritual-soul. 


AUD 


Point out the ‘‘ Way ’’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

i —The Voice of the Silence. 
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ON REVELATION 


Christian theology has rendered 
numerous disservices to organized 
Christianity. Two major beliefs 
which it has imposed on the “ faith- 
ful” are—(a) an anthropomorphiz- 
ed Personal God, and (b) His 
only begotten Son, the only Sav- 
iour. These two are philosophi- 
cally absurd and ethically immoral 
propositions, and from them other 
false notions have sprung. Among 
these is the concept of Revelation, 
which has further estranged Chris- 
tendom from the rest of the world. 
These impositions have produced 
their own reaction. With the 
spread of knowledge the concept 
that the Holy Bible is the word of 
God went overboard first; though 
the indirect influence of this view 
of the Bible persists, narrowing 
the lives of large numbers, still the 
claim that the Bible contains all 
truth and all wisdom would be 
' made nowadays only by an hallu- 
cinated fanatic. But the reaction 
against these absurdities has been 


extreme. Atheism and crass ma- 
terialism would never have arisen 
with the birth and growth of mod- 
ern science but for the behaviour 
and teachings ,of the churches— 
especially of the Roman Catholic. 
The swing from blind belief in 
religion to questioning and doubt- 
ing materialism was not only 
natural; it was healthy and very 
necessary. But in the process un- 
fortunately disappeared the truth 
underlying the words God, Saviour, 
Revelation. Not only was the 
bogy of a Personal God dethroned 
but with it went the concept of 
Deity itself; not only was the 
scapegoat Saviour rejected but the 
very idea of salvation; not only 
was the stupid interpretation of 
Revelation brushed aside, but the 
very examination of what revela- 
tion might imply. And now before 
modern science has had time or 
opportunity to restore. to knowl- 
edge the truths of these ideas, a 
world civilization is threatened and 
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“in the confusion of the aftermath 
of the War some men of science 
themselves seem to be losing their 
independence and integrity and are 
being drawn churchwards—to 
juszify to mortals rot the ways of 
God but . those of popes and 
bishops ! 

Nowadays it is recognized that 
the Christianity of Jesus is different 
from that of the churches; but it 
is hot so fully recognized that tke 
Christianity of the churches is not 
even according to the correct un- 
derstanding of the scientific, phil- 
oscphical and ethical propositions 
to be found in the Bible and cog- 
nate literature. These propo- 
sitions, though corrupted, arethem- 
selves evolutions of earlier ones. 
The “higher criticism” of the 
Bible has done immense service to 
the cause of Tru-h but it, like 
modern science, has thrown away 
the grain with tke chaff, and in 
rejecting the Bible as the revealed 
word of God, it also rejected a 
careful examination of what re- 
velation means and implies. 

Our esteemed contributor, Pro- 
fessor Hiriyanna, offers in the 
article which follows the Hincu 
conception of revelation. The 
Vedas are revelation, not in the 
ordinary church sense, but in the 
peculiar sense explained by hira. 
The truths of the Vedas are “ac- 
knowledged by the standard mind 
of the community ” because théy 
form a record, consistent in itself, 
which is made up of the visions of 
many sages whose reports do not 
conflict like those of the mediums 
and the psychics. These seers were 
sciantists. Modern science applies 
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the method of checking and recheck- 

ing its own theories before they 
are accepted as finaltruths. Thus 
also did the ancient Seers. The 
difference between them and mod- 
ern observers is that the universe 
of the former was vaster and 
grander, and their aids to observa- 
tion were not only mechanical 
apparatus but unfolded vision— 
sight so clear that it penetrated to 
the soul of things and hearing so 
keen that it heard the chants of the 
shining gods. It is for this reason 
that these ancient scientists were 
called the “Seers of the Mantras”— 
holy words, aphorisms and hymns. 
Nevertheless the method of the 
Sruti is operating among the scien- 
tists, who have already a Sruti or 
Revelation of their own; no student 
of science questions that the earth 
is round or that it revolves round 
the sun; that water is H,O or that 
CO, is what man breathes out. But 
by no means is that Sruti an elab- 
orate one. The record of thor- 
oughly established scientific facts 
is available in manuals and ency- 
clopædias; the story of hcw they 
came to be so established is also 
available. But what about the 
record of religious experiences and 
of the facts of the religious science 
of the soul? Religion long ago 
passed out of the realm cf science 
into that of belief and it is most 
difficult for the keen and im- 
partial thinker of tc-day even to 
consider the possibility that Relig- 
ion may of yore have been 
science, the facts of which were 
verified once and are verifiable 
now. If we do not restrict Prof. 
Hiriyanna’s interpretation of re- 
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velation to the Vedas alone, but 
apply it to other similar records 
we shall serve the cause of relig- 
ious culture constructively while 
we deal a blow to religious ex- 
clusiveness. His explanations de- 
“serve consideration at the hands 
of impartial students of compara- 
tive religion. Let them look for 


the consistent record of facts and 
truths taught by the Sages and 
Seers of ancient civilizations—such 
as those of China, Egypt and 
India. Jf the modern scholar 
weighs suth evidence, he will be 
able to present to the Western 
world the true view of Revelation. 


/ 


TYPES OF INDIAN THOUGHT 


[ Professor M. Hiriyanna is a great scholar and thinker. In reviewing 
his Outlines of Indian Philosophy in THE ARYAN PATH for April, 1933, Max 
Plowman described him as “a wise and humane scholar whose thesis is also his 


deepest personal concern ”’.—Eps.] 


It is well known that there are 
several schools of Indian philos- 
ophy which differ from one another 
in some essential respect or other. 
lf we judge from their attitude 
towards what is of fundamental 
importance in philosophy, viz., the 
relation of common experience to 
reality, they may all be classed 
under a very few heads. It is 
- proposed to indicate this classifica- 
tion here, and to point out the 
difference in the general outlook 
upon reality which it brings to 
light in Indian thought. 


I 


It would be best to start with 
the theories that stand nearest to 
the common-sense notion of the 
world and may be grouped together 
as empiricism. According to cur- 
rent accounts of Indian philosophy 
the sole representative of this type 


of thought is the materialistic sys- 
tem of Charvaka. It acknowl- 
edges only one pramäna or “source 
of knowledge,” viz.,. sense-percep- 
tion, and discards all the others, 
including inference. Since it de- 
nies the reality of whatever is not 
perceivable, it may be characteris- 
ed as pure sensationalism. It may 
seem to be too superficial a view 
of reality to be held by any serious 
thinker; but there is no reason 
to question its historicity, especial- 
ly as parallels to it are not lacking 
in the evolution of thought else- 
where. The doctrine, however, 
in the form in which it is recount- 
ed in extant Sanskrit works, is 
little more than a caricature be- 
cause it appears there not merely 
as sensationalism but also as bare 
unqualified sensualism. It is sup- 
posed, for example, to have held 
forth self-indulgence as the sup- 
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reme aim of life. ‘‘One should live 
happily so long as he lives, and it 
matters not what means he adorts 
to that end.” Its teaching besides, 
as pointed out long ago by Max 
Muller, is for the most part neg- 
ative and suggests that, while its 
criticisms of other doctrines have 
survived, its constructive thought 
has for one reason or another all 
but disappeared. Though this is 
the only kind of empiricism now 
commonly recognised there is 
evidence, scattered here and there 
in old works, of the prevalence at 
one time of several other forms of 
it. The one, to which we have just 
referred and which refused to 
recognise anything other than 
matter, explained what is cailed 
“soul” as not’an entity by itself 
but only a function or property of 
the physical body. There was 
another which identified the soul 
with prana or the vital principle 
conceived as distinct from, and 
higher than, matter—thus avoiding 
the error, into which the previous 
school had fallen, of reducing “all 
nature’s facts to the dead level of 
asingle type”. Notall Charvakas 
again appear to have repudiated 
reason, for we find references to a 
third school which, while denying 
the spiritual werld like the other 
two, admitted inference* in general 
as a legitimate channel of valid 
knowledge and rejected oniy a 
certain variety of it, viz., inference 
by analogy which was made use of 
by some to establish such impor- 
tant points as the existence of God 
and the survival of the self. The 


* See e.g, Nyaya-manjari, p 124. 


exponents of this “higher materi- 
alism,” as we may term it, would, in 
their refusal to accept—on the 
basis of mere analogy—that we 
can jump from a knowledge of the 
sensuous to that of the supersen- 
suous, secure the whcle-hearted 
support of many a modera rational- 
ist. These and other similar 
schools represent the first type of 
Indian thought. 


H 


To suppose that the senses 
and reason are the only sources of 
knowledge is to restrict reality to 
what is ordinarily experienced by 
us. But such a restriction of the 
realm of being does not satisfy all. 
Though the human mind may not 
þe definitely aware of what is þe- 
yond, we cannot say that it is 
altogether unconscious of it. The. 
very statement that common ex- 
perience exhausts reality implies, 
by placing a limit on it, that the 
mind has travelled beyond that 
limit. Our reach, as it is said, ex- 
ceeds our grasp here. But it is 
obviously futile zo postulate such 
a transcendental realm as merely 
an unknowable something. There 
is also need for an appropriate 
pramane whereby we may know it 
or, at least, that part of it which is 
of significance to us. This pramāna 
is usually termed yogi-bratyakşa or 
the intuitive vision of the yogin. 
It is conceived as fitted not merely 
to disclose extra-empirical facts to 
us, but also to make them known 
immediately. That is the reason 
why it is designated pratyaksa, 
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although it does not involve the 
activity of the external senses 
and is therefore very different 
from common perception. This 
intuitive power is found in all men, 
but only in a latent form; and a 
good deal of practice in meditation 
is required to develop it properly. 
Meditative practice, however, is 
not the only condition for its 
development; a cleansing of the 
inner life is also needed. It means 
that until “the busy intellect and 
striving desires” are stilled, one 
cannot rise higher than mere 
reflective thought. The successful 
cultivation of this power is conse- 
quently not possible for ordinary 
men, and whatever knowledge 
they possess of truths attained 
through it is derived from others 
and is mediate. The association 
of moral purity with what is essen- 
tially a logical means of knowledge 
indicates, we may observe by the 
way, the close connection that has 
always subsisted in India between 
religion and philosophy. The 
schools that recognise this new 
source of knowledge form the 
second type of Indian thought. 
They are generally realistic; and 
we may take the Nydya, the 
Sankhya and Jainism as examples 
of it. 


Til 


For a knowledge of the 
world which transcends common 
experience, we depend, according 
to the above view, entirely upon 
the authority of individual insight. 
In this appeal to the experience of 





* Sloka-vartiika, p. 90. 


an individual, others see a risk; 
for, in their view, nobody’s private 
insight can carry with it the guar- 
antee of its own validity. As 
Kumarila, has remarked* in dis- 
cussing a Similar topic, a vision 
that has unfolded itself to but one 
single person may after all be an 
illusion. This is not to impugn 
the good faith of the yogin ; it only 
means that he might be self- 
deluded. To avoid this possible de- 
fect of subjectivity, the opponents 
of the above view postulate in the 
place of yogic perception another 
pramina, viz., srutt or revelation 
—otherwise known as the Veda— 
which, it is claimed, will not mis- 
lead us because it has emanated 
from God or is supernatural in 
some other sense. But belief in 
such a knowledge may appear to 
be mere dogmatism, and it is 
therefore necessary to find out 
what in reality is signified by this 
term. As commonly explained, 
the ruti is immemorial tradition 
which, because its origin cannot 
be traced to any mortal being, is 
looked upon as supernatural in its 
character. There is the implica- 
tion here, as contrasted with the 
previous view, that the realm of 
transcendental being is not direct- 
ly accessible to man, however 
gifted he may be. But, theological 
considerations apart, it must be 
admitted that the truths for which 
the Veda stands, whecher or not it 
is now possible to ascribe them to 
specific seers, should eventually be 
traced to some human source; and 
the fact seems to be implied in the 
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description of those truths as hav- 
ing been seen by the rishis or in- 
spired sages of old. If it be so, the 
Veda also must be reckoned as 
communicating to us the results of 
yogic perception. But there is a 
very important difference as may 
be gathered from a condition 
which is sometimes laid down as 
essential to all “revealed” teaching, 
viz., that it should have proved ac- 
ceptable to the best minds of the 
community ( mehajanaparigraha ). 
That is, the truths which the Veda 
records have been not merely 
intuited by great seers but also ac- 
snowledged by the standard mind 
of the community. Really, then, 
this pramana reduces itself to what 
may be characterised as “race in- 
tuition”; and its deliverances, by 
virtue of the cbjective value they 
thus possess, acquire an authority 
which cannot belong to those of 
anybody’s private intuition. Here- 
in lies the superiority of šruti to 
yogic perception. The Mimamsa 
and the Vedanta are the systems 
that accept “revelation” in this 
sense as the means to a knowledge 
of supersensuous truth. They 
constitute the last type of Indian 
thought. 

Indian schools of thought are 
thus broadly divisible into two 
groups—one, which assumes that 
reality is confined to what is 


given in common experience and 
may, as we have a!ready stated, be 
described as empiricism in the 
broad sense of the term; the other, 
which regards the realm of being 
as by no means exhausted by such 
experience and formulates a un- 
ique pramana foz comprehending 
what lies beyond. The latter 
group is again divisible into two 
classes—one, which believes that 
individual insight is adequate for 
a knowledge of the transcendental 
realm; and the other, which seeks 
the aid of revelation for it. These 
may together be described as in- 
tuitionalism*, if we bzar in mind 
the above interpretation of Sruti. 
They differ in their estimate of the 
relative significance to life of the 
two realms of being. as also in 
their conception of the precise 
nature of the facts that may be 
intuited. But such details fall 
outside the scape of the present 
article. This classicication indi- 
cates, by the way, the exact mean- 
ing of Sabda or “verbal testimony” 
which so many schools reckon as 
a source of philosophical knowl- 
edge. In none of them is it to be 
taken as an addition to the prama- 
nas mentioned thus. jar; it only 
stands for tradition which embod- 
ies the truths reached through 
intuition in the one or the other of 
its two senses alluded to above.t 


M. HIRTYANNA 








* It is this kinship which 


explains the alliance between the two as seen in the later 


history of the systems. Thus the Nyaya and the Sankhya, as now known, combine a belief in 
the Veda with their recognition of the need for yogic perception. 
+ The Jaina and the Vedantic conceptions of Sabda may be taken as instances of the 


two varieties of tradition. 
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LIGHT UPON LIFE: ACCORDING TO ZEN 


[ Beatrice Lane Suzuki, occidental by birth but an oriental by marital 
and spiritual affiliations is the author of Japanese No-Plays. She is well known 
as an earnest student of Mahayana Buddhism and contributes her fine quota in 
the work of Dr. Suzuki, the recognized authority on thatschool of thought.—Ens.] 


It is well to look at Zen Bud- 


dhism because it has played a great ’ 


part in the past of Japanese cul- 
ture. Statesmen, soldiers, poets 
and artists who have helped to 
make Japan what she is now have 
been devoted to Zen. 

The word Zen comes from the 
Chinese Chan which in turn is 
derived from the Sanskrit Dhyana, 
denoting contemplation or tran- 
quillization. But Zen is not just 
contemplation or tranquillization. 
Through Zen runs the thought of 
enlightenment ; the Buddha under 
the Bodhi tree is the symbol of 
Zen practice, and its watchword is, 
“Something is to be transmitted 
besides verbal teaching, indepen- 
dent of letters”. This something 
refers to the attainment of realisa- 
tion, and the attainment comes not 
through study and thought but 
through intuition and inner knowl- 
edge. It is the true teaching of 
the Buddha for in its practice it 
directly faces the Buddha reveal- 
ing the illuminating Truth. 

Zen passed from the Buddha to 
Mahakasyapa and then to many 
saints and sages and at last to 
Bodhidharma, the Indian priest 
who went to China and who there 
established Zen practice as a union 
of mysticism with esoteric trad- 
ition directly derived from the 
Buddha. The story goes that 
Brahmaraja came to a congregation 


of Buddhists on the Mount of the 
Holy Vulture, and offering a 
bouquet of flowers to the Buddha, 
prostrated himself on the ground, 
and reverently asked the Master 
to preach the law for the benefit of 
sentient beings. The Buddha held 
out the flowers before the congrega- 
tion. -None could comprehend 
the meaning of this act except the 
venerable Mahakasyapa who softly 
smiled and nodded. Then exclaim- 
ed the Buddha :— 


Iam the owner: of the eye of the 
good law, which is Nirvana, the mind, 
the mystery of reality and non-reality, 
and the gate of transcendental law. 
I now hand it over to Mahakasyapa. 


The achievement of Reality in 
Zen is called Satori a new point of 
view—a glimpse of the world of 
Truth. As an aid to attaining 
Satori the Zen follower practises 
meditation. Yet the aim is to in- 
corporate this meditation into one’s 
daily life rather than to make it 
merely a forma! practice. The 
student is given a problem by his 
teacher, to solve which it is neces- 
sary to have the mystic experience 
of awakening. This problem is 
called a Koan. It is nothing which 
can be taught by others: the 
teacher can only give hints and 
suggestions. It is an experience 
to be lived when the solution is 
revealed to the self by the Self. It 
is intuitive knowledge rising up 
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from the very depths of the Un- 
conscious, uniting itself for an 
illuminating moment with the con- 
scious self. 

To the ordinary mind, the Koans 
have little or no meaning and in- 
deed often seem absurd and illog- 
ical. For example, one of the 
Koans which is often given to be- 
ginners is “Sekisau,” the sound of 
one hand. 

When you clap your hands, a sound 
results. But what is the sound made 
by one hand? Listen for it. 

Zen states itself in negative ra- 
ther than in positive terms but by 
negative is not meant nothingness. 
Zen abhors objective descriptions 
and terms. “It is not this ” is to 
Zen a wiser statement than “It is 
this”. Zen isa bridge to Nirvana 
transcending all relativity: it 
jumps the bridge of uncertainty 
and plunges into Reality itself. - 

The practice cf meditation in 
Zen is called Zazen. Even though 
the goal of full realisation is never 
reached nevertheless the attempt 
to do so has breught about, in the 
majority of ceses, a wonderful 
power of self-control and the gift 
of serenity. 

To practise Zazen, a ‘quiet place 
should be sougLt, an erect position 
maintained, regular breathing held 
and then there is a sinking as it 
were into the Koan, a merging of 
the self with it. But by the prac- 
tice of meditation progress in the 
Zen life can ke made. Hand in 
hand with Zen contemplation goes 
activity. To live widely and deeply 
is the goal of Zen, and to live in 

the light of Trcth. 
Zen is often taken for systematic 


mind-training alone. As we have 
seen this is indeed a part of Zen 
but not by any means the whole of 
it. Zen meditation is quite unlike 
what is generally thought of in 
connection with meditation. Itdoes 
not aim at conscious unity with 
God as Christian mystics do, nor at 
cosmic consciousness, nor does it 
put as a goal the realisation of 
peace or beauty or love as many 
modern New Thought people would 
have it. Zen just says: Sit quietly, 
and with the prozlem which will 
be given you by the teacher strive 
to make yourself so at one that 
it will reveal its inner mean- 
ing to you and with that inner 
meaning will come the insight into 
the reality of all things including 
self. 

In the Zen sect, the practice of ` 
meditation is a feature o= the prac- 
tical training of the Zən monk. 
When a young priest wishes to 
study Zen at one of the Meditation 
Halls belonging to a Zen temple, he 
comes with all his belongings strap- 
ped to his back and approaches 
the door of Sdd5, the monks’ 
living quarters. He kneels down 
at the entrance with his head to 
the floor, states who he is and asks 
for admittance and to be allowed 
to practise. The attendant listens 
and then announces his arrival to 
the Head Monk who -efuses to 
admit him. The young monk re- 
fuses to take “ Nc ” for an answer 
and continues all day in bent pos- 
ture. He will be admitted at night 
but is treated as a strenger, and 
the next day he rssumes his wait- 
ing, which is sometimes kept up 
for several days before admittance. 
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This treatment given to the enter- 


ing monk is no doubt for the pur-. 


pose of testing his sincerity and to 
teach him patience. This begging 
for admittance is called Niwazume. 

The Meditation Hall (Zendo) is a 
rectangular building, varying in 
size but frequently 36 by 65 feet, 
though some are much larger. The 
floors eight feet wide and three 
feet high are raised along two 
sides of the building with a space 
in the middle. The space allotted 
to each monk on the tatami (straw) 
floor is one mat, three by six feet, 
and here he sits, meditates and 
sleeps. 

The monk meditates upon the 
problem which has been given to 
him by the Abbot. Twice a day, 
he proceeds to the Master’s quar- 
ters to present his views. Certain 
weeks, one in each month, are 
given up to special meditation and 
at these times there are four 
instead of two interviews in a day. 
The special meditation week is 
called Sesshin. During this period 
every morning the Master gives a 
lecture to the assembled monks. 

The food is of the simplest. The 
principal meal is taken at ten 
o’clock in the morning, rice gruel 
and pickles being eaten in the very 
early morning and what is left 
over in the afternoon. The monks 
eat together but in silence. 

The Zen monk does not spend 
by any means all his time in 
meditation. On the contrary he 
works hard. All the care is taken 
of.the monastery by the monks — 
cooking, washing, sweeping, gar- 
dening, tilling the ground, in fact 
manual work of every kind. 


Besides this manual work, at 
certain stated times, the monks go 
out for begging. As they walk 
through the streets, they give a 
peculiar cry that people may be 
aware of their approach. They 
are glad to receive anything and 
accept food or money. The Zen 
monastery is supported by the 
work and begging of the monks. 

The Zen monks form an earnest, 
sincere, contented band of young 
men, who do not disdain to work 
with their hands while cultivating 
the spiritual life. i 

The layman is, however, not 
forgotten in Zen. The earnest lay 
follower is admitted to the Sesshins 
and sometimes ‘special Sesshins 
are conducted entirely for their 
benefit. Every Réshi, as the spir- 
itual teacher of Zen Buddhism is 
called, has a following of lay 
disciples coming to him singly or 
in groups. From ancient times 
this has been going on and all 
kinds of men of the world—soldiers, 
teachers, artists, literary men, 
students—have been and still are 
studying Zen meditation. 

Zen lies at the basis of much of 
Japanese taste and feeling. The 
inward movement of-spirit is char- 
acteristic of Zen in all lines. In 
art this inner feeling is to be called 
out in the most direct way. When 
Zen expresses itself in art, we find 
simplicity united with directness, 
boldness, inwardness and a certain 
austerity. These characteristics 
are to be found in other forms of 
art as well as in painting. 

The Japanese style of painting 
called Sumiye (black and white line 
sketches) is influenced by Zen, for 
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Stemiye wishes to make the spirit 
of any object rather than its copy 
move upon paper. Sum: ye work is 
a creation, not a copy. As with 
Sumniye so it is with calligraphy. 
In the strokes of Chtrese char- 
acters, the spirit and character of 
the writer can be seen. 

Zen is also characterised by Sabi 
or Shibumt. What is this? One has 
called it “eternal Icneliness, ” 
another “refined restrzint,” still 
another “austere and simple 
beauty”. It appears in gardening, 
in zhe tea ceremony, in NO dancing. 
in zhe art of fencing and in pdéetry. 
The seventeen-syllabl2 poems 
called Haiku, the shoriest of all 
poetical expression, ate charac- 
terised by sabi. In the tea 
ceremony, we have perhaps one of 
the best examples of this sabi or 
shibumi. The tea-room from the 
outside is always a simple cottage, 
small, low and insignificant. Inside, 
simplicity is again suprene. There 
is one picture in the alcove, a flower 
arrangement contzining only a few 
blooms, in fact, general.y but one, 
and these with a boiling kettle on 
a trazier constitute all the furnish- 
ings of the room. How simple 
and bare !—yet the room gives out 
the influence of serene quietude 
which is not to be found in more 
elaborate and rich surroundings. 
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In the restrained dance of the 
No-drama, in the arrangements of 
house and garden, znd in dress we 
can find this note ot sabi. Even in 
personal character it is to be 
discerned and of some men we say, 
“He has something of sabi in 
him.” s 

So far, I have dwelt upon the 
artistic expressions of Zen, but we 
must not forget tc look into the 
past and see the part it played in 
the life of the Samurai and there- 
fore in the shaping of Japanese 
national life. Zen has a close con- 
nection with Bushido, the Way of 
the Warrior, which emphasised 
serenity, self-control and simplic- 
ity. Everywhere we lock we see 
how much Japan owes to Zen in 
its artistic and cultural and spir- 
itual life. 

It is a practical method by which 
oneaimsto grasp the mind directly 
and thereby attain Buddhahood. 
In the ideal Zen it is essential to be 
master of oneself and practise the 
secret virtues; this comprises its 
moral discipline. But the essence 
of Zen remains this—to get a new 
point of view, a light upon life in 
general and evarything in partic- 
ular, and it is by the awakening 
of the inner mind (Satori) that this 
is accomplished. Zen points the 
way. 


BEATRICE LANE SUZUKI 


FAITH-HEALING 


[ J. D. Beresford writes this article not merely on the basis of theoretical 
knowledge but out of actual experience.—Ens. | 


The general principle of what is 
now commonly called faith or 
mental healing, is implicit in the 
teachings of Theosophy and the 
Ancient Wisdom-Religion. Madame 
Blavatsky has laid it down 
as an axiom that “ the influence 
of mind over the body is so 
powerful that it has effected 
miracles at all ages.”* But like so 
many other truths of the same 
order, it has been blindly neglected 
even when it has not been denied 
by Western civilisation. It may, 
therefore, be worth while to glance 
first at the evidence provided not 
by the records of any religion but 
by what may be termed the plain 
facts. 

To begin with one of the simplest 
instances: inthe Middle Ages when 
doctors were few and ignorant, 
the common people generally re- 
sorted to “ wise-women” or 
“‘witch-doctors ” for the healing of 
disease. The power attributed to 
these practitioners was that of 
“ magic,” and in those days it was 
not only the poor who had a pro- 
found belief in the potency of that 
influence. The technique of the 
healers in these cases was always 
the same in principle. The strange 
medicines that they ordered the 
patient to brew or the equally 
strange ritual ordained upon them, 
always involved sufficient effort 
and difficulty to concentrate his 
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attention upon the object in view. 
“Eye of newt and toe of frog,” or 
whatever oddity it was that must 
be sought at a particular hour and 
place, played, in fact, precisely the 
same agency as did the fragment 
of the true cross or other sacred 
relic in the parallel religious cer- 
emonial. All of them represent the 
instrument employed to evoke 
what we call the “faith” of the 
sufferer, whether it were in a 
witch, an intercessory saint or the 
condescension of God. 

We cannot doubt that many of 
these cures were successful. The 
multiplicity of recipes for the dis- 
persal of warts (a growth that is 
curiously susceptible to suggestion 
of this kind) goes to show that 
there must have been abundant 
testimony to the efficacy of 
“ charms” in this connection. In- 
deed, the facts are not disputed. 
Though it might be difficult to 
authenticate beyond all question 
the particulars of any single cure, 
the records of such cures are so 
numerous, that it is more scientific 
to presume a foundation of truth 
than to attempt a series of different 
explanations for various examples. 
In weighing evidence of this kind, 
the only safe guide is the balance 
of probability. 

Coming from this to a modern 
instance we may consider briefly 
and from a purely secular point of 





* Isis Unveiled, Vol. I, p. 216. The context enunclates all the more important truths ot 


faith and mental-healing in this connection, 
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view the miracles of Lourdes. 
Here, also, we fird a version of the 
same technique. The sense of 
anticipation is quickened by the 
preliminary difficulties to be over- 
come, all of them directed to a 
specific end. The p2asant who hes 
to undertake a long railway 
journey and to trag himself up a 
lonz flight of st2ps to reach the 
“sacred spring’ is worked up to 
the emotional itch at which a 
faith-cure becomes possible. And 
in this case, too, although some 
representatives of the medical pro- 
fession in this country demand 
furzher evidence tefore they will 
admit the valid.ty of these cures, 
the fact that many such cures 
have been effected at Lourdes will 
not be denied br any unprejudiced 
encuirer. 

These examales are but two 
casually selected pi2zces of evidence 
from the great mass of material 
that might be brought forward to 
show that in certain conditions, 
even without tke influence of any 
inspired healer, beneficial changes 
may be brought about in the phys- 
ical body which Zar surpass the 
achievements of medical science. 
Yet so inert is te mass. of public 
interest and sc prejudiced and 
conservative tke medical pro 
fession that this remarkable phen- 
om2non has never been made 
the subject of any serious and sus- 
tained investigacion. The average 
man or womar has accepted, tke 
probability that what they regard 
as a “miracle” may be worked by 
“ faith,” and has completely failed 
to draw the astounding but per- 
fectly obvious inference that the 


fact must be of transcendent im- 
portance in our regard of the 
potentialities of the human entity. 

When I first began -o think 
about this subject, I was greatly 
perplexed, as everyone must be, by 
the question of the nature of “faith” 
and by the part it played in in- 
fluencing the physical reactions and 
processes. We use the word faith 
glibly enough, as we use so many 
other words, without the least 
understanding of what we really 
intend by it. “ Faith” and many 
allied words such as belief, con- 
fidence or trust are merely so many 
labels that we attach toa recognis- 
able state of mind, and that serve 
the common purposes cf everyday 
speech. But if we are asked to 
assume that in certain conditions 
this state of mind is such that it 
may drastically influence the con- 
dition of the physical body, some 
explanation is demanded. 

Now the first thing that must 
strike the enquirer in this connec- 
tion is the apparent relation 
between faith and simplicity of 
understanding. The Lourdes cures 
are almost exclusively confined to - 
peasants and people of what we 
commonly rate as low intelligence. 
There can be no question that the 
innumerable reported “ miracles” 
of the Dark and Middle Ages were 
possible largely because the mass 
of the people was then ureducated 
and unsophisticated. The allied 
phenomenon of religious conver- 
sion at “revival meetings” is only 
possible with what by an intellec- 
tual standard we must regard as 
an ignorant audience. In short, we 
arrive at the psychological con- 
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clusion that the more complex and 
intellectual minds are the least 
“ suggestible ”. 

That last word, however, is only 
another instance of the snares that 
await the user of labels. For 
although the use of the word 
“ suggestion ” in this relation may 
very properly lead us to include 
the phenomena of hypnotism in 
the same category as that of 
faith-healing, it does nothing what- 


ever to explain the process by, 


which the emotional and mental 
attitude is related to the stimu- 
lation of a bodily function and the 
repair of a physical lesion. And 
what I would now suggest, as one 
further step towards this relation, 
is that the condition of faith invol- 
ves without exception a unity, it 
may be only temporary, of the self. 

Perfect faith connotes in the 
first place either a suspension of 
the judgment and the critical 
faculty, or their complete conver- 
sion to the article of belief ;—the 
former being the less stable con- 
dition. In either case we must 
infer a resolution, whether lasting 
or not, of that antagonism within 
the personality which is our 
common experience. Whatever the 
contributory cause, the state of 
faith carries the implications of 
peace within the individual com- 
plex. For a time, at least, thereis a 
perfect singleness of motive and 
desire, a cessation of all conflict 
between the judgment, the will and 
the various impulses that arise 
from the lower centres,—an integ- 
ration, in short, of the personality. 

Now for our present purposes it 
may appear irrelevant to consider 
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how far this state is factitious. We 
are not concerned for the moment - 
with any ethical considerations nor 
as to whether or no the object of 
faith be a worthy one. For if the 
instances given are accepted, it is 
evident that the effects may be 
produced even when the object of 
faith has a purely secular signif- 
icance. Nevertheless, although faith 
and mental cures can be effected 
without resort to any religious 
stimulus, the majority of them are 
undoubtedly due to this influence, 
and some explanation of that fact 
is essential. 

The solution is not a difficult 
one. Through all historical time 
the belief in what has sometimes 
begun in “magic” and ended in 
religion has been acompelling force 
in humanity. As a consequence 
the associations that cluster about 
this ideal are very easily stimulated. 
The average man may need much 
persuasion before he can believe 
that he will be “miraculously ” 
cured by what appears to him as a 
meaningless ritual, but if he has 
throughout childhood been taught 
to believe in an Omnipotent God, 
all these early associations will be 
readily awakened when he is told 
that faith in God is the single 
requisite for his cure. In the 
Christian religion more- particular- 
ly, the teaching of this kind of 
faith is a primary essential. 

And with that we may return to 
that explanation of the action or 
faith which I have put forward, 
finding new support for it in the 
consideration that the suspension 
of the intellectual judgment is, also, 
demanded of those who are asked 
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to believe in the dogmatic prescrip- 
tion of the, Churches. There 
must be here, also, a complete 
submission of the whole personal- 
ity, for without it there cannot be, 
even in the ordinary sehse, perfect 
faith. The same contention is 
true, also, on other levels of 
conduct. Complete trust, complete 
confidence, imply either a cessation 
of judgment or an intellectual 
persuasion that the object, what- 
ever it may be, is worthy of such 
trust and confidence. In eyery 
case the essential would still seem 
to be an absolute unanimity ‘of all 
the influences that compose the 
self. 

But if we may now assume that 
the first essential effect of faith is 
this unification of the self, we have 
still to enquire why that condition 
should be favourable to healing. 
The answer to that may be offered 
first in the terms of psychology. It 
is almost a truism now that in 
order to obtain results in such 
practices as those advocated by 
the late Dr. Coué, it was necessary 
to overcome the resistances of the 
subconscious self. The exercise of 
the will, according to his prirciple, 
creates an antagonism; and that 
principle receives abundant support 
from the evidence of modern 
psychologists. And itisthis antago- 
nism that interferes between the 
patient and hiscure. Coué and his 
disciples sought to overcome this by 
what they termed auto-sugg2stion, 
which was in effect a kind of 
determined effort on the part of 
the subject to make friends with 
himself,—an object that m the 
majority of cases could not be 
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satisfactorily achieved without a 
fuller understanding of the self 
than is possessed by the majority 
of mankind. It is rot surprising, 
therefore, that this principle of 
auto-suggestion, although it pro- 
duces results in a few cases and so 
tends to confirm the hypothesis 
put forward in this article, has led 
to no important development in the 
general practice of psycho-therapy. 
Like the allied methcd of hyp- 
notism, it does not pay sufficient 
attention to the possibly deep- 
rooted conflict within the indi- 
vidual. 

It is not possible within the scope 
of this article to Jiscuss the various 
aspects of this conflict, which offer 
some of the most intricate prob- 
lems of abnarmal psychology. 
But the simplest aspec: of it is that 
already indicated between judg- 
ment and belief, a sufficient ex- 
planation of the reason for the 
failure of faith-cures in general 
among an educated, sophisticated 
people. For I think it will be 
evident that the attempt to convert 
the judgment by personal effort 
implies a further aspect of antag- 
onism within the self, a taking of 
“ sides” that can be overcome only 
in the case of those who have 
reached a high stag2 of spiritual 
development. For the others, the 
desired unity is attained in every 
instance by tae witacrawal from 
the conflict of the critical faculty. 
The general awareness of the self 
must be temporarily suspended, an 
effect that is obtained by various 
methods in the practice of faith- 
healing,—the most efficacious be- 
ing that in which there is a sub- 
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mission of the self to the personal- 
ity of the healer, who if he has the 
great gift of love will be able to 
inspire trust and confidence in his 
` patient. ` 

A further elementin the phenom- 
enon of “ faith,” which must be 
touched upon, however briefly, is 
that of the emotion aroused in the 
“believer,” an emotion that in some 
cases may amount to ecstasy. 
This emotion, however, follows and 
does not precede the desired state 
of unity. When the internal con- 
flict is resolved, the subject be- 
comes aware of the peace within 
himself. For a time, at least, he is 
a single being filled with a single 
desire, in a condition closely anal- 
ogous to that of one who is suddenly 
released from physical pain. There 
is a- sense of happiness, quiet and 
confidence, all the resistances are 
withdrawn, and, although this does 
not fall within the purview of the 
psychologist, the true ego is tem- 
porarily in control of the whole 
personality. No one in this state 
is capable of such feelings as those 
of hate, fear or anger. .To be at 
peace with oneself means that we 
are, also, at peace with the world 
about us. 

It may, nevertheless, be asked, 
pertinently enough, why the attain- 
ment of this condition should have 
any effect upon disease, and in 
answering that question I must 
begin by postulating that health is 
the natural state of mankind and is 


only destroyed by various inter- 
ferences arising from a quite large 
variety of causes. I would pos- 
tulate further that the chief of these 
interferences arises froma personal 
misconception of the self, which is 
to say in the modern phrase that a 
very large percentage of our bodily 
ills is mental in origin. Hate, fear 
and anger, for example, are ills of 
the spirit and may lead to ills of 
the body. Indeed the physiologists 
tell us that these emotions directly 
affect the constitution of the blood, 
and may be regarded as temporary 
physical diseases in themselves. 
And beyond these flagrant ex- 
amples there are very many mental 
attitudes that, for the most part 
unconsciously, influence our phys- 
ical condition,—tc name but one out 
of half-a-dozen others that could be 
cited, that attitude which minister- 
ing to some form of self-love, 
actually cherishes the pains that 
draw attention and sympathy to 
the sufferer. 

And if we grant these two postu- 
lates (1) that health is our natural 
condition and (2) that it is upset by 
a failure of adjustment due largely 
to mental causes, it is not difficult 
to see why in that state of peace 
and unity, however induced, there 
isa strong tendency to revert to 
the natural condition. But this is, 
indeed, but one aspect of the whole 
subject to which I hope to return 
in a further article. 
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EUROPE—WITH OR AGAINST ASIA? 


[ Aggressive nationalism is the disease of the era; world-wide cultural unity 
is the remedy. The most thoughtful humanitarians and philosophers recognize 
these propositions. But there are intellectuals who befriend rabid nationalism, 
and some of these want to organize Europ2 against Asia. This will be seen 
from the first of the articles printed below. 

J. B. is a Frenchman who writes from Paris and his repovt-review makes 
som2what discourazing reading. Even the deadly situation creazed by national- 
istic pride and greed which threatens the very life of the Occidental civilization 
has not brought home to the West tie lesson that an individual canrot live and 
thrive at the expense of his fellow nor a State at that of its neighbour. Japan 
is driven by the pr-de of the white races to fight them with their own weapons, 
and Turkey and Persia are following in the wake of Jepan. Europe itself 
is a divided house and it is evident that it cannot stand unless it visions itself as 
a part of an international kingdom in whick Eastern peoples are accorded their 
rightful places. Neither Europe nor America can hoodwink Asia or Africa any 
longer. ‘The entire structure—economic, religious, moral and cultural,—of the 
whole of Christendom is on the point of col.apse and the Oriental, from Angora 
to Tokyo, knows about it. Mutual help, based on friendship and respect for each 
other, alone can save both East and West alike. 

In the second article Dr. J. M. Kumarappa, an Indian patriot with Occi- 
dental training and experience, discusses the remedy as focused in the “hidden 
purpose in India’s history”. He writes about India :— 

She has a mission to perform, a mission of peace and reconciliation. She nas ever stood 
for a true and living harmony of toleration and discipline, of law and love, of restraint and 
freedom. At this age of international strife India must offer to the world her philosophy of 
life, of peace based on her conception of the spiritual unity of all human beings. If the world 
is to take cognizance of her never falling emphasis on the abiding vaues of the spirit, then . 
she must demonstrate the supericrity of her spiritial culture. And tha: is possible only when 
the masses of her people learn to live up to the high and noble ideals of her sage3 and saints] 


L—THE SOUL OF EUROPE: ITS PRESENT PLIGHT 
I have just been reading Extre- culture, who, it should be noted, 


tiecas sur lavenir de l Esprit Euro- 
péen, the report of the proceedings 
of a Congress of “ Intellectuals” 
which took place in Paris at the 
Institut de Coopération Intel- 
lectuelle (October 16-18, 1933), and 
which cannot be said to have 
aroused great public attention. 
Yet the speeches delivered on 
that occasion provide food for 
thought, and the general conclusion 
the outsider will derive therefrom 
can hardly be an optimistic one. 
The speakers, numbering nearly 
thirty, were all men of the highest 


were not there as delegates from 
their respective countries, but on 
their own responsibility Yet how 
few of them showed themselves 
entirely free from the nationalistic 
bias! Of course it might be said 
the whole debate turned on a false 
conception: why discuss the ex- 
istence and possibilities of the 
European spirit? (For want of a 
better translation we will use 
“spirit” for essrif which means 
also “ mind,” “mentality, ” 
‘‘attitude”’.) If we try to break 
zhe fetters of the national spirit 
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(and indeed it is high time that we 
should do so) why not look at once 
for the human spirit, for that which 
may make us feel one with all 
mankind? If there be people who 
are not ready to enter this vast 
community, the fact should not 
hinder us from aiming at such an 
ideal. Yet one of the speakers, 
S. de Madariaga (Spanish), actually 
said that nationalism could not be 
a bad thing, since the purpose of 
the Congress was to create 
a European nationalism! And the 
next speaker, Signor Francesco 
Coppola (Italian), declared that 
Europe could not face the dangers 
that threaten her from Asia and from 
Africa unless she stood united— 
preferably under the banner of 
Rome. This surely isa dangerous 
tendency which, I trust, few 
members of the Congress could 
have endorsed. But the tone of 
the debate remained so diplomat- 
ically polite throughout, that 
practically none of the opinions 
expressed were criticized. On the 
third day at last the French writer, 
Jules Romains, was quite outspoken: 


Politics are banned from this 
assembly ; well and good, but Academ- 
ics seem to have taken their place. 
I call Academics the art of speaking 
on any subject without committing 
oneself in troublous times.... We are 
but Pharisees if we make-believe not 
to realize that the whole problem of 
the European spirit is subordinate to 
the actual existence of “Europe” and 
that the existence of Europe can neither 
be studied, nor defined, nor become 
an object of forethought and better- 
ment if the Spirit cannot work in 
complete liberty and independence. 
What makes me uncomfortable is when 
the Intellectual (Phomme de l'esprit) 
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all of a sudden discovers that the 
barbaric rulers have come to fulfil a 
mission of the Spirit, and when he 
takes good care that the barbaric rulers 
shall be informed of this opinion, so 
that they may duly appreciate how 
very opportume it is.... 


Nearly all the speeches deserve 
analysis, but as we cannot condense 
into an article the volume of 300 
pages—not to mention the difficulty 
of rendering in English the very 
nice shades of meaning of the 
original papers, we will just pick 
out at random some opinions that 
may be worth noting for various 
reasons. The connection between 
the ideas successively expressed be- 
ing often left out, may thus remain 
obscure, even more frequently than 
is the case in the full report. 

The Chairman, Paul Valéry, the 
French poet and essayist, re 
marked in his opening speech that, 
in past centuries, a certain 
European spirit had been steadily 
growing in strength and reality, 
whereas at present that which was 
expected to unite was threatening 
to break asunder. 


Count Hermann von Keyserling 
(German), playing with abstract 
entities of his own creation, which 
we will not attempt to explain or 
paraphrase, delivered a long (19 
pages), adroit, and disquieting 
speech in defence of Hitlerism :— 


The spirit of the age is that of 
the masses; leaders of masses 
have to be lion-tamers, not spiritual 
guideg. Never hes youth shown 
a stronger vitality. The young 
do not fear death; to eat up or to be 
eaten up isall one. Their passiveness 
derives from tellurian, not spiritual 
forces. As a spiritual manifestation, 
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the reawakening of a blind ‘faith is 
superior to a blasé and dissolving intel- 
ligence. ` Spiritual imperatives should 
be obeyed, but the commands of Earth 
and Blood have an overwhelming force. 
They have too long been kept under 
by the influence of Christianity. Pre- 
War Europe, following as it did the 
teachings of the 18th century, was 
lacking in positive prospects, and her 
civilization was bound to end in de- 
humanization (life being crusked 
down under the machine etc.). We 
must rebuild. In order to rebuild, We 
put up with the present Destiny. 
Opposition or negative criticism can 
only exasperate the enmity between 
men and put traditional culture inte a 
still worse predicament. “We Eur- 
opeans are the Hands of Gad” (see The 
Travel Diary of a Philosopher). Orisn- 
tals are much more spiritual than we 
are, but not so much interested in the 
works of the Age and of the Earth. 

What pertains to politics, war, end 
economics is an expression, not of the 
Spirit, but of the lowest part of the 
human soul. The Spirit cannat change 
the specific character of such activ- 
ities; the duty of the Spirit is to embody 
spiritual values in the historical con- 
tingencies. It were a vain attempt to 
idealize politics or vice versa, to 
embody spiritual truths in public life 
(e. g., perpetual peace, disinterested 
human love). On the political plene, 
there is no such thing as Mankind; we 
find only nations at strife. 


Julio Dantas (Portuguese) expres- 
sed the view that, whereas our 
nationality is a deep and permanent 
reality, our “Europeanity” is an 
unsteady, floating and superficial 
reality. 

But surely a minority of pecple 
could already be found in the 
larger countries who feel exactly 
the reverse. 

Julien Benda (French) replied to 
I. Huizinga (Dutch) who had sug- 
gested that “ Europeanism ” should 
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receive and preserve the variety of 
European cultures: “It is an old 
fallacy ; you cannot make Europe 
urless you are ready tc give up 
some of your national peculiarities.” 
Leon Brunschwicg (French) :— 


le is characteristic of Europe that 
she was the strongest expression of the 
subordination of the “organic” sub- 
stretum to the universal Law of the 
Spirit. In a drama of Sophccles, for 
instance, Antigone- being forbidden by 
the laws of the City to pay homage to. 
her dead brother, replies to King Kreon 
that certain unwritien ¿aws oblige her 
to share love, not hatred. In the eyes 
of non-Europeans Europe generally 
stands for technique, machinery, etc. : 
“Ford versus Gandhi,” as André Sieg- 
fried aptly puts it. We should create 
a kuman, all-mankind consciousness. 


An open-minded Catholic priest, 
Father de La Brière (French), asked 


if the elements we all consider as 
superior are truly European. Do 
they not rather belong to a universal, 
just human, culture? Ne doubt the 
part played by Europe in fixing such 
elements remains an important one. 
Besides, there are really several 
Europes, at least as meny és there are 
ethnic groups to be found on the 
Continent, and they all possess families 
out of Europe proper; these look up 
tc Europe as endowed with a certain 
moral supremacy. European Christianity 
has been instrumental in transporting, 
ae or widenirg certain ideas 
s. g., the international law of the Red 
Cross ). 


Count Te eleki (Hungarian) be- 
lieves in educational effort, Scout- 
ing for instance. The State has 
taken possession of the Nation to 
an excessive degree. More impor- 
tance should be given te countries 
which make a sort of transitional 
borderland between the several. 
Europes. 
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Denis Parodi (French) replied 
that— 
education is a favourite instrument of 
all those who wish to destroy the old 
European spirit and to form narrow 
and exclusive nationalisms. Perhaps 
the divergent forces may sooner than 
we think be brought to acknowledge 
themselves powerless and to harmonize 
in mutual respect, just as the idea of 
religious freedom was born of the 
impossibility of vanquishing adverse 
faiths. The European spirit would 
thus prove to be a sort of negative 
entity. i 

Jean Cantacuzène (Rumanian 
—since deceased) having observed 
that, in his experience, students 
were now far more steady, moral, 
and eager to learn than in the 
years immediately after the war, 
education was again referred to as 
a potent means of betterment, and 
J- Duhamel (French) remarked that 
Europe meant nothing to the man 
in the street ; here then was a task 
for educators. 

Aldous Huxley (English) showed 
that many “systems” such as 
Freudism, Behaviorism, etc., are 
really anti-intellectual and easily 
become subservient to Nationalism. 
Sound logic would destroy this 
anti-intellectualism ; but the masses 
can only accept such logic when 
embodied in great works of art, 
and these are not produced io 
order. Our present age is essen- 
tially vulgar, the language itself is 
becoming corrupt. 

William Martin ( Swiss—since 
deceased) :— 

Nationalism is a quite modern 
phenomenon, a sort of intolerant neo- 
paganism. Nothing could be more 
absurd than the widespread confusian 
between nationality and language. 


Men do not hate each other when they 
know each other. Educators should 
be appealed to, intellectuals must fight 
nationalism, they mast attack it on the 
intellectual plane. 


Emilio Bodrero (Italtan) :— 

Ancient Greece had conceived the 
idea of the superior Man, but never 
actually produced the type. He came 
to life in Rome, in the Christian world, 
in the Renaissance. Nowadays I see 
men intoxicated with nationalism and 
others with internationalism, but no- 
where can I find any enthusiasts for 
Humanity. 

Salvador de Madariaga ( Spanish ) 
defined the European spirit as 
specially acquisitive, and consider- 
ed nationalism and capitalism as 
essential to the development of the 
individual. 

Francesco Coppoia (Italian) ad- 
mitted— 


that Europe has an uncomfortable 
conscience ; she feels no longer so sure 
that her existence and her domination 
over the whole world are quite legit- 
imate. She wages wars of conquest 
with an official ideology that purports 
to be anti-imperialistic and pacific. 
Now the young in every country de- 
mand an ideology that shall corres- 
pond to reality. Rome alone can once 
more recover the lost harmony, just as 
she once absorbed the Christian move- 
ment [or danger] which came from 
the East {Communism of course is 
implied]. Unification must take place, 
if not by an act of reason, then by 
sheer force, by the superior strength of 
one of the components. 


Viggo Broendal (Danish):— 


A war-time régime (martial law, 
press censorship etc.) Las been resumed 
in many countries. Intellectuals are 
persecuted, ideas are falsely distorted. 
No national superiority is absolute. 
The Nation should be regarded as an 
intermediate stage between the Individ- 
ual and Mankind. 
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J. Benda ( French ):— 


The old notions of Liberty, Equality 
and worse still, Truth, are now regar- 
ded as obsolete. Not to speak of other 
countries, we have in France a political 
party (Action Française ). according 
to whose tenets Truth shall be waat 
national interest requires that it should 
be! It has found many admirers in 
Italy. 

F. Coppola (italian) :— 

Do not believe that dictators impose 
themselves. They are loved, trey 
embody the yearnings of their peop_es. 


The above summary, though of 
course incomplete, gives, I think, a 
fair idea of the exchange of opinions 
and of the various levels of thought 
which theri found expression. It 
must have been greatly disconcert- 
ing to the French and British 
members of the Congress to per- 
ceive national prejudice and polit- 
ical authority so often peeping 
through the loftiest idealism. Per- 
haps the French contributions gave 
the same impression to the foreign 
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members. But even in France,’ 
public »pinion has taken an alarm- 
ing turn in the last fev7 months. 
What is fascism in fact, if not 
always in name, is becoming 
loud and may take tke upper hand 
through sheer forze of arms. 


For zhe remainder of the sitting, 
the Congress was occupied in the 
elaboration of an incernational 
“Sociezy for European Studies” 
which “shall study questions of an 
intelleztual order, ard, particularly 
through personal intercourse be- 
tween its members, shall promote 
in Europe a clearer consciousness 
of the unity of European culture”. 


The declaration :s a mild one. 
“Academics” are likely to reign 
supreme in the transact:ons of the 
rew Society, and it -s to be regret- 
ted that this very distinguished 
élite cf intellectuals did not take 
the opportunity of their meeting 
to commit themselves to some 
rather more drastic action. 

J. B. 


IL—A PLEA FOR CULTURAL READJUSTMENT 


The surest test of the greatness 
of a nation is its literature; for 
literature is the embodifmnent of a 
nation’s intellect, the depository of 
its wisdom and the sanctuary of 
its spirit. Judged by this standard, 
where does India stand among the 
cultured nations of the world? 
Abbé Dubois declared:— 


India is the world’scradle ; thénce it 
isthat thatcommon mother, in sending 
forth her children even to the utmost 
West, has bequeathed to us the legacy 
of her language, her laws, her morals, 
her literature and her religion. Manu 


inspired Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek and 
Roman legislation, and his spirit per- 
meates the whole economy of our 
Europ2an laws. 

Even in the realm of speculative 
thought, India has held her own. 
In fact, Indian philosophy is so com- 
prehensive that counterparts of 
all systems of European philosophy 
are to be found ir it. Every shade 
of op-nion, every mode of thought, 
avery school cf philosophy has, 
says Dr. Alexandzr Duf, not only 
found expression ir the philosophi- 
cal writings of the Hindus but 
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received its full development. And 
if it is true that a great nation 
alone can produce great philos- 
ophers or complete systems of 
philosophy, the ancient Indians 
may without hesitation be pro- 
nounced to have been the greatest 
nation, ancient or modern. 

When we turn our attention to 
Sanskrit as a language, we are told 
that it is the real source of those 
dialects of Europe known as toe 
Indo-European languages. Their 
lingual affinity is so great that 
many scholars are led to claim a 
common racial origin for the 
peoples speaking them. Even 
those who deny such racial kinship 
are forced nevertheless to conclude 
that they all must have had at 
least a relationship of mind, a com- 
mon culture. While from Sanskrit, 
the mother of all Indo-European 
languages, were derived the orig- 
inal roots and those essentially 
necessary words which form the 
basis of all those dialects, Sanskrit 
literature is the channel through 
which Indian philosophy and 
learning flowed towards the West, 
and, fertilizing the new and fresh 
ideas available there, produced 
such famous thinkers as Homer, 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, Zeno, . Virgil and numerous 
others. Is it any wonder then 
that Prof. Heeren maintains that 
India is the source from which 
not only the rest of Asia but the 
whole world derived their knowl- 
edge and religion ? 

Since our literature is the pro- 
duct of India’s mental activity 
extending over a period of at least 
three thousand years, it embraces 
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practically every subject of human 
interest, and contains an accumula- 
tion of incalculabl2 and priceless 
material. Such intellectual vivacity 
could not, but exert immense in- 
fluence ovér the mental life of 
other nations far beyond the 
boundaries of India. No one, of 
course, questions India’s glorious 
past and her ancient learning. That 
which deeply concerns us is the 
place of Modern India in the world 
of culture. The most marked 
feature of the intellectual life of 
Modern India is the paucity of 
original thought and creative 
activity. And this, in view of our 
inestimable literary heritage, is 
most humiliating. In fact, the 
intellectual sterility of Modern 
India, her pitiful inability to con- 
tribute new and valuable ideas in 
the realms of literature and art, 
science and religion, and the dearth 
of noble ideals have made her a 
thing of shame anda derision in the 
eyes of the cultured nations of the 
world. 

If Modern India is barren of 
high aspirations and creative 
ideals, if she suffers from intel- 
lectual poverty and inertia, is the 
cause far to seek? By adopting 
foreign culture and ignoring her 
own, has she not lost touch with 
her real source of life and intel- 
lectual vigour? Indeed, by cutting 
off this source of vitality, she has 
reduced herself to a life of cultural 
parasjtism in the very country 
which is the home of learning 
itself. This mental deterioration 
is certainly most debasing. And 
therefore our greatest concern 
must necessarily be, not material 
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want—bad as it is; not even 
political subjection—degrading as 
that is; but cultural poverty. Ata 
time suchas this when weare giving 
serious thought to the problems of 
reorganizing all our nation-building 
institutions, we can illafford to 
ignore this terrible state of our 
intellectual degeneracy. And che 
task of cultural readjustment must 
therefore be viewed by our leaders 
as most pressing and urgent. 

If our education is to be truly 
Indian, it must be so reorganized 
as to develop the racial traits in 
each child till it makes him 4 per- 
fect incarnation of the spirit of the 
race. Hence our first aim in eGuca- 
tional reconstruction must be to 
meet the need of providing the 
children of India with a culture 
that is the product of India’s own 
thought and creation. Only a 
knowledge of the great thoughts 
and ideas found in Sanskrit litera- 
ture will generate in the minds: of 
our youth a proud and living faith 
in their Motherland, and help them 
incidentally io get rid of their 
inferiority complex. Such a 
cultural foundation is necessary to 
enable them not only to take a 
legitimate pride in thein own intel- 
lectual aristocracy but also to 
assimilate to greater advantage the 
best in western culture. Further, 
it must be noted that Sanskrit 
learning is necessary and invalu- 
able for the preservation of our 
national or cultural individyality. 
Hitherto we have sadly overlcoked 
the psychological fact that the 
individuality of a nation consists 
in its mass of tradition and histor- 
ical memories. This principle is 
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most beautifully expressed by the 
poet Tagore. He po:nts out :— 

The physical orzanization of the 
race has certain vital memories which 
are persistent, and which fashion its 
nose and eyes in a particular shape, 
regulate its stature and deal with the 
pigment of its skir. In the ideal of 
the race there also rur, memories that 
remain constant or, in the case of alien 
mixture, come back repeatedly even 
ater the lapse of long intervals, 
These are the compelling forces that 
secretly and inevitably fashion the 
fature of a people and give charac- 
teristic shape to its civilization. 

If this be so, is iz not of para- 
mount importance that the main 
lines of a people’s education should 
te determined by the inner life, 
character and predisposition of the 
nation? 

Since it is the living conscious- 
ness of the race’s past ideals and 
achievements which differentiate 
one cultural grcup from another, 
it is imperative that such historical 
traditions and ideals should be 
made to form the intellectual 
equipment of not only every stu- 
dent but also every uncultured 
member of the race. If education 
is to realize this end, it must take 
full account of the genius and 
civilization of the people and the 
environment which influences them, 
just as surely as it must take 
account of the inborn qualities. 
Further, it must reise Sanskrit and 
the vernaculars to their lost but 
legitimate place in our scheme of 
studies. Though the Indian ver- 
naculars are diverse, yet Sanskrit is 
not only the source of most of 
them but the fountair. head of the 
social and religious calture which 
inspires and sustains them. Be- 
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cause the vernacular literatures 
contain, though it be in a limited 
measure, the supreme ethical and 
spiritual wisdom of the saints and 
sages of India, it has been possible 
to spread a common culture amcng 
the teeming millions of India. 
And now in order to develop the 
vernaculars to meet the demands 
of the present age, Sanskrit must 
be popularized. For, if the vernac- 
ulars are to be re-enforced, if their 
capacity to form abstract, scientific 
and literary terms is to be 
strengthened, the necessary ele- 
ment must be taken, as Tagore 
points out, from Sanskrit. Only 
when the vernaculars are thus 
re-enforced will they be in a posi- 
tion to respond to the need of the 
higher stages of study. 

Besides its value in strengthen- 
ing the vernaculars to meet modern 
demands of expression, a study of 
Sanskrit literature is important 
for promoting Indian national 
unity. The great thoughts con- 
tained in them would, if popular- 
ized, serve as a powerful antidote 
for our modern narrowness, ex- 
clusiveness and bigotry. Educa- 
tion must not only make each 
child esteem and prize as invalu- 
able the privilege of being a mem- 
ber of this race but also contribute 
to the promotion of social solidar- 
ity. The cultural dualism of 
Modern India, brought about by 
the present system of education, is 
not conducive to social harmony 
and well-being. By practically 
severing the intellectual element of 
the nation from the historic trad- 
itions of Indian development, it has 
deprived us of that unifying influ- 
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ence which free nations draw from 
the living consciousness of their 
past achievements. And naturally, 
therefore, our contemporary intel- 
lectual life has become incongru- 
ous and fult of conflicting tenden- 
cies. The literary classes have 
been successfully divorced from 
the illiterate masses, so much so, 
that to-day it would be difficult to 
find anywhere on earth a class of 
people so different in outlook from 
their own masses as the typical 
product of this educational system. 
Since the masses receive their 
intimate ideas and images, not 
from Burke and Shakespeare, 
Hume and Mill, but . from the 
Vedas and the Puranas, from the 
writings of Kabir and Kalidasa, it 
has, in fact, made the natural 
irrigation of culture well-nigh 
impossible. Similarly, it has di- 
vorced the husband from the wife 
in thought and outlook. In most 
cases they live on two different 
social and intellectual planes. The 
language, ideals, beliefs and acts of 
the one are quite foreign to the 
other. But the real foundation of 
a well-regulated life is cultural 
unity. Therefore not merely 
for social. cohesion but also for 
national solidarity, a common cul- 
ture is essential. It is, in fact, 
even more important for national 
unity than a common language or 
religion or racial origin. If educa- 
tion is to weld together the masses 
and the classes, the husband and 
the wife, if it is to unify the dif- 
ferent races and the various Prov- 
inces, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to make a Study of national 
literature, aná of the vernaculars, 
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an essential pert of Indian educa- 
tion with ancient Sanskrit culture 
the very basis of such an educa- 
tion. ‘Professcr Max Miller de- 
clared :— 

If I were to ask myself ‘from what 
literature we hare in Europe, — we 
who have been nurtured amost 2x- 
clusively on the thoughts of the Greeks 
and the Romans and of one Semttic 
race, the Jewisa. — may dcaw that 
corrective whica is most wanted in 
order to make our inner life more 
perfect, more =zomprehensive, more 
universal, in fact. more truly human, 
a life, not for this life alone, but 2 
transfigured anc eternal life. again I 
should point to India. 

This and suck other well-consider- 
ed statements tesed on a krowledge 
of the evolution of Indian culture, 
lead one to th= conclusion tkat 
there is a hidden purpose in India’s 
history. She kas a mission to per- 
form, a mission of peace and re 
conciliation. She has ever stood 
for a true and living harmony of 
toleration and discipline, of law 
and love of res:raint and freedom. 
In this age of international strife 
India must offer to the world her 
philosophy of Hie, of peace based 
on her conception of the spiritual 
unity of all human beings. If the 
world is to tak2 cognizanc2 of Ler 
never-failing eamphasis on the 
abiding values of the spirit, 
then she must demonstrate the 
superiority of her spiritual culture. 
And that is possible only when the 
masses of her p2ople learn to live 
up to the high end noble ideals of 
her sages and saints. 

In order, therefore, to make the 
best in our culznre available to the 
peoples of the West, it is essential 
to revive Sanskrit learring and 


make it widespread in India first. 
Our schools and colleges must real- 
ly become saturated with our own 
indigenous culture. Ther: cur seats 
of learning must be so organized 
as to enable them to extend the in- 
tellectual hospitality of the country 
to the research scholars af the West 
who are eager to come to India to 
specialize in Oriental learning, and 
to study Indian culture at its very 
source. But unfortunately no ad- 
equate facilities have been provided 
for them and, whet is worse, for 
want of such centres of Indian 
culture our own students are even 
now obliged to go to the London 
School of Oriental Studies to learn 
Sanskrit, Indian Literature and 
Indian Philosophy, the very sub- 


_jects for which India ought to be 


the greatest research centre in the 
world. We cannot long continue 
in this state of intellectual bank- 
ruptcy and remain as outcastes, 
deprived of ‘our place among the 
cultured peoples of the world. 
India has hada glorious past and 
her future is not without promise. 
But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the promise of the future 
depends on the education of the 
young in the true ideals and trad- 
itions of the race. In whatever 
way we Indianize education, it must 
be so as to revive our cu:ture, and 
make Indian life seem as sublime 
as any the world has ever seen. 
It must make it possible for India 
to resume her place among the 
nations, not as a competitor in 
material production, but as a 
teacher of all that belongs to a 
true and radiant civilization. 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 


CHRIST AND KRISHNA 


[ J. Frank Reed of the Missouri (U. S. A.) Wesleyan College and Garrett 
Biblical Institute interprets in his own way two religious symbols. If we add that 
both Christ and Krishna are universal principles of Life imprisoned in the temples 
of flesh we will come still nearer to the aim which our contributor has in mind— 
bringing closer the Hindu and the Christian in the common service of man. The 
Divine in Man, Christ or Krishna, Ahuramazda or Avalokiteshwara, suffers the 
crucifixion because of Its own sacrifice to illumine the man of flesh ; It also enjoys 
the Bliss, Ananda, which that same sacrifice begets.—Ens. ] 


Yes, 1 am here, alive, at this 
moment, in this world. Of that I 
can have no doubt. Am I not con- 
scious and, being conscious, can I 
doubt that I exist? I must say, 
with Descartes, Cogtto ergo sum. 

How to take this life of mine, 
then—that is my question. 

How I shall take it depends on 
what I conclude its nature is, on 
what it seems to me this world is 
at heart. 

Men have frequently packed 
their feeling for and understanding 
of life into a symbol. Symbols are 
rich in meaning. All the deeper 
and more significant reactions of a 
race or greater community of men 
are reflected in the symbols they 
adopt. To study their symbols is 
to learn their interpretation of the 
life that is the common inheritance 
of mankind. 

Here are two symbols, Christ 
and Krishna, one belonging to 
Europe and America, the other to 
India. What do they say about 
life? How would they advise men 
to take it ? 

The Christ symbol reveals to us 
a man dying in agony upon a cross. 
The trunk of his body lined up 
against the trunk of the cross, his 
arms outstretched against its 
branching arms, nails through his 
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hands and feet, a crown of thorns 
upon his head, blood dripping from 
his brow, a wound in his side, he 
is the picture of uttermost, un- 
endurable pain. 

I have in my possession a print 
purchased for an anna in India at 
a bazaar in an inland town. It 
shows a lotus flower floating on the 
surface of the primeval sea and 
standing erect on the flower is the 
character that represents the sa- 
cred syllable Om, shaped something 
like the Arabic figure 3. Standing 
within the lotus flower and looking 
out through the sacred symbol are 
the dark-skinned Vishnu (of whom 
Krishna was an Incarnation) and 
his consort Luxmi. Both are dressed 
in garments of rare beauty and wear 
a profusion of the ornaments so 
dear to every Indian heart. Luxmi’s 
left hand rests in the right hand of 
Vishnu, her right arm is around 


‚his waist while his left arm lightly 


surrounds her shoulders. Behind 
their heads is a golden radiance in 
the beams of which are seen the 
presiding deities of an ordered 
cosmos. The picture is entitled 
Ananta Lila, Eternal Play. 

Those who accept this picture 
as correct, as rightly setting forth 
the nature of life and the world, 
obviously see things differently 
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from those whose uncerstanding 
of things is represented by the 
Cross. Can we come closer to the 
difference to hear what the two 
peoples have to say? i 

The Christ symbol seems to be 
saying: Life is terribly serious; it 
must be lived with great earnest- 
ness ; care must be takea to follow 
in the right wey; see the tragedy 
that comes from indifference and 
wrong-doing, the pair that is 
necessary to return man to his 
proper course, zhe love that endur- 
es the pain that man may be re- 
deemed from tre consequences of 
his own folly. 

Certain fixed convictions lie be- 
hind this advic2 a3 to tie way to 
take life. Life, it is felt. has a 
meaning. There is a purpose in 
events. An end is being achieved, 
a glorious, happy end for man ard 
for the Power that guies in all 
things. Because of this ənd lize 
takes on significanze. BLt men are 
stupid and wicked; ther fail and 
involve others in failure; they 
would come shart of the erd were 
there no saviour wo, at the cost of 
great personal sufferirg, opens 
their eyes and puts their feet again 
on the path thaz leads to. the goal. 
The existence of the saviour reveals 
what is at the heart of the universe. 
It is love. ` 

The Krishna symbol seems to.be 
saying: Life consists of form and 
colour and beauty; it app2ars on 
the surface of the real; at the 
. heart of it is z lover amd hit be- 
loved ; from the:r playfulness there 
springs a cosmos; life is not seri- 
ous; it comes forth in sport; 
beneath it, witain it, is the real, 


the significant; find that, but as 
for life do not become attached 
to it. 

Who is right, the Ind-an or the 
man of the West? Does Life move 
on towards an end, an end which 
men would miss were it not for the 
loving, costly self-givirg of the 
Eternal, or is the appearance that 
it thus moves on only ar. illusion ? 
Is life the great decefver, ever 
holding out a joy that stirs the 
seeker after good, giving him faith 
and hope and courage, leading him 
on until the grave is reached and 
emptiness or else a new beginning 
as a soul reborn, subject to the old 
deception? Is the highest good of 
man attained through life or apart 
from life? Is there a perfect 
truth, a perfect goodness, 
a perfect beauty to be attained 
by man via life and by grace 
of the active agents of an eternal 
love, or is there rather for the spirit 
of man the ineffable bliss of an 
unending peace gained through 
separation from life znd the immer- 
sion of the self in the real ? 

Better than an attempt to test 
the validity of these divergent 
interpretations of lize is the obser- 
vation that the Christ symbol 
enshrines a preachment_to which 
the light-hearted, active, life-loving 
West feels obliged to listen while 
the Vishnu symbol serves -he needs 
of the serious-minded, contempla- 
tive, world-weary East. Each tells 
its own constituency to be the 
opposite from what it is. Busy, 
thoughtless Westerners. whose 
native, pagan spirit best ex- 


presses itself in the brightness 


and gaiety of an Easter or a 
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Christmas festival, need to be re- 
minded that existence calls for 
serious and thoughtful considera- 
tion of pain and its meaning, while 
Easterners, given to preoccupation 
with pain, require that the beauty 
and goodness of life be shown to 
them. Vishnu in sport, from sheer 
joie de vivre, performs an endless 
round of acts of loving-kindness. 
Yet each symbol registers the 
conviction of its own protagonists 
upon the question of the locus of 
man’s highest good. To the West 
this locus is still in life ; to the East 
it is still beyond life. 

Taken all in all, therefore, the 
Christian and the Vaishnava way 
of taking life, especially if tbe 


latter receives a Vedantist 
emphasis, remain different and 
irreconcilable. Yet, if the Chris- 


tian will heed his Christ, though 
inclined top levity he will tend to 
become of d sober mind, and if the 
Vaishnava will heed his Vishnu in 
any form, though inclined to be 
over-serious he will tend to become 
cheerful, and the two, Christian and 
Vaishnava, though continuing to 
have opposite convictions on the 
ultimate abiding-place of value, 
will approximate to one another’s 
spirit in their conduct of the daily 
round. Should they, then, not 
aim more and more to meet in 
common, earnest, helpful, loving 
service of all mankind ? 


J. FRANK REED 


Chréstos meant in the Temple vocabulary of the pagans a disciple on 


probation, a candidate for hierophantship. 
through initiation, long trials, and suffering, and had been 


When he had attained - to this 
anointed” (i.e. 


“rubbed with oil ” as were Initiates and even idols of the Gods, as the last 
touch of ritualistic observance), His name was changed into Christos, the 
“ purified”, in esoteric or mystery language. In mystic Symbology, indeed, 
Christes, or Christos, meant that the “ Way ”, the Path, was already trodden and 
the goal reached ; when the fruits of the arduous labour, uniting the personality 
of evanescent clay with the, indestructible INDIVIDUALITY, transformed it thereby 
into the immortal Eco. “At the end of the Way stands the Chréstés ”, the 
Purifier, and the union once accomplished, the Chrestos, the “man of Sorrow A 
_ became Christos himself. Paul, the Initiate, knew this, and meant this precisely, 
when he is made to say, in bad translation: “I travail in birth again until Christ 
be formed in you” (Gal. iv. 19), the true rendering of which is ......... ‘until 
ye form the Christos within yourselves”. But the profane who knew only that 
Chréstés was in some way connected with priest and prophet, and knew nothing 
about the hidden meaning of Christos, insisted, as did Lactantius and Justin 
Martyr, on being called Chréstians instead of Chrsitians. Every good individual, 
therefore, may find Christ in his “ inner man” as Paul expresses it ( Ephes. iii. 
16,17), whether he be Jew, Mussulman, Hindu, or Christian. 


—H. P. BLAVATSKY, Glossary. 


TEE SCIENCE OF HINDU POLITY 
SOME OLD IDEAS FOR THE PRESENT SITUATION 


[ Achintya Mukherjee, B.A. B.L., is lawyer by profession, but is greatly 
interested in journclism.: This article has more than historical interest; its 


implications give it a practical value; 


it nae a message for the maker of a 


constitution for the India of to-morrow.—Enps. 


The nature of civilisation of 
every nation is of a type of its own 
and has its conspicuous elements 
peculiar to itself. These peculiar- 
ities are ingrained in the nation. 
Eon after eon of different types of 
civilisations might pass over one 
nation and shed their telling in- 
fluence on the make of the nation, 
but this admixture of different 
civilisations is never so strong as 
to completely wipe out that basic 
element, that pristine mould of the 
nation. 

Every nation with its advance in 
civilisation builds up a polity of its 
own, which reflects its own distinc- 
tive type of culture. This nation 
too was born in the wake of its 
own political philosophy, grew 
under its all-permeating influence 
and carries to-day its indelible im- 
pressin its aspira-ions, inclinations, 
customs and activities. 

At the present morfient many 
complex questions are calling forth 
a complete recasting of the polit- 
ical system of the world. There 
is the problem of Labour and 
Capital which hzs given the shock 
of its life to the body-politic of the 
world. There is the nightmare of 
economic stagnation which has 
left the politicians of all lands 
bewildered. There is that clarion 
call of Demos for power which is 
taking its toll of time-worn mon- 


archies. In the midst of it all India 
has to find her own solution in her 
venture at Reforms. But whatever 
Reforms are introduced to meet the 
present problems, these Reforms must 
needs be congenial to the nature 
of the political evolution of the 
nation. The problems of govern- 
ment are more or less the same in 
all climes, but we cannot remodel 
the universe and cast it in one 
mould, nor can we plant one type 
of civilisation on another and bring 
out a product tc suit our own 
choice. It is bound to fail like the 
man-made creatures of Dr. Moreau 
—that supreme parody on Man’s 
experiments at creation, the out- 
come of the prolific pen of H. G. 
Wells. 

When we taink of opening a 
new era in the whole political 
fabric of the country, a study of 
the real nature of the political 
evolution of the people is as much 
of importance to-day as the family 
history of a patient is to his phys- 
ician. r 

THE ARYAN CONCEPTION OF 
KINGSHIP 


The Indians of the present day 
have somehow or other got into 
their heads that the Hindu idea of 
kingship is co-equal to Divinity, the 
king being a sort of projection of 
the Divine Shakti—a supreme being 
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self-evolved out of the Divinity, 
above all laws and ruling the realm 
by the right of his Divine birth. 
Tf on the other hand we choose to 
read the ancient books with a view 
to studying the political philosophy 
of the people, we find that one idea 
stands out throughout, viz., that 
from the first introduction of king- 
ship in the body-politic of India, 
the king was elected by the Aristoc- 
racy of Intellect, and though the 
Shastras clothed the king with a 
spectacular divinity, the Aryans 
never gave the king any Divine 
Right over the subjects. As early 
as the Rig Veda (X. 124, 8) we 
find mention of subjects choosing 
their own king, and by the time 
the Aryan civilisation reached the 
stage of the Mahabharata it was 
the recognised system of Aryan 
constitution. The Raja Dharma 
Anusasana Section of the Shank 
Parva mentions in full detail the 
qualities which are to be sought 
in the king for election. In the 
Aryan polity, Danda Neeti, Consti- 
tutional Law of the land, was 
placed above everything, and the 
king was merely the officer ad- 
ministering this science of polity 
for the benefit of the people. 

The king on his election was to 
take an oath of allegiance to the 
path of righteousness, to maintain 
the religion inculcated in the 
Vedas, to look upon all creatures 
with an equal eye, and further to 
swear that he would maintain the 
duties laid down in the Science of 
Polity and never act with caprice. 
(Sec. lix, Sl. 105-7) 

The Aryans clothed 
king with responsibilities, 


their 
the 


sovereign’s supreme duty being 
protection of his subjects. It is said 
that the sin incurred by neglecting 
for a single day to protect his 
subjects is so grave that it cannot 
be atoned for by a thousand years’ 
suffering in hell. (Sec. Ixxi, Sl. 26 ) 
This was not a mere pious wish of 
the Aryan lawgivers. The laws 
assert that :— 

Of all kingly duties there is no 
other eternal duty more obligatory 
than the protection of the subject. 
(Sec. Ivii, SL 41) 

Such is the conception of king- 
ship under which the Indians have 
developed as a nation. We are 
hearing much to-day about the 
“ safeguards” for the protection of 
the interests of the ruling class. 
We do not find in the Aryan Con- 
stitution any safeguard to protect 
the interests of the rulers. In it 
the ruler before he could aspire to 
be a ruler had to merge his in- 
dividuality in the interests of his 
subjects. The only safeguard of 
the ruler, is the spontaneous love 
of the subjects for the king. It has 
been stated in the Books :— 

Among the six citadels, indeed 
among every kind of citadel, that 
which consists in the willing service 
and love of the subjects is ‘the most 
impregnable. (Sec. lvi, SI. 43) 


THE PEOPLE'S RIGHT TO 
PROTECTION 


The Aryan Constitution was not 
content with only making it 
obligatory on the king to protect 
his subjects; it went so far as to 
make kingship co-extensive with 
the capacity of the king to protect 
his subjects. Thus we see that this 
ancient system gave the subjects a 
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constitutional right to set up a new 
and competent king, “when the 
ruler became incompetent to give 
proper protecticn to the people,” 
and the Shastres have commended 
“the powerful subiect, of whatever 
caste he might Eappen to be, who 
succeeds in procecting the people 
by righteously wielding the Rod of 
Chastisement, when robbers raise 
their heads and an admixture of 
orders begins tc taxe place”. The 
lawgivers demand: “What need 
is there of a king who is not 
competent to grant protection?” 
(Sec. lxxviii, Sl. 35-43) ` 

Efficient protection of the subject 
being the supreme responsibility of 
the king, Aryan Polity made him 
responsible for all losses that the 
subject might ircur in consequence 
of burglaries anj robberies. It was 
ordained that 


if on account of inefficiency of the 
administration the subjects incur any 
loss and if the king fails to restore the 
subject the wealth that has been stolen 
by thieves, he shauld compensate the 
injured man from his own treasury or 
with money obtained from his officers. 
(Sec. lxxv, SI. 10) 


It will be interesting for the 
politicians to note that this effective 
measure was adopted by Emperor 
Shah Jehan witt great success, as 
observed by Mar ouchi, the Venetian 
physician at the ccurt of Emperor 

~Aurangzeb, who stated in his 
valuable memoirs that by render- 
ing the city magistrates , and 
governors accour.table for all losses 
incurred by the subjects in con- 
sequence of robberies, the Emperor 
cleared the councry of robbers. We 
wonder what wold be the fate of 


the much-eulogised department 
entrusted by the State with the 
protection of the lives and prop- 
erties of the subjects if this 
system were in practice to-day. It 
is no recompense to tke robbed 
subjects to be told that robberies 
and burglaries are on the increase 
in consequence of the economic 
troubles. Since the days of Rob 
Roy all people know the primeval 
cause of robberies—the Law of 
Need and the Law of Might. When 
the lawmakers are deeply con- 
cerned as to the safeguards for the 


“ protection of the interests of the 


ruling class, the subjects have a 
right to ask what safeguards 
they can expect for the protection 
of their elementary rights of 
security of their lives and prop- 
erty. 

CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 


It has been seriously contended 
that India is used to a patriarchal 
form of monarchy and never knew 
of the constitutional form, which 
is a Western product, and it is 
questioned if the latter system is 
at all suitable for the soil. A study 
of the ancient Aryan Polity leaves 
no room for doubt that this nation 
was used to Constitutional Monar- 
chy from its earliest days. 

From the frequent use of signif- 
icant words like Vidatha, Sabha 
and Semiti, in the Rig Veda (x. 71, 
10.), in reference to assemblies 
for secular, religious and war 
purposes, Prof. Lüdwig came to 
the conclusion that the word Sabha 
referred to the Assembly of 
Brahmins and Mazhabans, while 
the word Samiii referred to the 
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Assembly of the People. In the 
period of the Mahabharata, it is 
certain that Constitutional Monar- 
chy was thoroughly well establish- 
ed and we find rules of classifica- 
tion of members of the assembly of 
counsellors, the formation of the 
Ministry and distribution of port- 
folios. There was no elective system 
in those days, the members of the 
assembly of counsellors being 
nominated by the king, but the 
number of members from each 
class or caste was fixed bv the 
Constitutional Law of the Realm, 
Danda Neeti. 

The assembly of counsellors was 
composed of four Brahmins, eight 
Kshatriyas, twenty-one Vaisyas, 
three Shudras and one member 
of the Soota caste. (Sec. Ixxxv, 
7,12) 

We see from this composition 
that all the main classes were 


represented according to their 
importance in the realm and 
not according to their per- 
centage in the population. The 


Shudras undoubtedly formed the 
bulk of the population but had 
only three representatives; the 
Brahmins, their supreme culture 
and position in society notwith- 
standing, had only four members, 
the Kshatriyas who formed the rul- 
ing class had only eight members, 
while the Vaisyas who had the 
greatest stake in the realm had 21 
representatives and the Artisans, 
whose number in that period must 
have been quite insignificant, still 
were given a seat in view of the 
public utility of their calling. The 
purpose of administration being 
the common good of the nation as 


a whole, and not merely to secure 
the separate interest of each class, 
the country smoothly advanced in 
progress under this system and did 
not give birth to any separate class 
interest. 

In the formation of the Ministry, 
the Aryan Polity did not take any 
consideration of ,class or caste and 
that for very sound reasons. The 
ministry was composed of five 
ministers with a prime minister 
who was the king’s preceptor. 
(Sec. Ixxxiii, Sl. 1820) These 
ministers were in charge of the 
different portfolios and as they 
were the heads of all the 
affairs of the State, the supreme 
concern of the lawgivers was for 
their fitness for the offices that 
were to be left in their charge. It 
was laid down as a standing rule 
for nomination of ministers that— 

Ministers should be appointed in 
offices for which they are fit and 
should possess such qualifications as 
are needed for their respective occupa- 
tions. (Sec. cxix, SI. 3-7) 

There is another aspect of the 
Aryan Constitution which calls for 
careful consideration when we 
think of introducing reforms in the 
present system. The Lawgivers 
never approved of arbitrary rule 
and we do not find any power 
given to the ruler to veto the 
counsels of the representatives. It 


is definitely stated for the guidance —_ 


of the rulers :— 


That, king is obeyed in the world, 
who having listened to the counsels of 
wisdom accepts them abandoning his 
own opinion. The king who does not 
listen to the counsels in opposition to 
his own views contravenes the duties 
of the Kshatriyas. 
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And that eternal trath of all 
monarchies is reiterated :— 

The rash king who disregarding 
the injunctions of the Sacred Books of 
the Constitution, acts wit» kigh-hand- 
edness in the kingdom, véry soon meats 
with destruction. (Sec. xciii, Sl. 
28-32 ) 

Such are the ideals on which 
this nation has been nuctvred from 
its birth. 

APPOINTMENTS IN 3TATE 
SERVICE, 

The interest of the people being 
the sole concern of the lawgivers, 
they were very keen cn a proper 
selection of the officers of the 
State, and as such all appcintments 
were strictly according to fitness. 
There was notning, ag in the 
present system of adnitristration, 
in the way of a reserved number of 
appointments for any Class accord- 
ing to the percentage of popila- 
tion. It has been stated :— 

There is no treasure mote valuable 
to the king than the civil service 
composed of properly selected ser- 
vants. (Sec. lvi, Sl. 34) 

It was laid down as the principle 
underlying appointments in State 
Service i 

The ruler who wishes to achieve 


success should never appoint servants 
in situations highe- than th2y deserve. 
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The foolish ruler who transgressing 
this law appoints servants in cffices for 
which they are not fit fails to gratify 
the people. (Sec. cxix, SL 6-7) 

To enable the rulers to select 
preper men the Books set forth 
the characteristic qualifications 
necessary for the different branches 
of the administration. Thus we 
see that for appointments in the 
Judiciary it was laid down :— 

For hearing complaints and an- 
swers,to disputants the rulers should 
appoint persons possessed of wisdom 
and a knowledge of the affairs of the 
world, for the State rea'ly rests upon 
a proper administration of Justice. 
( Sec. cxix, SL 3. 7) 

It is not the purpose of these 
paragraphs to set forth any scheme 
of Reforms, nor are they intended as 
a criticism of any of the schemes 
that have been suggested from 
different quarters. As indicated at 
the outset, the only purpose of 
publication of these lines is to place 
before the reader an idea of the 
line of thought of the Aryans upon 
the questions which are in the 
melting pot to-day. The history of 
the world if it has taught anything 
has taught that—What is good for 
one land at some time is not al- 
ways good for all climes in all 
ages, l 

ACHINTYA MUKHERJEE 


THE NEXT STEP FOR MAN 


[ The modern man should search the soul—this is the theme of these two 
articles one by an Englishman, the other by an American.—Enps.] 


L—SPIRITUAL DISHARMONY IN MODERN MAN 
[George Godwin is the author of Cain: The Future of Crime, Discovery 


and other books.—Ens. ] 


On the evidence of biology, the 
physical evolution of man cannot 
be represented by the concrete 
image of a straight ascending line. 
It would be nearer the truth to 
represent his upward progress by 
the figure of a vast spiral set at an 
inclination, like the leaning tower 
of Pisa. Sometimes when man 
has been advancing in the evolu- 
tionary scale, he has had the 
appearance of descending: the 
curve of the spiral has been down- 
ward ; but the downward path has 
been, in reality, the path of ascent. 

Physically considered, the prob- 
lem of all creation is the obvious 
one of striving for harmony with 
the changing conditions of the 
external world we know only from 
appearances. 

In his early years man was a 
creature of conditioned reflexes, 
responding automatically to exter- 
nal stimuli, probably incapable of 
intellectual reasoning processes. 
At some time reason was born in 
him: he became a Thinking An- 
imal, and the first and last of them. 
The emergence of intelligence 
placed in man’s hands a mighty 
weapon for survival in a world 
peopled by visible enemies and 
enemies beyond the range of his 
vision. 


But intelligence did more than 
that for him: it brought curiosity 
as to the nature of existence and 
the~purpose of life itself. Thus 
came into being the first ethical 
concepts and the challenge of the 
other-regarding instinct to his 
purely self-regarding philosophy. 

He became, in a word, both a 
religious and a social being. Per- 
haps, with the first altruistic act, 
the first noble impulse, selfless and 
pure, the soul of man was born. 
He became a trinity : body, mind 
and spirit. But his troubles were 
far from over. The old disharm- 
onies still entangled him. He had 
acquired the power of thought, 
had related himself to the external 
world: but the past pursued him. 
Expressed in the terms of modern 
psychology, man had become 
psycho-physical, a being .in which 
body, mind and soul contend for 
domination. 

The story of man’s conquest of 
his physical environment, the vast 
powers of his machines to produee» 
the necessities of life and to trans- 
port them about the earth, his 
conquest of the great scourges and 
his vision, now cast across inter- 
stellar space, needs no stressing 
here. 

There remained yet to be explor. 
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ed one central mystery : himself. 
Here, upon the upper coils. of his 
vast spiral he now encotnters the 
frosted mirror ir which. vaguely, 
he sees the form of his essential 
self—the self or the mird and 
spirit. 

The next phase of his evolution- 
ary journey, ther, is the conquest 
of himself, for ro other problem, 
by comparison, presses © hard 
upon him. 

Consider the world thar is of his 
own creation, the world of hostile 
nations, of social injfuscice, of 
intolerance, bigozrr, igncrance.and 
fear, and the uses to which man 
has put his minc. 

With vast power to his hand, 
with wealth of technical scientific 
and political kncwedge, all he has 
done is to extend the sphere of the 
hostile external world to embrace 
his own kind. “he spirit of Cain 
has descended upon him, a frat- 
ricidal frenzy that takes hm upon 
the inevitable peth of self destruc- 
tion. Having 2volved from the 
silt of the sea-kec to become the 
earth lord, he nov sets about the 
destruction of his domirioa. That 
is the human tragedy. >r some 
great part of it. A 

To the hand of man lies ready 
the instrument cf his ezonomic, 
political and spiritual salvation. 
The world groaas under its burden 
a problems, not because man 
strives impotertly towards their 
solution, but because he sets him- 
self resolutely tə intensify ‘and 
multiply them. 

Intellect withcut spirt is an 
unlit lamp. In tke spiritual gloom 
man conjures irom ev2rr shadow 
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the monstrous shapes of his hag- 
ridden fancy, sees everywhere 
enemies and malign influences. 
Where shall one find the key to 
this tragic mystery if not in the 
latent possibilities of man’s neg- 
lected spiritual force ? 

For, just as throughout geolog- 
ical and biological time he has 
effected by instinctual processes ad- 
justment and adaptation, so now he 
faces his last great problem: it is, 
in a word, to overcome the soul-lag 
which to-day leaves his intellect 
without the direction of wisdom 
and blind to the eternal values be- 
hind the shifting scene of the world 
kaleidoscope. All man’s political 
and economic ills to-day derive from 
his folly. He has tearrt the use of | 
his iniellectual apparatus, but he has 
failed to consult his spirit. 

There are modern minds that 
question the blessedness of an age 
dominated by action, an age that 
has set up for itself gods of ferro- 
concrete and burnished steel. The 
multiplication of desires, the ob- 
jective of our age, is but the multi- 
plication of evils, for the gifts of 
life lie in the fulfillment of the 
spirit of man. . 

Will man’s lagging soul, the rest- 
less prisoner of his blinc intellect, 
free itself in the fullness of time? 
Will he, armed by the new knowl- 
edge of the nature of his mind, 
apply it to both self-adjustmentand 
bis relations with his fellows? 

We do not know. All wé do ap- 
prehend is the core of this vast 
‘problem of human conduct. 

To-day, the nations of the world 
are self-regarding, just as are the 
countless units that compose them. 
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It is with the first signs of the hopeof salvation fora world groan- 

coming of the  other-regarding ing in a self-imposed captivity. 

impulse that one may see some faint 
GEORGE GODWIN 


IL—ASCETICISM: FALSE AND TRUE 


[ In the following article Dr. Irl Goldwin Whitchurch develops further the 
analysis of asceticism which appeared in his Philosophical Basis of Asceticism in 
the Platomc Writings and in Pre-Platonic Tradition. For the past thirteen years 
Dr. Whitchurch has been Professor of Philosophy of Religion and Ethics at the 


Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston ( Ilinois ), U.S. A.—Ens. ] 


Through the centuries the story 
of moral development yields scant 
consolation for the mind that 
would dismiss the problems of as- 
ceticism by reading them out of 
court. Wherever men have lived 
nobly or thought deeply on the 
problems of the moral lire, the 
issues of asceticism inevitably have 
presented themselves for consider- 
ation. Plato tells us that the 
real issue of the Republic is tae 
contrast between existence (to 
tsên ) and living well (fo eu iséx). 
The distinction points direct- 
ly toward ( asketé ), an exercise, 
training, or discipline in the moral 
life. In this Plato is but speaking 
the language of mankind. Every 
people give some practical expres- 
sion to the moral gymnastic. In 
simple truth, the problems of as- 
ceticism are nourished in a central 
and permanent feature of the 
moral consciousness. Interest in 
them is inseparable from man’s 
resurgent quest of the good life. 


To that fact history bears direct ` 


testimony. On this plane East and 
West are one. Neither in theory 
nor in practice has asceticism any 
simple or single historical setting. 
Moral experience has two sides: 


An inner and an outer, the self and 
its environing world. From this 
duality springs an unresolved con- 
flict between becoming and having, 
a battleground of claims and coun- 
terclaims, between character and 
its accessory conditions. The ten- 
sion growing out of this duality of 
the moral life has been greatly in- 
tensified under modern conditions. 
The greatest single factor in mod- 
ern life is the development of the 
natural sciences. To some degree 
practically every people has felt 
the influence of the so-called scien- 
tific method. Bacon framed its . 
motto: “ Knowledge is power.” By 
this he meant that a fuller under- 
standing of the processes of the 
natural world wouid give man con- 
trol over its resources. ° 

The extent and the rate with 
which nature’s powers have been 
transferred into the hands of man 
constitute a standing marvel. 
Famine and flood, pestilence ang” 
disease, no longer ravage without 
intelligent human resistance. We 
know how to create abundance and 
want. As a complement to this 
transfer of nature’s powers, how- 
ever, an unforeseen situation has 
arisen. While modern man was 
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becoming lord over nature, modern 
men were slowly enmeshed within 
nature as its unwitting victims. Of 
us, more truly than of m2n in any 
previous epoch, is it written that 
life consists in things treated by 
the magic of the applied sciences. 
What began asa methoc for gain- 
ing power over nature “for the 
relief of man’s estate” is on the 
wzy toward developing into a net- 
work of invisibl2 cortrols over 
men. 

Scientific intelligence has joined 
hands with untutored common 
sense in stressing the Jependence 
of the good life upon external 
cenditions. : The task of sifting 
moral values is now cnspeakably 
complex. In our situation there is 


less exposure to the dangers of a. 


false asceticism, Dur surroundings 
are so well adapted to the satisfac- 
tions of the senstous self. In this 
direction the magic of a scientific 
intelligence has builded an: earthly 
paradise. Physical nature’s wealth 
bas been uncovered. We are in 
love with it. It seems like a real 
tome. And unquestionably, under 
proper conditions, the values which 
2 scientific intelligence places at 
our disposal do contribute to the 
enrichment of moral living. 

But the sensuous sef, left to its 
uncontrolled and unguided satis- 
factions, in time reaches a satur- 

“ftion point. Its satisfactions are 
not only tantalizingly <ransient, but 


positively self-destructive. When - 


this is realized. a viclent reaction 
usually sets in. As men discover 
that many good things may get 
out of perspective and so con- 
stitute a moral peril, they fear and 
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then despise them. Traditional 
moralists set out this moral tension 
as a contest of flesh against spirit. 
Along the road of self-gretification 
one became a satyr; on the way of 
self-denial, a saint. Not knowing 
the body’s proper functions in the 
good life, many have fled the body 
and ‘is satisfactions. The only 
safeguard they could devise was to 
abolish all relationships with the 
sentient self, to annihilate its 
values. Partly as a recoil from dis- 
illusionment, these persons have 
determined to seek the good life 
over “the dead body”. In this way 
rightiul means to wholeness of life 
become falsely regarded as ends. 
When self-sacrifice is taken as a 
goal, it fails to hold out a worthy 
end for which to surrender the 
lesser values. Such a false asceti- 
cism is a degrading form of moral 
aberration. 

An eternal restlessn2ss haunts 
the soul. That restlessness is not 
of negation alone, or primarily. 
Self-sacrifice is its language, but 
the process is a double one. Living 
involves giving up something one 
might have, because such surrender 
is indispensable to any kind of 
willing whatsoever, and more 
especially to the solid attainment 
of a higher goodness. Self-sacrifice 
is, accordingly, inevitable. Only a 
part of its nature can be read in 
that ancient virtue of self-control. 
In genuine self-sacrifice is found a 
superior achievement of moral 
disinterestedness, a level of life 
from which all the flavour of self- 
seeking has vanished. Here is 
seen the central feature of a com- 
pletely moral will. It is a jewel, as 
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Kant said, that shines by its own 
light. No extraneous interest 
mars its motive. . 

Just at this peak of goodness a 
critical exposure to a false ascet- 
icism occurs through a subtle form 
of self-deception. The conditions 
most favourable to the recognition 
of a fact may be confused with the 
fact itself. Because self-sacrifice is 
the window through which disinter- 
estedness in willing is most clearly 
seen, self-sacrifice is sometimes 
mistaken for the whole of good 
will. Thus the positive side of 
goodness falls into obscurity and a 
‘distorted self-sacrifice becomes an 
end in itself. A blighting pessim- 
ism inevitably follows such a 
perversion of moral values. Self- 
sacrifice is no longer rightly under- 
stood as an indispensable concom- 
itant of a finite will on its way 
toward moral maturity. Living 
has broken its sense of unity and 
reconciliation with the spirit of 
reality within and beyond the self, 
and it sinks into a futile and self- 
defeating round of activity. 

Disaster to the moral life is 
imminent, either from an ascet- 
icism blind to the conditions of 
moral growth or from a degener- 
ate hedonism. Modern intelli- 
gence has shown that man is 
organic to nature; the sciences 
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have naturalized him. In one 
direction, this formula points to a 
naturalistic reductionism in which 
man is nothing but a highly social- 
ized animal. On the other hand, 
it sets a new task for the moralist. 
He must learn £o to co-ordinate the 
values of the new “ natural” man 
that they may serve the ends of 
the spiritual man. The natural 
values must acquire in Plato’s 
phrase, a “ measure,” a reasoned 
proportion—and so become part of 
a harmonious whole. Here is the 
principle of a true asceticism. As 
a motal quality, goodness is nei- 
ther an endowment of nature nor 
an undisciplined natural growth. 
Slowly and laboriously the stature 
of moral maturity is attained. The 
good life is a perpetual askesis, a 
training in denial for the sake of 
an intrinsically worthy end. 

The genius of a true asceticism 
lies in its concept of the self. The 
genuine ascetic knows himself as a 
dynamic will that finds satisfaction 
in a unique system of values; not 
as a thing, but as an individualized 
spiritual process that lives and has 
its destiny in the attainment of a 
higher and more rational kind of 
willing. Self-transformatien and 
self-transcendence are its law of 
life, the maturity of its spiritual 
potentialities its central principle. 


IRL GOLDWIN WHITCHURCH 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHINESE THROUGH THE TAO 
TEH KING 


[ Merton S. Yewdale is a musician and a journalist, and he here indicates 
the influence of -he Taoist thought on China. The Téo Teh King is one of those 
rare books which have attained immortality ; its wisdom is for all men, but our 
civilization has not yet risen to the altitude necessary for a real and full 


appreciation of :t3 Coctrines—Ens. ] 


Although China has been in- 
fluenced by Confucianism, Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism and Chris- 
tianity, fundamentally she has been 
guided througaout her history by 
the doctrines cf Taoism, both in her 
national and :m her personal life. 
Nor is this strange: China has 
always lived in the past and re- 
vered it; and it is only natural that 
she should be influenced most by 
her earliest religion. True it is, 
that Lao-Tsze wrote his Tao Teh 
King in the 3.xth century, B. C. ; 
but his references to “the mer of 
old,” from whose writings he 
quotes, indicate that there wes a 
Taoism much older than his, but 
by how man; centuries we have 
no ‘means 2: knowing. That 
Taoism is deeply embedded in the 
very essence of Chinese life and 
forms the basis of it, can hardly 
be disputed. 

- When we view the Chinese 
people, we abserve a huge mass 
that presents all the appearance of 
a solidarity, so close that only 


“rarely does n individual emerge 


from it and scand out for any con- 
spicuous merit or achievement. 
Yet that solidar-ty is an illusion; 
for no people were ever more in- 
dividual tham the Chinese. Deep 
in the heart of each one of them is 
a feeling of teing attached more to 


the universal than to the individ- 


ual life—tethered to the Tao. 
Consequently, though they live and 
work in the mass, they are person- 
ally detached and are not depend- 
ent upon each other. They do 
pool themselves or their interests ; 
but dealing with them 2n masse— 
asa government, for instance—is 
merely treating with so many. 
individuals whom the teaching of 
centuries has made sensitive about 
assuming the leadership and im- 
posing their mind or that of 
others. Lâo -Tsze writes :— 


Therefore the sage holds fast in his embrace 

The Unity, and its example shows, 

From self-display is free, and therefore shines, 

From self-assertion, so distinguished grows, 
From self-praise free, his merit is confessed, 

Frem self-exalting, so will stending gain, 
And since he strives nat, none wich him 

strive. 

Likewise, living more in the 
world of the universal—the T&o— 
and detached from his je‘low-men, 
the Chinese does not fear death, 
but views it with philosophical 
calm and resignation. “ The going 
forth is life; the coming home is 
death,” says Lâo-Tsze simply. 

In their readiness to die is 
reflected another cardinal trait— 
patience with life, which arises out 
of their dependence upon the Tao 
for guidance. Lao-Tsze taught 
that if man surrendered himself to 
the Tao, the way of Heaven, he 
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would be told what to do and when 
to do it, and all would be well. 
But if he depended upon his own 
reasoning mind—the Way of Man 
—he would certainly go wrong. 
Chinese patience is therefore but 
the confident waiting upon the 
Tao for light and for the command 
toact. It is not the patience of the 
Western world which too often is 
a self-imposed restraint, frequently 
fretful and unsettling, but a cosmic 
calm of certitude, that what is to 
come will be right and in the ap- 
pointed time. 


Great To is all pervading, 
At once on left and right. 

It may be found, and all things wait 
On it for life and light. 


To be in harmony with the Tâo, 
one must have no selfish desires. 
When the Chinese in general have 
acquired the necessities of life, 
they have no further desires. As 
a people, they have no imperialis- 
tic aims, no desire to bargain for 
international advantages. If things 
are upset, all they wish is to put 


them right so that they can again’ 


withdraw back into themselves. 
“When the work is done... is 


the time to withdraw and disap- ` 


pear, and that is Heaven’s Way.” 
The Chinese are like water, Lâo- 
Tsze’s favourite illustration of the 


Tao: it seeks the lowest place and: 


draws down the higher streams 
into it. The ocean, like the Chi- 
nese, is, in its depths, calm, quiet, 
peaceful, contented, leisurely. If 
it is rough, it is only on the sur- 
face ; and it is not the ocean itself 
that has raised the waves, but the 
wind, which does not last. “A 
violent wind will not outlast the 
morning.” The ocean waits for 
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the wind to subside so that it can 
return to its state of peace and rest 
and quiet. Likewise, even when 
the sun draws up the water into 
the clouds, the ocean finally forces 
them open dnd the water returns 
in the form of rain. The water has 
been disturbed and taken from its 
home in the ocean which it loves 
and to which it seeks to return. 

The highest goodness that we know has water 

It rede dis all things, yet ever flows 
To the spot which men disdain, the gutter and 


the plain, 
And so is near the Tao, its archetype. 


Just as water strives to get back 
to its home in the ocean, so do 'the 
Chinese who are far from home 
look forward to returning and be- 
ing buried in Chinese soil. 

But there are comparatively few 
Chinese abroad: for they are not 
curious about other lands and other 
peoples, and they seldom travel for 


pleasure or information. 
Without going beyond his doorway 
One may know all beneath the sky. 
Without peeping out from his window 
See the Tåo of Heaven go by: 
And the farther he goes from home he finds 
That knowledge becomes less nigh. 


So the sages did not travel 
To acquire a knowledge of things, 
They named them aright without wasting 
Their life in vain journeyings; 
And, striving pot, accomplished ends 
By the power which quietude brings. 


The Chinese are like monks who, 
because they live widely in the uni- 
versal spirit, can live narrowly and 
contentedly in a restricted life on e 
earth—and they live long because 
they are satisfied. 


And he who knows contentment has the all- 
sufficient cure, 
And, satisfied, will evermore endure. 


Lao-Tsze promised longevity as 
a reward to those who lived in 
the light of the Taéo—which is 
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prophetic; for Caina, after thou- 
sands of years still lives strongly, 
and individual Chinese have been 
known to live beyond the age of 
one hundred aad ifty. 

“He who loses not his place lives 
long”; and therein lies another 
Chinese principle : the recessity for 
preserving ore’s honour—saving 
one’s face, as we term it in the 
West. Living amid buge masses 
of people, the individual Chinese 
holds his position amonz his fellow- 
men, not by any special achieve- 
ment of renown, but by the honour 
in which he as a person is held. He 
may not be entirely successful in 
dealing, he mzy be defeated on the 
field of batt.e, he may lose his 
possessions; ut he kas not lost 
caste if he is still held in honour by 
his fellows :— 


Which is nearer you, 

Your name or yourself: 
Which is mor2 ta you, 

Your persom or your pef ? 





And is your loss or gain 

The more malicious elf ? 
Extreme love’s price 

Must be paid with sacrifice. 


China is both masculine and 
feminine: thinking and reasoning 
as a man, and acting and feeling as 
a woman. “He who knows the 
masculine, and yet retains the 
feminine, will be the whole world’s 
channel.” 


Consider the female, the woman 
Overcomes by her quietude wholly, 

Scme make themselves lowly to conquer, 
Some conquer because they are lovily. 


Like a womanly woman, China 
makes no advances to the rest of 
the world. China waits—quiet, 
calm, expectant, but unwilling to 
give or to receive unless the request 
isin harmony with the spirit of the 
Chinese ritual. China is still an 
enigma, which the rest of the 
world will never completely under- 
stand until it knows that book 
which so penetratingly reveals the 
Chinese—The Tdo Teh King. 


MERTON S. YEWDALE 


It is recorded that during a visit Lao Tzu said to Confucius—“ The 


men about whom you talk are dead, and their bones are mouklered to dust ; only 
their words are left. Mcteover, when the superior man gets his opportunity, 
he mounts aloft ; but when the time is against him, he is carried alcng by the 
force of circumstances. I have heard that a good merchant, though he have 
rich treasures safely stored, appears as if he were poor; and that the superior 
man, though his virtue be complete, is yet to cutward seeming stupid. Put away 

„your proud air and many desires, your insinuating habit and wild will. They are 
of no advantage tc you ;—this is all I have to tell you. Why do you not obtain 
the Tao? Th:sis the r2ason—because you do not give it an asylum in your 
heart.” e . 

When Confucius returned he said to his disciples :— 

“I know how birds can fly, fishes swim, and animals run. But the runner 
may be snared. the swimmer hooked, and the flyer shot by the arrow. But there 
is the dragon—I cannot -ell how he mounts on the wind through the clouds, and 
rises to heaven. To-day I have seen Lao Tzu, and can only compare him to the 
dragon.” 


i 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THE RENAISSANCE OF PERSIAN POETRY* 


[ Dr. Reynold A. Nicholscn is Professor of Arabic and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; he has also served as Professdr of Persian in the Uni- 
versity College, London. He is the recognized authority on Arabic and Persian 
lore, and his respected name app2ars on several volumes, some originally written 
by him—others, Persian and Arabic Texts, most ably edited and annotated by him. 
Among his critical works are The Mystics of Islam, Studies in Islamic Poetry, and 
The Idea of Personality in Sufism. Since 1925 he has been working on Jalaluddin 
Rumi’s Mathnawi which is to be completed in six volumes; four are already 
published and have been reviewed in THE ARYAN PATu for July, 1933.—Eps.] 


Mr. Irani-and the friends who 
assisted him in compiling ` this 
excellent anthology of Persian 
verse (with numerous English 
translations) have earned the 
gratitude of all interested in Persian 
literature and not indifferent to its 
development in modern times. 
Since the twentieth century has 
finally exploded the myth of “the 
unchanging East,” such indif- 
ference can no longer shelter itself 
under the plea that the new Persian 
poetry is merely an inferior imita- 
tion of the old. Not that it is 
altogether unlike: in its form and 
diction there is, of course, much 
that recalls Firdausi, Sa’di, and 

Hafiz. One still finds the lover’s 
` burning heart described as “ roast- 
meat” and his sighs as “black 
smoke ” ; the familiar images and 
allusions are still there, side by 
side with references to radium, 
motors, trains, and Longfellow’s 
Psalm of Life. It must be allowed 
that these incongruities are some- 
what disenchanting, at any rate to 
European readers who have de- 
lighted in the opulent beauty and 
harmony of the masterpieces of 


Persian literary art. But in order 
to appreciate the poems collected 
in this volume we must lay prepos- 
sessidns and comparisons aside 
and try to judge the achievement of 
the youngest generation on its own 
merits. What are the qualities by 
which it is especially distinguished ? 
In the first place, I should say, by 
its vitality. Whatever else the 
writers may be, they are thoroughly 
alive to the needs of their time, 
eager to play a man’s part in 
shaping the destinies of their 
race, and animated by the resolve 
to build up a spiritual and 
intellectual culture worthy of the 
great traditions of Iran—a culture 
founded on self-control rather than 
self-assertion, self-respect that 
respects the rights of others, patri- 
otism that is neither ‘arrogant nor 
inhumane, Eshqi lays the scene 
of his operetta, Rastakhiz (the 
Resurrection ) in the ruined palace 
of the Sasanian emperors at Ctesi- 
phon. Cyrus, Darius and the rest, 


‘one by one, rise from their graves 


to mourn for Iran, till in response 
to their invocation the Spirit of 
Zoroaster appears, bidding his 





* Poels of The Pahlavi Regime. By DINsHAm J. IRANI The Pestonji D. Patel, Memorial 
Iranian Series,;Vol. IV. (H. T. Anklesaria, Bombay. } 
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people learn égain the ancient 
Wisdom. 

Good deeds, good words, good thoughts— 
the Iranians cared mo: for this Message, and 
headlong have they fallen in woe to-day. 

Q East, arise anc by your Righteousness 
put to shame the West. 

I hope and pray Lorene the East shell 
finc power in its harcs, it will use its strength 
only to bring rest ard heppiness to the, world. 
May it not act like the West driving men 
hither and thither ; xay it not bring shame on 
mankind and humanity ! 

Henceforth let noreev2rremain in bondage! 
Henceforth let all who breathe, live freely 
their lives ! 


These poets take themselves 
seriously ; they preach a gospel in 
which they ardently believe and 
which makes a powerful appeal to 
Persian youth. The former scep- 
ticism, hedonism, pessimism and 
fatalism are gon2. 


Lay thy hands er thy own knees and 
raise thy stature stra.ght ; bend 1 not thy back 
of lofty spirit by accesting the supporting arm 
of someone else. 


Where the #ii/2, however exalted, 
is the mainspring of poetry, one 
” cannot as a rule expect that much 
attention will ke paid to the claims 
of its charmirg sister. Aesthet- 
ically considerec, the average is not 
very high, bu: since the authors 
are Persians they never fall below 
a certain artist.c standard, and cft- 
en show remarkable skill in adapt- 
inz timehonovrec models to new 
themes and ideas or in creating 
fresh forms of expression. Eshqi, 
Pour-e-Davoud and Iraj may be 
singled out as examples of this. 
The Ideal of the first-named, a 
tragic and moving story of in- 
nocence betrayed, leaves no doubt’ 
as to the genius of its author, who 


was only thirty years old when he 
died. It is represented here by 
ample selections, which must be 
read in their entirety. From Iraj, 
a poet equally gifted in his way, I 
may quote Mr. Irani’s translation 
of a few lines, almost Greek in 
their exquisite grace and SDE: 


MY MOTHER 


They tell me that when my mother gave 
birth tə me, she taught me to suckle her 
with my lips 

For ei and nights beside my cradle ‘she 
sat wakeful and taught me to sleep. 

She held my hand and took me step by step, 
80 ant tage feed me how eo about: 

her smiling on mine and 

taught the rosebud to blossom (i. e, smile). ' 
e letter and two letters sh2 placed on my 
tongue, in the shape of words, and taught me 


ra 
Thus my very anaes Go due to her; 


while my life endures, therefore, I will always 
love her. ` 


` What has been said, little though 
it is, may serve to indicate the 
general character of the collection 
and its value for anyone who 
wishes to understand the thoughts 
and ideals of the modern Persian 
nation. From this point of view 
it will repay careful study, while it 
also provides students of literature 
with copious materials for invest- 
igating the problems in which they 
are interested and for judging the 
work of about a hundred represent- 
ative poets of the period. I 
should add that the editor, to whose 
energy and devotion the bulky 
volume owes its existence, has 
introduced it with an essay on the 
study of Persian poetry, extending 
from the Gathas to tke Pahlavi 
renaissance. 


_R. A. NICHOLSON 
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WHEN EUROPE WAS NOT* 


[ G. D. H. Cole recommends a change in our educational curricula so 
that the ancients may teach the moderns.—Enps. ] 


It is not yet fully realised how 
immensely the recognised scope of 
human history has altered during the 
last hundred, and even during the 
last twenty years. It was the geolo- 
gists who took the first hand and 
altered chronology based upon the 
Old Testament almost beyond recog- 
nition, so that there are few now who 
would not smile at Archbishop Usher’s 
careful dating of the Creation at 4004 
B. C. It was realised early in the 
nineteenth century that the appear- 
ance of a human species on the earth 
must have taken place at a consider- 
ably earlier date. These early species, 
however, whose very existence was 
for some time a matter of such bitter 
dispute between “religious” and 
“scientific ” minds, were not “history”; 
they were primitive people, savages, 
“noble savages” perhaps, but stil, 
savages more like the Polynesians or 
the Andaman Islanders than even 
medieval Europeans, and as such they 
were the concern of anthropological 
specialists rather than historians or 
students of history. History, as a 
subject of study, was still bounded by 
the twin influences of classical educa- 
tion and the Bible; there were ancient 
Greece and ancient Rome, known from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and their kin ; 
there was an Egyptian civilisation 
which was known to be older, and 
which, since the deciphering of the 
Rosetta Stone and the calculations of 
Egyptologists, was gradually appearing 
to be much older; and there was a 
curious pool of history relating to 
Syria and Palestine, of which the 
earlier parts were beginning to seem a 
little doubtful. Outside these oases 
was legend, like the writings of Homer 
and the sacred books of Indians and 
Chinese, and “ primitive peoples ”. 

Then came Schliemann, that in- 
spired shop-boy, who, refusing to 


accept the current rejection of any- 
thing that sounded romantic in histor- 
ical narrative, went to dig up the site 
of Troy, and found, not one Troy, but 
seven, and not Troy only, but the first 
traces of the lost and high civilisation 
which we know now as Minoan; and 
following him Sir Arthur Evans and 
his colleagues elevated the age of 
Crete and Mycenae almost to the 
dignity of true history. Meantime the 
golden age of the excavators was 
beginning; the story of Egypt was 
being filled in and dated, and diggings 
in Asia Minor revealed one of the dim 
tribes with whcm Joshua fought asa 
Hittite empire with a wide culture and 
dominion reaching to the confines of 
Babylonia. In Mesopotamia itself 
progress was rapid. Quite early 
Hammurab?’s stone yielded up its 
secrets, and an excited employee of 
the British Museum rushed in to tell 
his colleagues that he had just read 
the original report of the Flood ; but it 
was not until this century was well 
advanced that Mr. Leonard Woolley’s 
startling discoveries unearthed the 
whole unsuspected civilisation of Ur 
of the Chaldees and Sir John Marshall 
described the pre-Aryan communities 
of the Indus valley. And now comes 
Professor Childe, whose book on The 
Most Ancient East was published only 
in 1928, with the confession that the 
new materjal which has been dug up 
since then is so vast and so important 
that no revision of his earlier volume 
will serve, and telling‘us of civilisations 
in Babylonia earlier than the dynasties 
of Ur and far earlier than Sargon and 
in Egypt earlier even than the pre 
dynastic discoveries of Sir Flinders 


. Petrie, linked up with the communities 


of Aham:‘and Mohenjo-daro by way of 
strange new excavations in Waziristan 
and Baluchistan. 

The point on which emphasis should 





* New Light on the Most Ancient East: The Oriental Prelude to European Prehistory. By V. 
GORDON CHILDE. ( Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, London. 15s. ) 
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be laid is that tn2se excavations are 
concerned with Listcrical peoples, real 
civilisations, and mot in any sense with 
primitive tribes. The men of Ur were 
not savages, far I2ss so, indeed, than 
some of the peop:es of the Old Testa- 
ment or cf medieval Eurdpe; they 
wrote and tradec, built and governed, 
and their civilsaton endured far 
longer than some which have had much 
more pretension. It is true that their 
history is not like.r to pass into the his- 
tory read and sttcied in schools, owing 
largely to the Cificulty of language 
and dating. Ever where the language 
can be read or will te read, the perus- 
al of inscriptions cor.veys little to the 
general reader, aml archeology ze- 
mains a specialised subject. One pot, 
and one gold orrament, look very like 
the next to the tninstructed. The 
enormous advantage which the evol- 
ution of the Gre2x -language gave to 
Greece and to tho3e countries and 
persons whose luck it was to be visited 
by Herodotus, canrot easily be out- 
weighed, and th2r effect is that the 
reconstruction of Minoan or Sumerian 
civilization needs an imaginative effort 
of which few are zapable. 
Nevertheless, iz would be a great 
pity if-the effort were not made and 
if the new knowl=ig2 which Professor 
‘Childe and his colleagues are now 
studying were nct at any rate partly 
absorbed into modern educational 


curricula. For the result of‘ their - 
work is that within the last few dec- 

ades the beginnings‘ of human civil- 

isation, in the sense in which all would 

understand it, have been put back at 

least three and probably four thousand 

years in this corner of the world, 
alone, quite apart from wkat further 

excavations in China, Incia and else- 

where may disclose, anc surely this 

doubling of the age oœ civilisation 

should have some effect on the per- 

spective of teachers and taught? It, 
may be rather more difficult to envis- 

age the habits of Shubbiluliumia and 

A-anni-padda than those of Themisto- 

cles, but surely it is not quite impos- 

sible ? 

Professor Childe’s book is not one 
for the layman cto criticise in detail, 
the less so as it is based of necessity 
largely on material which is still only 
available in specizlist journals. Suffice 
it to say that it is an admirably clear, 
documented and fully illustrated, 
account, which brings out rot merely 
the civilised character of <hese civil- 
isations but the wide differences between 
them, so that’ Mohenjo-daro, for 
example, clearly did not resemble 
Ur or Eridu in social and political 
structure. We hope that the next , 
five years’ excavations may provide 
Professor Childe with material for 
another volume as valuable. 

G. D. H. COLE 


WHAT IS MECHANISM ?* 
[¢. Delisie Burns ig a keen Rationalist and here examines the visions of 


an idealist.—EDS. , 


It would be abzard to argue against 
a poet because h metaphors were not 


anism and to theories of the universe 
derived from mechanism, may be useful 


connected ; and probably a prophet is to many who feel a similar reaction. 
a sort of poet. -Hs different visions at He says that there is a revolt against 
different. momen= may lead to state-~ mechanism, which was led Ly Bergson. 
ments which are contradictory and, if The revolt is a sign of the creative. 
taken in their usal sense, false., Bute impulse in the “ mind,” or perhaps the 
Shelley meant to 2=xpress his emotions impulse is “mind”. In Religion the 
when he said to a skylark—“‘Bird thou revolt is to be found ‘nowadays as an 
never wert.” And so Dr. Jacks, in his effort against a resistng medium, 
attempt to expres his reaction to mech- normally a creed. And Dr. Jacks’s 


* The Revolt -aiast Mechanism. By L. P. JACKS, PEPE ee ee 
& Unwin, Ltd., Londan. 2s. 6d) 
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argument concludes with some refer- 
ence to “the intellectual confusion of 
our time”. The remedy suggested 
appears to be an emotional state in 
which one chants a creed, because it is 
not as obviously true as the multiplica- 
tion table. , 

In the course of these Hibbert Lec- 
tures, many interesting analogies are 
pointed out : and there is the play upon 
words which preachers of sermons of- 
ten practise. Thus Dr. Jacks finds it 
interesting that George Fox spoke of 
an “ocean of light” and that Sir 
William Bragg wrote a book called 
The Universe of Light, although 
there is not the smallest connection 
between them. The preacher of ser- 
mons is a good example of what the 
old psychologists used to call the 
association of ideas, for one word 
reminds him of another in some other 
book; and he drags in the new idea 
following upon the use of the same 
word in another sense. As sermons, 
however, Dr. Jacks’s Hibbert Lectures 
are typical of the attempt to modernise 
the habit of preachers; and probably 
some readers need that kind of “philos- 
ophy ” which contains the latest terms 
in a sort of emotional unity. 

The real difficulty, however, is that 
Dr. Jacks’s ideas in these Lectures have 
no connection one with another. All 
the ideas may be good; but their pre- 
sentation is like that of a string of 
beads. Mechanism, for example, may 
refer to motor-cars and automatic pro- 
duction machines. It is said by sen- 
timentalists that there is a revolt against 
these; but if so, the revolt must be 
singularly ineffectual, for everyone 
uses the results of modern transport 
and production. Dr. Jacks then refers 
to armaments. In what sense tacy 
are misuses of mechanism, it is difficult 
to see. They are useful means for 
very bad ends: but aeroplanes are no 
more wicked than spears or Roman 
catapults. However, no conclusion is 
reached in this matter. On the other 
hand, “mechanism” may mean a 
theory of nature. The word so used 


implies a metaphor. It is a pity that 
machines became popular just at the 
time that exact and invariable concom- 
itance of certam aspects of nature 
was recognised to be important; and 
Scientists who are bad philosophers, 
such as Eddjngton and Jeans, become 
confused when they speak of the logic 
of the sciences. Some people are said 
to be worried by the idea that we can 
have an exact knowledge of causal 
connections. Predestination drives 
some people mad. But it is no argu- 
ment either for or against a theory 
that acceptance of it makes one un- 
comfortable. 

Dr. Jacks says that “creative think- 
ing has little use for the world’s problem 
and solution”. But what about Plato? 
Perhaps Dr. Jacks has not understood 
that the chief task of thought is not the 
solution of a problem but the statement 
of it: very great creative thinking is 
required for that. The book speaks of 
the “confusion of thought” and the 

“mood of bewilderment” which are 
supposed to occur to-day. But these 
phrases are never explained. Some 
people are not confused : and the confes- 
sion of ignorance is not bewilderment. 
Perhaps Dr. Jacks is thinking of the 
differences between different people’s 
thought, for there are many who dis- 
agree entirely with him. But that is 
not “confusion”. We are no longer 
in the Middle Ages, when everyone 
thought alike. The words really refer 
to an emotional state of uncertainty, 
which has affected those who try to 
retain their, old beliefs in spite of the 
evidence against them. And Dr. Jacks 
proposes to restore certainty by an emo- 
tional effort, like chanting a creed. 
This may succeed. Every creed is be- 
lieved more “ firmly,” in that way, in 
proportion as the logical grounds fer 
believing it are felt to be wanting. But 


, the result is hardly a philosophy. Why 


indeéd should it be? There are many 
who would be better without too great 
a strain on their intelligence; and these 
can find satisfaction in an emotional 
ecstasy. 

C. DELISLE BURNS 
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Religion and Tae Sciences of Life. 
BY Witttam McDoucatt. (Methuen 
and Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d.) 

Sir Oliver Lodg2 is reported to 
have stated the other day that the 
modern world kncws too much of 
science for its own safety and that 
unless scientific knowledge is direct- 
ed into channeb of universal beneit 
the crash of civLizecion into ruin must 
be considered imninant. Prof. William 
McDougall has 20w recorded his csn- 
viction in a fine collection of fifteen 
essays devoted to a discussion of the 
relation between religion and che 
sciences of life (psychology and bio- 
logy in particuler ), that the evidence 
furnished by tae latter is quite ad- 
equate and sufficient to vindicate - relig- 
ion and religious valves. The main argu- 
ments emphasised by Dr. McDougall 
are three: J. With the rejection of 
the mechanistic view of life, through 
“resolute purposing,” “ wise plan- 
ning, ” and “ vigorous action, ” collec- 
tive man, “may make himself master 
of his destiny ” (p. 35). Il. Through 
the instrumentaiity of his scheme of 
family allowanc2s and the adoption 
of positive eugenic measures (of course 
side by side with the negative measures} 
Prof. McDougal envisages social and 
national reorgarization on the basis of 
increased civic worth of individuals 
in general. This eugenic reform is 
expected to lead on to an uninterrupt- 
ed and perennia! supply of the proper 
form of leadership in every walk of 
life. The author complains that at 
present “sthe supply is fan from equal 
to the need” (p.155). IL. Biology 
and psychology “saow that the living 
being is more tlan a concatenation of 
physical forces’? and support the 
affirmation that “ man is a spiritual 
being whose proper work is to make 
the spiritual prevail over the material 
or physical aspects of the work” 
(p.10). 

Let me consider the third first. If Dr. 
McDougall believes that the life-mis- 
sion of man is to make the spiritual 
prevail over the material he is alreedy 
a Vedantin wko cesires to see the 


ultimate triumph of the Adhyatma 
over the Adhibhautika. A biologist or 
psychclogist who tells students of 
Hindu thought that man is more thana 
machine or a concatenation of physical 
forces just carries coal to Newcastle. 
Indian ethics, logic, psychology and 
metaphysics (the Darshanas) are 
grounded on the basic fact of the 
existence of a spiritual entity encased 
in a subtle body ( Linga-Sariva) that 
determines and regulates its trans- 
migratory career, and in a gross body 
( Sthula-Sarira) with its nervous or 
neuro-muscular system cr mechanism 
which is the weapon of adjustment 
to environment. 

Dr. McDougall’s scheme of family al- 
lowances and the Utopia that is hoped 
to be ushered in by its application 
smack too much of behaviorism. I am 
afraid Dr.McDougall’s scheme may not 
be able to “condition” this or that indi- 
vidual into a leader or politician. Not- 
withstanding the Lamarckiar doctrine 
of transmission in which Dr. McDougall 
appears to have implicit faith, it is 
hazardous to claim that competent 
leaders will be almost autcmatically 
supplied when once the scheme of 
family allowances has been standard- 
ized and rendered amerable to fool- 
proof working. Dr. Watson himself, 
the leader of the behavioristic move- 
ment, was good enough to write to me 
in answer to my critical notice of his 
New Behaviorism that conditioning 
had very obvious limits and that he 
regarded behaviorism only as a method 
and not as a doctrine. Whether the 
conditioning occurs, or is stage-manag- 
ed under laboratory conditions or 
under the conditions contemplated in 
respect of the scheme of family al- 
lowances, it should be borne in mind 
that the concrete application of the 
scheme is not likely to werk: wonders. 

Dr. McDougall’s emphasis cn the re- 
jection of the mechanistic view of life, 
and on the ability of the collective man 
to make himself master of his destiny, 
formed and reinforced in the light of 
the evidence furnished bv biclogy and 
psychology, does not guarantee that 
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such ability will not be used in the 
gigantic game of exploitation of the 
weak by the strong. 

From the standpoint of Indian 
thought in general and of the Vedanta 
in particular, the conclusion arrived at 
by Prof. McDougall does not afford any 
help to earnest enquirers. If the scien- 
ces of life stop with only the vague 
indication that man is more than a 
mere concatenation of physical or bio- 
chemical forces, it is obvious they 
cannot render any significant service 
to pilgrims on the Aryan Path. Dr. Mc- 
Dougall seeks to maintain that the causal 
efficacy of man’s spiritual ideas and 
the possibility and certainty of man’s 
participation in the life of a realm of 
spirit (p.6), which constitute the 
fundamental postulates of all religions, 


are not only not denied by biology and: 


psychology, but the advancement 
of psychical research has demonstrated 
that man is an individualized ripple of 
the mighty ocean of spirit ( p. 16). In 
the chapter on “ World Chaos ” again, 
Prof. McDougall emphatically asserts 
that if he were dictator, he would 
direct the powerful intellects to turn 
their attention away from the physical 
sciences and concentrate it on the 
human and the social sciences (p. 208). 
In other words, he desires to 
see the sciences of life function as 
exactly and accurately in regard 
to their subject-matter—men and 
minds—as the physical sciences in 
regard to theirs—matter. If he 
hopes to achieve such an exact 
knowledge of the imponderables as 
that of an astronomer about eclipses, 
he is crying for the moon. 

Realization of the truth that man is 
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more than a concatenation of physical 
forces, and a study of the human and 
the social sciences, will not produce 
cosmos out of the chaos which Dr. Mc- 
Dougall and others deplore. Compet- 
ition and exploitation are still the mov- 
ing forces of the scientific civilization 
which cannot but culminate in chaos. 
An anthropological survey of school 
children (p.111), intelligence tests, 
psychical research, will not save the 
crashing civilization. In the conclud- 
ing chapter, “ Whither America ?” 
McDougall arraigns the attractive 
American civilization for certain 
characteristic defects none of which, 
as far as I am able to see, could be 
got rid of by means of anthropological 
and psychical research. 

There is the path of scientific civil- 
ization and progress grounded on 
exploitation and competition. There 
is the Aryan Path grounded on Dhar- 
ma (Duty), Satya (Truth), Daya 
(Pity), Dana (Charity), Paschat- 
tapa (repentance) and Sarvabhoota- 
hita (guarding the interest of all). 
Quo vadis? The Karma of indi 
viduals and nations will determine the 
choice,—not anthropological research. 
If Prof. McDougall wants me to be 
a researcher in biology and anthro- 
pology with a view to securing the 
qualitative advarcement of my nation, 
I would, in my turn, invite him to walk 
the Aryan Path to save his civil- 
ization. Dr. McDougall may or may not 
convince you. He is a master of a 
particular type of thought and ex- 
pression that challenge your ‘attention. 
He leaves you refreshed and reinvigo- 
rated. 

R. NAGA RAJA SARMA 





Adarsha Sadhu: An Ideal Monk. By 
A. J. SUNAVALA, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge 
University Press, London. 5s.) 

Mr. Sunavala has written the life of 
Vijaya Dharma Suri as a devoted friend. 
If one who did so much to revive 
Jainism and make it a living force in 
India to-day possessed faults, we are 
not told about them. The biographer 


refrains from criticism. He is present- 
ing a holy man: devout, learned, most 
‘gracigus in manner—and in recording 
the monk’s many good qualities he 
occasionally rises to heights of almost 
lyrical adulation. If he is partisan, we 
cannot escape the fact that he is deal- 
ing with a man of extraordinary nobil- 
ity of character. There wasso much 
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compelling sweetness about him that 
Mr. Sunavala frankly confesses that 
“to come under xs spell was to be his 
for ever and ev2~”. He claims, too, 
that the Ackaryc resembled St. Frarcis 
of Assisi, “the tender brother of all 
who live and die” d 

Miila Chandre wes born in 1868 at 
Mahuva in Ka-hiiwar. Of humble 
parentage, the child showed no sign of 
his future vocaiton He was idle at 
school, the despair >f his master, and 
succumbed to gemmbling. It was when 
he had lost a corsiderable sum of 
money that he tegan to realise that 
his weakness was an “odious and de- 
basing vice”. H> accordingly sought 
out a Guru, one Wriddhi Chandra, who 
later ‘“‘initiated Lim into the holy Order 
of Monks,” and in his nineteenth year 
was known as Dharma Vijaya. He 
succeeded his master, and with unfail- 
ing courage and devotion spread Jain- 
ism far and wide. Ee founded a school 
for that purpose and engaged in literary 
work, which incladed editing a series 
of sacred books cf the Jains, almost to 
the hour of his d2ath. Everything he 
did was directly cr indirectly concern- 
ed with the Jain cect, and no one more 
faithfully served -ts founder, Mahavira. 
Honours were conferred upon him in 
India and elsewhere. Among his 
friends were notable English, German, 
and Italian savaacs who never. sought 





Gilgamesh: Exec of Old Babylonia. 
By WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD. (The 
Viking Press, New York. $2.) 

Gilgamesh, c2atral figure of more 
than one Sumerian myth, has been 
proven by archzxological discovery to 
have had actual bistorical existence as 
a’ Babylonian mcnerch, doubtless the 
fourth king of the iirst dynasty of Erech. 
Of his many remarkable feats, and- 
adventures, the tes: known and most 
elaborate account was unearthed at 

_Nineveb, during the middle. of .the 
nineteenth century, in the form of 
twelve large, fragmentary clay tablets 
Written in cureiform script, these 
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in vain his rare wisdom. He wasin a 
very real sense a link between East 
and West. ' 

Jainism is one of the oldest religions 
that survives in India to-day, and it 
may be inferred that one whose main 
object in life was to restore its ancient 
Wisdom was a somewnat narrow- 
minded zealot. On the contrary no 
one could have been more free from 
bigotry and intolerance. ' Not only did 
he think that “intellectually and moral- 
ly the Jains ran shoulder to shoulder 
with their Brahman and Buddhist 
brethren,” but also that “ Religion is 
One and Eternal”. 

Those long missionary <ravels, the . 
preaching of countless sermons, suc- 
cour for all who came ito him, his 
fame as a scholar, are insignificant 
compared with the man himself. He 
was not a worker of wonders. The 
miracle, there for all to see, was his 
own goodness. There have been 
many saints in India, but few in 
modern times more worthy cf the name. 
Tortured towards the enc cf his life by 
intense physical suffering, cnly able to 
speak in a whisper, his spiritual endur- 
ance never failed, nor did he withhold 
in suffering words of cheer for others. 
He taught “peace between man and 
man, peace between man and animal, 
peace everywhere and in al things, a 
perfect brotherhood of all that lives”. 


HADLAND DAVIS 


comprise what is today krown as the 
epic of Gilgamesh. _ 

Following Prefessor Ranke’s Ger- 
man free-verse version of the original 
translations of the ancient poem, 
aided by other, fater, reseatch work 
on the part of English and American 
scholars, William Ellery Leonard 
has rendered in very readable 
English verse the trials and strug- 

les of Gilgamesh, ruwer of Uruk 
(Erect). In pleasing, rhythmic fashion 
—interrupted at numercus points by 
regrettable gaps in the narrative, re- 
sulting necessarily from the fragment- 
ary nature of the original tablets— 
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are set forth the battle and then friend- 
ship between Gilgamesh and the 
animal-like Engidu, their victory over 
the monster Khumbaba, their adven- 
tures culminating in the death of 
Engidu, and Gilgamesh’s subsequent 
peregrinations in quest of the sclution 
to the overbearing mystery of lize and 
death. 

Gilgamesh, “two thirds of him is 
god, one third of him is man,” journeys 
to the mystic mountain Mashu, at the 
end of the earth, resisting all dissuasions, 
until he finds the god, Utnapishtim, 
whose counsel he seeks. Tormented 
and weary, Gilgamesh secures the 
plant of life, secret of immortal youth, 
only to have it taken from him, in a 
moment of laxity, by the sudden stealth 
of a serpent. 

Furnishing further evidence of the 
universality of the traditions of the 
flood—a vivid account of which, bear- 
ing resemblances to the Biblical version, 
is included—and revealing the antiq- 
uity of such symbols as the serpent 
and the tree of life, Gilgamesh, is of 
more than passing interest to students 
of history, archeology and folklore. 

By modern scholars the poem is 
popularly held to be a depiction of the 
persistency but final futility of man’s 
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efforts to escape his eternal fate. But 
in interpreting Gilgamesh, as well the 
myths and sagas of every land and race, 
those who will invoke what is known in 
the East as the Heart Doctrine will per- 
ceive afar more subtle and purposeful 
meaning than is evident to the de- 
votees of the solely intellectual Eye 
Doctrine. And, unquestionably, there 
are many portions of Gilgamesh re- 
plete with suggestive material in sup- 
port of the theosophical contention 
that the sagas and legends of the an- 
cients represent the employment of 
historic data to symbolize the fierce 
struggle which goes on within the soul 
of man, once he sets out to control 
and subdue his animalistic, selfish 
nature, and rise to a realization of his 
true, inner, divine Self, or Reality. 

In any event, Mr. Leonard’s volume, 
maintaining scientifically accurate 
consistency with the original poem, 
along with an English free-verse rend- 
ition which of itself merits commenda- 
tion, should find a welcome reception 
from all students of archeology and 
ancient art and history, as well as all 
who desire a reliable, highly intelligible 
introduction to the Babylonian epic 
of Gilgamesh. 


Davip B. ROSENBERG 


The Unknown God. By ALFRED 
Noyes. (Sheed and Ward, London. 
Ts. 6d.) 


This book is an account of tke pro- 
cesses of thought and emotion by 
which Mr. Alfred Noyes found his way 
from the Anglicanism in which he was 
brought up, through Agnosticism of 
the nineteenth century type, into the 
Roman Catholic Church; and it is at 
the same time an attempt to state some 
of the leading Roman Catholic doc- 
trines in terms acceptable to the edu- 
cated modern mind. 

At least three quarters of the work 
is devoted to a vindication cf the 
spiritual against materialism, which, 
save for an occasional passage of 


sectarian tendency, may be read with 

edification and delight by all seekers 

for truth whatever religious label they 

may wear. Many of Mr. Noyes’s 

arguments are set forth in passages of 

great beauty—-whether of prose or 

poetry, as for example the following, 

which sounds most musically the au- 

thentic note of universal mysticism :— 
Man is himself 

The key to all he seeks. 

He is not exiled from this majesty, 

«But is himself a part of it. To know 

Himsetf, and read this Book of Earth aright, 

Were to discover music that out-soars 

His plodding taouenn and all his fables, too. 


How should man ‘find it ? Only through ‘those 
doo 
Which, opening inward, in each arpa soul, 


e 
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Give each man access <o that Soul of all 
Living within each ife, not to be found 
Or known, till, lookimg nward, each alone 
Meets the unknow3 le and eternal God. 


which reminds one of those other 
words: “Loox inward, thou art 
Buddha. ” 

That Mr. Noys, having Da the 
One Reality which underlies all the 
changes of the phsnomenal universe, 
inscrutable to t15 intellect and know- 
able only throvgh and in man’s own 
Higher Self, prcceeds to icentify it 
with the personal deity of Catholic 
orthodoxy, does 20t detract from the 
splendour of his orizinal conception. 

When he tells us that 

If by any chance this world were a place 
of gradual educaticn where a process of soul- 
making was being carried on, it is obvious 
how much would b= gained by beginnirg at 
the beginning and working up through every 
grade of the difficult ascent, learning al! its 
laws by experience at first hand, and as3im- 
ilating what we hac. esant into the very fabric 
of our life, 


an Eastern readər might be justified 
in assuming tha: he would go on to 
add that such a process of education 
could not possib.y be completed in a 
single life on earzh—could be comple:- 
ed only in a long series of incarna- 
tions. But in this matter Mr. Neyes 
seems to be blind to the only logical 
conclusion to be drawn from his prem- 
ises. He now.12re mentions re-inzar- 
nation, that master-key to so many of 
the mysteries of ife; and although he 
quotes freely from Plato and Plotinus, 
as well as Western writers both Chris- 
tian and «Agnosis, he entjrely ignores 
the great relig:ovs philoscphies cf 
India. Were it otherwise, he might 
have discoverel ihat many of the 
loftier elements n Christianity, which 
appear to him unique, are <lso to be 
found in systers far antedating the 
life of Jesus. 

Mr. Noyes is ander the impression, 
for instance, tiat Jesus alone Among 


sane men ever dared to speak as God, 
wher: he used such expressions as “ I 
am the resurrection and the life,” 
“I am the way, the treth, and the 
life,’ and therefore he must either 
be rejected as a blasphemous liar, or 
accepted as God incarnate in the 
peculiar sense ascribed to him by dog- 
matic Christianity. But the Bhagavad- 
Gita is full of paralel sayings in the 
mouth of Krishna, who :dentifies him- 
self with the Supreme in precisely 
the same way as Jesus does. , 

So too, when he quotes Napoleon’s 
words contrasting the still living in- 
fluence of Jesus among men with the 
mere empty names that alone survive 
of such mighty stetesmen as Cesar 
or Alexander, Mr. Noyes leaves out of 
his reckoning those other sublime 
Teachers—Krishna and the Buddha 
—whose words and lives, like those of 
Jesus, have come down through the 
centuries as vital influences, inspiring, 
uplifting and comforting countless 
millicns of souls. 

The last 100 pazes, or so, of The 
Unknown God are given up to an 
attempted vindicaticn of some of the 
doctrines peculiar to Christianity, Eg., 
original sin and the “ incarnation,” 
which Mr. Noyes sets forth in an 
idealised form, ard defends with 
eloquent and lyrical rhetoric. It would 
be interesting to read what he might 
have to say about some of the more 
repulsive tenets of his Church, such as 
eternal damnation and the refusal of 
salvation to unbaptized infants. These 
famous—or- infamous—teacnings Mr. 
Noyes passes over without mention, 
although they must perforce be 
accepted by all Catholics; for the 
Church does not allow its members to 
pick and choose their beliefs; and 
regards it as equally guilty and equally 
heretical to reject cne single item of 
its defined creeds as to reject the 
whole system. 


R.A. V. M. 
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Forty-five Years in India: Memoir 
and Reminiscences of Principal 
Mackichan, D.D. LL.D. Edited by 
Davo WILLIAMSON. (Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson, Ltd., London. 5s.) 

Dr. Mackichan is one of the few 
Christian missionaries who have devoted 
the best part of their lives to the cause 
of education in India. He was the Prin- 
cipal of Wilson College, Bombay, and 
one of the foremost educationists in 
India. He will be remembered long- 
est as the translator of the Bible into 
Marathi. 

As the title indicates, this volume of 
115 pages records in 13 chapters inter- 
esting recollections of the learned 
divine. Dr. Mackichan’s regrettable re- 
marks about the Indians expcse his 
shallow understanding of India. He 
says impertinently :— 


Yoga for the West. By FELIX GUYOT. 
(Rider & Co., London. 3s. 6d.) 

Yoga and Western Psychology. By 
GIRALDINE COSTER. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London. 5s.) 

these books propound some 
very quaint and erroneous views about 
practices of Yoga taught by ancient 
Indian seers. Mr. Guyot’s book especi- 
ally, from beginning to end, contains 
the sorriest twaddle imaginable, and 
one cannot help wondering from what 
sources he has gathered all that he has 
dished up “for the West”. The ex- 
ercises laid down if seriously practised 
will produce mental and moral wrecks. 

Miss Coster’s book is not so hopeless, 
but clearly she has written it without 
understanding what true Yoga is. As 
the title of her book shows, she has had 
the presumption to compare what she 
miscalls “Yoga” with “Western Psy- 
chology” as understood by her. By 
“Western Psychology,” however, she 
means only the system of psycho-analysis 
or what she calls “ Analytical therapy” 
associated with the name of Freud, of 
whom she appears to be an enthusiastic 
admirer. Her main thesis appears to 
be that from the fusion of these two 
—“ Yoga” and “analytical therapy’— 





The Indians are a sensitive people and a 
single word or act which wounds their self- 
respect will consign to oblivion a life of 
generous benevolence. Three centuries of 
benevolent association between the British 
and the Indian races have left us to-day not 
only with a gulf between the peoples un- 
bridged but with an antagonism that is 
threatening re¥olution continually. í 


He observes that the failure of 
British rule in Incia is due solely to 
this fact alone. If this be so it must 
be said that his study of India during 
forty-five years has been wholly 
on wrong lines. This is how the 
Christian padres fail to understand 
India, only because they are over- 
whelmed with deep-rooted predilections 
and selfish motives. The book, we 
are afraid, will interest only the 
admirers and friends of the author. 


SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


will result “an enlargement and in- 
tensification of consciousness”. She 
maintains that the Yoga system by 
itself cannot achieve this result, which 
is enough to show her ignorance of the 
achievements of the true Yogis. 

Miss Coster has in one chapter 
attempted to translate and elucidate 
the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali on the 
plea that the existing translations by 
Indians and by Englishmen are mis- 
leading and unreliable. Her biblio- 
graphy indeed tells its own tale and 
affords an interesting commentary on 
the nature of Miss Coster’s study. She 
appears to be unaware of several 
important renderings, inclinling Mr. 
Judge’s excellent edition. A study of 
Mr. Judge’s introduction and his notes 
will go a long way towards bringing 
home to Miss Coster that she has totally 
misunderstood the great philosophy 
of Yoga. . 

Of late there has been a plentiful 
crop of books on Yoga which are gross 
travesties of the true teachings. Such 
books—among which we have to 
include the two under consideration— 
constitute a very grave danger to un- 
wary readers. 


J. P. W. 
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Reality and Ills:ioa: A New Frame- 
work of Values. By RICHARD ROTHE- 
CHILD. (Harcourt Brace and Co., New 
York. $3:50). 

Mr. Richard Eot=schild gives us in 
this book a concept of values in term3 
of ultimate reality o- what he calls the 
individual’s “ On22e3s of All Things”. 
He thinks that the Western world 
representing the chief progressive 
element of mocerr civilisation has 
come to a state of chaos, 

Aesthetic, politica’ zná ethical beliefs, suck as 
there are, are uninteg-ated, unrelated, repre- 
senting mere irrat cna’ elements, defended 


by sentiment or dogma. espoused ee 
by special cliques o: devotees. 


To resolve the conflict and bie 
order into chaos, he undertakes a, new 
framework of vélaes in which physical 
science will be -ecognised as a signi- 
ficant realm of meanings but will. not 
dominate the whole intellectual scene. 
His central thesis appears to be that 
reality is a realm-cf meanings; that 
every meaning is dependent to a large 
extent upon the -caturity of the totality 
of a man’s past experience as organis- 
ed into his self; and that’ there is no 
virtue greater than insight or wis- 
dom which alore can raise man toa 
-higher level of b= ng or give him inner 
peace. He exarmnes different aspects 
of human experience, aesthetics, ethics, 
religion, organics, politics, mathema- 
tics, etc..—in orcer to show how ail our 
values are ultimatel:7 derived from the 
need for an integrated personality. 
Man cannot Jive by bread alone; so 
neither cap he live ty machines. 

Without a larger world of values than that 
comprised within tte framework of quantita- 
nve Aea man contracts an intellectual or 

tural scurvy no l2z3 zeal than that caused 
br ple hysical food deciciencies. For deep down 
other values. 


himself mam knows that there are 

The book is written simply and con- 
tains many valuable suggestions. But 
the metaphysical basis of his concept 
of values or he rotion of ultimate 
reality is very umsatisfactory. We are 
told that there is an organisation of 


experiences at Ciferent levels the top 
of which represerts the absolute. This 
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absolute alone has full realizy. “ All 

else is merely symbolic, tentative, 

incomplete, partly illusory.” But this 
absolute that “ gives everything else its 
meaning and reality ” must at least be‘ 
realised in some experience. Who 
has that experience ? no one has it, 
the absolute is quite and 
therefore unreal. If anybcdy has it, 

‘it is wrong to say, as our author says, 

that itis “the one thing whick can never 

be known”. The truth is that while we 
can only conceive of the absolute in. 
terms of experience oi some kind, we 
must either admit a nomhuman or 
superhuman form of experience as a 
present fact or give up the notion of 
the absolute altogether as. present 
reality. The author never even hints 
at the possibility of an experience that 
is not human experience as ordinarily 
understood. The absolute for him 
should therefore only be a name for a 
certain possibility that can never be 

actualised. How can it be the only 

real thing ? 

The author rightly attacks realism 
as a philosophical creed ir so far as it 
regards matter and mind „2S indepen- 
dent realities. He asks, “ How it is 
possible that the individual can ever 
attain sufficient contact with that 
world to know what it is, or even that 
itis?” His view is that reality, even 
objectivity, must be thcught of in 
terms of human values. Fut he him- 
self does not seriously attempt to solve 
the philosophical problem which real- 
ism has to face. For all that he means 
is that the individual and his world are 
not separated by an uncrossable chasm, 
that interaction between them is pos- 
sible and that matter and mind are not 
so very different as is often supposed. 
Indeed he goes to the opposite extreme 
when he says, “we see things as we do 
because we fend, Fate or will to see 
ery experience Tre- 
enacts the fiat FM there be light? ” 
But this raises more difficulties than it 
solves. His whole position on this 
,philosophical issue is anything but 
clear. 

All our knowledge of things, accord- 
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ing to him, consists of generalities and 
abstractions, We never know the 
particular or the unique and can never 
know it. This is certainly true. From 
this he proceeds to argue :— 

To wonder ata thing as unknowable is to 
see it for what it is, to know it truly; to 
attempt to know it through the forms of 
reason is to shut oneself off forever from 


anything but a mere man-made concept or 
image. 


But is this not paradoxical? Can 
agnosticism, the position that reality is 
not knowable as it is in itself, be very 
satisfactory or amount to right knowl- 
edge of a thing ? Indeed in Vedanta, 
the Atman, the only true reality, is said 
to be never knowable. But that is be- 
cause it is so very immediate, and so 
fully and completely known that it 
cannot be made the object of thought 
and therefore of knowledge in general. 
The uniqueness of an object is not 


Thomas More. By DANIEL SARGENT. 
(Sheed and Ward, London. 7s. 6d.) 

When a great historical figure is 
named, usually we think first əf the 
achievement, then of the man. Sir Thom- 
as More is an exception. And he is 
an exception because his achievements 
occupied the circumference of his life, 
not its centre. He was, first and fore- 
most, a spiritual being—and it is as such 
that Mr. Sargent presents him in this 
vivid and provocative book. 

For More, there was the Kingdom 
of God and there were the kingdoms 
of the world—and never, for a single 
second, was the priority of the former’s 
claim challenged by that of the latter. 
It was More’s destiny to live in an age 
which transferred its allegiance from 
the spiritual to the temporal. He want 
to execution because his allegiance had 
been given, once and irrevocably, to the 
former. 

It matters nothing that, for many of 
us to-day, the terms in which the issue 
presented itself to him have little rel- 
evance. Each age has its own symbols 
—and every age is revealed by its sym- 
bols. For More, the issue was definite. 


similarly known. Can we then be 
satisfied. with our ignorance ? 

The author rightly interprets the 
position of man in the universe as be- 
ing all-important; deplores the lack of 
faith of the modern man; criticises the 
commonly held belief that modern life 
is too strenuous; blames all aimless ac- 
tivity as the real cause of our ills; identi- 
fies morality with true wisdom; argues 
that the real strength of the will con- 
sists not in withstanding temptation in 
brute force, so to say, but in “seeing 
the entire problem in so clear a light 
that temptation itself disappears”; shows 
how the culture of any age brings 
about a balance of forces, giving a new 
meaning to every custom and instit- 
ution ;‘and points out what is essential 
and what is unessential in any religion. 
The book gives a synoptic view of the 
entire field of human interests and de- 
serves to be widely known. 

G. R. MALKANI 


The Pope represented the Spiritual; the 
King the Temporal. Symbols change, 
but for every man to-day, in his degree, 
the issue still stands—be the manner of 
its presentation what it may. 

Character has been defined as the 
most permanent aspect of a man. 
More’s most permanent aspect was his 
integrity. High office, fame, the 
friendship of the great, left that 
integrity unimpaired. He was immune 
to the contagion of the world’s slow 
stain—and he possessed immunity 
because he bee the world but as the 
world. 

To “ hold the world but as the 
world” is not difficult if it offers one 
littl. More was a statesman, a 
diplomat and royal envoy, the friend 
of Erasmus and of Henry. His wit was 
such that his tongue was known from 
Scotland to Hungary. He was the one 
humanist of whom other humanists 
were not jealous—the only humanist 
who loved, or was loved by, an evil- 
smelling mob. Wherever he went he 
was remarked and remembered by all 
whom he met. He was serenely happy 
in his home. His house in Chelsea 
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“greeted all men poor, rich, wise, 
foolish, kin, aod stranger, as not 
outsiders’. He wrote a book which 
has given the word, Utopia, to evarv 
European language. He could guide 
the intellectual Iie of the nztion. He 
was the legal light of Tudor England. 
And he became Lord Chance lor. 

It follows tha: if More held the 

world but as tae world, it was not 
because it offered him little. 
- On Monday, + Holy Week, March 
30th 1534, the Act of Succession was 
passed. Anyone who oppcsei the new 
succession was ¢uilty of high treason. 
An oath was cemanded from those 
whom the King 2- his inheritors might 
designate. 


. 


Saints of Chaos. By PETEE OLIVER. 
(William Farquhar Payson, New York.) 

Many have keen the attempts to 
analyse the development of modem 
man and to explein the strange enigma 
of modern civilzaton. Mr. Oliver’s 
book is just suck ar. attempt. He ex- 
plains modernism. in the light of three 
great aspects of ife: Treth Beauty, 
Goodness, represented by -hree move- 
ments and three personalities respon- 
sible for the chenge wrouzht in the 
medieval Christian world. These are 
the Reformation r2presenteid by Martin 
Luther, Romanticism by B2ethoven, 
and Science by Gelilao. For Mr. Oliver, 
medieval Christianity was a complete 
unity which embraced truth, beauty 
and goodness; as t slowly degenerated 
it lost its power, its ur. Great 
men like Luther anc others undertook 
to reform it but secczeded in touching 
only a side of it, and thus shattered its 
unity and prestig= 
e Following this in2 of thought, Mr. 
Oliver analyses the indus-rial revolu- 
tion, the economic system, capitalism,, 
socialism, commurism. He gives*reme- 
dies for economic evils, but comes 
back again and azan to the ideal of 
unity. He feels that if we could only 
gather goodness irom Luthers, truth from 


More refused to take the oath 
because, attached to it, was a preamble 
asserting the supremacy af the King 
over Spirituality. 

In 1535, after fifteen menthe im- 
prisonment, More was beheaded by 
the order of Henry VIL. 

He who touches Mr. Sarzent’s book 
touches a man—perkaps a saint. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


[The martyr often has something of the 
fanatic in him. The attitide of Thomas More 
towards those who thorght differently from 
him in religious matters was merciless. He 
faced execution holding to his cwn belief, but 
in the epitaph which he wrote he describes 
himself as herelicis molestus. The theologian 
overpowered the philosopher in Sir Thomas 
More.—Ebs. ] 


Galileo, and beauty from Beethoven, 
combining them with the practicability 
of Watts and modern scientific discov- 
eries, and steering clear of the pitfalls 
pointed out by Hobbes, we could turn 
chaos into order cnce more and restore 
the lost unity. And that unity is con- 
tained, says Mr. Oliver, within the 
Credo (or Apostles’ Creed) of the 
Christian Church. Eut he seems to 
disregard the fact that medieval Chris- 
tianity was based. on the Credo and 
that nevertheless it feiled and was not 
strong enough to withstand the rise 
of reformers. The failure of Christian- 
ity based on the Credo is only too 
apparent, and a return to its dogmas 
cannot make men saints and the earth 
a paradise. Science is an improvement 
on orthodox and organized Christianity 
even though it has not succeeded in 
controlling the havoc wrouzht by its 
materialism. It has zt least freed men 
and women from zhe bondage of belief 
demanded by the Credo of the Church 
which destroyed the real Id2als of the 
True, the Good and the Beautiful 
preached by the Greeks many centuries 
before the birth of Jesus. Moreover, if 
the Church Credo is the way out of the 
present impasse, what is'to become of 
the non-Christian world of te-day ? 


D. C. 
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Franz Anton Mesmer : The History of cures effected by Mesmer, he complete- 


an Idea. By MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 
( Arthur Barker, Ltd., London. 10s. ) 

There are some men who, whatever 
the shortcomings of their ideas, what- 
ever the opinions entertained of them 
by their contemporaries or by poster- 
ity, have given a direction to human 
thought, have played an essential part 
in its evolution, and cannot be ignored. 

Dr. Franz Anton Mesmer empkhat- 
ically belongs to this category. i 

Yet, as Miss Goldsmith remarks at 
the beginning of her study of his life 
and work :— 


Mesmer, who was born two hundred years 
ago, is not remembered except by specialists 
in his own field of work. Most people vzho 
think about it at all believe that the noun 
“mesmerism” and the verb “to mesmerise” 
are words of some obscure classical origin; 
for, as Claude Bernard, the greatest French 
physiologist of the nineteenth century, said: 
“ The names of the prime movers of science 
disappear gradually in a general fusion, and 
the more a science advances, the more imper- 
sonal and detached it becomes.” 


Mesmer’s importance lies in the fact 
that he bridged the gap between an- 
cient superstitions and modern psycho- 
therapy. To appreciate Mesmer’s work 
at its full worth, it must be seen in 
proper perspective, against the back- 
ground of the work of such men as 
Paracelsus who preceded him and 
probably influenced the direction of 
his thought,’ and in relation to its 
various developments, both worthy and 
otherwise, of more modern times. 
Spiritualism, Christian Science, psycho- 
analysis and modern scientific psycho- 
therapy, all have their roots in the 
work of Mesmer. 

These developments have been ace- 
quately traced in Miss Goldsmith’s 
very readable book, which, indeed, as 
the publishers claim, is more than a 
biography of a remarkable man. Its 
sub-title “ The History of an Idea” is 
well substantiated. 

In spite of the many remarkable 


ly failed to win che scientific world of 
his day round to his point of view, and 
‘the bulk of his scientific contempor- 
aries came as near to regarding him as 
a charlatan as his unquestionable qual- 
ifications permitted. 

This has been a common fate of 
innovators ; but it has to be confessed 
that, in the case of Mesmer, theory 
lagged behind practice, and his own 
explanations of the modus operandi of 
his cures lacked coherence. 

The work of many investigators— 
Puységur, Braid and others—was nec- 
essary to establish the truth underly- 
ing mesmerism, which is, in short, the 
power of suggestion, the power of 
mind-over matter. This, it will be 
understood, is the view of the author 
of the book under review. It is also 
the view of the present writer. In 
fairness, however, to both sides, it 
should be said that the conflict between 
what Miss Goldsmith calls the “ anim- 
ists” and the “ fluidists” is not dead, 
though modern scientific thought is 
strongly on the side of the former. 

Mme. Blavatsky, as Miss Goldsmith 
points out, in spite of her spiritualist 
background and mystical outlook, was 
“the most uncompromising Fluidist of 
the nineteenth century, ” and there are 
those to-day who hold that she was 
correct in this attitude. 

At any rate, here is not only told the 
story of Mesmer’s life and work, his 
triumphs and failures, but the conflict . 
between animists and fluidists also re- 
ceives adequate portrayal. As I have 
intimated, Miss Goldsmith makes no 
secret of which of the opposing schools 
of thought she regards as holding that 
true key to the understanding of 
mesmerism; but even those who dis- 
agree with her can hardly accuse hér 
of unfairness in her treatment. 

- It ghould be finally noted that the 
book is provided with an index and an 
excellent bibliography. 


H. S. REDGROVE 


THE LAND OF PSYCHE AND OF NOUS 


[ A. E. Waite is well-known for his many valuable books—veritable flames 
of old knowledge wiich are worth an exchange with more than one modern 
bulb. , Every querter he wl give to our readers the benefit of his researches and 
reading of the many periodicals containing matter of interest.—Ens.] 


It would seem that some short 
time since one well-known protag- 
onist of Spiritism had the courage 
to suggest that the hall-mark of 
scientific approval is not such a 
matter of living importance to the 
cause in question as the rank and 
file or the headships of psychic 
movements appear to think. 
A second prctazonist, also well- 
known, intervened forthwith and 
counter-affirm2d strongly that 
“ Science musi corroborate the be- 
liefs of Spiritualism before they 
could become universa.”.* At this 

‘point the issue Eas fallen asleep, 
for the criticism was ignored on 
the one hand by ‘him w10 had occa- 
sioned it, while the Spiritistic Press 
on the other 2as takem no notice. 
It collapses alsc, as -ncautiously 
worded, because if the asychic sub- 
ject is a matter oi “ bel_ef,”’ Science 
is not concerred therein. But if it 
is a question whether given abnor- 
mal phenomena are veridic or the 
result of fraud and trickery, there 
is no reason to presume that the 
scientist as such is more qualified 
to express an opinion zhan any ex- 
pert conjurer. In fine, if it is a ques- 
tion whether or not the dead return 
to testify, the ordy court of appeal. 
is he or she whe: stands in the re- 
lation of friend oz kinsman to the al- 


leged communicating intelligence. 
Now it is from this point of fact 
that there arises the whole diff- 
culty which hinders and will hinder 
the “universal” acceptance of 
Spiritism. The allegation that X 


- has received a test message cannot 


in the reason of things be agreed to 
decisively by any third person who 
does not know X, not to dwell on 
the many cases in which such 
knowledge would itself involve a 
positive negation, X being the last 
person whose judgment could be 
accepted on any important issue. 
Conviction must remain therefore 
an individual matter, plus the con- 
currence of a reputable few who 
have made the records of the past 
a study and may regard the affirm.. 
ative'evidence as Satisfectory here- 
upon. Under all due reserves, 
some of us may consenz to be in- 
cluded in this category. 
Independently .of debates like 
this, various voices of Science , 
continue to be heard et intervals. . 
We know that for Sir Oliver Lodge 
the veil is thin between the so- 
called dead and living: it is 
thought to be wearing thinner. 
In his most recent testimonyt— 
an extension of some previous 
utterances—he speaks of an “ ani- 
mating, controlling and dominat- 





* See Licht, June 15, 1934, the protagonists referred to being Mr. Hannen Swaffer and 


Mrs. St. Clair Stcbart. 4 
t The To Veorlds, June 8, 1934. 
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ing spirit ” within us, which is not 
subject to mortality, does not 
decay or wear out, never enters 
the tomb, but continues an unin- 
terrupted existence after the death 
of the body. Prof. William Mc- 
Dougall, F. R. S., has affirmed, 
also recently,* (1) that man is a 
spiritual being and (2) that his 
activities are not restricted to this 
mortal plane. Here are two among 
many current intimations; and 
one tends to think that a book of 
golden witness might be compiled 
in paragraphs on man and the 
eternal subject, from the dicta of 
scientists during these last ten 
years. It would say nothing of 
Spiritism or of its handmaid, 
Psychical Research : but the high- 
most aspect of survival would 
shine forth therein, because of 
that eternal subject just mentioned 
and its living relation to humanity 
as paramount spokesman thefe- 
upon. It might also remind those 
who remain of the old materialistic 
school how Sir John Herschel 
warned his fellow-astronomers that 
they should “ pay attention to the 
things that ought not to happen,” if 
they want to “‘discover new facts”. 


As forecast in our last reference 
to the Margery embroilment, the 
Walter finger-prints and the rest 
of the Crandon charges are again 
to the front in the precise form 
expected. The Boston Society for 
Psychical Research has issued its 
rejoinder at length to the twenty- 
second volume of the American 
S. P. R. “Proceedings,” devoted 
to the rehabilitation of the famous 

* Ibid, June, 22nd. 





medium. The five contributors 
are Dr. Harold Cummings, a fin- 
ger-print expert apparently, writing 
as an impartial investigator; Mr. 
E. E. Dudley, who is said to have 
attended many Margery séances 
and to have accepted their super- 
normal character, till he made the 
alleged discovery that the Walter 
prints were identical with those of 
a certain Dr. X; Mr. Hereward 
Carrington, well known in Psychi- 
cal Research; Mr. A. Goadby, 
who offers an analysis of the 
evidence, for and against ; and Mr. 
W. F..Prince, a hostile critic from 
the beginning, who now sums up 
on the subject, whether or not he 
is to be regarded as the judge 
thereon. In any case, the general 
standpoint is represented ade- 
quately by his last paragraph on 
p. 85 of the “ Bulletin.” as follows: 
“The Walter thumbprints, right 
and ‘eft, had their origin in the 
thumbprints of Margery’s dentist” 
—who is Dr. X. So stands the 
case at the moment, bristling with 
charges and counter-charges, con- 
taminated also by personal accus- 
ations and denials. There is of 
course yet more to follow; and in 
the end—when there are po more 
stones to *fling—the contending 
parties will doubtless each arro- 
gate to itself the palm of triumph. 
Meanwhile, we agree with Miss C. 
Walker, an English lady who has 
dedicated her life to Psychical 
Research, that the raging contro- 
versy is bringing the whole subject 
into “serious disrepute”. We do 
not agree, however. with the pro- 


posed remedy, that there should 
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be an “impartial re-examiration 
‘of the facts” by persons—five’ in 
number—whoe have so far taken 
no part in the case. It has to Be 
remembered that—as Mr. Carring- 
ton reminds us—some, six Scientif- 
ic Committees have sat already 
on the Margery :phenomenz and 
that “the verdicts of every one of 
them have heen unfavourable”. 
What is to be hoped of tne 
seventh ? 





A writer who knows his Spain 
from more than one political and 
intellectual point of view, affirms 
that “every true Spaniard is at 
heart a mystic ” and remains there- 
fore at this day much the same as 
the Spaniard always was. The 
prevalent note of the great six- 
teenth-century Spanish Theosophtia 
is said to be one of “ agony ” ; and— 
true tothe postulated type—‘ Spain 
is an agonising country,” at once 
racked and crucified by “ the outer 
agony of Mysticism versus Ration- 
alism ” and by “the agony within 
his inbred Mysticism”. Stch is 
the diagnosis, and as such it is 
proffered for our contemplation 
only, since no prescription follows. 
The essay proceeds thereafcer to 
what may be termed 'a pictorial 
presentation of current pclitical 
issues and counter-issues, a seeth- 
ing mass.* Almost the last words 
affirm that the martyrdom con- 
tinues, and is in fact so much the 
worse “‘ because there is no one ta 
act as a holocaust,” no one to 
absorb the nation’s passion in his 


own person. Lefi as we are to 
our own devices in respect of 
inference, the majority will turn 
down another street of speculation, 
leaving the land of San Juan de la 
Cruz and the other Mystics—of 
whom Don Quixcte is seemingly 
one—to work outits own salvation. 
But it may occur to a few among 
many (1) that on the writer’s own 
shewing God may be still in His 
Heaven and things fundamentally 
right for Spain in the long succes- 
sion of its ordeals; while so far as a 
broader and less tinctured Mysti- 
cism is concerned (2) that we who 
are Mystics ourselves of another 
School may be consoled in remem- 
bering that the dolour and cruci- 
fixion, beyond the Grand Passes of 
the Pyrenees, may be endured in 
old Castile and Aragon, but passus 
et sepultus esi elsewhere. As 
regards the first point, the Way of 
the Cross in Spain is identified by 
a contemporary Spanish writer, 
Miguel de Unamuno,t with the 
sense of the Greek agdnia, that 
contest or struggle for life which 
he describes as “life itself,” adding 
significantly that the end thereof 
is to make “an immortal soul ”. It 
may be thought therefore that 
somehow, we know not how, the 
internecine war-work is a toil and 
struggle of Spain for the attain- 
ment of its own soulhood, and that 
we who stand and watch succes- 
sive crises from very far away 
need only say in our hearts: God 
speed the work. On the other 
hand, the greatest of Spanish 





* The Nineteenth Century, July, 1934, pp. 53-64, sub voce “ The Agory of Spain,” by Philip 


Robinson. 
+ La Agota del Cristianismo. 


1934] 





Mystics, cited at length in the 
essay, describes the Descent of 
Divine Light into the Soul as 
discovering all its impurities and 
exhibiting itself unto itself as “so 
unclean and wretched that it seems 
. asif Godis fighting against it—that 
it has become the adversary of 
God”.* Now, it calls to be said 
that this mode of torturing self- 
analysis has passed utterly out of 
being, except perhaps in a few 
holes and corners of monastic life 
and convents of the “ dead-alive ”. 
We do not invoke now a God who 
is without in a world of separation, 
but explore the Divine within us in 
the world of union. We do not 
search out and number the wounds 
of our perishable part, but having 
taken into our hearts and lives the 
One, the Good, the Endless, we 
leave that which is of death within 
us to die of its own accord, as it 
must and will. It follows that the 
disease of Spain is that of a false 
Mysticism and that if there is 
capacity for no other its healing 
may be far to seek. 


It is said that “ every student of 
elementary physics,” including 
“ most secondary school children,” 
are well acquainted with the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, seeing that he was 
the discoverer of Boyle’s gas law. 
We are reminded, however, of his 
name in another connection, and it 
is one about which no such student 
and no child in the classes is in the 
least likely to have: heard. This 
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is the existence of a-book on 
“Seraphic Love,” which Boyle 
wrote at the age of twenty-one, 


. though it did not happen to be 


published till 1648, and then only 
to forestall’an unauthorised ver- 
sion.t Having regard to the 
period, its rabid strife of sects and 
the strange mystical by-ways which 
were followed therein and extend- 
ed also therefrom, a discourse on 
Seraphic Love suggests almost in- 
evitably one of the flaming exotics 
of Francis’ Rouse, though he be- 
longs to a slightly later decade. 
Boyle; however, is addressing a 
personal friend, who is possibly of 
his own age, and who has been dis- 
appointed in human love. He seeks 
to persuade him that all the vast- 
ness of frustrated affection can and 
should be transferred and conse- 
crated to God, which is the way of 
Seraphic Love and is “ desirable to 
the highest degree of intensity”. 
The fruits of its experience are the 
proof thereof, and are an “ un- 
cloudedness of the eye” of mind 
and the most perfect “illustration ” 
of its “ Object”. The last word is 
significant : we are dealing with a 
young man’s sense of beauty and 
devotion to,a Deity without and 
one also who, as the text shews 
otherwise, has revealed his will to’ 
the world in Holy Scripture. The 
Divine is in the universe and per- 
haps also is transcendentally be- 
yond the universe; but there is no 
Sense -of God who is within. It 
came about later on that Boyle 





* The translation used by Mr. Robinson is that of Prof. Alison Peers, but without more 


special reference to text and place. 


+ The full title, characteristic as such of the period, is “Some Motives and Incentives 
to the Love of God, pathetically discoursed of in a letter to a Friend”. A brief and not very 
critical account of its contents will be found in The Hibbert Journal, July, 1934., pp. 564-571. 
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unfolded as zn “experimental phil- 
osopher” of.kis period and that 
he discovered a “gas law”. He 
did,not become a Mystic. His 


work remains interesting, is quaint 
also in expression, and may fall one 
of these days into the hands of a 
discerning editor. 


A. E. WAITE 


—— 


CORRESPONDENCE 


GERMANY AND THE SWASTIKA 


I was rather surprised to read Dr. 
Schrader’s “Nazi Position” 
ARYAN PATH (p. 60) of January last. 
I am not concerned with his views 
about Nazi policy and politics but his 
iterations abot the Swastika are far 
from true. Corzespondents likè S. V. 
Viswanatha ani Sam Aélion respectively 
in the, April ard the May issues have 
already writtea against both his view- 
points. I wish 10 add here a few words 
more particularly about the Swastika. 

As the word in Sanskrit Swastika 
signifies good luck, the Nazis have 
every right to adopt it as their symbol 
as it is general human property. 
But the Nazi claims to its European 
origin with = traditional Christian 
significance ani as a historic property 
and special characteristic of the Indo- 
_ Europeans ani of the Germans in 
particular are unfounded. Dr. W. 
Norman Brown, Professor of Sanskrit 
at the University of Pennsylvania, in 
hig recently published book on the 
Swastika, observes that this claim is 
baseless and -3 contrary to all avail- 
able evidence. . 

That racial purity is no better than 
a myth is amost the decision of 
modern ethnolcgists. A purely German 
or English people is a misnomer unless 
we take language as the sole criterion 
of national purity. Everywhere there 
isnow and has always been race mixture 
or Varna-Sanker. So when the, Nazis 
claim that the Swastika is a pure Aryo- 
Christian symbol they are indulging in 
childish fancy. The term Indo-Euro- 

an (or Aryan as the Nazis use it) 
‘affirms practically nothing in respect 
to physical stock,” “signifies nothing 


in THE 


1 


of race integrity” and even “culturally 
it does not indicate absolute unifor- 
mity”—in the opinion of Dr. Norman 
Brown. Few original religious Indo- 
Europeanisms remain in India or else- 
where. Hence the Nazi theory of 
Aryan racial purity is not only unten- 
able but arbitrary and even absurd. 
Tae Swastika is a pre Aryan symbol as 
Dz. Schrader also says. The origin and 
early migration of the Swastika is lost 
in the mist of antiquity. Luckily Dr. 
Thomas Wilson gives in ris voluminous 
book on the Swastika almost an ex- 
haustive treatment to the later 
history of the symbol. 

The first recorded instance of the 
Svastika in the West is fully two 
thousand years later than the earliest 
known Indian example cf the symbol. 
The Indus Valley is perhaps its 
earliest known habitat. The symbol 
had for over two thousand years 
a frequency and variety of usage in 
India not paralleled elsewhere. It ap- 
pears among Indian remains as early as 
250) B.C. or possibly 300) B.C. and 
apzears in forms perfec-ly developed. 
It existed in Prehistoric India too 
before the arrival of the Aryans who 
gave it the Sanskrit name, Swastika. 
This word occurs in the oldest of the 
Veias. 

Among .the finds at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa there are many seals with 
splendid representations of the Swas- 
tika. In the volumes published by the 
Archæological Survey of India in 1931 
fiftzen of them are reproduced. Recent 
cursory excavations in Baluchistan have 
discovered seals bearing the Swastika 
possibly as old as those of the Indus 
Valley. Still further to the west in Susa, 
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Persia, and other countries known as 
the Japhetic region, seals have been 
found from around 3000 B.c. showing 
several varieties of the Swastika includ- 
ing the most primitive yet idencified. 
In Hissarlik, the site of Homer’s Troy 
and in other older cities in Asia Mincr, 
dated from 2000 to 1100 B.C, the 
Swastika has been frequently found on 
terracotta and pottery ornamented with 
geometrical designs, and on other 
objects. In Asia Minor the Indo- 
Europeans might have for the first time 
met the Swastika in the secondcentury 
B. C. and from Asia Minor it has 
spread most probably to Europe through 
Greece. 


From the 7th century B. C. it appears 
upon vases of Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Athens. It is depicted on funeral cars 
and on the figure ofthe goddess 
Artemis and other Asiatic deities. It 
also reached Northern Italy where it 
has been found on certain urns cften 
regarded as funerary. When late in 
the bronze period ornamented objects 
appear in the Lower Danube region 
the Swastika is among the designs. 
The Celts who were proficient workers 
in bronze and gold also used it. Thus 
it has acquired different names such as 
Gammadion, Fylfot, Haken, Kreuz and 
others in different countries but the 
Swastika is the commonest. 


Finally the Germans [says Dr. Norman 
Brown ] acquired it and used it abundantly. 
They were employing it for ornaments at the 
end of the bronze period and after their con- 
tact with the Romans. They decorated elabo- 
rate plaques with it. Inat least one instance 


not the Christian Ca 
aie les employed it and during the 

oman period in Aquitania and Britain 
k is pater on altars where it is associated with 
the thunderbolt, a fact which recalls the asso- 





clation of the Swas-ika in Scandinavia with 
the God Thor. 


But emphatically it was not invented 
by the Indo-Eurcpeans as the Nazis 
assert. The Indo-Europeans as far as 
the evidence indicates did not know 
the Swastika until two thousand years 
after the time of its earliest preserved 
specimens. Germans seem not to have 
had the symbol until the first century 
B. C. Hence Dr. Schrader’s claim that 
it was known in Germany since 
prehistoric times is unfounded. 

The Swastika was known in ancient 
America before the time of Columbus. 
It is frequent in North, Central, and 
South America and has many 
variant forms. It must have travelled 
from Asia as early contacts between 
Asia and America are now accepted. 
Dr. Herman Walde-Waldegg, a young 
Austrian scholar of the National Libr- 
ary, Bogota, Colombia (South America) 
claims to have discovered definite 
proofs of the Asian origin of ancient 
American or Mayan civilization. He 
testifies that the ancient American 
Mixtec writings bear definite relations 
to Chinese, Japanese and Sanskrit. 

With Buddkism the Swastika spread 
from India to Central Asia, Tibet, 
China, Japan and other countries. As 
the cultures of Greece, Rome and 
Byzantium and then later of Arabia 
were taken abroad by various conquer- 
ors the Swastika became popularised 
in Northern and other parts of Africa. 
It was and still is a very important 
symbol in almost all Indiap religions 
and possibly so in certain Western 
Asiatic religions toc. But it has held 
no great value in Christian symbolism 
where its occurrence is only incidental 
and relatively late. 


Mysore. SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The French have always taken 
pride in the clearness and precision 
af their language; even in poetry, 
so often elusive and indefinite, 
they have stressed “la netteté ”. 
But in the Symbolist Movement of 
the last half of the nineteenth 
century as well as among the 
more modern disciples of that 
movement, we fnd a strong désire 
to be vague, indefinite and often 
incomprehensible. But this later 
tendency had already shown 
itself clearly in the works of 
Stéphane Mallarmé (1842-1898). 
Many books have been written 
about him; many interpretations 
of his poems have been printed; 
but there is still something about 
his poetry which has up to now 
remained indefinable and un- 
known. Even his greatest ad- 
mirers and disciples have failed 
to understand him completely. In 
The Nineteenth Century of July 
Randolph Hughes analyses rather 
‘well the esthetic symbolism 
of Mallarmé, but although the 
sub-title is “ A Study in Esoteric 
Symbolism,” he has not really 
given any light on the philosophy or 
the esotericism of Mallarmé. 

The very word Symbolism has 
lost its true, real meaning. - As 
Mr. Hughes points out, it has been 
used to describe simile and meta- 
phor when used on a large scale, 
as in the case of Altred de Vigny. 
It is to differentiate this latter type 


“a 


— — eau of verse 
And sayings of pielosobhers.” 
HUDIBRAS, 


of symbology rom Mallarmé’s 
more subjective and introspective 
symbolism that Mr. Hughes chose 
the word “esoteric”. It is, how- 
ever, esoteric ix more than that 
sense. Mallarm3 uses the symbol 
to recreate that which he is pur- 
sting, be it an idea, a sensation, or 
the Infinite which can be felt but 
not known. He is conscious of the 
existence of Something beyond 
him, another world, his Eden; but 
tc describe it concretely, to give 
it common attributes would be to 
lessen and destroy it. It can only 
be recreated by symktols and some- 
times can only be expressed by 
silence or by a blank page. This 
is strangely reminiscent of the 


- Absolute of Eastern philosophies, 


about which it is best to say 
nothing because It is indescribable 
in words and tnkncwable by the 
ordinary human mind. 





The value of things lies not so 
much in themselves, as in the fact 
that they are interwoven and inter- 
changeable, one thing correspond- 
ing to another in the material world 
and to other things, to spiritual pro- 
totypes, which eventually merge in 
the one Reality or bfinity. The 

* theory of correspondences, the sym- ` 
bology of nature and the close rela- 
tionship of all things, Baudelaire had 
already recorded for French poetry : 
“ Les parfums, les couleurs et les 
sons se répondent.” But it was 
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Mallarmé who brought out the 
fact that things are really but the 


symbols of transcendental realities. , 


Mr. Hughes explains that very 
clearly, but he does not see that 
this is but another way of putting 
the theory of Maya, Illusion, and of 
the prototypal, model world of 
Ideas generally associated with 
Plato but which existed as a belief 
long before his era. 

Symbols do not only express the 
reality of material things and of 
their transcendental aspect and 
the reality of the vision of the 
Absolute ; but as symbols, in them- 
selves, as sounds creating sounds 
and vibrations, they are also a 
reality. In ancient days language 
had a dual significance. Primarily 
it meant the expression of ideas by 
human speech, but it could also 
mean the expression of ideas by 
any other instrumentality. 

Perhaps Mallarmé was seeking 
unconsciously for that language 
of ancient days which could be 
interpreted in different ways. Mr. 
J. Ralston Skinner, author of The 
Source of Measures, states that this 
language “ sets forth, under a veil, 
series of ideas, copies in imagination 
of things sensible, which may be 
pictured, and of things which may 
be classed as real without being 
sensible ; A picture of some- 
thing natural may give rise to 
ideas of co-ordinative subject- 
matter, radiating out in various 
and even opposing directions, like 
the spokes of a wheel, and produc- 
ing natural realities in depart- 
ments very foreign to the apparent 
tendency of the reading of the first 
or starting picture.” 


It is common knowledge that 
very often poets and men of genius 
have flashes of intuition with 
which comes a knowledge however 
vague and fleeting of the mysteries 
of life and nature. Mallarmé has 
not been considered in the same 
category as the mystic poets such 
as Coleridge. His life was un- 
eventful. A simpie and kind Eng- 
lish teacher, he expounded his 
theories of art and philosophy to 
his few and devoted friends at his 
Tuesday evening at-homes. But 
he never put himself forward 
primarily asa philosopher or as a 
prophet. He was above all an 
artist and a steady . worker. It 
was probably quite unconsciously 
that his outlook and the bases for 
his symbolism took a faint eastern 
colouring, or at least that that 
particular interpretation may be 
derived from both his prose and 
poetic works. Just as divine sym- 
bolism may be read in different 
ways, so too his poems may be 
interpreted differently, and the 
esoteric and occult reading is 
deeper than Mr. Hughes realises. 





Dr. Venkatrao, the new Pres- 
ident of the Bombay Buddha So- 
ciety, délivered an interesting 
lecture on “Buddha and Sankara” 
in which he showed how the two 
great Indian teachers promulgated 
an identical doctrine. He made 
out an excellent case by showing 
‚the similarity of their teachings on 
the subjects of God, the Soul, post- 
mortem conditions, Karma and 
Reincarnation. - The orthodox Hin- 
dus of certain sects speak of 
Sankara as a disguised Buddha; 
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o2 the other hand, Buddhists who 
try to expound Gautama’s teach- 
ings as pure rationalism deny that, 
there can be any intimate connec- 
tion between the doctrines of these 
two philosophers. Dr. Venkatrao, 
therefore, has done a service to 
the Buddha Society by taking 
this theme for his first lecture 
since he was elected in the plece 
of the late Dr. Nair. He, however, 
did not touch upon the still dekat- 
able problem of the age of Sankera. 
Orientalists, generally speaking, 
assign the eighth century of the 
Christian era to Sankara. Ortho- 
dox Hindu opinion, believing in 
the records. of various maths and 
especially of the Sringeri Math, are 
able to hold that he lived in the 
fourth and fith centuries E cC. 
_ As Dr. Venkatrao pointed out, both 
the sages were preachers of Arya 
Dharma, the Religion of the Noble 
Ones, but addressing themselves to 
two different sets of people in two 
different parts of the great couatry 
of India, they used different modes 
of expression. 


This however is not a solitary 
instance of its kind in the history 
of religions. The orthodox of 
every creed, supported by their 
priests, emphasise the apparent 
differences in the expositions of 
great teachers, claiming superior- 
ity for their own. The real unity 
of ideas which actually subssts is 
not merely overlooked—its very’ 
existence is not known. Fcr ex- 
ample, how many rites and festi- 
vals has not Christianity borrowed 
from the pagans? Or, how many 


know of the direct influence of 
Buddhist missionaries on the pre- 
Christian and early Christian relig- 
ious movements? The compara- 
tive study of religions, ras thrown 
considerable light on th2 similarity 
of teachings in many creeds. But 
in that field philologists are more 
active than philosophers; and dis- 
cussion about words and etymology 
is more to the fore than examina- 
tion of ideas and their evolution. 
Again, the modern scholar, in 
every department, starts with the 
conviction that human history be- 
gan with the savage and that the 
roots of civilization are in bar- 
barism. Therefore, every time an- 
cient thoughts and institutions are 
studied they are. viewed as mental 
babblings of child-humanity, albeit . 
possessing the rude strength of the 
muscular giant. It is difficult, nay 
almost impossible, for the modern 
researcher to take tke view that 
ancient Egyptians, Indians or 
(Chinese may have been builders of 
cultures superior to our own; and 
that in the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions we may be encountering the 
remnants of some szate or social 
order greater and better than 
twentieth century Europe and 
America. Not in common sav- 
agery did civilization commence but 
sages and thinkers have flourished 
in every age and cultured races 
have lived on earth at the same 
time as savage tribes, just as they 
do to-day. The study of ancient 
civilizations and of old religious 
and philoscphical texts needs this 
new attitude—which implies a 
more reverential epproach. 


AUD 


Point out the ' Way '’—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the even:ng 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

—The Voice of the Silence. 
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THE LEADER OF TO-MORROW 


World conditions to-day are topsy- 
turvy : The State should exist for 
the well-being of the citizen but it 
enchains him. Nationalism, which 
should provide a basis of educa- 
tion and broaden men’s sympathies 
for and appreciation of his fellow- 
men abroad, erects boundaries, 
physical, economic and psycho- 
logical, which produce greed; jeal- 
ousy, hatred and war. The 
doctor who heals the body earns 
more than the teacher who edu- 
cates the mind; but while the 
nature and habit of the mind are 
at least considered, the very exist- 
ence of the Soul is ignored. 

It is taken for granted that 
politico-economic problems are 
fundamental and causal, and there- 
fore it is believed that human 
difficulties can be overcome and 
social diseases can be cured by 
legislation. “Practical” people 
do not realise that food, clothes, 
houses, etc., are not fundamental 
but secondary; are not in them- 


. 


selves the cause of human happi- 
ness and progress, but really 
effects of the unfoldment of soul- 
peace and expression of culture. 
Who dares to preach to-day, “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God, and 
His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you ”? 
Asia, hypnotized and glamoured 
by the Occident, copies it, boldly 
and on a grand scale as Japan 
does, or as India, sheepishly but 
resentfully accepting her Western- 
ization as if there were no way 
out. 

Politics’ economics and soci- 
ology represent realities of life, 
though in modern times they 
have been valued at too high a’ 
premium. The monks of Christen- 
dom and the faquirs of Asia, 
however, undervalue these reali- 
ties—often they think them to be 
unreal and therefore valueless. 
Great Souls like Buddha and 
Plato or Tsongkhapa and Marcus 
Aurelius were truly spiritual, for 
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they possessed the primary ycgic 
virtues of Viveka-discrimination 
and of Vairagya-detachment. Be- 
cause they were Vairagis, sculs 


who had freed their minds’ ftom- 


the lure of desires and’ passions, 
they were able to evaluate correct- 
ly the things of this world. Events 
and objects of the material uni- 
verse to them were concrete idols 
of ideal images. The material 
world, the historical events, were 
neither soulless shadows nor mere 
objective manifestations. The pays- 
ical cosmos was valued a3 a 
reflection of the spiritual. Material 
objects were projections of spizitu- 
al ideas. Nations and races, states 
and kingdoms, were verities be- 
cause of the spiritual reality with- 
in and behind them. 

This view formed the very basis 
‘of the great philosophies of China, 
India and Greece—themselves but 
systems of thought rooted in what 

must have been once the univ2rsal 
Wisdom-Religion of the civilized 
world of the ancients. The restor- 
ation of this view would produce a 
mental revolution of the first magni- 
tude. Materialism in  sc.ence 
has received its deathblow, but 
materialism in philosophy is 
not an unccmmmon mazrifestation. 
Spiritual idealism is not yet clearly 
defined for practical application. 
Desire for religion—some kind of 
rational religion—is gathering 
force, which means desire for an 
idealistic philosophy which must 
give a new value since those ziven 
by organized religions nave proven 
false or been found wanting. Who 
can produce this revolution save 
intellectuals who are also ideclists? 


+ 


We are nct amorg those who 
s22 as imminent the collapse of 
Western civilization in thz sense . 
taat savagery will follow the dark 
age which seems to be fast de- 
scending upon Europe. The decay 
acd disintegration of civilizations 
take time, just as do their rise and 
growth. But the West is facing 
to-day a cataclysm due to persist- - 
ence in old policies ard pro- 
grammes. These are now being 
abardoned; their substitutes are 
in the melting pot; liberelism in 
politics is almost drowned in the 
ocean of violence ; and racial pride 
and national greed and class claims 
aave produced autocracizs. For 
al that, the still small voice of 
Spirit has not ceased its immortal 
action. The future is with the 
Idealist. He who ideates, creates. 
Katiocination picks out the flaws, 
a very necessary task, and there is 
a marked manifestation of that 
faculty in these days. In a variety 
af ways people are taught how 
their civilization of machine-made 
plenty is‘breaking down. But not 
many are the creators and con- 
structors of patterns for the new 
order. 

The most important movement 
ot the day for social reconstruction 
and the saving of civilization is 
that of education of the adult 
masses. Reformation of the schools 
of today will nct much avail, 
because the dangers threatening 
civilization are imminent. The 
radio, the cinema, and the press. 
are among the most important 
engines for the furthering of adult 
=ducation, but these are run by 
the power of materialism. These 
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wonderful engines are put to 
ignoble uses. M. Edouard Herriot, 
former Prime Minister of France, 
whose work for many years as the 
Mayor of Lyons is well known, 
wrote about them thus :— 


The news that is given to the public is 
itself coloured and doctored. How many 
Frenchmen are there to-day who have 
any accurate knowledge of the essen- 
tial elements in what has been called 
“the Roosevelt experiment”? It is a 
sad thing to note that the powerful 
instruments that have been devised by 
science for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge have at times tended to serve 
and strengthen falsehood rather than 
truth. 

Most poets, philosophers and art 
teachers are dependent upon these 
engines and often fall under taeir, 
at present, baneful influence. 

The new teacher of the adult 
masses must ensoul himself with 
the pure spirit of idealism. Unless 
a sufficient number do that, the 
future of civilization will continue 
to be in danger. 

Because of the general betief 
that adjustment from outside is 
the remedy, the real task of chang- 
ing oneself within is grossly neg- 
lected. People shirk their own 
individual responsibility to life, to 
the state, to humanity, looking to 
governmental and other agencies 
to do something. 

The Roman Church, typicel of 
the embodiment of religious cun- 
ning and fanaticism, the Russian 
Soviets as representative of the 
reign of matter and machines, the 
Italian and German dictatorships, 
each standing for selfish nation- 
alism and blatant race-pride, and 
other such agencies—all enslave 


the mind, corrupt the heart and 
kill the soul of man. Therefore 
this era needs a few practical phil- 
csophers who will courageously 
strike at the root vice of compet- 
ition in every department ; for this 
they need to break their own fet- 
ters—personal ambition, class prej- 
udice, nationalistic patriotism and 
racial pride; purifying their own 
lives they must act as priests of 
the Religion of Universal Brother- 
hood—instructors and friends of 
people the world over. 

But they themselves will need 
models and patterns after which 
they may shape themselves. Arche- 
typal Leaders celled jn the East 
Dhyani Buddhas are taken as 
models and patterns by Manushya 
or Human Buddhas; every Bodhi- 
sattva in endeavcuring to become 
a Buddha, it is said, copies the 
example of a previous Buddha. 
Our new leaders cannot but fail if 
by groping in the dark they hope 
to muddle through into the light. 
They have to assimilate and em- 
body wisdom and virtue, and one 
necessary way to self-training is 
contemplation on Ideal Leaders, 
Archetypal Leaders and their Ideal 
and Archetypal Knowledge. In the 
annals of humanity such Leaders 
shine like stars of the first magni- 
tude in the firmament. Such 
leaders were Krishna, the Spiritual 
Director ; Rama, the Ideal King; 
Gotama, the Supreme Teacher; 

. Confucius, the Inspired Codifier; 
Jesus the Virile Reformer. In the 
words and examples of such Men 
the leader of to-morrow must seek 
guidance and nourishment, 


THE NAZI DELUSION 
ARYAN ‘JERSUS SEMITIC 


[Cecil Roth is a historian, and author of The History of the Jews in Venice 
and A History of the Marranos. In the following article he writes with intimate 


knowledge of his subject. 


The impress of religious bel efs on racial characteristics is a fascinating 
problem which hes not yet been so.ved by the modérn anthropologist or ethno- 
logist. It is not, however, touched upon in this historical survey, which is con- 
vincing in its accurately logical deductions. We are here shown that a pure 
race—Aryan, Semitic, or any other—does not exist today. The Gita taught 
_five thousand years ago that, in this Kali-yuga, caste is no longer pure; this is 
true of the Brahmanas and Chandalas of East and West alike. As the Gita 
points out, the true Aryan is discinguishable not by birth but by character.] 


I 
The Middle’ Ages were nothing 
if not logical. Mediæval Anti- 


Semitism was based,~ with unim- 
peachable rationalism, on relig-ous 
grounds. The average European 
hated the Jew because he was an 
unbeliever: and, generally sp2ak- 
ing, the Jew could escape the 
dislike and the discriminatior. to 
which he was subjected by the 
simple process of adopting Chris- 
tianity. The “ scientific ” anti-Semi- 
tism which was born in ‘er- 
many at the close of the nineteenth 
century, on the ,other hand, and 
which has reached its culminating 
point with the triumph of “Nazism,” 
is based essentially on race (even 
though it may still be rooted, if 
one examines its origins sufficiently 
closely, in religion). It assemes 
a fundamental difference between, 
the Jews (who belong to a “Semitic” 
stock, physically and mocally 
inferior to the rest of the inhab- 
itants of Europe) and their “Aryan” 
neighbours. Hence, as a’ natural 


corollary, region has nothing to do 
with the question. A Jew may be 
baptised, but he remains racially 
the same inferior being as he was 
before.. A man with a single 
Jewish parert, or grandparent, or 
an even more remote intermixture 
of blood, is ¿bso facto contaminated, 
inferior to his “Nordic” neigh- 
bours, and thus unsuited for public 
employment. The atrempts made 
to justify the new policy ‘in the 
eyes of th2 world have resulted 
in the spread of this conception 
to other ccuntries, where it was 
hitherto qu:te unknown. 


Let us assume the validity of the 
Nazi diagncsis, of the fundamental 
difference between Jews and 
“Aryans”. Even upon this assump- 
tion it is impossible to carry the 
theory to its logical extremity, for 
one simple reason: that (notwith- 
standing the current conception) 
the degree of admixture of blood 
in the course of the past genera- 
tions has been so considerable that 
there can be no German in whose 
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veins Jewish blood does not run, 
and few Jews who are absolutely 
Sree from any Gentile admixture. 


Il 


„At the period of the decline of 
the Roman Empire, from which 
date the history of the Jews 
in Europe is continuous, their 
number throughout the whole 
world is estimated at a couple of 
million. Up to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, as far as our 
statistical knowledge goes, this fig- 
ure was virtually unchanged. This 
was in part due to the long succes- 
sion of massacres and persecutions. 
But all Jews were not heroic: 
and some, when confronted with 
the alternatives of baptism or mar- 
tyrdom, chose the former course. 
Every wave of oppression left in 
its train large numbers of Jewish 
converts to Christianity : unwilling 
and insincere, perhaps, in the first 
generation, but ultimately inter- 
marrying with and becoming utterly 
assimilated in the general popula- 
tion. Nor was there lacking, in all 
countries and in all ages, a steady 
stream of converts who entered the 
dominant faith willingly, whether 
from conviction or from a lively 
sense of interest. At the time of 
the expulsion from England, for 
example, upwards of one hundred 
Jews and Jewesses sought refuge 
from the storm in the Domus Con- 
versorum in London, ultimately 
intermingling with their Christian 
neighbours. There can be few 
Cockneys to-day in whose veins 
some tiny strain of the blood of 
these timid  thirteenth-century 
Semites does not run. 


The case was similar in Italy. In 
Apulia, entire Jewish communities 
were baptised by force at the close 
of the thirteenth century. Their 
descendants remained distingui- 
shable for-many generations, butin ` 
the end became completely absor- 
bed. In Rome, thanks to the 
delicate conversionist machinery 
perfected by the Popes, no less 
than 2,500 Jews and Jewesses were 
forced to enter the Church in the 
single century 1650-1750: In other 
cities, the phenomenon was similar, 
though not quite so marked. Every 
precaution was taken to ensure 
that these apostates did not marry 
amongst themselves, and thus 
perpetuate the taint of disbelief. 

In Spain, the wave of persecu- 
tions in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries drove tens—perhaps 
hundreds—of thousands into the 
dominant faith. I have described 
at length in my History of the 
Marranos the romance and the 
vicissitudes of the descendants of 
these unwilling converts. By the 
middle of the fifteenth century, 
there was barely a single aristo- 
cratic family of Aragon, from the 
royal house downwards, which was 
free from the taint of Jewish blood : 
and a certain jurist employed his 
leisure during a period of pestilence 
by drawing up genealogical lists 
demonstrating the precise Jewish 
antecedents of a very large propor- 
tion of contemporary notables— 


, the so-called Libro Verde de Aragon. 


Conditions in Castile and, a little 
later, in Portugal were very 
similar. Fora long time, some of 
the most aristocratic families did 
their best to maintain a pretence at 
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least of unsullied Umpieza, or 
purity of blood “from any admix- 
ture of Jew or Moor,” such as was 
boasted by Sancho Panza. The 
attempt was given up in Portugal 
at the close of the , eighteenth 
century, when the Marquis de 
Pombal, with Oriental peremp- 
toriness, gave orders privately to 
the heads of all the so-called 
“ Puritan” houses that, within four 
months, they were to arrange 
matches for cheir daughters of 
marriageable age with members of 
families hitherto’ excluded from 
their circle, as being contaminated 
with Jewish blood! 

A similar process is sometimes 
traceable in the most unexpected 
quarters. The British Museum and 
the John Rylands Library in 
Manchester both contain copies of 
a MS. entitled: Critique du 
nobilaire de Provence. . contenant 
lépurement de la noblesse du pays, 
in which the author (a certain 
Abbé Barcilon de Mouvans) traces 
in some outstanding noble families, 
two hundred years after the expul- 
sion of the Jews from France, the 
blood of those who had preferred 
to remain in the country as pro- 
fessing Catholics. In Poland, the 
descendarts of the followers of the 
rococo pseudo-Messiah, Jacob 
Frank, who embraced Christianity 
in the eighteenth century, may be 
discerned in the highest strata of 
Warsaw Society. 


With the beginning of the age of | 


tolerance, the process was atcen- 
tuated rather than otherwise. Ref- 
erence has hitherto been made in 
this article only obliquely to Ger- 
many where, the settlement of the 


Jews having been con-inuous since 
classical times and their treatment 
peculiarly hazsh, the namber of con- 
versions in the Micdle Ages was 
probably greater than in any other 
country of northern Europe. In 
more recent times, long after other 
European nations had abandoned 
the practice, official Germany con- 
tinued attempting to secure the 
highest possible number of conver- 
3ions among the Jews—the only 
gate which opened for them the 
possibilities of a University or an 
official career. From the era of 
Frederick tae Great to that of 
William the Small, there was a 
constant procession of wealthy 
Jews to the baptismal font. In 
Berlin, at the close of the eight- 
eenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, under the 
influence of the temporising philos- 
ophy of the Mendelssohnian 
school, the defections took on the 
proportions of a veritable debacle, 
implicating according to some esti- 
mates one-third of the total Jewish 
population—some thousands of 
souls in all. Subsequent genera- 
tions knew very little falling off. 
It is said that the total number of 
“ half” and “ quarter ” New Chris- 
tians (to adopt the Inquisitional 
nomenclatuze ) who are affected by 
Herr Hitlers “Aryan” Law 
amounts to millions. Were the 
Inquisitional precejent to be 
followed to its extreme, and 
genealogies traced back a genera- 
tion or two further, it is doubtful 
whether there would be enough 
pure-blooded Germans left to man 
even the S. A. 

The admixture of blood, accor- 
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ding to report, is greater in the 
nobility and officer classes than in 
the ordinary bourgeois: for under 
the Empire it was a recognised 
practice for embryo Field Mar- 
shalls to recuperate the family 
fortunes by espousing the daughter 
of a wealthy Jewish banker. This, 
it is said, is the reason why the 
application of the “ Aryan” para- 
graph to the Army was so long 
delayed. The account may per- 
haps seem exaggerated. Yet 
comparison with England, where 
the Jewish settlement is so much 
more recent, the Jewish population 
so much less numerous, and the 
inducements to baptism so much 
less pressing, shews that this is 
not the case. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, intermarriage 
started on a small scale. It never 
became general: yet, to-day, it may 
be said that there are few families 
of the older nobility without some 
Jewish admixture or alliance. It is 
sufficient to instance the Dukes of 
Norfolk, Grafton, St. Albans, and 
Northumberland ; the Marquesses 
of Crewe and of Winchester; Vis- 
count Galway; the Earl of Rose- 
bery, and so on, almost indefinitely. 
Families of the French ‘nobility 
which contracted Jewish inter- 
marriages include those of the 
Prince de Wagram, the Duc de 
Gramont, and the Prince de 
Richelieu: while the independent 
princely houses of Monaco and 
Liechtenstein are in the same 
category. 

It is amazing in what unexpect- 
ed quarters Jewish blood may be 
encountered. To illustrate the 
ubiquity of this “Semitic” ad- 
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mixture, one may mention persons 
so utterly dissimilar as Sir Henry 
Newbolt, the poet; William Booth, 
the Salvationist:; and Erskine 
Childers, the Irish patriot. In the 
United States of America, condi- 
tions are very similar. A majority 
of the families who figure in the 
records of the handful of communi- 
ties which existed in Colonial days 
have long since ceased to play any 
part in Jewish life: yet their 
descendants have not entirely died 
out. Later generations, too, con- 
tributed their quota to the melting- 
pot’s alloy: and both Bret Harte 
and John Howard Payne were 
of comparatively recent Jewish 
extraction. 


II 


Thus far, we have been dealing 
only with the question of Semitic 
admixture among the so-called 
“Aryans”. But there is another 
side to the medal. 

It is generally imagined that, 
with the growth of Christianity, 
proselytisation on the part of the 
Jews entirely ceased. This is not 
by any means correct. It slacken- 
ed, indeed: but it continued 
uninterruptedly—sometimes, on a 
large scale?’ The eighth century 
witnessed the conversion to Juda- 
ism of the ruler, nobility and 
part at least of the people, of the 
Khazar State, situated in what is, 
now the Ukraine and adjacent 
areas. For two centuries and 
more, they were a powerful ele- 
ment in European pclitics: and the 
Byzantine Emperor, Leon IV, was 
the son of a Khazar princess. It is 
conjectured that the quasi-Mongol- 
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ian features so common among 
the Jews of Eastern Europe even 
to-day denote cescent from Khazar 
ancestors. i 

In the Western World, there 
were indeed no masscdnversions 
to Judaism. Nevertheless, there 
was a slow but steady infiltration ; 
and earnest Churchmen never 
ceased complaining at the insidious 
influence which Judaism exerted 
upon simple Christian minds. In 
England, a “community of pros- 
elytes ” is said to have been among 
the victims cf the massacres of 
1190. The statement is perhaps 
based upon a scribal error (Gerim, 
or proselytes, having been read for 
Garim, sojourners): but the fact 
that it obtained credence is in itself 
significant. In 1215, a Deacon was 
burned alive at Oxford, for having 
simultaneously embraced Judaism 
and a Jewish wife. In 1275, a 
Dominican Friar joined the Jewish 
fold, causing great scanda. and 
proving one of the immediate 
pretexts for the Expulsion of 1290. 
Notorious, too, was the case of 
Jurnet, the Jew of Norwich, who in 
the reign ot Henry II espoused a 
Christian heiress, the daughter of 
Robert de Haville. Considering 
that apOstasy from Cathclicism 
was at that time, and long after, a 
capital offence, it stands to reason 
that there must have been many 
more converts, even in Ergland, 
who managed to conceal their 
crime—particularly among the or; 
dinary people. s 

So also on the Continent. Jewish 
history preserves the names of a 
long succession of proselytes, who 
even in the Middle Ages dazed all, 
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and sometimes lost ad, for the 
sake of the God of Abraham. In 
Carolingian France, much scandal 
was caused by the conduct of the 
Deacon Bodo, who, having received 
permission from the Empress to go 
on pilgrimage to Rome, retired 
instead with Lis nephew to Sara- 
gossa, where he embraced Judaism, 
assumed the name Eleazar, and 
espoused a Jewess. At the begin- 
ning of the eleventa century, a 
persecution was caused on the 
Rhineland through the conver- 
sion of a priest named Wecelin. 
When the age of massacre started 
in Germany, with the First Cru- 
sade, quite a number of the vic- 
tims were recent pro3elytes. ‘Thus, 
among those killed in Colognein the 
outbreak on the eve of Pentecost, 
1096, there wes included (according 
to the detailed lists preserved in 
the Memorouch of Nuremberg) an 
unnamed proselyte, besides Hez- 
echa, daughter of Mar Judah, and 
their two daughters. There is 
abundant proof that these were 
not by any means the only con- 
verts to Judaism living in Germany 
at the time. 

„So also in later history. Not all 
of the Marranos who escaped to 
declare their Judaism in Amster- 
dam, London, or New York were 
of pure Jewish descent. Names 
like those of Nicholas Antoine and 
of Johann Peter Spaeth, who be- 
came whole-hearted adherents of 
the Jewish faith, continually recur 
jn Jewish history. Finally, with 
the growth of tolerance and of 
social intercourse, mixed marriage 
became more and more common. 
In most cases, the offspring was 
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probably lost to Judaism: but in 
many instances it was the Gentile 
partner who succumbed to the 
attraction. 

Once more, let us take England 
as typical. Even before the re- 
admission of the Jews under the 
Commonwealth, a few English- 
men and women, who had car- 
ried their Bible-loving Puritanism 
to its logical extreme, went over to 
Amsterdam and entered the Jewish 
fold. In the registers of the 
cemetery of the Spanish and 
Portuguese community in Amster- 
dam there are recorded between 
1623 and 1625 alone the burials of 
the wife and three children of 
English proselytes. John Evelyn, 
when he was in Holland in 1341, 
encountered an Englishwoman 
married to a Burgundian Jew, “a 
merry-drunken fellow,” who had 
translated the liturgy into English 
for her benefit. In the London 
Jewry of the Restoration, quite a 
number of proselytes figured— 
Belamy,the wine-cooper of Seething 
Lane; Deborah Israel, who left her 
property to the Synagogue in 1669; 
and others. Late in the eighteenth 
century, the community receiv- 
ed its most illustrious son by 
adoption in the eccentric Lord 
George Gordon, formerly head of 
the Protestant Association. In 
the provinces, conditions must 
have been very similar: it is suffic- 
ient to recall the romantic match 
between Moses Abrahams of Pooie, 
and the buxom Martha Haynes, 
daughter of a Dorset farmer, from 
which the Right Honourable Sir 
Herbert Samuel, M. P., is said te be 
descended. Outstanding proselytes 


of the nineteenth century included 
Ada Isaacs Menken the friend of 
Swinburne and of Dickens and of 
Charles Reade—and, mirabile dictu, 
the Countess of Charlemont. 


E Iv 


I have paid particular attention 
to England in this connexion sim- 
ply because the ground to be exam- 
ined is comparatively small and 
the records easily accessible A 
case more imposing by far could 
be made out for many continental 
countries, where the residence of 
the Jew has been more protracted 
and his numbers are greater. In 
Russia, for example, the last few 
years have witnessed the conver- 
sion to Judaism of thousands of 
the subbotnikow who started as 
Sabbatarians and ended as whole- 
hearted followers of the Mosaic 
code. These have done no more 
than continue the tradition of the 
Judaising Heretics, who in the 
fifteenth century threatened the 
existence of the Russian Church. 
In America, India and Africa there 
are large numbers of dark skinned 
Jews who are plainly of non- 
Semitic origin. 

It is not suggested for one 
moment that these p#seelytes to 
Judaism ever attained really con- 
siderable numbers, save in one or 
two exceptional cases. But the 
numerical importance is beside the 
point, in an age when a responsible 
European government insists on 
*probmg the ancestry of its subjects 
for many generations back. The 
question is, after all, one of arithmet- 
ical progression. <A single individ- 
ual born a century ago may to- 
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day have upwards of a hunired 
descendants: the blood of a couple 
who lived a thousand years agg 
may to-day ren in the veins of 
millions. The Jews are -compara- 
tively a pure race. Yet there can 
be few among them who do not 
count among their ancestry some 
“proselyte of righteousness” of 
four, or ten, or twenty generations 
ago: and the -lood of the converts 
who suffered at Cologne in 1096 
may to-day permeate the whole 
of German Jewry. f 
Conversely, an enormously high 
proportion of the German people— 
certainly no less than ten per cent— 
could boast, if they desired it, some 
traceable Jewish strain; while, 
save in the most remote country 


districts, there can be few individ- 
uals in the country wto are entirely 
free from such ar admixture. 
Nature, with her usual quiet hu- 
mour, reminds us forcibly of this 
fact by the blond “ Nordic” types 
which abourd among the German 
Jews and by the swarthy, dark- 
skinned types who mzy be encoun- 
tered in the generel population 
of the country—even among those 
who stand highest in the counsels 
of the Nazi party. General Goering 
should beware against pushing his 
genealogical enquiries too far. 
One of these davs it may perhaps 
be discovered that Adolf Hitler 
and Albert Einstein have a com- 
mon ancestor! And what will the 
Nazi party do then? 

CECIL ROTH 


How, O Krishna, can we be happy hereafter, when we have been the mur- 


derers of our racz ? 


What if they, whose minds are depraved by the lust of power, 


se no sin in the extirpation of their race, no crime in the murder of their friends, 
ts that a reason why we should not resolve to turn away from such a crime—we 
who abhor the sin of extirpating our ‘own kindred? On the destruction of a 
tribe the ancient virtue of the tribe and family is lost ; with the loss of virtue, vice and 
impiety overwhelm the whole of a rece. From the influence of impieży the females of 
a family grow vinous; and from women that are become vicious are born the 
spurious caste called Varna Sankar. Corruption of caste is a gate of hell, both 
for these destroyers of a tribe and for those who survive—BHAGAVAD-GITA, IJ, 37-42. 
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That Julian was a man of re- 
markable gifts both of mind and 
character is conceded by all who 
have studied his career. Says 
Cardinal Newman :— 

Take him all in all, and I cannot 
but recognize in him a spacious beatty 
and nobleness of moral deportment 
which combines in it the rude great- 
ness of Fabricius or Regulus with the 
accomplishments of Pliny or Antoninus. 
His simplicity of manners, his frugality, 
his austerity of life, his singular 
disdain of sensual pleasure, his military 
heroism, his application to business, his 
literary diligence, his modesty, his 
clemency, his accomplishments, as I 
view them, go to make him one of the 
most eminent specimens of Pagan 
virtue which the world has ever seen. 

Nevertheless, to Newman, Julian 
is an evil name in history, because 
he renounced his allegiance to 
Christianity. To Gibbon, who does 
full justice to Julian as ruler, the 
blend of Greek philosophy and 
Eastern mysteries, which the em- 
peror endeavoured to substitute in 
the place of Christianity, was an 
unnatural alliance between philos- 
ophy and superstition. Even Cotter 
Morison, a writer of rare dis- 
crimination and sympathy, finds 
it difficult to avoid a certain intel- 
lectual disdain for the reactionary 
emperor. And yet, as Dill says, it 
was no ordinary man who dreamt 
of regenerating the ancient wor- 


ship by borrowing dogmatic theol- 
ogy from Alexandria, an ecstatic 
devotion from Persia, and a moral 
ideal from Galilee.* Nor is it 
difficult to find rational grounds 
for the apostasy of Julian from the 
Christian religion and for his parti- ' 
ality for the Eastern systems of 
worship. It is the object of this 
paper to indicate briefly these 
grounds and to note a few of the 
essential features of Julian’s relig- 
ious reform, which is not without 
significance and interest at the 
present day. 

Born in 332, A. D, Julian had 
the good fortune of having as his 
teacher Mardonius. Mardonius 
imbued his pupil with his own 
passion for Greek poets and philos- 
ophers, especially Plato and Aris- 
totle, and further impressed on 
him the value of not merely 
strenuous thinking but of purity 
of living. In his seventeenth year, 
Julian came under thesifuence of 
Libanius, who introduced him to 
Neoplatonism. A few years later 
he was allowed to spend some time 
in Athens, where he renewed his 
study of Greek philosophy and wag’ 
probably initiated into the Eleus- 
inianMysteries. It may also be not- 
ed that in Athens Julian made the 
acquaintance of Basil and Gregory, 
later eminent as Saints and Fathers 





* Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, p. 101. 
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of the Church, yet Platonists at 
heart. 

In his twenty-fifth year, Juliane 
was declared Cæsar by the Em- 
peror, and sent to Gaul which had 
been overrun by fierce hordes of 
Germans. In this new task Julian 
proved to th2 world that his devo- 
tion to Plate and the Greek poets 
had not rendered him unfit for 
practical life. He soon clearec the 
land of its invaders and then appli- 
ed himself to the more congenial 
work of resioring order and peace 
in the half-rained land. The scanty 
harvests were made good by the 
importation of corn from abroad. 
An impetus was given to agricul- 
ture, manufactures and commerce. 
The spirit of industry revived 
again. Julian personally revised 
the proceecings of the provincial 
governors. The rigour of the law 
was mitigated. Taxes were made 
both lighter and easier to collect, and 
the rapacit, of inferior agents was 
checked. C:vil corporations became 
again actire. Public and private 
festivals were celebrated with due 
pomp and splendour. 

The same spirit of beneficent 
reform cortinued to inspire Julian 
when heewdaaeamne sole, emperor. 
The imperial court was thoroughly 
reformed. Corruption was put 
down. The Senate was treated 
with marxed respect and con- 
sideration and, as far as possible, 
not merely the form but the spirit 
of republican tradition was main- 
tained. Unjust and pernicious 
exemptiors enjoyed by certain 
classes of c.tizens were abolished, 
and they were made to feel that 
the service of the state was tinding 


* from 


onall. In his private life which 
wes a model of purity and severe 
self-denial, and in his unceasing 
application to public- business, the 
Emperor himself set an example 
for others to follow. What, how- 
ever, mattered most to Julian was 
tne great truth of “the presence 
ard the glory of the gods” which 
are ultimately one, and he spared 
kimselť no pains to bring home this 
truth to his subjects. 

As might have been expected 
from one who was steeped in the 
philosophy of Plato, Aristotle and 
Plotinus, all “partsans of the 
One,”— Julian was a decided mono- 
theist. Though denounced as an 
apostate, he sympathized with 
Christianity in so far as its mono- 
theism coincided with his own. 
Nor did he fail to appreciate the 
beauty of its moral teaching. His 
hostility was not to Christianity, 
as such, but to the other-world- 
liness of its followars, which, to 
borrow the words o? T. H. Green, 
in its aspiration efter heaven, left 
earth to its chance. The chief rep- 
resentatives of this religion 
regarded citizenship as inconsis- 
tent with Christian obedience, and 
it could hardly be expected that 
the ruler of a mighty state and the 
student of Plato and Aristotle, 
with whom good iife was synon- 
ymous with citizenship, should look 
with favour on a creed which pre- 
vented men of ability and virtue 
ergaging themselves in 
the service of the common- 
wealth. In the second place, be- 
lieving as he did that God is the 
common King and Father of all, 
and that He reveals Himself as 
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much in the political and social 
institutions of mankind as in the 
soul of man, Julian could not but 
regard as at once narrow and un- 
philosophical the Christian con- 
ception of a God who consulted 
only the interests of a particular 
race, and took no providential care 
for human interests like those of 
political and social order.* 

Julian’s partiality for the Eastern 
religions which found their way 
into the Empire can also be easily 
explained. When Rome expanded 
from a city-state into an empire, 
the inadequacy of the old national 
religion to meet the new conditions 
made itself felt, and its place was 
taken by Stoicism, which, by its 
emphasis on the unity and equality 
of mankind, suited very well the 
cosmopolitan character of the 
Empire. Stoicism, however, in its 
turn, was found wanting when it 
was confronted with the ‘striking 
revival of religious sentiment in 
the second and third centuries. 
Consequent on this religious 
awakening, there was both among 
the cultivated minds and the mas- 
ses an intense longing for mystic 
communion with the divine and 
for the continuance of life beyond 
the grave. This spiritual craving 
Stoicism found itself unable to 
satisfy, and this for two reasons. 
In the first place it was too severe- 
ly critical of all emotional displays. 
Its key-note was not so much one 
of exaltation as of renunciation, 
and even in the famous hymnt of 


Cleanthes to Zeus, there is more 
of sublime resignation than of the 
spiritual rapture which one finds 
in a Plotinus or a St. Paul. Second- 
ly, the loftiest exponents of Sto- 
icism either, like Epictetus, denied 
the immortality of the soul, or, 
like Marcus Aurelius, wavered in 
their attitude towards it. Thus it 
came about that men turned for 
spiritual satisfaction to the Eastern 
cults which aroused and cultivated 
ecstatic devotion and held out the 
hope of future life. It is unm 
doubtedly true that these cults 
were in their earlier stages tinged 
with superstition and loose magic 
practices. But, as it has been well 
observed, the idealism of humanity, 
by a strange alchemy, can trans- 
mute even the most unpromising 
materials.| The Eastern faiths, 
when brought into contact with 
the higher influences of the time, 
purged themselves of their impure 
associations and, helped by the 
syncretism of the time, developed 
a distinct tendency to monotheism, 
stressed the kinship of the human 
with the divine, and in their mys- 
teries, which were permeated by 
the ideas of purification and com- 
munion, embodied theefinest side 
of the old pagan piety. And forti- 
fied and interpreted by Neoplato- 
nism, the dominant philosophy, 
they made an irresistible appeal to 
high and low. The purest and 
most powerful of these faiths was 


*thatef Mithra, the Sun-God.§ It was 


Imported into the empire from 





* Whittaker: Neo-Platonisis (Second Ed. ) Chap. 
t There is a translation of this beautiful hymn Fn Vitality of Platonism by J. Adam. 
} Dill—Roman Socely from Nero io Marcus Aureus. 


“It was a fine and manly religion,” 


(Vol L p. 45), “ 
to live honourably, cleanly, and even holily,’ 


says Dean Inge in his Philcsophy of Ploinus 


spurring men to action, „guiding them by its discipline, and teaching them 
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Cilicia, and as the religion specially 
favoured by the Roman army, it 
spread throughout the empire and 
proved to be the most formidable» 
rival of Christianity. It laid hold 


on Julian and became the vital- 


centre of his religious system. 
Julian was not the only ruler 
who felt the fascination of Sun- 
worship. Our own Akbar offered, 
as is well known, his homage to 
the Sun and there is evidence to 
show that he knew the S#rya- 
sahasranama very well.* Seventeen 
hundred yéars before Julian, the 
Egyptian king, Ikhanaton, made 
solar monotheism the religion of 
the state and sang the praises of 
the Sun-God; Aton: “ the sole God, 
beside whom there is no other, the 
Creator of all lands, of all man- 
kind, and solely beneficent. ” 
What, however, is characteristic 
of Julian is that he supplies a 
philosophical basis to his creed. 
The summit is pure theism, based 
on the Plotinian conception of God 
as the absolute One, ‘‘ who in His 
hidden nature as source, is a unity 
of all Reality, and who by an over- 
flow of His’ seperabundant riches 
is manifested through the thought- 
forms, or minc-aspects, of the uni- 
verse, andusezandly, through the 
-energies of life and love‘and will 
that are summed up in the Over- 
Soul ”.t The “gods” of different 
religions are tne manifestations of 
the One under conditions of form, 
time and personality and, as such, 
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separate class 


are worthy of reverence. The 
world of sense is a manifestation, 
or phenomenal expression. of the 
Cne, and the sun is worthy of 
homage, partly because he is the 
source of life and light in the 
visible universe and, chiefly, be- 
czuse he is the most fitting symbol 
of the One who is the source of all 
existence and all knowledge. And 
Julian distinctly suggests that 
worship offered to the sun is in 
reality worship offered to the Spir- 
itual Sun of whom the solar orb 
is the symbol or image.t Lastly, 
the sun, though it is the source of 
lite and light in this universe, is 
not to be identified with either. 
In like manner, Plato, Julian’s 
favourite master, bids us regard 
the supreme Idea or Idea of the 
Good as “‘ beyond existence” and 
“above knowledge,” though it is 
tae source of all existence and all 
knowledge. § 

The myths, associated with the 
old systems of worship were to be 
allegorized in an edifying and philo- 
sophical manner. To borrow an 
illustration from the 200k “ On the 
Gods and the World,” by Sallust- 
ius, the friend of Julian, the myth 
of Kronos swallowing his children 
is to be interpreted as follows :— 
Since God is intellectual, and all 
intellect returns unto itself, this 
myth expresses the true essence of 
God,$ The interpretation of these 
myths was to be the work cf a 
of priests who 





= See the Indian Historical Quarterly, May 1£33. 
+ Rufus M. Jones: Pafway io the Reality of God, p. 


t It is 


to remind the reader ae the Hindus’ sacred prayer, Gayatri 


hardly necessary 
is addressed “apnea the “Light that enlightens our understandings”. 


§ 


$ ron Gilet Murray, Five Stages of the Greek Religion. 
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were also expected to conduct 
regular services, administer sacra- 
ments and generally offer spiritual 
counsel to their flock. Definite 
instructions are laid down for their 
guidance. They should be pure in 
bedy and mind. Their conversa- 
tion should be chaste, their diet 
temperate, their friends of honour- 
able reputation. Since their learn- 
ing should be suited to their sacred 
profession, they should devote 
themselves to the study of the 
systems of Pythagoras, Plato, and 
the Stoics. They should be un- 
ceasing in doing works of charity 
and beneficence. It will be ob- 
served how closely this ideal 
corresponds with the ancient Hin- 
du and Buddhist ideal of priest- 
hood. In the ideal city of Sri 
Ramachandra, as depicted by 
Valmiki, the Brahmins are repre- 
sented as men who had subdued 
their senses and were devoted to 
the study and teaching of the 
sacred books and zealous in the 
performance of their regular duties 
which included the duty of helping 
others. The Buddhist monk was 
expected not only to perfect him- 
self, but to send out thoughts of 
love in all directions, and to pro- 


mote the good of others whenever 
opportunity presented itself. 

* Ikhanaton, to whom reference 
has already been made, abounded 
in zeal but lacked tolerance. When 
he established Sun-worship in the 
land he abolished the existing cults 
and erased even the names of all 
other deities, and he did this, it 
must be said to his honour, with- 
out shedding blood. Julian, on the 
other hand, conceded the widest 
possible toleration to other faiths, 
and forbade the use of violence. 
Thus he showed a true philosophic 
spirit not merely in the convictions 
which he held, but in the temper 
with which he held them. 

Above all, religicn was not to be 
divorced from politics. The mon- 
archy was to be that of the 
Antonines, working in as republi- 
can a spirit as possible and having 
for its fundamental principle the 
good of the governed. How man- 
fully Julian strove to act up to this 
ideal has already been pointed out, 
and it is no exaggeration to say 
that of all later Roman emperors 
Julian comes nearest to Marcus 
Aurelius in realizing on the throne 
Plato’s ideal of philosopher-king. 

e eee 
N. NARASIMHA Moorty 


YOUTH AT THE CROSSROADS 


[The Hoa. Franklin Chase Hoyt, possesses an intimate knowledge o? his sub- 
ject. He is E'residing Justice of the New York City Children’s Court, which he 
was instrumental in organizing, and has been prominent in many movements for 
the benefit of American youth, including the Big Brother Movement, which he 
served as President for fourteen years. 


One sclution which he proposes for -he problem of youthf.llawlessness— 
the inculcation through the schools of the principles of ethical culture, divorced 
from sectarianism—has a wider application than to the U.S.A. Everywhere the 
demand-for e-hical, 7. e., religious culture freed from the control of the priest, is 
growing. More and more it is being recognized that the nearer a youth is to 
church or temple, the further away from spiritual verities he is likely to be. Not 
the temple but the Gita, not the church but the poems cf Shelley, not the mosque 
but the mystiza. writings of Rimi. The yzuth should be taught, and he is eager 
to learn, the Isssons not of any infallible Bible, but of such books which inspire 
him to be sou -reliant, and an intelligent lover not of any sect or section of the 
people but of th= race as a whole. The cause of Religion as against religions 
needs active and sagacious missionaries, anc such unsectarian religious education 
constitutes the very first step towards lasting peace and good will among the 
nations of the cond ere | 


Is American youth more lawless were considered from the view- 
to-day than it was in the past, and point of the general social situation 
is it becoming more anti-social in and the existing collapse of former 
its attitude and conduct? Isthere standards and restraints, a diff- 
a definite increase of crime among erent verdict might be rendered ; 
the younger generation, andareour for no one can gainsay that the 
modern criminals more youthful present generation is treading new 
than those cf bygone days? These nd precarious paths and that it is 
are questions which are being rapidly breaking away ftom the 
asked insistertly throughout our conventions and traditions of the 
land and which are raising the past. 
gravest apprehensions among all As to the specific assertion which 
who have tke future welfare ofour is so often made these days that 
country at Jeart. Yet like many crime is on the increase among 
other queStions Mnd problems they youth in America, let us consider 
seem rather tc suggest a situation - such evidence as is available. It 
or condition which calls for consid- must be confessed that no one 
eration thar to present a definite really knows whether the average 
qyery susceptible of a direct ans- ge of all those convicted oŻ crime 
wer. For, if the subject were has increased or decreased during 
approached from one particular » the past twenty-five. fifty or one 
angle based upon statistics and hundred years, as unfortanately 
past experince, the response, I there were no records kept in past 
believe, wouid beanemphatic“No”. times which might <fford a satis- 
Tf, on the other hand, the problem factory means of comparison with 
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those of the present day. The only 
competent survey of the subject of 
which I know is one recently made 
by a bureau of the Federal Govern- 
ment which showed that between 
ten given years the average age of 
youthful offenders incarcerated in 
our prisons and penitentiaries had 
slightly increased or, in other 
words, that the young delinquent 
of to-day is a trifle older than his 
prototype of ten years ago. From 
my own experience I can say this: 
during the past twenty-five years I 
have handled over sixty thousand 
cases of juvenile delinquency (as 
well zs about forty thousand cases 
of neglected children), and I know 
from the carefully compiled records 
of the Children’s Court of New 
York City that there has been a 
decided falling off during that pe- 
riod in the numbers arraigned be- 
fore the court for offences which, 
if committed by adults, would have 
been crimes. The “curve of delin- 
quency ” has not always been con- 
stant—it has varied from time to 
time for certain reasons—but it 
shows conclusively that delinquen- 
cy was ata far lower ebb in 1933 
than it was in 1908 The reports 
of other juvenile courts in the 
country evince the same trend, and 
all the data which we possess on 
the subject definitely indicate a 
decline of anti-social conducton the 
part of the adolescent offender 
during the past ten or twenty 
years. 

As against these encouraging 
records the pessimists point to the 
large number of youthful criminals 
in our prisons and claim that this 
fact in itself proves that the younger 
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generation has cast all regard and 
respect for law and order to the 
winds. But does this fact really 
prove any decided moral retrogres- 
sion on its part? It is true that our 
prisons are full of young people 
and it is a deplorable situation 
which every thoughtful person 
deprecates. Nevertheless, it is 
hardly a novel condition or one 
which has been engendered only 
during the present era. Through- 
out the ages, youth has ever been 
an attribute and distinctive trait of 
the criminal. The convicts of a 
hundred years ago were probably 
as young if not younger than are 
the prisoners of to-day.. The high- 
wayman, the footpad and the des- 
perado of the past were no older 
than the gunman, the gangster and 
the racketeer of 1934. “Over a cen- 
tury ago commentators were de- 
ploring the prevalence of youthful 
criminals. The mere fact, there- 
fore, that our criminal population 
at present includes so many youth- 
ful offenders, unfortunate and dis- 
turbing though it be, hardly 
proves in itself that the youth of 
to-day is more lawless than were 
their prototypes of long ago. The 
only real evidence which we have, 
shows that actualfaw-breaking by 
the adolescent offender has declin- 
ed in recent years; and upon the 
specific charge that there has been 
a marked increase of criminality, 
our younger generation would seem 
eto þe entitled to a verdict of 
acquittal. 

This, then, is one side of the 
picture. There unfortunately is 
another which is cons:derably more 
perplexing and less reassuring. 
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There can b2 no questicn but that 
American youth is being affected 
by the tremendous changes which 
the world has experienced since 
the beginnirg of the century, and 
especially Ey the upheavals, the 
unrest and the depression since 
the War. Cild barriers have fallen 
and new standards have been set 
up; old safezuards have been 
wiped out and new codes of inde- 
pendence and licence have taken 
their place. Parental authority is 
becoming a-rophied, and religious 
education and training are not the 
force for restraint and discipline 
that they once were. The effect of 
modern inventions such as the auto- 
mobile, the movie and the radio 
has been to transform family life 
completely, while the disappearance 
of rural simplicity, the congestion 
of the cities and the exigencies of 
the machine aze have well-nigh ob- 
literated the ald fashioned home of 
former yea:s. As a result of all 
these things zhe young people of 
to-day have an entirely different 
point of vizw from that of the 
children of zhe previous age. They 
are more independent, more self- 
reliant anc less tolerant of all 
authority and discipline. Itis too 
early as yer to Appraise the effect 
of all these ckanges and upheavals 
upon their evelopment but a situ- 
ation is preseated which already is 
gurcharged with foreboding and 
uncertainty and which calls for 
immediate attention if the morale 
of the younger generation is to be 
upheld. 

Never in our history has there 
been greater need than there is at 
present for a reconsideration of the 





objectives which are essential and 
vital in the proper training of youth 
and in developing and conserving 
its moral sense. The great trouble 
vith past methods has been that 
they have feiled to ccunteract law- 
lessness and anti-social conduct in 
their early stages. We are now 
teginning to realize that habit 
formation begins with infancy and 
that character is developed to a 
great degree in the tenderest years 
cf life. Ifa child is ta be taught 
self-control and respect for authority 
such training should not be delay- 
ed until its tendencies and impulses 
have become firmly established 
end its habits and  proclivities 
deeply rooted. In other words, 
aur programme must stress the 
need of prevention as paramount 
to the problem of correction and 
punishment. This, cf course, does 
not mean that we should neglect 
the latter; society is now trying 
out various ways and means of 
correcting the actual cffender and 
should, and probably will, improve 
its methods by degrzes in the 
future. Butin sociel therapy, as 
in medicine, preventive measures 
to establish general sanitary con- 
ditions and to halt the spread of 
disease and contagion are more 
important than the cure of an 
individual. 

The first agency upon which 
dapendence must be placed to 
train and guide the child in the 
-ight direction from its very infancy 
‘gs naturally the parent. Good or 
sad, strong or weak, reliable or 
‘ncompetent, the parents can- 
not be ignored for they are 
entrusted by nature with both the 
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opportunity and the duty of control- 
ling the child in the first instance 
by their authority, and of moulding 
the child’s earliest mental and 
moral development by their guid- 
ance. Modern parents are none 
too well equipped for this task but 
they are not altogether to blame 
for being disconcerted and dis- 
traught by the upset conditions of 
the times. In reality they are to- 
day almost as much in need of 
training and instruction as are the 
children, but much can be done to 
help them to discharge their duties 
intelligently and to fit them to take 
their proper place as the vanguard 
in the fight against the maladjust- 
ment of youth. Parent-leagues, 
community centres and other 
educational agencies have done 
something in this direction and 
their influence should be greatly 
broadened and extended. Mental 
clinics and child-guidance bureaus 
should be established in every 
community so that problem and 
difficult children can be properly 
studied and their parents instruct- 
ed in the methods to be followed 
in their training. The State should 
insist on a thorough physical ex- 
amination of children at frequent 
intervals and not wait, as at 
present, until they are actually 
suffering from neglect before 
taking remedial measures. Indeed, 
when we come to consider the 
subject of the improvement and 


supervision of parental guidance, , 


innumerable plans and suggestions 
spring to mind, some radical and 
others conservative, some of which 
have already been started and 
others of which still belong to the 


` 


realm of speculation Space 
naturally forbids any detailed 
discussion of these absorbing 
topics, but it is obvious that the 
steps which we may take in this 
direction in.the future will have a 
tremendous influence upon the 
mettle of the coming generation. 
The second agency which must 
be relied on to train our future 
citizens is the school, and it is here 
that new concepts and objectives 
are imperatively needed. Through 
the schools must march all child- 
ren on their road to maturity, and 
if all, such institutions would only 
remodel their systems, as some 
to their great credit are already 
doing, they could accomplish more 
than any other factor in stamping 
out lawlessness in its early stages 
and in successfully preparing the 
men and women of to-morrow for 
the battles of life. To this end 
they should all adopt a new psy- 
chology of education which should 
concern itself not so much with 
the acquisition of book-learning as 
with the development of social 
efficiency. “They should provide 
for the vocational guidance of 
their pupils and pay special at- 
tention to the needs of the back- 
ward, the unadjusted and the un- 
successful. They should see that 
the problem child is given the 
benefit of psychiatric study and 
that every available agency is in- 
voked which can assist in its re- 
adjustment, for it has been proven 
beydnd question that the problem 
child of the school becomes the 
delinquent of the future. They 
should keep in active touch with 
the child’s experiences and activ- 
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ities outside of school, its home and 
its environment, to the end that 
the child’s attitude and reactions 


may be understood and a proper’ 
programme acopted for its -guid-, 


ance. In short, education should 
be regarded as a scientific control- 
ler of humen behaviour and ac- 
cordingly the whole school curric- 
ulum should ke directed towards 
moulding the child into a happy, 
useful and rel-able member of the 
social order. 

- There is one thing more that 
schools should do—and that is to 
establish ccurses of ethical train- 
ing in order that the morals end 
ideals of the coming generation 
may be developed and conserved. 
It'is in this connection that some- 
thing concrete and specific could 
be inaugurated to guide the 
thoughts ar.d-impulses of youth in 
the right cirection and to com- 
bat loose thinking and anti-social ` 
conduct. In the past, America 
has depended on the various re- 
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ligious agencies, through their 
Sunday-schools and the like, to 
give moral instruction to the 
young, and when tkese agencies 
have failed to reach the children 
as a whole, no substitute has been 
supplied to carry cn the work. 
Sectarianism has been banished 
from our public schools and there 
is no suggestion of its revival, but 
there is a crying need for some- 
thing which we lack tocay by 
which every child may be privileg- 
ed to receive some kind of educa- 
tion in morality and may be taught 
kow to think rightly and to act 
honourably. It is only through 
tke schools that this may be ac- 
complished comprehensively, and 
if they would but rise to the situ- 
ation and revise their concepts of 
education so as to inclcde the 
principles of ethical culture, 
America would have less cause to 
worry about the' lawlessness of 
the coming generation. 


FRANKLIN CHASE Hoyt 


WILL AND WISH 


[J. D. Beresford writes about the type of yoga which would suit the 
Westerner, with the assumption that the path of the Eastern yogi is not suitable. 
There prevails a great deal of confusion about Eastern and Western occultism 
and mysticism. The human soul is neither Oriental nor Occidental, any more 
than it is male or female. Two systems of yoga have been generally known and 
their variants are numerous. Hathe Yoga is not exclusively bedily asceticism, 
much less bodily torture ; concentration on the body can take many forms—the 
eating of certain kinds of food only, breathing exercises of particular types, 
exercise of muscle and nerve through posture and movement, etc. Thus Eurythy- 
mics may be described as a form of Hatha Yoga. 


Raja Yoga has as its central aim purification and development of soul 
qualities, which naturally produce, without special effort, bodily rhythm and 
poise. A poised body does not necessarily mean a poised mind, but a poised mind 
in course of time is bound to produce poise of body. Four books may be recom- 
mended to the aspirant for Raja Yoga—The Voice of the Silence, Light on the 
Path, The Bhagavad-Gita and The Dhammapada. The first two are likely to 
appeal most to the modern man—be he Easterner or Westerner. True Raja 
Yoga deals with the whole of man and advocates training of the inner members 
first. Another way of distinguishing between Hatha and Raja Yoga is this: the 
former advocates separation of soul from the body, of the human individual from 
the social order to which he belongs; Raja Yoga advocates the assuming of 
responsibility towards its vehicles of mind and body by the Inner Soul, and to his 
family, nation and race by the man. Hatha Yoga involves running away from 
the world ; Raja Yoga transforms it into a Garden of Eden.—Erxs. ] 


Anyone who continually turns 
his attention to seeking the mani- 
festations of the spirit through 
matter will inevitably meet with 
indications that may be made the 
basis of a broad generalisation. 
Ultimately such generalisations 
will fail, giving place before a deeper 
understanding of the mysteries. 
But on this tetnporal, spatial plane 
of being the recognition of these 
relative truths as embracing 
symbols, serves a practical and 
instructive purpose. 

That this should be so is an 
inevitable deduction from the 
simple premise that spirit is the 
only reality, an immanent, trans- 
cendent unity which cannot be 
directly apprehended by the intel- 
lect, but whose existence may be 


inferred as the single cause of all 
material phenomena. From that 
premise we must draw the inevit- 
able inference that however diverse 
may be the phenomena, they must 
exhibit some points of likeness 
since all of them are representa- 
tions of the same moulding force 
proceeding from spirit through life 
and conscipusnesse- Our search for 
unity must be prosecuted by way 
of tortuous and perplexing paths, 
and in the earlier stages of the 
ardent ascent we are warranted in 
accepting indications that serve to 
point a direction, even if they must 


* finalty be left behind us. And one 


such indication has recently forced 
itself upon my attention in the 
guise of a differentiation between 
will and wish, 
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Now like all abstract terms car- 
rying a significance of which we 
grasp only the more superficial, 
aspects, these two words are very 
loosely used in ordinary speech. 
They are, indeed, sometimes accept- 
ed as being practically synonymous. 
Wherefore I propose in the first 
place to indicate as clearly as pos- 
sible the definition I must impose 
upon them in what follows, begin- 
ning with “ will ” as being the more 
intellectual concept. 

It is obvious in the first place 
that “ will ” is only a derivative of 
“wish,” and is a function of the 

mind consciously exercised for a 
definite and clearly visualised 
purpose. It may be creative or 
merely resistant, the former being 
the more prccuctive, the latter the 
more circumscribing form. But in 
either aspect its general effect is 
produced by the deliberate inhib- 
ition of those sides of the personal- 
ity which are recognised as offer- 
ing obstruction to the achievement 
of the desired purpose. To take an 
extreme case. a man greatly ambi- 
tious of worldly success will inhibit 
all those tendencies the expression 
of which would handicap him in 
the achievement of his career, no 
matter whethe?™those tendencies 
are representative of natural affec- 
tion, conformation to an accepted 
code of ethics, or such bodily 
desires as tnose for the common 
satisfaction of the senses by eating, 
drinking, sexual indulgence, or. 
even relaxetion of effort. The 
direction of all such inhibitions 
is towards a kind of asceticism at- 
tained by th2 dominating power of 
the reason. Whatever part wish 


may have played in tke conception 
of the original purpose, it is not 
the chief instrument ky which such 
purpose will be attained. The 
mind is in supreme control; and of 
the many wishes that will neces- 
sarily come into consciousness, only 
one is accepted and the remainder 
rejected. Wherefore “wil” as 
here defined is a function of the 
conscious mind, the agent of 
reason. 

“Wish” is a far more subtle 
essence, and assumes a multitude 
of disguises. It is closely allied 
with consciousness, not only that 
of which we are aware, but also 
of those consciousnesses that 
derive from other bodily centres, of 
which we have littie or no personal 
realisation. And this generative 
impulse may either use the reason 
or subdue it, since it represents not 
afunction of the mind but of the 
personality. Thus it may support 
the will’s control, as in the example 
cited above, or may undermine it. 
In any case “wisn” is always 
primary and “will” secondary. 
We do not will that for which we 
have no desire. As the old Herme- 
tists say, “Behina will stands 
desire. ” 

The difference in action of these 
two forces has been very clearly 
ifluminated for me, recently, in the 
study I have been maxing of 
mental healing. It is a common- 
place that mind has control of the 
body, but that is a very misleading 
statement. Mind in its relation 
with will has, in fact, exceedingly 
limited powers over the functions 
and almost none over the organs of 
the body. As a subject for faith or 
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mental healing, the man of consid- 
erable intellect and determination 
is an almost hopeless case. Reason 
is necessarily a fallible guide in 
almost any connection, and when 
we are dealing with matters of the 
spirit, which has been assumed as 
inhabiting every cell of the body, 
the highest intelligence is hopeless- 
ly inefficient. Indeed, it may be 
laid down almost as an axiom, 
founded not only upon inner 
knowledge but upon observed and 
recorded fact, that a faith held 
only by the conscious mind can 
never work any of those “miracles” 
of healing, which are being so 
frequently performed in the West 
at the present time. 

Perhaps the chief reason for this 
is that such a faith, whether relig- 
ious or not, involves an element of 
contradiction, since it is not shared 
by the other components of the 
personality. As a consequence 
these unincluded elements must be 
sternly inhibited by an act of will, 
an act that stimulates opposition in 
the repressed desires and produces 
a separation of the personality. 
And as itis only by winning the 
co-operation of the subconscious- 
ness that any remarkable cure can 
be obtained, the purely intellectual 

faith that cannot admit such co- 
operation offers an almost insuper- 
able bar to the healer. 

On the other hand “ wish,” if it 
be pure in origin, works not by 
opposing other elements of the 
personality but by absorbing them, 
and thus, reinforced and single, it 
will find expression. Reason and 


will cannot stand for a moment 
before this alliance. We see 
aspects of the working of this 
principle in obsession and religious 
conversion. In the former case, 
the wish is not “pure in origin,” 
and does not represent the whole 
personality, achieving manifesta- 
tion because the intelligence and 
will are comparatively feeble. In 
the second case the subliminal 
uprush is often due to earlier 
repressions by the will, and rarely 
flows from the true fount of 
wisdom. 

Todefine that source would take 
me beyond the scope of Western 
psychology, but I have, personally, 
no shadow of doubt that it is to be 
found in the true ego, the ex- 
perienced individual spirit which 
becomes all powerful by develop- 
ment, although it finds so weak an 
expression in theaverage European 
of to-day. Nevertheless, we can 
make an application of the prin- 
ciple involved, in relation to an ob- 
ject so impure in origin as success 
in business. This can never be an 
expression of the whole personal- 
ity, even as it is known to the 
psychologist. The “unconscious, ” 
(I use the word as commonly 
understood in spsycho-analysis), 
cannot be interested in success of 
this kind. That strange, suggest- 
ible entity, Maeterlinck’s “ Un- 
known Guest,” can be induced to 
collaborate for some purposes but 

. not for others*; and it knows noth- 
ing of, and cannot be educated 
in, the technique or money-making. 
This is not to say that this assum- 





* See in this connection Jung’s masterly analysis of the Chinese Tao in The Secret of 


the Golden Flower. 
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ed “unconscious mind” exhibits a 
general ethical tendency. We find 
in it the sexual, unsocial and feral 
desires that spring from the lower 
centres. It is sometimes regarded 
as a wild beast that ‘must be tamed 
by cage and whip. But it does not, 
and cannot be made to, understand 
the language of worldly ambition. 

Now the wider application I have 
been seeking from these compara- 
tively simple deductions is to the 
two most easily recognisable 
ways of Yoga. I speak of them as 
two only, because although the 
methods employed may subdivide 
them so that they follow recognis- 
ably different paths, fundamentally 
they fall into zhose two categories 
that I have here headed—Will and 
` Wish. 

The first works by way of the 
mind. The impulse to develop- 
ment, as I have assumed above, 
necessarily lies deeper than the in- 
telligence, but the expression of 
that impulse is sought- by the 
mastery of the mind over the body. 
This is the common way of the 
Fakir, as it was, also, of the me- 
dieval ascetic. By the steady 
development of the power of 
thought, through meditation and 
intense concentration, every desire 
of the body is subdued and ulti- 
mately killed. Usually this is done 
by way of self-torture of a purely 
physical order, and the whole 
training is rigidly anti-social. There 
need be no hate for humanity as a. 
whole, there may be a relative tol- 
erance, but the Yogi of this order 
seeks his development within , the 
microcosm of his own being, and 
makes no contact with the crowd. 


His purpose is self-development 
and he may attain it in a very high 
degree. ; 

This form of Yoga is utterly be- 
vond the powers ot the contem- 
porary European. A variation of it, 
known as “The Fourth Way,” has 
found a few disciples, but its meth- 
ods are handicapped on the one 
hand by the need for ordinary con- - 
tects with the world, and on the 
other by the indifference to that 
world, which the disciple is taught 
to practise. Within my experience, 
no follower of this “ Fourth Way ” 
has attained any such abilities as 
the power to separate his con- 
sciousness from his living body. 
On a more primitive, less effective 
plane, the businessman of my 
earlier instance may be said to 
practise this-form af Yoga, when 
he sets his mind to the echieve- 
ment of worldly success by deny-' 
ing the lure of the senses. 

Self-development by wish is of an 
entirely different order and leads to 
a different goal. The soul-wish in 
this case is generated by love and 
compassion, and if it is to be kept 
pure these qualities must b2 spent 
on the antithetic desires arising 
from the lower centres not less 
than on humanity at lerge..A man 
cannot love God unless he first 
loves his neighbour, and how shall 
he love his neighbour if he despise 
himself? The means io tke puri- 
fication of the desires, therefore, 
must not in this case be by the 
cage and the whip. The single aim 
of him who practises this form of 
Yoga is the unification of tae self. 
And since unification can never be 


attained in this or other connec- 
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tions by tyranny, he must winit by 
the realisation, education and con- 
version (sublimation), of the va- 
rious consciousnesses arising from 
the lower centres. In this task the 
disciple has but one steady hold- 
fast, the power of the generative 
wish. If it be urgent enough it 
will gradually take complete con- 
trol, influencing the antithetic de- 
sires until they assume the same 
direction as the dominant wish and 
are ultimately absorbed by it. 

Lastly, in this connection, it 
should be clearly realised that the 
ideals of these two forms of Yoga 
are completely opposed. In the 
former case the ideal is that of the 
development and magnification of 
the self by separation. In the 
latter case the ideal is selflessness, 
and just as we desire that the lower 
selves should become merged in 
the higher, so also the ultimate 
aim is the mergence of that higher 
self into the universal. 

I have not attempted so far to 
indicate which of these alterna- 
tives should be preferred by the 
followers of the way, but the final 
implication of the last paragraph 
should be sufficient. Very great 
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powers may be attained by those 
who follow the direction of will, 
but at the last these separated 
souls will be those who come to the 
“feast without the wedding gar- 
ment” of ‘love, and through a 
further immense cycle they will 
have to re-tread the path that leads 
to the Great Sacrifice. 

Tn conclusion it must be said that 
the way -of “wish” is more con- 
sonant with the ethical and human- 
itarian tendencies of the Euro- 
pean than that of “will”. The 
latter very seldom derives in con- 
temporary civilisation from a 
purely religious desire, but rather 
from the wish for a far more per- 
sonal gratification: and even so, 
its exercise is crude and un- 
informed. But although the second 
path is more acceptable to the 
average civilised man and woman, 
since it is essentially social in its 
practice, the winning of unity with- 
in the self by this msans, involving 
as it does the sacrifice of wealth and 
of all personal ambitions save this 
ideal of integrity, involves a disci- 
pline no easier to foliow than that of 
self-mastery by the exercise of the 
will. 

J. D. BERESFORD 


THE MEAN-NG OF “SVARA” IN INDIAN MUSIC 


[It is the fashbn nowadays fôr Indian scholars to accept docilely, in 
all departmencs 2f knowledge, the theories and hypotheses of Western savants. 
Very few Himius aid their Occidental peera by presenting the strictly traditional 
view, thus enabling them fot only to learn but also to help the cause of Old- 
World knowledge. Ir anthropology, for example, the Puranic view is never 
taken into account end Western theory is accepted as fact—-man’s animal 
ancestry, thoigh the -nissing link between ape and man has not been found 
nor ever will oe. The old Puranic view, the same as that of the still more 
ancient Esote-ic Philosphy, held that early child-humanity was descended from 
lunar and solar pitris md was taught sublime arts and crafts by dynasties of 
kings and of -eechers. This vew, is not even presented for consideration. The 
evidence in favour o such a “theory” is more formidable zhan all that is 
available to tne contrery in the works of even such a celebrated and painstaking 
scholar as Sir James Frazer. 

Thus n this ar-icle our learned author, S. V. Viswanatha, seems to as- 
sume that Masi: as ar art and a Science was evolved by the proximity of early 
jungleman:to the anmal kingdom. Though he refers to Music as a science 
originally imparted by Mahadeva and Narada, he does not test the view nor 
try to throw light on what this could really mean. He forthwith proceeds to 
show how th= savage -earnt the rhythm of sounds, and in doing so endows him 
with extraoriicary sapacities such as our own humanity possesses not. He makes 
primitive man not enly highly observant but a deft logician capable of 
deducing a wonderful science from hearing nature sounds and cf so applying 
it as to make it a divine art. 

Not only | does the Brahmanical tradition propound the view of music 
asa gift of the “ gods”; the old Egyptian view also taught, that ‘ ‘ Isis-Osiris 
built cities im Egypt, stopped the overflowing of the Nile; invented agriculture 
and the use of the vire, music, astronomy and geometry.” Again, Pythagoras 
taught that the world had been called forth out of Chaos by Sound or Harmony 
which can b2 heard £s the music of the spheres. 

Has not the time yet come for some Hindu scholars fearlessly to expound 
the actual v-ews and teachings of their ancient sires? Compared with the ever- 
changing theories and hypotheses of the modern men of science, geologists and 
anthropolog-sts, ethnologists and psychologists alike, the old doctrines will shine 
by their owr. s-ability and profundity.—Ecs. ] 


“The savege brute, the tmfaught child man’s physical frame, and are 
and the hocded cobra—all appreciate therefore expressive of particular 
the charm cf a song.” 


The origin of music is lost in 
obscurity. It shovld have, in fact, 
arisen with the spoken word; 
for languaze as a vehicle of thought , 
and expression of ideas is Ttself ` 
- musical. The ideas conveyed in 
conversation are, of necessity, an 
index of one or the other of the 
humours that are contained in 


moods of his thoughis and emotions. 
In India, these are supposed to be 
circumscribed in the comprehensive 
term naverasa or feeling of nine 
kinds, which include love, anger, 
pride, hostility, etc. All communi- 
cations between human beings are 
indeed resonant of one or more of 
these vasas; thus the sounds used 
by man in speech while in an angry 
J 
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mood are different from those 
uttered in a friendly conversation. 

But the “grammar ” of the music 
of the spoken word was not noticed 
by man, until the idea was brought 
home to his mind by the natural 
voices of birds and beasts, 
the rustle of the leaves 
of trees and the rumble of 
the running brook. Primitive man 
was always in communion with 
Nature—was in close contact with 
the innumerable objects and phe- 
nomena of nature. So he was fitted 
by habit and temperament to be 
the best exponent of the music of 
Nature. His senses were so de- 
veloped as not to leave unfelt, un- 
seen or unheard, any of the objects, 
sights or sounds that wild Nature 
presented to him in her gorgeously 
beautiful array. This is the modern 
view. 

The Hindu idea is that music 
originated with the Gandharvas, 
a class of celestial beings, and 
music, therefore, was known as the 
Gandharva-vidya. It was believed 
that the best exponents of this 
science and art were the goddess 
Sarasvati and the divine sages 
Narada and Tumburu. Music 
flowed down to the earth through 
these celestial agents. It was an 
accepted belief that the tunes were, 
some of them, masculine and others 
feminine in nature; that these 
vagas and rdaginis which were 
created by the Mahadeva were 
badly treated by the sage Narada 


and, while lamenting over their’ 


fate, they were rescued and con- 
soled by Vishnu. This allegorical 
story means that Narada was the 
first to introduce changes in the 


methods of singing that were 
current previous to his age. 
Narada was an innovator in the 
*history of Indian musical art and 
holds a unique place. 

“The voice is prior to the in- 
strument. This is prima facie so 
probable that it can hardly be said 
to need proof. It is implied in the 
statement of Aristoxenus that the 
natural laws of harmony cannot 
be deduced from instruments.” It 
is clear that some of the elemen- 
tary principles of the science of 
vocal music should have already 
been in existence at the period of 
the Rig Veda Samhita. The two 
outstanding musical qualities re- 
quired by the texts themselves 
in the recitation of the Vedic 
hymns are, first, knowledge of the 
šruti or drone which compelled the 
reciters to repeat their mantras in 
unison and in the same tone; and 
secondly, of pitch or scale which 
was of three kinds—high, middle, 
low, known by the terms ud@tta, 
svarita and anudatta, which must 
have forerun the expressions 
aroha, sañchari and avaroha of 
modern musical technology. More- 
over, several musical instruments 
are mentioned in the Veda, such 
as dundubhi (war drum) and adam- 
bara (drum used in [royal] procla- 
mation); the kanda-vina and the 
wāna (varieties of the lute); and 
the ngdi and nava (varieties of 
the flute). ° 

From the manner in which the 
Saman is sung at the present day, 
it is possible to say that the orig- 
inal hymnists of the Stma Veda had 
knowledge of at least a few tunes 
(rūgas) made up of some of or all 
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the gamut af the seven svaras. Two 
rīgas are easily dist nguishable in 
the S@man zaant, as it is practised 
now, viz. Abaogi anc Sariga made 
up of the nozes S. R. g. M. D., and 
S. R. g. M. >. D. n. raspectively.* 

The musial sense cf man was 
` developed əy his contact with 
nature. With his ears keenly 
trained to trace the track of wild 
animals, hecould disirguish clear- 
ly the varicts sounds produced by 
them. The leat of the goat, the 
trumpeting of the elephant, the 
cooing of tn2 cuckoo, all differed 
widely. This was perhaps the first 
musical diszovery trat man made. 
He found br exper-erce that the 
crow of th= peacocx resembled sa 
in sound; the low of the cow 
sounded the note rt; zhe bleat of 
the goat like ga; the sound of a 
waterfall zresembled ma; the 
sweet note cf the kokila was much 
like pa ; the kcrse neghed like dha 
and the elephant trumpeted in rege 
to produce tne sound xt. 

Next came the aprlication of this 
principle tə his‘own speech by 
comparisor with tke sounds pro- 
duced by the bircs and beasts 
about him. The knowledge was 
not long ic coming to him that he 
could reduce the tones of his lan- 
guage used :n conversation to the 
same notes zhat were produced by 
the sounds of his tompanions in 
the forest. Thus originated the five 
or seven tares of the Fuman voice 
(svara). Tradition 5 to the effect 
that at first the scale of Indian 
music was pentatenic only, “the 
seven tones being a development 
of a later age. 
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The imitation of the voices of 
birds and beasts to which man 
was accustomed led him to some 
remarkable results. These different 
sounds could be produced only by 
the special exercise of particular 
organs of speech. Primitive man 
found by practice that the goat 
waile bleating exercised its throat 
in full; the horse made full use of 
its tongue, while neighing, to pro- 
duce a sound similar to dha; the 
kokila used the palate to produce 
the music of the note pa; the ri 
scund which the cow produced 
when summoning ker calf touched 
the head; the trumpet of the ele- 
phant which caused the n? note 
affected his forehead, the peacock 
exercised the pharynx fully and 
crowed sa; while the sound ma 
which resembled a waterfall could 

‘ be produced only if the nose also 
was exercised. 

Next arose, perhaps, the consid- 
eration as to what faculty of the 
mind or the heart was most aftect- 
ed by the production of these vari- 
ous notes. It has been a recogniz- 
ed fact in the world cf music that 

-every riga engenders a peculiar 
feeling in the hearer and stirs a 
particular emotion of his. A raga, 
to define simply, resulted from the 
melodious permutation and com- 
bination of some or all of the seven 
notes of the musical gamut. Every 
vga may be divided into three 
parts, each with its d:stinctive note 
cr notes. The most important of 

, these is the central or predominant 
portion called the ama, while the 
cthers at the start and towards 
the close are knowr as the graha 





* The Hindi gamut (<a, ri, ga, ma, pa, dka ni) corresponds with the Western gamut 


(do, re, mi, fa, 32, !a, si ).—2DE. 
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and nyasa respectively. The char- 
acteristic feature of a vaga is 
thus determined by its ama which 
is the jiva or the soul of the raga. 

From the exercise of the facul- 
ties of his mind and body with 
reference to the voices of birds 
and beasts, even the savage with 
an ear for music could understand 
that the crow of the peacock evok- 
ed pity and sorrow; the low of the 
cow, compassion and sympathy; 
the bleat of the goat denoted bold- 
ness and calmness; the sound of 
the waterfall, sublimity and spir- 
ituality; the note of the kokila, 
love and joy, the neigh of the horse 
indicated strength and vigour ; and 
the elephant while trumpeting 
looked as if pleading and debating 
with his master. 

As the amia is the predominant 
part of a r@ga, the nature of the 
feeling or emotion provoked by it 
will depend mostly on this central 
note. Thus it may be stated in 
general that all the +vagas that 
have pa as the améa note are likely 
to stir the erotic sense; those 
where the prominent note is ma 
will affect the spiritual side of 
man’s nature; those that have 7 
as the prominent note are likely to 
create a feeling of affection and 
concord ; the tunes that have ga as 
the key-note are characterised by 
fullness and calmness; those with 


sa will engender a sense of sadness 
and sorrow; if ni appears as the 
ama, pleading and entreaty are in- 
dicated; while strength and vigour 
characterise the +@gas where dha 
figures as.the most prominent note. 

A few r@gas may be cited here 
which illustrate the general ‘princ- 
iples outlined above. The räga 
Punnagavarali has sa as the amia, 
and it is known to cause melan- 
choly ; Devamanohari as well as 

yivtga have ri as the key-note, 
and engender a feeling of affection 
and attachment; the ra@gas Anan- 
dabhairavi, Harikambodhi, Sarko- 
vabharana and BiApala have ga 
as the central note and are tunes of 
calm devotion ; Medhyamavati has 
two notes si and ma as the amia, 
and has therefore the mixed qual- 
ity of spiritual sympathy; Nada. - 
namakriya and Arabhi have ma as 
the key-note, and these raise the 
hearer to spiritual altitudes ; Ham- 
sadhvant, Kharaharapriya and Bila- 
hari have their amia in pa, and are 
characterised by the loving appeal 
they make; dhais the chief note 
in the Todi raga, and imparts to it 
its majesty and grandeur; Maya- 
milavagaula as well as Dhanydsi 
have ni as the predominant note 
and are usually sung early in the 
morning pleadingto the Lord for 
His grace. 


S. V. VISWANATHA 


. cults. The 


THE ORIENTALISM OF SIDNEY LANIER 


[ Arthur Christy here continues ris study of oriental influence on 


American transendentalists—Eps. ] 


It is reported that several dac- 
ades ago, as Josiah Royce passed 
the home cf a Cambridge matron 
who had invited her friends to hear 
a Hindu swami, he r2marked jo- 
cosely to his companion: “Here 
do the heathen rage and the wom- 
en imagine a vain thing.” To-day 
there are few metropolitan news- 
papers that do not print notices of 
meetings of numerous Orjental 
transition from the 
supercilious contempt of Royce’s 
contemporaries, none the less real 
because it was so good-naturedly 
described by the tolerant professor, 
to the widespread Oriental cultism 
of modern America has indeed 
been sudden. 

As one studies the subject, he 
finds its roots in some of the 
classic pages of American litera- 
ture, and its popular expression 
often in the mentally unemployed 
hordes who seek mere novelty, or 
the religicus vagrants who fort- 
nightly cross the threshold of a 
new faith. The tŁistorian of 
American Orientialism, will be 
obliged to deal with toth the sub- 
lime and tne ridiculous. 

In the realm of literature he will 
soon encounter the work of Sidney 
Lanier, unique popularizer of 
Oriental ‘ore and the author of 


“ Nirvana? a poem which °is a‘ 


beautiful =xpression of Buddhistic 
world-weariness and second only to 
Emerson’s “‘Brahma’” as an epitome 
of the teaching of ancient India, 


‘Knowledge of the sources of 
Lanier’s Orientalism is not so ex- 
tensive as in Emerson’scase. There 
is not available to scholars material 
which records the origin and 
growth of his enthusiasm. Fur- 
thermore, definite irformation on 
the Oriental books which Lanier 
actually read is extremely scarce. 
Until such a time as more defin- 
itive material is available, it will be 
necessary to limit one’s self to the 
evidence of the published works. 

The poem “ Nirvana.” written in 
1869, was probably the result of 
the Civil War, which left Lanier 
desolate of health, the profession 
he most preferred, youthful dreams 
of study at Heidelberg, and the 
slight security of the inheritance 
that might have come from his 
family. That this is the personal 
element in the poem cannot be 
doubted ; that the poem is, in the 
words of Lanier’s latest biogra- 
pher, “a veritable patchwork of 
ideas and phrases gathered from 
heaven knows where ” is also true. 
The opening stanza suggests the 
temper :— 

Troen erat ot dreamk and seas of phanta- 

Through seas of solitudes enc vacancies 

And through my Self, the deepest of the seas, 
I strive to thee, Nirvana. 

‘The second stanza clearly echoes 
the true Buddhistic concern with 
the fetters of sense and disillu- 
sionment :— 


Oh long ago the billow-flow of sense 
Aroused by passion’s wincy vehemence, 
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Uphore me out of depths to heights intense, 
But not to thee, Nirvana. 


The stanzas describing the va- 
ried struggles of mortal experience 
may be omitted, but that depicting 
the moment of enlightenment is 
worthy of note :— 


The silence ground my soul keen like a spear. 
The bare thought, whetted as a sword, 
cut sheer 
Through time and life and flesh and death, 
to clear 
My way unto Nirvana. 


After reaching this spiritual 
stage, Lanier, never able to ‘shake 
off the haunting memories of the 
war, describes a common aspect 
of human life :— 

I saw two lovers sitting on a star. 

He kissed her lips, she kissed his battle scar. 

a quarrelled soon, and went two ways, 
© “Olitet Ilaughed, Nirvana. 

Piecemeal quotation cannot 
serve as a substitute for the com- 
plete poem, which cannot be 
reproduced for want of space. 
But the following pregnant stanzas 
demand inclusion in our sampling, 
for they describe the final deliver- 
ance from the bitter, fratricidal 
war and Lanier’s ecstasy. 


I slew gross bodies of old ethnic hates. 
That stirred long race-wars betwixt States 
and States. 
I stood and scorned these foolish dead 
debates, 
Calmly, calmly, Nirvana. 


* * + s k 


The storms of Self below me rage and die. 
On the still bosom of mine ecstasy, 
A lotus on a lake of balm, I lie 

Forever in Nirvana. 


The informed reader will be 
quite aware that there are appar- 
ent inconsistencies in Lanier’s 
understanding of the meaning of 
Nirvana. In the note which 
accompanied the first printing 
of the poem, Lanier explained 
that Nirvana was “the Highest 





Paradise of Buddha, attainable 
only by long contemplation, and 
by perfect superiority to all 
passions of men and all vicis- 
situdes of Time”. The adequacy 
of this defifiition need not concern 
us, nor the distinction between 
ecstasy and non-existence. That 
Lanier entertained confused no- 
tions of certain similarities between 
Christianity and Euddhism is also 
probable. On the other hand, the 
poem was never intended to be 
read for its theology. As an ex- 
pression of an Occidental’s soul- 
crisis in Buddhistic terms, it is 
eloquent. And it should be consid- 
ered a much briefer, but worthy 
companion piece to Edwin Arnold’s 
“Light of Asia”. There can be no 
doubt that it is a landmark in 
American Orientalism. 

I do not pause to discuss other 
allusions to Buddha or Buddhism 
in Lanier’s poetry. They will be 
found in the poems “Clover,” “The 
Crystal,” and “ The Stirrup Cup”. 
Even in The English Novel one 
finds an eclectic interpretation of 
the influence of a Platonic idea in 
the light of Buddhism. Lanier has 
explained that Plato wished to 
crush the desire for property by 
destroying the possibility of its 
exercise. He then writes :— 


And what is this in its outcome but 
the Nirvana of the Buddhist? My 
passions keep me in fear and hope; 
therefore I will annihilate them: when 


, I neither think nor desire, then I shall 


rest, then I shall enjoy Nirvana. Plato 
institutes a Nirvana fcr the ills of mar- 
riage, of offspring, of property: and 
he realizes it by the slow death through 
inanition of the desire for love, for 
children, for property. 
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Extensive Jisquisition is not our 
province here, so I pass on to the 
“Sketches cf India”. i A 

The story cf the reasons why 
Lanier was. commissicned by the 
editors of Leptincott's Magazine to 
write the “Sketches of India” is 
not known. It is said that while 
he was in Pailadelp nia, seeing his 
Florida through the press, he read 
widely at tae Free Library and 
gathered his materia. Perhaps 


with his earlier inzerest in Bud- 


dhism as an incentive, and the 
public inter2sz in Criental travel- 
literature of the type produced by 
Bayard Taylor and G. W. Curtis as 
some assurance of an audience, he 
broached tae scheme to the pub- 
lisher and received the commission 
for the articles. Tey appeared in 
four numbers of Lippiucott’s, from 
January to April, 1876, and contain- 
ed informetion on Indian art and 
religion, iscory ard folklore, 
architecture and geography. Of 
these, our d:scussion will be limited 
to religion. 

The setting of th2 papers is 
simple. Lenier is travelling in 
India with en acquaintance named 
Bhima Gandharva. He explained 
later that “Skima Gandharva... 
is only ancther nare fos Imagina- 
tion—which is cer-ainly the only 
Hindu friend I have.” In the first 
paper the triends ere sight-seeing 
in Bombay. They discuss innumer- 
able topics, and Gandharva tells 
of a receacly presented play in 
which appeared n Englishman 
who, every time an Oriental hap- 
pened to be in leg-reach, would 
give him z lusty kick and cry out, 
“Damn fool:” Then Gandharva 
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asks, “Why is the whole world like 
this Englishman ?—upon what does 
it fcund its opinion that the Hindu 
is a fool? Isit upon our religion? 
Listen! . I will recite you some 
matters out of our scriptures.” 
Whereupon follows a synopsis of 
the Bhagavadgita, with paraphrase 
ard quotation alternating. 

It is obvious that Lanier’s expo- 
sition of the Gita was a deliberate 
attempt to secure a sympathetic 
hearing for the book among unin- . 


‘formed Americans. Notice the 


selections he chose :— 


He into whom all desires enter in 
the same manner as rivers enter the 
ocean, which is always full, yet does 
uct change its bed, can obtain tran- 
quility.... Love or hate exists to- 
yard the obiect of each sense. One 
should not fall into the power of these 
two passions, for they gre one’s adver- 
sariss. .... Know taat passion is 
Eostile to man in this world. 

Ehima Gandharva concludes with 
this beautiful passag2 :— 

They.who know me to be the God of 
this universe, the God of gods and the 
God of worskip... yea, they who know 
me to be these things, in the hour of 
death they know me indeed. 


‘Completely awed after listening 
to a synopsis of almost the entire 
book, Lanier asks his friend, 
“When were these things written?” 
The answer comes: “At least nine- 
teen hundred and seventy-five 
years ago, we feel sure. How much 
earlier we do not know.”’, 

The friends visit a Buddhist 
temple and emerging, seat them- 
selves by a hillside stream. “Tell 
me something of Gotama Buddha,” 
Lanier requests. “Recite some of 
his deliverances.” His Hindu com 
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panion responds in perhaps too 
great detail to be colloquial, but 
nevertheless informingly :— 

I will recite to you from the “Sutta 
Nipata” ... . It professes to give the 
conversation of Buddha, who died five 
hundred and forty-three years before 
Christ lived on earth; and these 
utterances are believed by schol- 
ars to have been brought together at 
least more than two hundred years 
before the Christian era. 

As one reads through the com- 
mentaries of the “Sketches of 
India ” on the religions of the Hin- 
dus, one is impressed by Lanier’s 
constant emphasis on their an- 
tiquity. That the high moral tone 
of the scriptures he quotes will be 
accepted by his American readers, 
he does not doubt; that such an 
elevated spiritual note was uttered 
by men before the advent of Christ, 
he seems to have regarded as his 
business to emphasize. His work 
in this respect is one of the inter- 
` esting phases of early American 
Orientalism. It is obviously prop- 
aganda. ’ 

Lanier does not ignore the per- 
versions which have crept into the 
religions of India through the 
centuries. He gives particular 
attention to the subject of caste, 
probably because Americans were 
under the illusion that the Buddhist 
scriptures sanctioned it. Aftera 
general description of the various 
castes, Gandharva quotes :— 

53. I call him alone a Brahman who 
is fearless, eminent, heroic, a great 
sage, a conqueror, freed from attach- 


ments—one who has bathed in the 
waters of wisdom, and is a Buddha. 
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55. What is called “name” or “tribe” 
in the world arises from usage only. It 
is adopted here and there by common 
consent. 

57. One is not a Brahman nor a 
non-Brahman by birth: by his conduct 
alone is hea Brahman, and by his 
conduct alone is he a non-Brahman. 

62. One isa Brahman from penance, 
charity, observance of the moral pre- 
cepts and the subjugation of the 
passions. Such is the best kmd of 
Brahmanism. 

When Gandhar’va had concluded 
his recitation, only a small portion 
of which has been quoted, Lanier 
answered: “That would pass for 
very’ good republican doctrine in 
Jonesville.” If he had lived in the 
era of Babbitt he might have said 
“ Main Street”. 

As one reads the ‘Sketches of 
India,” one receives the impression 
of an innocent travel account, 
mixed with anecdotes of foreign 
custom and not too bald com- 
mendation of the Hindu religions. 
The latter was mildly tempered, 
possibly by the editors, for fear 
that the subscribers to Lippincott’s 
might be offended and cancel their 
subscriptions. But the impression 
is definite that Buddhism in its 
first bloom might not have been 
inspired by the devil. This was 
perhaps all the American magazine- 
reading public could stand in 1876. 
In the light of Lanier’s subjective 
poem “Nirvana,” however, the 
sketches offer prolific suggestions 
of hidden meanings and amazingly 


e wide information, only a limited 


phase of which hes been intimated 
in this paper. 
ARTHUR CHRISTY 


-THE FOUR OBLATIONS 


[ Noliti Kanta Cupta offers some interesting results of his study on a 
mystical verse of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. Vach, the personification of 
Speech, is pictared as a goddess; our author translates it as “the Word”. His 
interpretatior of the vəræ deserves study; {o facilitate the careful students 
work we app=id im a “octnote an extract or. “ Pitris”*—medita-ion on which 


article.—Ens. ] 


will throw g-eat additioral light on the verse which forms tke text of the 


`A 


“The Word has four breasts. The Gods feed on two, SWAHAKAR and 
VASHATKAR, 7er upon the third, HANTAKAR, cnd' the Ancestors upon the fourth, 


j 


SWADHA”.—( SRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD. V. 8. 1.) 


Ritualistically these four terms 
are thè for-aulde fcr vblatian to 
four Deities. Pcwers or Presences, 
whom the_j3acrificer wishes to 
please and propitiate in order to 
have their help and Hessing and in 
order therety to discharge his 
dharma or duty of life. Swaha is 
the offering especially ċedicated to 
Agni, the for2most ot the Gods, for 
he is the Civine messenger who 
carries men’s offering to the Gods 
and brings taeir blessing to men. 
Vashatkay i£ the ofering to the 
Gods generaly. Hentakar is the 
offering to. mankind, to our kin, an 
especial form of it beirg zhe worship 
of the guess, sarvacevamayo titht. 
Swadha is -he offering to the 
departed Fataers {Psris). 

The duty of life corsists, it is 
said, in the -epaying of three debts 
which every nan cortracts as soon 
as he takes 3irth upon earth—the 
. debt to the Gods, to Men and to 
the Ancestcrs. 
debt or duty has, in other terms, 
reference to the three fields or 
domains wherein an embodied be- 
ing lives and moves and to which 
he must adjust and rzact rightly if 

į 


This threefold , 


he is to secure for his life an in- 
tegral fulfilment. These are the 
family, society and the world 
and beyond-world. The Gods are 
the Powers that rule the world and 
beycnd, they are the forms and 
farces of the One Spirit underlying 
the universe, the varied expressions 
of divine Truth and Reality. To 
worship the Gods, to do one’s duty 
by them, means to ccme into con- 
tact and to be united—in being, 
consciousness and activity—with | 
the universal and spiritual ex- 
istence, which is the supreme end 
and purpose of human life. The 
second—a more circumscribed 
field—is the society to which one 
belongs, the particular group of 
humanity in which he functions as a 
limb. The service to scciety or good 
ciHzenship entails the worship of 
humanity, of Man asa god. Lastly, 
man belongs to the family, which 
is tae unit of society; and the 
backbone of the family is the contin- 
uous line of ancestors, who are 
its presiding deity and represent 
the norm ofa living dharma, the 
ethic of an ideal life. 

From the psychological stand- 
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point, the four oblations are move- 
ments or reactions of consciousness 
in its urge towards the utterance 
and expression of Divine Truth. 
Like some other elements in the 
cosmic play, these also form a 
quartet—chaturvytha—and work 
together for a common purpose in 
view of a perfect and all-round 
result. 

Swaha is the offering and invoca- 
tion. One must dedicate every- 
thing to the Divine, cast all one 
has or does into the Fire of Aspir- 
, ation that blazes up towards the 
Most High, and through the tongue 
of that one-pointed flame call on 
the Divinity. 

In doing so, in invoking the 
Truth and consecrating onself to 
it, one begins to ascend to it step 
by step; and each step means a 
tearing of another veil and a 
further opening of the passage. 
This graded mounting is vashatkara. 


Hantakara is the appearance, the 
manifestation of the Divinity—that 
which makes the worshipper cry in 
delight, “Hail!” Itis the coming 
of the Dawn—ahana—when the 
night has been traversed and the 
lid rent open, the appearance of the 
Divine to a human vision, for 
the human consciousness to seize, 
almost in a human form. 


Finally, once the Truth is reach- 


ed, it is to be held fast, firmly ` 


established, embodied and fixed in 
its inherent nature here in life and 
the waking consciousness. This is 
Swadha. 

The Gods feed upon Swaha and 
Vashat, as these represent the 
ascending movement of human 





consciousness: it is man’s self- 
giving and aspiration and the 
„upward urge of his heart and soul 
that reach to the Gods, and it is 
that which the immortals take into 
themselves’ and are, as it were, 
nourished by, since it is some 
thing that appertains to their own 
nature. 

And in response they descend 
and approach and enter into the 
aspiring human sou!l—this descent 
and revelation and near and con- 
crete presence of Divinity, this 
Hanta is man’s fcod, for by it his 
consciousness is nourished. 

This interchange, or mutual 
giving, the High Covenant between 
the Gods and Men, to which the 
Gita too refers— 

d Sat Way F: | 

TER MTA: HE: THAT UI 

With this sacrifice nourish the 

Gods, that the Gods may 

nourish you; thus mutually 

nourishing ye shall obtain the 

highest felicity (iii, 11) 
is the very secret of the cosmic 
play, the basis of the spiritual 
evolution in the universal existence. 

The Gods are the formations or 
particularisations of the Truth- 
consciousness, the multiple individ- 
ualisations of the One Spirit. The 
Pitris are the Divine Fathers, that 
is to say, souls that once laboured 
and realised here below, and now 
have passed beycnd. They dwell 
in another world, not too far 
removed from the earth, and from 
there, with the force of their 
realisation, lend a more concrete 
help and guidance to the destiny 
that is being worked out upon 
earth, They are Zorces and form- 
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ations of ccnsciousness in an 
intermediate zegion ketween Here 


and There (@dchriksha) and serve, 


to bring mer and gods nearer to 
each other, inasmuch as they 
belong to both the ‘categories, 
being a divimised htmanity or a 
humanised divinity. ach fixation 
of the Truta-conscioisness in an 
earthly mouic is a thing of joy to 
the Pitris* ; ic is the Swadha or food 





by which they live and grow, for it 
is the consolidation and also the 
resultant of their own realisation. 
Tke achievements of the sons are 
more easily and securely reared 
and grounded upon those of the 
forefathers, whose formative 
powers we have to invoke, so that 
we may pass on to the realisation, 
the firm embodimenz of higher 
and greater destinies. 


NOLINI KANTA GUPTA 





*In Es>-e1ic philoscphy the functions of the different classes of Pitris is 
given. Thus in her Secret Doctrime (11,88), H. P. Blavatsky explains :— 
The P-ogenitors of Man, called in Irdia “ Fathers,” Pitara or Pitris, are 


the creators cf our bcdies and lower principles. They are ourselves as the 
first personalici2s, and uz are they. Primeval man would be “the bone of their 
béne and the fesh of their flesh,” if they had body and flesh. As stated, they 
were “ lunar Leings.” 

The Erdewers ot man with,his cqnscious, immortal EGO, are the “ Solar 
Angels”—-whezher so regarded metaphorically or literally. The mysteries of 
the Conscious EGO or haman Soul are great. The esoteric name of these 
“Solar Anges” is, literally, the “Lords” (Nath) of “persevering ceaseless 
devotion” { pranidhanc ). Therefore they cf the fifth principle | Manas) seem 
to be connected with, oz to have originated the system of the Yogis who make 
of pranidhana their ffia opservance. 


MY NOTE BOOK 


The Myth of Progress—Understanding and Attainment-—The Self 
is or Is Not-—Men on Earth and Divine Purpose—Free Will, Fact 
or Fiction ?>—Physicists and Psychologists. . 


In an essay “The Myth of 
Progress” published in the British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, my 
old friend, Mr. M. D. Eder, under- 
takes his usual rôle of enfant 
terrible. There is no Progress ; the 
idea is simply a myth created to 
make life tolerable; and the 
realistic objective fact is that “we 
are born mad, acquire morality, 
become stupid and unhappy, and 
then die”. “This natural history 
of man under domestication,” he 
says. “is so little agreeable to our 
self-love” that we devise a myth of 
Progress as a refuge. But if it 
comes to a question of devices and 
refuges, sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander: the “myth” 
of Progress for the one, and the 
“myth” of No Progress for the 
other. And even though Mr. Eder 
may appeal to the “objective” 
criterion of “natural history ” 
it is obvious that his reading of 
natural history may be as subjec- 
tive as that of the subjectivists 
themselves; and who is to decide 
between them? The truth appears 
to me that we are literally not 
wise enough to settle any such 
question at present. Save for a 
few rare individuals in every age, 
mankind, as a whole, even in its 
most developed members, is scarce- 
ly beginning to be able to state such 
questions with exactitude; and as 
for answering them objectively, 
scientifically, and, therefore, meas- 


e 


urably, neither the men nor the 
means as yet exist. Mankind, in 
short, (always excepting the few 
who, again, are out of court for 
lack of a competent jury), is 
trying, in the person of its intel- 
lectuals, to solve problems in 
algebra before it has mastered 
arithmetic. 
°% * + 

I agree with the editorial writer 
in THE ARYAN PATH for June 
(1934) that of the three lines of 
evolution perceptible to man (and 
hence attributed by him to Nature), 
the highest, because the most 
inclusive. is spiritual evolution 
defined as the Self-perception of 
Self. But between, first, this verbal 
definition and the realisation of its 
meaning ; and, secondly, the realisa- 
tion of its meaning and its actuali- 
sation in being—tnere may be ons 
of difference. From merely under- 
standing that the highest value is 
self-objectivity (the ability, that is 
to say, to see everything thought 
of as self exactly as if it were not- 
self) it does not follow that we 
have it, any more than it follows 
that if we understand that gold is 
of more value than silver, we 
necessarily possess geld. The at- 
tainment of the state of Self-ob- 
jectivity is something totally dif- 
ferent from its understanding just 
as acquiring gold is something 
totally different from the appreci- 
ation of its value. What I am there- 
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fore disposed to say of the problems 
already referred to is that their 
understanding and appreciation 
need to be suprlemer.tei by some- 
` thing entirely differert before they 
can be solved; and thaf, in fact, 
the modern mind, even when as 
desirous of objactivity as I know 
Mr. Eder’s to be, is incapable of 
solving such problems for the 
simple reason that the modern 
mind is not, in actwality, self- 
objective. I bez myszlfas well as 
my readers not to mistake under- 
standing for zitainmer.t; and not 
to imagine, on the strength of-their 
realisation of certain truths, that 
they possess them, or, still less, 
that they can use them. Our being, 
in which alone truth is possessed, 
is still a long, long wey behind our 
understanding. Is, thea, Progress 
a “myth”? I do not know. Is it, 
on the other hand, a fact in 


Nature? Again, I co not know. . 


Nor do I find it necessary to settle 
the question one way or the cther 
for my peace of mimi. To under- 
stand what the quest-or. implies, to 
be satisfied that one cannot answer 
it now, but to Rope to be able one 
day to answer it, that, I think, is 
enough for arithmeticiens not yet 
really capable of elgebra. The 
attitude is not favoureble to the 
rôle of enfant terrible cn zhe positive 
or the negative side; but it leaves 
one actively contented. 
* * * 

There is na doubt that, long , 
before such questions can be fi- 
nally settled, sides in their discus- 
sion are taken according to tem- 
perament and experience; and a 
species of parcisansrip arises, in 
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the course of which heads are 
knocked together, -cr, possibly, 
counted. There is, of course, a 
velue in the discussion from the 
mere exercise of the muscles and 
limbs of the mind; but itis a great 
mistake, in my opinion, to imagine 
that there is any more. To repeat 
myself, I would say as follows :— 


~ In the first place, things are as they 
are and not otherwise. This is to say 
that truths exist. Progress, for exam- 
ple, is a fact cr it is noz a fact; it is 
nct a matter of opinion. 

Tn the second place, there either is 
or is not a means of proving them. 
This is to say that discussion, in the 
atsence of the means of proof, is mere- 
ly partisanship. 

In the third place, the proof, if any, 
cannot be confined to simple under- 
standing ; it must be parz of our being. 

And, finally, without this state of 
being, not only the prcof cannot be 
realised, but even the question of the 
pcesibility of proof is one for faith, 
rather than for reason. 


I am led to say this by the 
excursion into algebra of another 
of my greatly esteemed friends, 
Professor Denis Saurat. of the 
French Institute, and author of a 
recent stimulating work: the His- 
tory of Religions. Professor Saurat 
appears to me to have adopted a 
“side” in the controversy on the 
subject of the “ self,” le Moi; and 
to be as diligent and conscientious 
in the defence of his case as if he 
were briefed in honour to support 
it. He even looks for confirma- 
tory evidence among witnesses of 
repute with the jury, and occasion- 
ally strains the facts to secure 
their support, as in the case of 
Valéry, for example, whom he 
, declares, after cross-examination, 
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to be as destructive of “le Moi” 
as Proust, who broke the self into 
innumerable pieces and denied 
they had ever made a whole. I 
can certainly not myself settle the 
question one way or the other ; but 
I can certainly say (without 
offence) that neither can my 
friend Professor Saurat, with all 
his witnesses. The existence of 
the self, is, I agree, a question of 
fact; the self is or itis not. But 
the distance from this logical 
statement to the proven conclusion 
that the self exists or does not 
exist, is all the distance from 
understanding to being; and, in 
default of being, the understand- 
ing, even at its best, is liable to 
change.. Once again I implore my- 
self not to be tempted to hope to 
arrive at truth by discussion. Only 
when self-objectivity is a fact of 
our being, and of the same un- 
questioned validity as any of our 
senses—only then can arithmetic 


safely pass into algebra. Only 
then can we know even as we 
are known. 

, * * # 


An attempt has been made in a 
recent novel entitled Proud Man 
(by Mr. “Constantine” ) to pass an 
“objective” criticism on the human 
species, as examined and judged 
by superior beings—namely, by men 
who have, on another planet, com- 
pleted a later phase of human ev- 
olution than our own. The idea 
has, of course, been used before, 
by Utopians, like Butler; by imag- 
inative sociologists, like Wells; and 
by moralists, like Mark Twain. 
But Proud Man is the first publish- 
ed attempt of which Iam aware 
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to evaluate humanity on Earth 
from the stand-point of his divine 
purpose, as a creature in process 
of becoming that which he is de- 
signed to be. It must be admitted 
that the attempt. in the hands of 
anybody not already developed 
past our presert stage, is some- 
what temerariots (mere prema- 
ture algebra, in short); and; from 
certain unmistakable signs, it is 
clear that the author is still human, 
all too human. On the other hand, 
I confess that I found the book 
stimulating, since it provoked in 
me precisely that kind of effort 
which it is the chief aim of Culture 
to arouse—the effort ta see myself 
as I see others. As the narrative 
proceeds—being chiefly the report 
of an “angel” of his observations 
of Man on Earth—the reader is 
gradually made aware that he 
himself is one of them. I do not 
know by what trick of fence the 
author manages to turn the mirror 
round and to make the reader see 
himself in it; but the trick is ac- 
complished ; and from a somewhat 
self-satisfied superiority over the 
defects of our humanity as portray- 
ed, the reader is made to pass 
through the stages of apprehension 
that he may be one of the crea- 
tures described, growing belief 
that he probably is, to, finally, the 
shocking certainty of it. The ex- 
perience is salutary, but not, I fear, 
lasting ; for, here again, the differ- 


, ence is abysmal between realisa- 


tion and being. It is possible that 
if one could continue to look at 
one’s self as if one were somebody 
else, the cumulative effect would 
be transforming ; but an occasional 
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glimpse, however poignant, is 
sooner or later forgotzer.. 
* * * 


“The Principle of Uncertainty,”* 


that affirms that it is impossible to 
increase the accuracy of measure- 
ment of velocity withcut introduc- 
ing uncertainty into d2termination 
of position, is a weak straw for the 
doctrine of Free Will ta cling to, 
though a considerable tumber of 
people have clutched ¿t it. In the 
first place, the indeternniaable (by 
any means) is not necessarily the 
indetermined : and, ir the second 
place, the mode of procf of Free 
Will or otherwis2 is nct and never 
will be a matter of measurement. 
The range and quality of any one of 
our senses can be measured, but 
vision itself, hearing itself, taste 
itself, is subject to no possible 
proof but direct experience, or 
what I have called fact. Now it 
may be the case that Sree Will is 
not a fact in the same sense. It 
may be that we are like a blind 
race talking of ‘visicn*’ without 
the least experience of what it 
means. Again, it may be that from 
time to time—like a bl nc man who 
occasionally sees—we experience 
the possession af a unique sense 
which we call Freee Wil. 3ut, in the 
absence of its normal possession by 
ourselves, and in, the absence of its 
normal possessicn by others than 
ourselves, it is irapossible, I think, 
tô do more than either to “discuss” 
it, or to speak of it witrovt “proof”. 


Those who see can “prcve” what * 


they see to those who can see; but 
they can prove nothing cf sight to 
the blind. And similarly (at least 
presumably ) these with “free will” 
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can provetheir possession of it to 
those who have it. As for the rest 
even evidence is not evidence. 
* * Fi 

It is a pity that modern physicists 
are not also psychologists, or mod- 
err. psychologists also physicists, 
since the conceptions now current 
among physicists would be very 
useful to psychologists. The diff- 
culty of modern physics, as every- 
body knows, lies in the unimagin- 
ability of its concesticns; they can- 
not be pictured, but exist only 
as operations in prozess. Even 
Einstein or Jeans is incapable of 
imagining curved space, let us 
say; but any competent modern 
physicist can not only take the 
curyature of space as proved, but 
act as if it were so, with complete 
confidence that the facts will bear 
him out. Now if the Universe, in 
respect of Space and Time, has 
become for the physicist a con- 
struct of his mind that is non- 
picturable, buz at the same time is 
valid for practical no less than 
theoretical purposes—what is to 
prevent the psychologist from tak- 
ing the “psyche” as proved, and 
preceeding to treat it as if it were 
the reality of the actual physical 
body? The universe for the phys- 
icist is something entirely differ- 
ent from the Universe for the 
“sensualist””; the latter makes 
pictures where the former realises 
precesses. At the same time, 
though both universes are valid in 
their own terms, there cannot be 
the smallest doubt that the former 
cor.ditions the latter; ard that, in 
this sense, the physicists are 
neerer the source of reality than 
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the “sensualists’.. In the same 
way, the psychologist who deals 
with “psyche” is nearer the 
source of reality than the physi- 
ologist who deals with pictures. It 
is true that he is concerned with 
processes; it is also true that they 
are non-picturable ; but, exactly as 
the physicist is capable of more 
accurate measurements of the 
Universe than the “sensualist,” it 
is my conviction that a psychology 
that considered “psyche” alone 
would arrive at greater truth than 
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our physio-psychologists to-day 
who insist upon pictures. It is 


unfortunately the case, however, 


that, in Europe at any rate, no 
Einstein among psychologists has 
yet arisen. * The physical Universe 
has been resolved into a system of 
operations unimaginable and non- 
picturable; our sensible Universe 
is only a shadow cast by it. Phys- 
icists have become psychologists 
on the grand scale, while psychol- 
ogists have remained physicists 
on the small scale. 


A. R. ORAGE 


CLASH OF CULTURES 


One of the most significant ad- 
dresses at the International Congress 
of Anthropological and Ethnological 
Sciences, which recently met in London 
was that by Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee on 
“ Psychological Problems which Arise 
from the Contact of Cultures”. Prof. 
Toynbee, as quoted in The Manchester 
Guardian for August 2nd, brought 
out the havoc wrought in the Near 
East by the wholesale adoption of 
Western political institutions foreign to 
the geographical and historical back- 
ground and the social heritage of the 
people. He remarked that “the 
destructiveness of such a process might 
be thought to be providing its own safe- 
guard,” and pertinently demanded :— 

Why is it, then, that the non-Western peoples 
in recent times, when once they have embark- 
ed upon the course of adopting our Western 
political institutions, have tended to go on to 
the bitter end, notwithstanding the terrible 
sufferings and loss which this course has 
imposed upon them ? 

It is not foreign political institutions 
alone or chiefly which the Near-Eastern 


* for ‘example, 


nations and the Far-Eastern as well 
have shown a disposition to adopt 
blindly. The East in general, some 
countries more than others-of course, 
is suffering from ill-assimilated alien 
culture, adopted uncritically without 
adaptation to indigenous customs or 
the native culture pattern. The result 
in many cases is as fantastic as would 
be a silk hat and formal dinner coat 
worn with a dhoti and sandals. The 
Occidentalized Easterner is a man 
without a background, a misfit every- 

where. . > 
The consequences are far-reaching. 
The overvaluing of foreign manners 
and customs, attitudes and viewpoints, 
in itself is far less serious than the 
attendant disprizing of ancestral 
culture. THE ARYAN PATH is constantly 
stressing the fact that when Indians, 
leave untapped the 
philosophical and spiritual resources of 
their mighty heritage to seek abroad 
their mental sustenance, the whole 

world is the poorer. 
Pu. D. 
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THE SAGE OF CHELSEA 
[At tis hour it is not only appropriate but necessary to describe 


Dr. L. P. Jacks. as a great Christian. 


A brced-minded Unitarian, he has served 


the cause of Lumanism and, as author and well-known Editor of The Hibbert 
Journal for over thirty years, he has contributed substantially towards liberaliz- 
ing religious tLought in Christian countries.—Ens. ] 


Mr. Froude’s biography of Car- 
lyle, published soon after his death 
in four large volumes, evoked, as 
is well known, a storm of indigna- 
tion from h-s family and many of 
his personad friends, the echoes of 
which have Ey no means wholly 
subsided. T'he work was denounc- 
ed as belitfling, and even dishon- 
ouring, to one of the greatest men 
of his age ; in particular, for having 
misrepreserted him at a point 
where ever an ange!-biogrepher 
must treat with caution, that, 
namely, of his relations with his 
wife—“ unhappy” according to 
Froude, ‘ nappy” according to 
his opponents, though Carlyle him- 
self would not have accepted either 
adjective as a final valuation of a 
marriage o- cf anything else. The 
effect of zhe controversy was to 
produce, et intervals, a multitude 
of biographies, studies, and mono- 
graphs, many of them consciously 
designed to counter Froude’s 
misrepresentation at this point 
as well as at others. Of biog- 
raphies subsequent to Froude’s 
the most interesting and fully 
documented is Mr. David Alec 
Wilson’s work in six volumes, of 
which tke sixth, owing to Mr. 


Wilson’s death in 133, has now 
been most faithfully and com- 
petently completed by his nephew 
Mr. D. Wilson MacArthur. 

The present writer, who never 
krew or even saw Carlyle, but 
has been a diligent reeder of him 
from youth upwards, and never so 
full of admiration for his genius 
as now, has to confess that he finds 
himself unable to shére fully in the 
indignation provoked by Froude’s 
biography. He is aware of its 
many inaccuracies and deplores 
them ; he is persuaded that Froude 
did not catch the secret (who has?) 
of Carlyle’s relations with his wife, 
but, all the same, Froude’s portrait 
remains (for the present writer), 
the figure, in all essentials, of the 
great man whom Carlyle’s writings 
declare him to have been, and 
none the less great, but perhaps 
rather the greater, for ‘the faults 
of his character, faults unques- 
tionably over-emphasized by 
Froude at certain points, but 
hardly to be treated as non-exist- 
ent. 

Mr. Wilson’s work enables 
us to correct these errors, with 
good evidence to support the cor- 
rection, though with occasional 
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traces of an animus against 
Froude, which it might have been 
better to avoid. It is a lovable 
man whose doings and sayings are 
here recorded, and never more 
lovable than in old age. And yet, 
after reading all Mr. Wilson has 
collected and written, one can- 
not but feel that the Carlyle he 
presents and the Carlyle pre- 
sented by Froude are, in essentials, 
the same Carlyle. The two biog- 
raphical portraits differ in much 
the same way as the canvas por- 
traits painted by various artists 
during his lifetime, some rep- 
resenting him as a man of harsh, 
forbidding and aggressive coun- 
tenance, others (notably that of 
Mrs. Allingham in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery) as 
serene, gentle, lovable and wholly 
at peace. It is perhaps a tribute to 
the greatness of Carlyle that he 
needs both types of biography, 
both types of portrait, to represent 
him as he really was. One has 
only to look steadily at either type 
to realize how readily it might pass 
into the other, reminding us of “the 
wrath of the Lamb”. The key to 
his relations with his wife may 
possibly lie in that. And of hers 
with him. For hers, too, was a 
nature large enough for an im- 
mense distance between its best 
and its worst. Such natures are 
not easily belittled by the exhib- 
ition of their faults nor easily 
exalted by the praise of their 
excellence. In themselves they ° 
are greater than both. Neither 


Carlyle nor his wife were saints 
after the conventional model. But 
both were souls tried in the fire 
‘and heroic in differing ways. 
Unless he were otherwise in- 
formed of.it, the reader would 
hardly suspect that the sixth 
volume of this monumental record 
was not the work of the hand 
which had produced the preceding 
five. In the errangement, the 
method, the restraint and the care- 
fulness there is no break of 
continuity, and the obiter dicta, 
always interesting, might have come 
from the same source in the last 
volume as intheothers. Mr. Wilson 
knew what he was about when he 
entrusted his nephew with the con- 
tinuation of his work. In its un- 
broken totality it is the fullest in 
authentic detail of all the Carlyle 
biographies yet written, resembling 
in some respects zhe work of those 
Dutch artists in which every hair 
in the sitter’s beard is separately 
represented, not perhaps the 
greatest portraits when judged as 
works of art, but full of informa- 
tion for the student of character 
who can read the significance of 
little things as well as of great. 
Should the day ever come, and it 
seems not unlikely, when the name 
of Carlylé will gather to itself a 
fame and a splendour, greater even 
than it now has, or has had, in the 
past, Mr. Wilson’s immense and 
pious labours so admirably cora- 
pleted by his nephew will not go 
unrecognized by the gratitude of 
posterity. 
L. P. Jacks 
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LAYANANDA SARASWATI* 


[ Franko Edger-on, Professor pf Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at 
Yale University. examines the Vedic interpretation of the great fcunder of the 


Arya Samaj—=ps.]. 


“Tt is well xnown fact that 5000 
years ago, in zhe whoE world there 
existed no other religion but the Vedic. 
All its teachings are uncpposed to the 
dictum of knowledge .. The Pauranic 
[a e. popular Hindu ], the Jain (or the 
Buddhistic ), the Christian and the 
Mohammadan | religions ] are all op- 
posed to the “edic religion, and are 
the root of al other reliions that are 
extantin the worki” (p. mM e the 
beginning of tke world - ears 
back, the Arjas [ pecple of Maia] 
were the sovereign rulers of the whole 
earth” (p. 306. “All zhe knowledge 
that is extant in the world originated 
is Aryavarta (ndia). Thence it spread 
to Egypt, thease to, Greece, thence to 
the Continert af Europe, thence to 
America and oth2r coumtries” (p. 312). 
“ Take for example the case of Egypt, 
Greece, or the Santinen* of Europe. The 
people of all -heze courtries were with- 
out a trace 3f learnng before the 
’ spread of -mowledge from India” 
(p. 222). “Sanskrit ... s the mother of 
all other langcages”; that is why God 
revealed the Veda in Sanskrit rather 
than in the lergrage of some partic- 
ular country,’ which would have 
shown partclizy to that country 
(p.221). What is the proof of the divine 
origin of the Vedas? ~The book in 
which God is described as Heis.... 
and in which nothing is said that is op- 
posed to the laws of nature, reason, 
the evidence cf direct cognisance, etc., 
the teachings of the highly learned and 

truistic teachars of humanity, and 

e intuitions of pure souls, and in 
which the lavs, nature and properties 
of matter and the soul are propounded 
in just accordance witk what they real- 
ly are, is the book of Livine revelation. 





_ 


Now the Vedas alone fulfil all the 
above conditions’ (p. 221). Do the 
Vedas sanction animal sacrifices ? Only 
in passages which have been malicious- 
ly interpolated by wicked heretics 
(p. 321). If a plurality of gods seems to 
be mentioned in the Veda, this refers 
only to devatas, that is, netural powers; 
thus the Vedic god Indra is “the all- 
pervading electricity” (p. 191); “it is - 
nowhere said that it [a devat@} is God 
or is the object of our adoration” 
(p. 190). 

These are literal quotetions ( but for 
the correction of mi i for 
which the original autkor cannot be 
blamed ), or fair summaries, of state- 
ments, made by Swami Dayanand 
Séraswati, according to this official 
translation. Dayanand was the founder 
of the Arya Samaj, which includes in 
its membership many intelligent and 
erlightened people, and which has done 
a great deal of work which this re- 
viewer admires and respects. To what 
extent the Samaj nov accepts the 
religious and intellectual views of its 
founder, I cannot say. But it is dif- 
ficult to see how the publication in 
English form of this book of his, 
containing such statements as the 
above, can do anything but harm to 
tke organization. I have no desire to 
ridicule the Arya Samaj, nor the good 
Dayanand himself. I have not the 
slightest doubt that he was a sincere, 
earnest and morally worthy person. 
He was also not without learning ; but 
his learning was limited to what could 
be read in Indian languages in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century. 
He was inspired by a very natural and, 
in my opinion, just resentment against 
the attacks made on his native religion 





* The Ligh of Truk. By Swami Dayananda Saraswati, Trans. by Dr. Chiranjiva 


Bharadwaja. 


( Tbe Arya Samaj, Madras. Re. 1-8). 
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and culture by foreigners, especially 
Christian missionaries. He held, rightly 
as I think, that many of these attacks 
were due to mere ignorance and 
prejudice. Unfortunately I cannot feel 
that the way to combat ignorance and 
prejudice on one side is by equal 
ignorance and prejudice on the other. 
The way to convince intelligent people, 
in or out of India, that the Christian 
missionaries are wrong, is not to state 
as “ well known facts” such grotesque 
absurdities as that five thousand years 
ago there existed no other religion 
than the Vedic, that all the world’s 
learning originated in India, that 
Sanskrit is the mother of all languages, 
etc. That the Vedic poets meant 
“electricity” by the god Indra, or even 
that they knew anything about electri- 
city as scientists of to-day understand 
that term, could be believed only by the 
aid of the blindest faith. Whatever the 
nature of the Vedic devafas, they are 
“objects of adoration” in almost every 
Vedic hymn. If references, to animal 
sacrifices in the Veda are “ interpola- 
tions,” a very large part of the Vedic 
texts must be interpolations. The sad 
truth, which this book makes only too 
clear, is that Swami Dayanand striking- 
ly resembled his missionary adversaries 
in mentality and degree of information. 
A large part of the book is devoted 
to polemics against other religions,— 
not only foreign cults, but also all Ind- 
jan philosophical and religious sects 
known to Dayanand, except strict Ved- 
ism as interpreted by him. The ad- 
mirable tolerance which has, on the 
whole, characterized Indian religious 
-thought was certainly not one of Daya- 
nand’s virtues. One wishes that he 
might have known and pondered Aso- 
ka’s great Edict on Toleration, which 
says that one who thinks to glorify his 
own sect by vilifying the religious be- 
liefs of others, in reality does serious 
injury to his own sect. To be sure, no 
Christian or Mohammedan can afford 
to throw stones at him on this score; 
their own houses have too much glass. 
Though his main slogan is “ back to 
the Vedas,” the author was in some re- 


spects an innovator; whether consci- 
ously or unconsciously one is not al- 
ways sure. He modifies or rejects 
some of the traditional orthodox beliefs 
of the Vedic religion. So, for instance, 
he refuses to accapt the Brahmanas 
and Upanishads as truly “Vedic”; he 
admits only the hymns (Sarhhitas) as 
canonical Even they, at least as com- 
monly interpreted, whether by Hindu 
pandits or western scholars, contain of 
course much that goes counter‘to his 
views. But here Dayanand can always 
fall back on one of the two escapes 
noted above. Either the disturbing 
passages are “ interpolations,” delib- 
erately foisted upon the Vedas by evil 
and designing heretics; or else such 
passages are to be interpreted i in some 
figurative way. Pious adherents of 
other religions have also made use of 
these two methods; especially the lat- 
ter is very familiar in historic Christ- 
ianity. 

Besides the dogmatic parts, the book 
contains more or less full instructions 
for the conduct of ordinary life. 
Such subjects as the education of child- 
ren, marriage, dietary regulations, and 
even the duties of rulers and persons 
in authority, are set forth in consider- 
able detail. Broadly speaking Daya- 
nand follows the traditions of orthodox 
Hinduism in such matters. But occa- 
sionally he modifies them, justifying 
himself by the assertion that the Vedas 
contain no such prescriptions as ortho- 
doxy lays down., In addition to the 
Vedic texts, his most r ted auth- 
ority is Manu, the cnly “law-book” 
which he is willing 70 accept, Even 
this, of course, is not “ inspired ”. 

From the book as a whole one gets 
the impression of a very vivid, colourful, 
and forceful personality, such as is 
appropriate to the founder of a new 
religious organization. That organiZa- 
tion may with perfect propriety contin- 
ue to derive inspiration from his rug- 
ged strength, honesty, and patriotism. It 
is not necessary to accept his opinions 
on matters of scientific fact. But since 
these opinions are now presented 
publicly, and officially, to the whole 
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world in English d-ess, might it not be 
well for the leaders of the Arya Samaj 
to make it cleat zt the same time, (if 
such is the case, as I suppose it is )e 
that while they are pursuing the broad 





aims laid down by the founder, they do 
not necessarily defend his scholarly or 
sciertific views, nor even, perhaps, his 
dialectic methods ? 


FRANELIN EDGERTON 


The! Art of Life By WILLIAM 
KINGSLAND, M L E.E. (The C. W. 
Danièl Co., London. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Kingsland believes that human- 
ity is en route for godhead. This 
book makes tie: very clear. It is, 
in facts, its central theme. But, as 
Mr. Kingsland alzo believes that the 
race will be milizns of years on the 
road, it will be seen that hisis no easy 
optimism. On the contrary, his book 
is not a signpost indicating the prim- 
rose path. It is a challenge, for it 
asserts that only by discipline, devotion 
and dedication can the race attain the 
full stature of is potentiality. 

This is essentially a practical book. Its. 
first part is concerned wholly with the 
body but, unlike many modern writers - 
on health, Mr. Kingsland does not re- 
gard “fitness” zs an end in itself. For 
nim, the body is an instrument. In some- 
what the same way, in Part II, he is 
more interestec. in the supraconscious 
than the subcorscious mind. And that 
‘ is very refreshing. After all, the 
basement isn’t fhe whole of the house. 
Mr. Kingsland invites us to look at the 
view from the turret. Also, in Part 
TI, he begs us to disassociate the word, 
spirit, from th2 parish-pump dogmas 
of antagonistc creeds. He asks us 
to regard the spiritual as the reality 
of our daily lives, and not merely as a 
vague something which may become 
operative in “ eternity ”. 

Also, he tels us that in all ages 
‘there have Deen those—Initiates, 
Atepts, Masters, Mahatmas—who have 
entered into theiz spiritual birthright. 
And that, by so doing, they have . 


\ 


“forestalled the race”. That is, by 
developing their spiritual faculties and 
powers, they have achieved, as 
individuals, that which will take 
millions of years for the race, as a 
whole, to attain. These men and women 
were prophecies. We remain ego 
certric : they became cosmo-centric. 

This book, therefore, is concerned 
with the whole nature of man. It 
indicates a synthesis of man’s potenti- 
alities—physicel, mental, and spiritual. 
It asserts that, essentially, the religions 
of the world are one; and—by a 
number of quotations from Eastern and 
Western mystics—it reveals the spir- 
itual kinship between the utterances of 
those for whom religion is not a rite 
buz a reality. 

Above all, there is recognition of the 
fact that “the Bible was written by 
mystics for mystics, and has been 
interpreted by materialists for materi- 
alists”. To Mr. Kingslanc, the “second 
coming? and the “crucifixion” are 
inner continual processes. “Salvation” is 
a living ordeal—not'a paz cn the back, 
in the next world, for those who 
swallow dogmas in this one. The 


. religious life is the develcpment of our 


“ spiritual nature and powers here and 
now”. It is that, or it is nothing. It is 
to enter the interior world cf principali- 
ties and powers—and to gain dominion. 
It is not a series of set otservances. It 
is not a kind of celestial sweepstake. It 
is not an opium dream for those who 
are afraid of life, or those who are 
afraid of death. F 
It is a Deed—made flech. 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
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Buddha's Teachings, being the Sutta- 
NipGta, edited with an English Version 
by LORD CHALMERS, Volume 37, Har- 
vard Oriental Series, (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A, 
Humphrey Milford, London). 


The appearance of a new volume in 
the Harvard Oriental Series is an 
event in the world of Oriental Scholar- 
ship. This noble Series of texts and 
translations, founded by Henry Clarke 
Warren and Charles Rockwell Lanman 
in 1891, and continued by the latter 
since Warren’s death in 1899, now 
embraces 40 volumes, 31 of which are 
actually issued and most of the others 
are nearly ready or in an advanced 
state of preparation. 


In the volume under review Lord 
Chalmers, a distinguished Pali scholar 
and sometime Governor of Ceylon,t 
gives a metrical rendering of the Sutta- 
Nipate which contains some of the most 
ancient parts of the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures in the Pali tradition. The orig- 
inal text and the English rendering are 
printed facing each other, and it is in- 
structive to see how, without sacrificing 
the essential tone and sentiment of the 
original, Lord Chalmers has contrived 
to present here in chaste and polished 
English verse some of the most remark- 
able utterances of the great World- 
Teacher. It is verily a monument to the 
translator’s art. We have read the Pali 
by itself and the English by itself and 
enjoyed doing both without being tempt- 
ed, for a clearer understanding of the 
sense, to turn from the English to the 
Pali. Indeed, in several passages, by 
reason of eschewing the redundant and 
condensing the rest, the effect produced 
by Lord Chalmers’s English version was 
found by us to be much more agree- 
able and enrapturing, reminding us 
every now and then of Edwin Arnold’s 
poetic masterpiece, “The Light of 








Asia”. Lord Chalmers is a Pali scholar 
of no mean pretensions, possessing as 
he does thirty yeers of high-class 
scholarly activity to his credit. 


The work is singularly free from any 
woodenness or pedantry. Take for exam- 
ple a commoh Paliwerd like Samkhara 
(Sk. Sarmsk@ra). It is often rendered 
by “latent or subliminal impressions,” 
a rendering which emphasises one aspect 
of the original word, out does not bring 
out the part which the “latent impres- 
sions” play in the building of newer 
things or forms. “Confection” is a 
horrid, shall we say, ¢rans-vocabulation 
for the word affected by some scholars. 
Lord Chalmers’s “ plastic-forms” is just 
right. Itisa genuine English expres- 
sion that everybody can understand, 
and it brings out cuite adequately all 
the implications of the original word. 
There are many pzessages'in the trans- 
lation that can be looked upon as dis- 
tinctive contributions to English litera- 
ture. We feel we must confess that 
although we have studied considerable 
portions of the Sutta-Nipäta in the orig- 
inal, we never felt tempted to read 
the text through az a sitting. But Lord 
Chalmers’s translation, into which we 
at first intended to dip here and there 
merely with a view to quiet the re 
viewer’s conscience, we could not, and 
did not, lay aside until we had gone to 
the end. We are accordingly convin- 
ced that volumes like the one before us 
are bound to go a long way in fulfil- 
ling the noble aim of the Harvard 
Oriental Series in promoting mutual 
understanding and mutual good will 
amongst tke Nations of the East and 
the West. 


A short Introduction discussing the 
place of the Sutfa-Nipa@ta in the Bud- 
dhist Canon and a serviceable Index 
add largely to the usefulness of the 
volume. 

e S. K. BELVALKAR 





__ * As the writer of this review has been responsible for one or two lacunæ in the Series, 
it gives him great pleasure to announce—now that he is freed from service—that Vol. 22 will 
be issued in 1935, while the press-copy of Vol. 23, Deo valente, he hopes t b2 able to place at the 


feet af his Guru in 1936, or even earlier. 


t One would wish that such a combination of the scholar and the statesman—of the 
king and the philosopher—were more frequent | 
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The Gardea cf the Prophet. 
KAHLIL GIBRAN. e A. 
New York. $ 250. 

Kahlil Gibram, who died in 1931 at 
the age of 28, xas born in Mt. Lebanon, 
and is regardec by the A-abic ’speak- 
ing peoples as zhe genius. >f his time. 
His poetry kes been translated. into 
more than tweaty different languages. 
Auguste Rodin whose sculpture inspir- 
ed Mr. Berna-d Shaw’s new play, “Six 
of Calais,” conpezed Gibran’s drawings 
and paintings with the worx of William 
Blake. Gibrer’s latest works, includ- 
ing The Garden f. the Prophet, were 
written in Enzish, in which his style 
has been desz-ibed as “majestic and 
beautiful,” and “cadenced and vibrant 
with feeling, bringing to one’s ears the 
majestic rhythm of Ecclesiastes”. In 
The Garden o° tke Prophet. the master, 
Almustafa, rezarns from his seafaring, 
teaches his discip.es and aaswers their 
questions, anc nally depazts from his 
garden again. “Life, ” the >rophet tells 
his followers, “is older than all things 
living, even a3 heauty was wingéd ere 
the beautiful was born or earth, and 
even as truth w2s truth b2fore it was 
uttered.” Ind=ed, the ecstatic aware- 
ness of the essential unity of all that 
exists is the leading motive of the 
entire prose-p32n, and the 2xperience is 
altered again end again, eech time with 
the freshness æ a new Spring. “Death 
changes nothing,” ` Almtstafa says, 
“but the masks that cover our faces.” 

Yet, for whatever reason, it is the 
very insistence of Gibran’s heart and 
mind on this s1questionab-e truth that 
breaks the spell cast upon the reader 
both by the meaning of the poem, and 
by the simp., often cantative, but 
never monozenous language. The 
inquisitive disciple, Mannu3, who “saw 
plants in flower cleaving to sycamore 
trees,” asked “ what of the parasites?” 
The prophet’s answer is a fundamental 
truth: “ All ther2 is lives on all there” 
is, and all thee is lives in the faith, 
shoreless, upon the bounty of the Most 
High.” Does tzat, however, prove, 
“ My friend we are all parasites” to 
be equally trae? We have to answer 
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that it does not, for the reason that 
while the first statement is true, the 
second is useless for deciding upon the 
best conduct of life. 

Asked why he never spoke of 
ugliness, Almustafa answers, “ Call 
nothing ugly, my frienc, save the fear 
of a soul in the presence of its own ` 
memories.” It is impossible, in the 
presence of so many observations of 
this tenor, to avoid the sensation of 
being in the presence of a spirit 
teaching how to solve the prcblems of 
this world while too remote from them 
to know them. Rodin notwithstanding, 
the seven mystical drawings by the 
author which illustrate The Garden of 
the Prophet confirm this impression. 
In meditating upon the unity of all 
things Gibran appears tc be at peace 
with himself, yet it is not the peace of 
life. Blake was at war with himself 
bezause he was as determined to live ` 
in this world as in the Heaver within. 

This is not to say that The Garden 
of the Prophet is of no value to the 
human spirit of to-day. On the con- 
trary, it has a high value arising almost 
from its defects as a work of prophecy 
or poetry. In the world of speed and 
sensation in which mos: people now 
live, many of them fear that inner life 
is rapidly perishing while man becomes 
a puppet operated by reaction to his 
environment. For such a diszase Gib- 
ran’s poem is more than an anodyne. | 
It is a tonic adventure in meditation, 
and a means of true repcse. For, 
while the mind is not scilled, there is 
much beauty to experience, and occa- 
sionally a noble appreciation of the 
treasure that is consciousness, and that 
alone makes the awareness of either 
beauty or truth possible. “ Being,” the 
prophet says, “is to be a weever with 
sesing fingers, a builder mindful of 
light and space, to be a ploughman and 
feel that you are hiding a treasure 
with every seed you sow”. Six 
dzys, Emerson said, for action; is one 
to> many for meditation? I am grate- 
ful for the meditation vcuchsafed to 
mz in The Garden of the Prophet. 

A. NEWSOME 


1934] 


A New Argument for God and 
Survival, and a Solution to the Problem 
of Supernatural Events. By MALCOLM 
GRANT. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 12s. 6d. ) 


As his title suggests, Mr. Malcolm 
Grant claims to have discovered a new 
and conclusive proof of theism. His 
line of argument may be roughly sum- 
marised as follows: extraordinary 
events, including psychic, occult, and 
spiritualistic phenomena, are unm 
doubtedly real and of frequent occur- 
rence. Such events have been care- 
fully and systematically investigated 
during the last fifty years and more 
by a number of highly qualified men 
of science and others, who have estab- 
lished the facts, but have failed to find 
any hypotheses which satisfactorily 
explain them. Every theory that has 
been advanced comes up against whole 
categories of happenings which con- 
travene it. Now, if the phenomena were 
in accordance with natural laws, these 
laws would necessarily by this time have 
been discovered and formulated. The 
fact that this is not the case proves— 
so Mr. Grant contends—that the phe- 
nomena are not governed by law at 
all, but are caused by the free volition 
of an all-powerful personal God, are 
in fact miracles. Incidentally Mr. Grant 
dismisses with a gesture of contempt 
the explanations, based on immemorial 
occult tradition, which were re-intro- 
duced to the Western world by H. P. 
Blavatsky. 


Having thus defined his premises, 
Mr. Grant proceeds with a show of 
logic of the scholastic order to erect 
on them a structure of theological 
theory, much of which, we imagine, 
will shock his more orthodox theistic 
brethren. God is the cause of all mir- 
~acles good and bad alike of every 
religion and cult; and is the fountain 


of all revelations, whether true or’ 


false. He has his own high purposes 
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. to serve by them; and in furthering 


his ends, Mr. Grant writes :— 


e Clearly God will not hesitate to use the harsh- 
est, basest, and most unscrupulous means 
(as we count baseness, etc.) to further cer- 
tain of his aims. To put it briefly, God not 
only can, but dees, act the part of Satan. ... 


It seems to me impossible that any criticism 
which takes the right view of revelations can 
come to any other conclusion than that Jesus 
was a human being, chosen, inspired, guided, 
explaited, and in part deceived, by God, as 
have been many other religious leaders before 
and since. 


If Mr. Grant kad really succeeded 
in establishing the existence and attrib- 
utes of a personal God on these lines, 
one would be justified in thinking that 
such a deity would be better disestab- 
lished; but the whole of his elaborate 
and ingevious theorising fails because it 
is based on the fallacious assumption 
that, because occult phenomena have 
not been satisfactorily explained by 
psychical researchers, they are there- 
fore miracles. Inasmuch as these psy- 
chical researchers, able and industrious 
as many of them undoubtedly are, are 
unable to explore the phenomena on 
the plane of their causation, or 'to 
produce them at will for purposes of 
experiment, but can only contact such 
sporadic and irregular effects as are 
manifested in the physical world, their 
inability to explain is easy to under- 
stand. How could the natural history 
of fishes have been formulated by 
observers limited to watching the occa- 
sional signs of subaqueous life that show 
themselves on the surface of sea or 
river—the blowing of a whale, the swift 
flash through the air of a flying fish, 
or a trout leaping at a may-fly? You 
might measure, count, and classify 
such occurrences indefinitely, and even 
take precautions to make sure they 
were not being fraudulently produced 
by human agency; but your eventual 
contribution to ichthyology would be 
of very little value. 

R. A, V.M. 
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- The Origin and Devslopnient of 
Religion in Vzdic Literature. By P.S. 
DESHMUKE, M. A, D. Phil, with Fore- 
word by A. B2rriedale Keith. ( Oxford 
University Press. 22s. 6d.) : 

This book is ar. excellent example of 
the type of scholarship tĦaz dominates 
our centres of academic learning. 
Accurate, careful. well documented, 
exhibiting firsthand acquaintanceship, 
not ofly with the original texts, but 
with all the mass of “ recognised ” 
scholarship in the principa. European 
languages, the bock plays the scholar- 
ly game according to all the rules laid 
down by the best “authorities”. To 
those who like that sort of thing it 
may be confidently recomm2nded. The 
Vedic Gods ar2 lucidly classified and 
“ explained,” the Vedic religion is link- 
ed up with the earlier Indo-Iranian 
religion, and tkat with the still earlier 
(somewhat conjeccural) Indo-European 
religion. Perkaps the most original 
contribution is the author’s contention 
that the Indo-European religion was 
“ religious ” from the very beginning 
and was not, as has oten been 
maintained, a development cut of more 
primitive “magical” beliefs, arising 
out of the breakdown of the latter in 
experience. The author briags a good 
deal of evidence to support ais conten- 
tion, and holds :hat the Vedic religion 
was from the outset a “poeti:” worship 
of deified natural forces vaguely 
anthropomorph:sed and almcst entirely 
beneficent. AI this is very capably 
done, though it is perhaps a little 
irritating to be told that “ Keith has 
established” cr ‘*Macdennell has 
demonstrated ” thiz or that point, with- 
out being given amy chance to check 
the “demonstration”. Ther may be 
the authors gurus but they aren't 
necessarily everybody’s. 

_ Apart, however, from the scholarly 
game with its fixed but unproved 
axioms such as tiat all religion originat- 
ed out of primitive notions. whether 
“ poetic ” or otherwise, that all philo- 
sophical conceptions are certainly 
“late,” that magic and religion had no 
other basis than childish'y faulty 


reasoning, and its apparent belief that 
in the ancient world men went about 
like the character in Dickens saying 
“here’s a hill, let’s worship it !’—apart 
from all this, the book has little interest. 
Anyone who had hoped that an Indian 
scholar, at least, would be able to give 
us some real insight into the Vedic 
literature will be sadly disappointed, 
though he will find some interesting 
facts here and there if he is prepared 
to supply the necessary insight himself. 
The author’s utter lack af perception 
of the real inner meanings of the Vedic 
hymns is clearly “ established” (as he 
might say) by his confessed failure to 
understand why the Gayatri mantra 
should have been selected for such 
especial veneration and be considered 
to contain the essence of zll the Vedas. 
Ability to account for the unique 
importance of Gayatri may be regard- 
ed asa critical test of an expositor’s 
power to penetrate beyond the letter of 
the Vedic texts and to reveal some- 
thing of their inner meaning. From this 
point of view this book fails lamentably. 
One other instance will suffice. We 
read a great deal about zhe worship 
of sky-gods such as Dyaus, and are 
invited to admire the picture of early 
Aryens contemplating the beneficent 
light of the sky in rapt (if slightly 
stupid) adoration. It-coesn’t appear 
even to occur'to the author that the 
reason the Aryan Rishis worshipped 
the “sky-god” was not because they 
were wonder-struck by the beneficent 
daylight but because the expanse of 
luminous blue was to them a symbol 
of an even more beneficent Light, a 
Light “which never was on sea or 
land,” a Light which the few, the 
Rishis, have seen in all ages but to 
represent which to the unseeing many 
they have always been forced to 
employ more or less material symbols- 
No doubt it is trie that Keith has not 


* demonstrated nor Macdonell establish- 


ed this Light, nor has it been explained 
Brahraasutrapadcischawa ketumadbhir 
vinischitaih, “in decisive Brahmasutra 
words, full of reasonings,” by Griswold, 
Oldenberg or Kaegi; nevertheless, as 
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Galileo might have said, “It shines 
fori all that”! Perhaps too, Sri 
Krishna (or the author of the Gita if 
preferred ) knew more about the real 
meaning of the Veda than our modern 
teachers and was not merely trying to 
support a new creed by appealing to 
ancient authority when he said: 
“ Vedaischa sarvair aham eva vedya” — 
“I am that which is to be known in all 
the Vedas.” 

Readers must judge for themselves. 


Kinkinimala. By Y. MAHALINGA 
Sastri MA, B.L, Advocate (Madras 
Rs, 2-0-0.) 

Sanskrit is said to be a dead lan- 
guage. If a dead language means a lan- 
guage that is no longer used as a 
mother-tongue, then Sanskrit is cer- 
tainly dead. For, nowhere is it used 
as a mother-tongue proper. But Sans- 
kritists resent the epithet “dead” be- 
ing applied to their language. And 
there are some very cogent reasons for 
it. Sanskrit is still the medium of 
expression for Pandits of the old school 
in the different parts of the country. 
It is still being used as a conveyance 
of thought by Sanskritists of both 
the old and the new school in the 
many publications that are issued year 
after year. Commentaries on different 
works, dissertations on various Dars- 
anic topics and especially on Vedanta, 
poems and even dramas, are being 
published in Sanskrit. But above all, 
the literature in this “language of the 
gods,” (the Vedas and the Upanisads, 
the Mahabharata, the Bhagavadgita, 
the Ramayana and the Puranas, and 
the vast mass falling under the conve- 
nient term classical), is even in this cen- 
tury as much a source of inspiration to 
a large majority of Hindus in their 
secular and religious life as it was in» 
ancient times. To the Hindus, there- 
fore, Sanskrit has never been and will 
never be a lifeless tongue. 

The publication under review is 4 


It is useless to criticise the learned 
author of the book for not building a 
temple when all he intended to give us 
‘was a museum. It is quite a good 
museum. I have tried to indicate to 
which class of visitors it will be inter- 
esting and’ to which class it will not. 
SRI KRISHNA PREM 


[The reviewer is dn Englishman and a 
Cambridge graduate who has retired to a 
life of study and meditation in the eae 


welcome indication of the life that 
pulsates in this “ dead” language. It is 
a collection of short poems in Sanskrit 
by a'man, who, in addition to holding 
University degrees, possesses hereditary 
Sanskritic learning hn him. For, he is 
a descendant of the great Appaya 
Diksita, whose eminence in more than 
one department o= Sanskrit learning is 
so well known. 

The poems in this book deal with 
varied subjects. They fall under ten 
different groups such as salutations to 
various gods; poems dealing with 
love; descriptions of nature; and 
addresses to a cuckoo, an owl etc. 
In some of thes2 the author’s close 
observation of nature is evident. Some 
of the poems are translations of well- 
known passages in English and these 
have been very well done indeed. 

Mr. Mahalinge Sastri wields great 

command over the language and writes 
in an easy flowing style. Some of 
the poems can be, set to music with the 
proper R@ga and Tala, which have 
been duly pointed out in an Appendix. 
Yatibhangas are met with in a few 
places such as 2a on p. 57, 4a on p. 68, 
4b on p. 73 and 5a on p. 100. Those 
could perhaps have been avoided. * 
: The book is altogether a creditable 
performance and we eagerly await the 
publication of the other volumes in the 
Series and of the other works of the 
author mentionec in Appendix D. 


A. B, GAJENDRAGADKAR 
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' The Story of Kalaka: ‘Texts, Hist- 
ory, Legends and Miniature Paintings 
of the Svetamkara Jain Hagiographical 
work, The Kälakäcäryakathā (with 
15 plates). By W. NORMAN BROWN 
(Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
D. C., Freer Gallery of Art, Oriental 
Studies, No. I). 
We have grzał pleasure in welcam- 
ing the story v Kalaka. The casual 
` purchase of a MS. by Prof. W. Norman 
Brown at Bena-es has resulted in this 
beautiful edition— Oriental Studies, No. 
-I—which we hove is the first of an 
important series of publications. 
We give below tae story of Kalaka- 
carya in short: 
There was a king named Yajrasimha 
‘in the city of Dharavasa. His queen 
was ` Surasundari. She bad a son 
Kalaka and a daazhter Saraswati. One 
day the prince Kalaka, wile return- 
ing from ho-teciding met Guna- 
kara Acarya with his retinue of noble 
monks. The Acharya was preaching 
the religion ož che Jinas—the noble 
doctrine of Ahimsa. Tke prince 
attracted by tke coble truch offered 
himself as a dis-le, and gct initiated 
as a monk after cbtaining permission 
from’his parents. The prince succeed- 
ed his master, Gunakara ac the chief 
of the Sanga. Kalaka, as Acharya 
over 500 monks, errived at Ujjaini and 
stayed in a park. People from the 
city went in large numbers to offer 
worship and to läten to the Acharya’s 
preaching. Kalaxa‘s sister, Saraswati, 
who had become a nun, was also one of 
the female discinles of Suri Kalaka. 
King Gardabhilks of Ujjaini happened to 
see the nun Saraswati and was attrac- 
' ted by her beauty. Being a wicked king, 
Gardabhilla had nz- abductei and cast 
her into his serzegHo against her will. 
Her cries for kelp were of no avail. 
‘When the master Kalaka advised the 
king to release the nun and not to 
besmirch the royal family, the king 
would: not yield. Then the Acharya 
took a vow thaf n= would uproot this 
king, violater o- Dharma. 
The learned ‘Suri leaving the city 
went beyond tke Indus to the land of 


Sakakula. There the nobles were 
called the Sahis and the overlord 
Sahanu-Sahi. There Suri Kalaka 
stayed with a certain Sahi who became 
his good friend. One day a messenger 
from the overlord appeared before the 
Sahi and presented a sword. It was 
tke practice of the Sakanu-Sahi to 
send a sword to a subordinate Chief 
whenever he was angry with the 
latter. This meant a sign of wrath 
and the recipient of the sword must 
kill himself with it, for otherwise 
the whole famity would be annihilated 
by the overlord. Hence, when the 
sword was presented to the Sahi, Suri 
Kalaka observed a change im his 
friend’s countenance and wanted to 
know the reason for his grief. When 
the matter was explained to the Suri, 
the latter advised the Sahi to escape 
from the tyranny of the overlord by 
migrating to the Hindukadesa-with his 
friends, 95 in number, who also were 
ordered to be destroyed by the over- 
lo-d. .Kalaka thought that by this 
arrangement he could save his friend 
ard punish the wicked king Garda- 
bhilla. This marks the invasion of 
India by the Sākas. . All the Sahis led 
by the Suri crossed the Indus and went 
to Surastra and settled down there for 
some time. Then they were asked to 
take Ujjaini, the key to the splendid 
land of Malava. But they complained 
that they had not enough supplies to 
unilertake the campaign. The Suri 
obtained for them the sinews of war 
by working a miracle. He sprinkled 
a pinch of magic powcer over a 
burning brick-kiin and turned the 
bricks into gold and said “ Take this 
as your supplies”. Thus equipped 
wich supplies they set cut for Ujjaini. 
Gardabhilla hearing of the approach of 
the enemies went out to meet them. 
As his army was routed :n battle 
hastily returned to his capital an 
*stayed there with the remnants of his 
army prepared for a siege and depend- 
ing upon his magic She-Ass. When this 
magic She-Ass brayed every biped or 
quadruped belonging to the hostile 
army within hearing would fall down, 
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vomiting blood. Therefore the Suri 
advised the Sahis to withdraw to a 
distance of two leagues, and he himself 
with 108 sharp-shooters waited for the 
appearance of the She-Ass. They were 
to stand alert, each with arrow drawn 
to the ear so that when the She-Ass 
opened her mouth to bray, her mouth 
should be filled with arrows before she 
could make a single sound. They did 
everything as planned. The magic 
She-Ass was thwarted. They entered 
the city and took Gardabhilla prisoner ; 
he was brought in chains and offered 
at the Suri’s feet. The nun Saraswa- 
ti was liberated and the congregation 
was restored. The king Gardabhilla 
was banished from the country by the 
merciful Suri. The Sahi, the Suri’s 
friend, was chosen as their overlord 
by the other Sahis. Thus arose the 
Saka line of Kings. They ruled 
happily the land of Malawa, honouring 
the teaching of Jinas and being disciples 
of the great Suri till they were uprooted 
by Vikramaditya who became the king 
of Malawa. He established his own 
era called the Vikrama Era beginning 
with 58-57 B. c. When 135 years of 
the Vikrama Era had elapsed, this line 
was in its turn destroyed by a power- 
ful Saka king who established his own 
Era—the Saka Era—(78 a. D. ) 

This is the first and the most 
important episode of Kalaka’s career. 
The second relates to the events at the 
city of the kings Balamitra and 
Bhanumitra and of the change of the 
date of Paryushana, and the third relates 
to his reproof of Sagaradatta; the 
fourth to his expounding the Migoda 
doctrine. Professor Brown is of opinion 
that the episode relating to the change 
of Paryushana date is probably the last 
to be included in the Kalaka legend. 
There are various recensions of the 


wef laka legend and some of these are 


published in this volume. Further the 
stories associated with Kalaka are not 
“confined to a single person, but relate 
to three, who are separated from one 
another by appreciable periods of time”. 
Prof. Brown emphasises this as a very 
important fact and he criticises Mr. 


Jayaswal that “he nowhere distin- 
guishes between the three Kalakas”. 
He agrees with Prof. Konow as to 
éhe value of the Kalakacarya Katha- 
naka of the Jinas for he quotes with 
approval Prof. Kcnow’s opinion as to 
the tradition. 


I cannot see the slightest reason for dis- 
crediting this account, as is usually done, 
because most scholars are a priori disinclined 
to believe in Indian tradition and sometimes 
prefer the most marvellous accounts of foreign 
authors to Indian lore. Almost every detail 
can be verified from other sources. A Saka 
Empire in the Indus country is known from 
classical sources. Ptolemy speaks of the ex- 
tension of Saka power to Kathiawar and the 
use of the imperial ticle “ of Kings” 
among the Sakas, is attested by coins. And 
the Puranas speak of “Saka Kings” as the 
successors of the Gardabhilla dynasty. 

The history of the first Saka Empire in 
India can accordingly be reconstructed as 
follows: Shortly after the death of Mithra- 
dates II in 88 p.c. [The Sahanusahi of the 
Kalaka legend] the Sakas of Seistan made 
themselves independent of Parthia and start- 
ed on a career of conquest which took them 
to the Indus country. ... Later on, about 60 B.C. 
Sakas had extended their domain to what the 
Kalakacarva Katharaka calls Hindukadesa, 
i.e, the lower Indus country, and thence to 
Kathiawar and Maleva, where they probably 
introduced their national era. In 57-56 B.C. 
they were here ousted by Vikramaditya, who 
celebrated his victory by establishing an era 
of his OWD... 


On this array of evidence, Prof. 
Brown suggests :— 

We may accept tke tradition of Saka 
invasion of the low2r Indus country, Kach, 
Surat, and Malwa, with the capture of Ujjaini, 
until evidence is adduced to contradict it. The 
fact that the legend contains fairy-tale ele- 
ments need not maka us reject ita kernel. 

The texts after recounting the 
defeat of | Gardabhilla refer to the 
establishment of the Vikrama Era in 
57 B. C. and to the restoration of the 
Saka ascendancy marked by the Saka 
Era in 78 A. D. It is a pity that Prof. 
Brown does not want to discuss the 
origin of these two Eras, for he is of 
opinion that it is “impossible to extract 
anye solid information on these eras 
from our texts”. In a footnote he ex- 
plains why he dces not accept the 
conclusions obtained by K. P. Jayaswal. 
The matter is of such vital im 
portance to historical research that it 
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appears quite unfair to lismiss it in a 
footnote. 

Though this is not the place to 
discuss the proolems of the eras, still 
we need make no apolozy for stating 
zhe salient poir.ts in Jayaswal’s position. 
He agrees with Konow cy many poirts. 
But as to the date of “the Earlier 
Saka Era” he differs from him. Dr. 
Konow puts the origin ater the reign 
of Mithradates Tl. i e., after 88 B. C., 
“when the pcwer of Parthia had 
declined and kiazdoms onze subordinzte 
had become independent”. But accord- 
iag to Jayaswel, who relies on the 
Kalakacarya story, the invasion was 
cue to pressure at home; it was not 
Gue to the weakening oi the Suzerain 
rower; but to its crushing weight 
which could no: be bone. Whether 
ve take the successful revolt against 
Artabanus and che national self-asser- 
ton of the Sakas or the migration due 
to the tyranny of Mith-adates I as 
marking the netional Era, it will not 
be far off from 122 B.C. 

Another interesting >oint to be 
noted is Jayasaral's identification of 
Vikramaditya wth Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. He accepts Dr. Konow’s 
conclusion that V.krameditya of 58 
Bc. was a hé&-corical figure and a 
national hero. The Jaina chronology 
connects the Saxa defea: in 58 B. c. 
with Gautamiput-a. 

The Jaina chronobgical gatas if properly 
understood have vrielkded almost accurate 
chronology and astory. Taeir date fcr 
Nahapdna and Vik-ema or Gavtami Satakarni 


is one of the bæt contributions of thet 
ckronology. 


Let us turn -c the secohd section 


\ 


dealing with art—miniature painting 
in Western India. The reproductions 
are not confined to the Kalakacarya- 
MSS. paintings. The (lustrations are 
arranged according to the chronolog- 
ical order—first the reprcduction from 
palm-leaf manuscripts ani then from 
paper manuscripts. The former con- 
sists of three plates end the latter, 
seven, altogether ten plates. Impor- 
tant incidents from the Kalaka legend 
illustrated in the paintings reproduced 
in this book are :-— 

Kalaka — as prince on horseback. 

Kalaka — hearing Gunakara preach. 

Abduction of the nun Saraswati. 

King Gardabhilla in court. 

Kalaka and the Sahi. 

- The Siege of Ujaini and defeat of the 
She-Ass. 
Gardabhilla — a captive. 
and Incra. 

In the second chapter devoted to the 
history of miniature paintings Prof. 
Brown has contributed in a short 
chapter a useful history of the 
“Western Indian School” o? art—which 
is of great importance in the history of 
Indian painting. In these miniatures 
of the Kalakacharva Katha we see the 
first small intrusion into Indian painting 
of Persian elements. Gradually the 
Persian influence upon the Indian style 
became more and more felt until the 
“combination of the two brought into 
existence the Rajaput znd Mughal 


Prof. Brown can very well claim 
that “no one but myself has yet 
endeavoured to outline even tentative- 
ly. the history of this Art”. He deserves 
to be congratulated for the splendid 
edition of this story of Kalaka. 


A. CHAKRAVARTI 





The Jewish Fouadation o` Islam. By 
CEARLES CUTLER TORREY (Jewish In- 
stizute of Religioa Press. Flock Publish- 
ing Co., New Yo-x.3 1, 50). ° 

Many theories heve been advancec 
by European Crientaliste to accourt 
foz the phenomenon of the Qur’4n— 
almost as many as were put forwaré 
by opponents in :Łe Prophet’s own day. 


` 


Formerly it was treated as imposture— 


a theory which has not been able tou 


withstand the ordeal o research. 
* But until now the abundant historical 
details found in Islamic Tradition have 
been accepted as authoritatve. It has 
been left for Dr. Torrey, Professor 
of Semitic langueges in Yale Uni- 
versity, to reject the whole of the 
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available historic data and, on the total 
void thus created, to launch a new 
and staggering hypothesis, which is 
that the Prophet was, if not a learned 
rabbi, at least profoundly versed in 
rabbinical lore, which he had studied 
in “ the Israelite colony in Mekka”. 

We have not the slightest evidence, 
historical or traditional, of the existence 
of an Israelite colony in Mecca at any 
time, nor have we record of a single 
Jewish resident. On the other hand, 
tradition tells us that, when the Meccan 
disbelievers wished to annoy the Proph- 
et with posers on the kind of subjects 
about which he preached to them, 
some of them went to Yathrib ( Al- 
Madinah ), the nearest place at which 
there was a Jewish colony, and got 
the rabbis there to prime them with 
conundrums which they propounded 
to the Prophet on their return; the 
revealed answers to which are contain- 
ed in Surahs XVI and XVIII and also 
(I think ) in Surah XXVII ( the story 
of Solomon and the ants ard the 
Queen of Sheba )—passages which 
stand in contrast to the rest of the 
Qur’an and are entirely rabbinical. 

The Prophet’s known and reported 
intercourse with Christians led the 
Meccans in his day to think that he 
had learnt from them—a claim made 
by the Christian Arabs and supported 
by the great majority of Orientalists. 
But Prof. Torrey finding—as he states 
—in the Qur’4n only a very super- 
ficial knowledge of Christianity (he 
seems to have ignored the Gnostic 
version), but a profound knowledge 
of Judaism, cannot accept the facts as 
handed down to us. 

The author insists too much upon 
the evidences of direct borrowing 
from Jewish sources, which he thinks 
he finds in the Qur’4n itself, and 


~fergets altogether the strong Jewish 


influence which we know to have 


been exercised on Muslim interpre-° 


tation of the Qur'ân in early days. 
The Arabs, wishing for elucidation 
of certain passages and further 
information with regard to Hebrew 
prophets, turned naturally to the 


Jewish convert for an explanation, 
which in many cases changed the im- 
port of the text. For example, in 
*the story of Jcseph, Prof. Torrey 
writes :— 

Thereupon follows the attempt of the man’s 
wife to enticé Joseph . . ~~. Joseph refused 
at first, but was at last ready to yield when he 
saw a vision which deterred him. (The na- 
ture of this is not told ia the Koran, but we 
know from the Jewish Midrash that it was 
the vision of his father with Rachel and Leah). 

There is no mention of a vision in 
the Qur’anic account of the incident :— 

And she, in whose hoise he was, asked of 
him an evil act. She bolted the doors and 
said: Come! He said: Allah forbid! He is 
my lord who hath treated me honourably. 
Wrong-doers never prosper. 

She verily desired nim, and he would have 
ceo ee tit it had not been that ke saw the 

his lord. Thus it was that We 
ht aa off frox hm evil and lewdness. 
Lo! he was one of our choser slaves. 


Here the word “lord” (rabb) in both 
cases refers to Joserh’s absent master. 
The same word is used in the same 
Surah with reference to the King. 
Elsewhere in the Qur’4n the word 
(rabb) is applied only to Allah. It was 
thus easy for the Jewish exponent, in 
all good faith, to put in his Hebrew 
legend at this point as explaining the 
nature of “the argument of his Lord,” 
though the text of the Qur’an implies 
no more than Josepk’s foreseeing what 
his master, who had treated him most 
kindly, would have the right to think 
of him in certain circumstances. 

The author fails to note the difference 
in the Qur’4nic narration of the old 
Semitic stories, though they are note- 
worthy. There is*no snake in the story 
of the fall of Adem; the Flood is for 
the destruction of “the folk of Noah” 
only, not of all mankind: Lot’s wife is 
not turned into a pillar of salt, but 
simply “left behind” in the doomed 
township. The narrative parts of the 
Qur’4n were given for instruction and 
warhing, to make a strong impression 
on an audience whica delighted in the 
marvellous and the grotesque. How, 
then, was so much of the marvellous 
and all the grotesque omitted from the 
narratives if thes: were taken whole- 
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sale, as the authcr thinks, from Hebrew 
Scriptures? ` 
One cannot help perceiving that 


Tradition as closely as he has studied 
Jewish. As it is, these lectures, deliver- 
ed before the Jewish Institute of 


Prof. Torrey coad never hare evolved* Religion, New York, must rank among ‘ 


his theory, muck less developed it, if 
he had studied Liuslim Scripture and 


the curiosities of Orientalism. 
MARMADUKE PICKTHALL 


\ n 


Religion and History. By 'JAMES 
CLARK McKERpow, M. B ( Longmans 
Greeh and Co., London. 6s 

Dr. McKerrow’s boox comprises 
two separate essays, entitled respect- 
ively, Principles cf Scciology (73 pp.) and 
Evolution in the Light of Religion 
(113 pp.) It ic particuary difficult 
tc do justice to +e first of these essays 
in a brief reviev, for the eutaor, whose 
style is not of tke easiest, has compres- 
sed into his 73 >ages a vast amount 
of varied fact, comment ani specula- 
tion about the evolution’ of social 
irstitutions and social consciousness, 
past and future Many of his conclu- 
sions are highly controversia, but it is 
clear that they have been arrived at as 
the result of wide reading and reflec- 
tion on what he. has read. Like 
nearly everyore else in the modern 
world, Dr. McKerrow is a_ strong 
advocate of peece; but Le appears to 
think that war cen be abolished by a 
sort of act of the zeneral reason, failing 
to recognise that so long as the vast 
majority of mer as indivicua.s continue 
to pursue selfish aims, sọ long will 
conflict be endexic in the human race, 
and will break owt-ai intervals in one 
form of violence or another. Selfish- 
nass and lack o-“smotional control are 
the diseases of "hich war is one of the 
symptoms; anc in sociology, as in 
medicine, a real >ermanert cure can be 
etected only br removing the causes 
` of the trouble. 

In his second essay D-. McKerrow 
propounds an exceeding y interesting 
and, we believe, originel theory of 
Christian origias. Chrstianity, he 
holds, made ifs first appearence as 
Gnostic Christianity, which arose 
latish in the first century A. D. as 


td 


the result of the infusicn ‘of Jewish 
messianic ideas into Gnosticism, which 
was an eclectic system or movement 
springing out of the whole religious 
past of the Western world. Among 
the Gnostic Christians, whose hey-day 
was roughly from 70-135 A. D., there 
was, as elsewhere, a division into 
“ full-grown men and babes”; and the 
Christ, which was understood by the 
first as a divine ‘saviour-principle, was 
given an historical embodiment by the 
.second and identified with Jesus. From 
this externalised” Gnostic Christianity 
of the spiritual “ babes ” was gradually 
developed Catholic Christianity, of 
which, Dr. McKerrow insists, there is 
no evidence at all in histcry prior to 
about 140 a. D. Our author thus 
entirely reverses the orthodox theory, 
which makes Gnosticism an heretical 
movement that diverged from primitive 
Catholicism. He holds no strong view 
either way as to the historicity of 
Jesus, but contends that his theory will 
hold good whether the gospel narrative. 
be régarded as history or as myth. Of 
that narrative, he writes :— 

-The New Testament is the expression of 
the writers’ religious experience; it conveys 

spiritual, not historical truth, and no one with 


ears to hear the former will care about the 
latter. 


Dr. McKerrow has giver. us only the 
bare outline of his theory, for which 
however he makes out a case which is 


at least plausible and suggestive. Wg- 


venture to hope that he will work it 
* out in fuller detail in a future book, 
and meet by anticipation some of the 
many counter-arguments that will 
certainly be advanced on the orthodox 


side. 
‘RAV. M 
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THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1934 IN THE U.S. A. 


The End of a Season—The Scholar in Politics—Philosophy for 
Modern Man—A New Synthesis—‘‘New York Intellectuals" — 
Music in American Life~Thomas Mann—-His Olympian Detach- 


ment, 


In London and Paris the “‘season,” 
artistic and intellectual as well as 
social, is still at its height in June. 
Not so in New York. Short periods 
of terrific heat in a temperate zone 
affect the inhabitants more than 
they do those of more tropical 
regions. By the end of May the 
season here in the theatre, in 
publishing, in education, is almost 
over. Only music has of late years 
come to have a vital summer in- 
carnation. There is a two months 
season of open air concerts by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
that has become one of the remark- 
able features of summer life in 
New York. 


1 





One good way of noting the 
signs of the times intellectually is 
to note the things that are said by 
distinguished university presidents 
at the Commencement (or Gradua- 
tion) ceremonies of our leading 
universities. Some of these pro- 
nouncements, it is true, tend to be 
‘routine, but even the routine is 
symptomatic. The leaders in 
American academic society have a 
rather special place in our civiliza- 
tion. They are a kind of lay priests 
and public prophets. Some of 
them, like Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, have for a generation spoken 
to a wide public attention. The 
older order of university presidents 
is passing away; Dr. Butler is 


indeed the only survivor. But 
younger ones, Hutchins of Chicago, 
Conant of Harvard, Angell of-Yale, 
are beginning to acquire something 
of the same authoritative status. 


As onè looks over the Commence- 
ment addresses this year, there is, 
it must be confessed, very little 
new or striking toreport. Dr. Butler 
contented himself with pleading 
once more for the ‘nineteenth- 
century ideal—or idol—of liberty 
which he thinks threatened by 
the increasing socialization of 
American and of European life. 
Some university orators urged for 
the importance of trained intel- 
ligence in American political life, a 
plea as old, of course, as Plato, but 
rendered particularly timely by 
arguments pro and con as to the 
competence and service rendered 
by the so-called “brain trust,” a 
group of university economists and 
legal professors nigh in the councils 
of the Roosevelt Administration. 
On this theme Fresident Roosevelt 
himself had vigorous things to say 
at the Yale Commencement, where 
he received an honorary degree. 
The President stands firmly by his 
professorial acjutants, and not 
Woodrow Wilson, himself a scholar 
and professor, could more firmly 
have defended the scholar in 
politics. 
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There have b2en no new books 
` of the first ord2r, though there have 
been three or four extremely im; 


portant as symptoms. One of those, 


isa volume* br Fichard Rothschild, 
a non-professional, seltavowed but 
earnest amateur in philosophy. His 
book Musion and Reality is, for 
all its scholarly imitations, a really 
significant contr-bution. I: breaks 
no new ground but it traverses 
ground only recently kroken. It is 
an attempt to make z philosophy 
for modern man. “Whe author, 
whose identity and history are un- 
known to me, is obviously partic- 
clarly influenced by that group ofre- 
cent thinkers, ncludinzg Eddington 
and Whitehead, who find inadequate 
the measurable facts of physics, 
and the whole biological theory of 
“Reality,” mace 30 popular, especi- 
ally in France, Germany, and 
America in tae late nineteenth 
century. Whitehead has made 
cear, as also Mr. Rothschild, that 
an adequate knowledg= would in- 
cude—as an adequate theory of 
knowledge would have to include 
and as an adequate metaphysics 
would have to deal with and 
render—values as well as facts, 
iceals as well as. things. A complete 
philosophy would kave tp include 
the moral as well as the physical 
order.’ Spirit, foo, is a fact, and a 
philosophy that attemots to give 
the meaning of things aad to ignore 
the fact of m2aning, is a false 
philosophy indeec. Mr. Rothschild 
is to be commendead for his attempt 
tc indicate the zeneral outlines of a 
philosophy that would incorporate 


physical “ facts” into its vision of a 
“coherent ” reality. The time is 
Obviously passing when billiard- 
ball physics was the dozma and the 
superstition of the supposedly en- 
lightened and when the physics 
laboratory was the unconscious 
temple of a new and narrow theol- 
ogy of matter. 





There is another book that de- 
serves mention in something like 
the same connection. It is. called 
The Horizon of Experience by C. 
Delisle Burns, a humane ard culti- 


vated writer on philosophical 


themes of a broadly moral type 
and interest. The book has, as a 
matter of fact, not attracted very 
much attention here. It is a little 
too obvious for the trained student, 
and possibly too advanced för any- 
one but the already quite well 
éducated layman. It is a pity, ` 
for I have not in a long time 
seen a volume that comb:néd a 
more decent and understanding 
respect for the past and a sense of 
the new horizons opened up by 
experiments in art, education, and 
politics and personal life aad the 
new doctrines of physics. Professor 
Burns points out the oscillation in 
intellectual history between peri- 
ods of intellectual synthesis when, 
as among the Greeks, and in the 
Middle Ages, there was a fixed 
synthesis in ‘the light of which 
.experience was regarded. and 
those periods, like those of the 
Renaissance and our cwn, when 
the materials of a new syrithesis 


moral and spritual as well as were beginning to appeer or. “ thè 








* Reviewed in cur last sue. 
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horizon and in the midst of the 
debris of the old”. 





There is still another book, in no 
explicit sense philosophical, that, 
though by no means a masterpiece, 
has significance as a peculiarly 
accurate symptom of some of the 
malaise specific to American intel- 
lectuals. It is called The Unpos- 
sessed. It is by a young writer 
named Tess Slesinger. It has 
attracted considerable attention 
among the metropolitan critics, 
and is a discomforting picture of 
the neurotic “ young intellectuals” 
in New York during the last few 
years. These young men and wom- 
en in Miss Slesinger’s novel are 
“ unpossessed ” by anything. They 
have no roots and no traditions, 
for they question all traditions, 
and deny all roots. They are full 
of the latest verbal clichés about 
revolution and the new society, 
but they are engaged in talk rather 
than in revolution, and in words far 
more than in ideas. There is a 
kind of “heartbreak house” atmos- 
phere about the book for it is 
written with compassion. There 
is the romantic irony of a wit that 
perceives the illusions of its own 
loves and ideals. These young 
rootless people are looking for 
something, they know not what, 
and are sceptical of everything no 
matter what. The talkative being, 
the repressed New Englander and 
his wife denied a child, the weak 
and sensitive student and the’ 
brasher Six Black Sheep eager for 
the Revolution, the Park Avenue 
(the New York Mayfair ) hostess 
and patron of literary and revolu- 


tionary movements—all these are 
strikingly etched. But the book 
has a deeper point, a point possibly 
“deeper than the one the author 
intended and certainly not explicit- 
ly made by,her. There is probably 
not a city in the world where there 
is a group quite resembling the 
New York “intellectuals”. They 
are the group to be met at literary 
teas and at semi-literary, semi- 
political symposia. They are not 
at ease in a society given over so 
largely to non-intellectual matters. 
They are not at ease really in the 
inteJlectual life. They have no 
such long tradition to feel nour- 
ished by, as the intellectual class in 
Europe and the Orient. And they 
are naturally taken up with every 
new wind of doctrine that comes 
along. Of late the fashionable 
thing among the intellectuals has 
been Revolution, though, as one of 
the characters in The Unpossessed 
points out, none of them would 
know a real working man if they 
saw one, or, one may add, be un- 
derstood or known by the latter. 
What bedevils most of them, too, 
is a sense of sophisticated doubts 
of their hopes and aspirations. 
They are unconsciously haunted 
by the echoes of a materialistic 
psychology and theory of nature 
that they do not realize has 
ceased to be authoritative among 
scientists. 

And finally while they describe 
themselves as intellectuals there is 
notin them the inner peace that 
makes for contemplation or, since 
the depression, the economic secu- 
rity that would help to make it 
possible. Miss Slesinger is to be 
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thanked for making tke picture of 
this group so vivid. She has made 
clear also how [ttle genuine con- 
templation goes on in much that’ 
passes for the imtellectual life in 
this Western metropolis ‘and how 
provincial and ninete2n-h-century 
_ much of its intellectual I-fe is.- 





In an earlier istter, I had occa- 
sion to remark on the peculiar 
place music has in the life of Am- 
erica. The wireless Las oi course 
had much to do with making’ it 
available. . But the pzssion for 
music in this country is zoming to 
be a really extraordir ary phenom- 
enon. One of its interesting mani- 
festations is in the summer con- 
cert series, already referred to, of 
the New York Pailharmcnic, which 
in an open air stadium, under dis- 
tinguished cond:ctors, plays night- 
ly through our very hot summer 
season, to audiences cf eight thou- 
sand or more. The opening pro- 
gramme consisted more than half of 
Beethoven. There is no concession 
to popular taste; for popular taste 
in music in this city is very high. 





One of the striking features of 
the life of mini and imagination 
in this country is its colonialism to 
Europe. There is, of zončse, a rich 
and growing American tradition, 
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but part of the American tradition 
is its hospitality to the best that 
has been said and thought in the 
world. This is especially evident 
on those occasions when a disting- 
uished foreign writer or thinker 
comes to these shores. Recently 
Thomas Mann, the great German 
novelist, now a voluntary exile 
from his own cour.try, came for a 
brief visit to these shores. He was 
greeted with a large testimonial 
dinner at which many of the most 
distinguished writers and educa- 
tors in the country were present. 
One of the great appeals of Mann 
to readers in this country is his 
Olympian detachment, his univer- 
sal human sympathies and his 
sense of a spirit mare deep than 
words, more permanent than time, 
more significant than fact and 
matter, which seems to inform life 
and the cosmos. His novel, The 
Magic Mountain, an allegory (laid 
in a tuberculosis sanitarium ) of 
the whole mind of pre-war Europe 
and the whole decay of material- 
istic nineteenth-century European 
civilization, has gradually attained 
a wide popularity here. He is one 
of the few minds in the West that 
sees through the West altogether, 
and through its favourite dogmas 
and presumptions. 


IRWIN EDMAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 





LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Dr. R. Naga Raja Sarma has been 
doing some useful work with regard to 
Indian Philosophy. He has revealed 
the value and significance of some 
ancient Hindu doctrines, which had 
not received sufficient attention from 
modern scholars. He is also trying to 
make Hindu philosophy a living factor 
in the present-day life of the Hindus. 
Being a vital thinker, he expresses his 
views forcibly but sometimes falls into 
exaggeration. Delivering the inaugural 
address at the Philosophical Associ- 
ation of Pachaiyappa’s College ( The 
Hindu 10th August), he made some 
observations which call for notice. His 
subject was: “What is Living and 
What is Dead in Indian Philosophy”. 
The mark of living philosophy, accor- 
ding to him, is its power to influence 
the conduct of the people. He seems 
to hold that indigenous philosophy is 
the best philosophy for every nation; 
that Indian philosophy has not influenc- 
ed the West at all and that the 
Darsanas are a dead weight upon the 
Hindu mind of to-day. 

If the West earnestly requires spir- 
ituality Dr. Sarma thinks that Chris- 
tianity is sufficient for the West and the 
Vedantic inspiration is superfluous. 

“Even so, the Darsanas and the 
Vedanta were quite sufficient for the 
satisfaction of the deepest spiritual 
demands of the Hindus.” This sounds 
like preaching a kind of spiritual 
insularism. In the universe of Spirit, 
physical geography is eminently 
meaningless. Buddhism which was 
born in India has prospered much 
better in China and Tibet. Even 
Christianity, purified of all its churchi- 
anity, will not be “ sufficient” for the 
West. It needs to be supplemented by « 
the Wisdom of the East. A com- 
parative study of religions should make 
it clear that no one religious system 
can satisfy fully the inner needs and 


‘aspirations of the human mind. Relig- 
ion which “ transmutes the apparently 
base metal of every ritualistic and 
dogmatic créed ( Christianity included) 
into the gold of fact and truth ”* can 
alone meet the situation. Dr. Sarma’s 
insularism will feed religious pride 
and selfishness. This attitude -might 
bring in once more an era of crusades. 
International contact is growing both 
in extent and intensity and if religious 
egotism is encouraged it will only 
fan the flame of mutual enmity and 
distrust. “Religious Patriotism,” as 
Prof. C. E. M. Joad describes this 
attitude, “ which encourages each 
creed to flaunt tae flag of its exclu- 
sive particularity in order the more 
effectively to damn its rivals, would 
be comic, if it were not for the 
volume of human suffering which it 
has entailed. 

Is it, then, altogether beside the mark,... 
to suggest that the only way to transcend the 
legacy of hatred, bigotry oa concelt...is to 
abolish the creeds: the only way to make 
man religious, to el minate religions?” (Z 
Chrishanity True? p. 321). 

A return to Religion per se will solve 
the problem and this cannot be found 
in any single creed like Christianity. 
In all aspects of human life, the law of 
Interdependence holds good. 

Dr. Sarma calls it “the merest moon- 
shine” to hold that the West has re- 
ceived spiritual irspiration from India, 
during the last twenty-five years and 
more. This may be true so far as the 
research stholars are concerned. But 
as a matter of historical fact, attention 
may be drawn to the work of H. P. 
Blavatsky who was the first to intro- 
duce the West, in the right spirit, to 
the Eastern lore. She was Eastern 
Wisdom in flesh; she lived and died for 
the cause of its vindication. The spirit 
of Indian Philosophy as incarnated in 
The Secret Doctrine by Madame Blav- 
atsky has influenced Western life and 
thought to a degree not yet within the 





* E P. Blavatsky. Is Theosophy a Religion? U. L. T. Pamphlet No. L p. 4, 
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pale of recognition by scholars. 

With regard t the Indian metaphys- 
ial systems or Dersanas, Dr. Sarma’s 
view is correct. The Darsanas have 
ceased to influerce the conduct of the 
people ; the litte influence they have 
iz either of dogmatic or of umenlighten- 
ed kind. The Fardits, ofcourse there 
may be exceptons, have -educed to 
philosophical dogmas what were orig- 
inally living spi-itual perspectives. The 
mass mind, on the other hand, shows 
tp the Darsanic influence only to its 
disadvantage; lecking the |_ving intel- 
lectual basis ths teaching has become 
a sort of mentel ritual which is more 
karmful than the outer. Dr. Sarma’s 
exhortation to study the original 
Sanskrit Darsanas is good, tut without 
the necessary key such study thight 
only add to the dead matter of word 





scholarship. . 
Eetki ' D. G. V. 
TIME AND SUBJECTIVITY 


Apropos of tte thoughtful editorial 
footnote to Mr. L. A.G. Strong’s, article 
_ on Reincarnaticr, on page 484 of the 

August number of THe ARYAN PATH, 
I am puzzled a good deal by the obser- 
vation made therein, namely, 

We must not Pinta) that the condition 
of the soul after deata is entirely subjectiva 
and therefore it hee nz knowledge of the pas- 
sege of time. 

It is one of the exioms of Vedantic 
piilosophy that “Anam” and “Idam,” 
the subject and object of Enowledge, 
cannot be conc2ived of a3 existing 
separately from 2ach other. “Entirely 
subjective,” thereforg, appears to in- 
-volve some element of cortradicticn. 
If, even, the expression has been 

used in a relative sense ony and in- 
tends to convey that the souls -concep- 
tion of time “acter death” is entirely 
dfferent, as in he dream-state, then 
aso it is difficit to follow Is one’s 
consciousness o7 tine during the wak- 
izg hours really so “entirely different” 
from that during the dream-state? 
‘The difference that there is, is only of 
degree and not of kind. 

` The development of the sense of 


time in human beings has bsen the 
work of evolution. In tha savage it is 
far less developed than in his civilized 
brother. Among the. civilized them- 
selves time-sense differs ix accordance 
with their national and cultural pecu- 
liarities. Time passes much “quicker” 
with the hustling American than with 
the lotus-eating Chinese cr the Hindu. 
The former is obsessed by his “ prec- 
ious” hours, minutes, and even seconds; 
everything around him is in a terrible 
flux, and new and ever new things con- 
front him at every turn. Tte lotus- 
eater hardly notices how years and even 
ages pass by, for these do not affect his 
mode of life and bring little change in- 
to his surroundings. The consciousness 
of time in the dreamstate is only alittle 
more removed in degres than that 
of the lotus-eater—but in point of 
quality there is no, differerce, between 
the two. 

As to our experiencing, in a moment 
of dream-state, events lasting hours 
and, days, do not such things happen to 
us even in the waking state during our 

“brown studies”? Also, do we not lose 
time-consciousness when our attention 
is absorbed in any particular object? 
On the other hand, it camot 3e con- 
tended that the time-consciousness is 
altogether absent in the dream-state. 
On careful analysis it should be found 
that the time-sense, in however vague 
a measure, does enter into the compos- 
ition of our consciousness during the 
dream-state, and by analogy, during 
the post-mortem condition. 

Taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, it appears to me that 
the editorial suggestion that the “soul 
after death has no knowledge of the 
passage of time” cannot be sustained 
in our present knowledge or rather 
ignorance of the exact pass to which 
it comes, after death. If Vedantic 
philosophy i is any guide in this connec- 
. tion, it would appear tha: the entire 
elimination of the consciousness of 
time as well as of space can only come 
about in a state of Mukti ar Self-reali- 
zation. . 


Bombay R. K.P, 


- 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The question “Who is a Chris- 
tian?” has yetto be satisfactorily 
answered. The Dean of Durham, 
Dr. C. A. Alington, writes in The 
Daily Telegraph of August 4th, that 
“there is nothing to be gained by 
calling people ‘Christian’ who 
themselves definitely reject the 
membership of the Christian 
Church”. But this restriction of 
Dr. Alington is perhaps rather 
for the sake of convenience and 
clarity than to uphold a narrow 
outlook. For the Dean admits with 
astonishing broadmindedness, and 
has evidently pleasure in so admit- 
ting, the performance of Christian 
acts and the profession of Christian 
sentiments “by those who, for any 
reason, stand outside the Christian 
society”. Dr. Alington’s view of 
Shelley, of whom he writes sym- 
pathetically, is as astonishing 
from a Churchman as it is re 
freshing :— ` 

It is permissible for a Christian to 
feel that he would rather stand at 
Shelley’s side at the Day of Judgment 
than with many of his “respectable” 
contemporaries. 

Religious thought in Christen- 
dom is taking many strange forms 
in these days; one of them is the 
proposed new German-Religion. In 
formulating this new religion the 
leaders of advanced religious 
thought in Nazi Germany offer an 
improvement on the worship of the 
State and its heroes of the St. 


° «endl of verse 
And sayings of thilcsophers.” 
i HUDIBRAS. 


Lenin school and, it must be admit- 
ted, an improvement, no less, upon 
effete orthodoxy. A curiously 
anomalous situation presents itself: 
Protestant orthodoxy is resisting 
political domination while the forces 
working to break the moulds of 
orthodox thought are playing into 
the hands of a Government more 
autocratic than the Church itself. 





Disregarding the menacing polit- 
ical possibilities of any ardently 
embraced State cult, much of what 
the leaders of the German-Nordic 
Faith Movement are promulgating 
certainly comes closer to the basic 
principles of the once universal 
Wisdom-Religion than does the 
churchianity it would supplant. 
This is apparent from the catech- 
ism, Die 25 Thesen der Deutsch- 
Religion, recenzly published by 
Prof. Ferdinand Hirt of Leipzig 
University, a leader in the move- 
ment for a new national faith. It 
denies having dogmas or being 
based on “revelation”. It repudiates 
the idea of an extra-cosmic God :— 

God is a moral idea, which we recog- 


nise in the eternal creative power of 
nature working in the world and in 


Within the being of God, alive in the 
world, the cognisant mind or spirit 
grows. Spirit isa thing which grows 
naturally in this world of reality. It 
does not exist in perfection at the 
beginning, but is the ripe fruit of the 
world’s development at the end... 


P aai 
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The German Religion is not a re- 
vealed religion x. the Chzistian sense. 
It is based on a aatural ~ revelation” 
of Divine powers ic the world and in* 
the human spirit 

The doctrin2 of inherent eae 
ness is condernaed in the Catechism 
as “not oniy .un-German but 
immoral and non-religious. Those 
who preach it endanger the morals 


of the people.’ Other most hopeful . 


features of the new relgion are its 
rejection of the pernicious doctrine 
of vicarious <tcnemeat and its 
sturdy insisteace on salvation by 
individual efforis. i 

Those who forgive sns, sanction 
sins. The forgiving of sirs undermines 
religious ethics: and destroys the morals 
of the people....No Icnger do we 
want merely to elieve i Christ, but 
we want to be Christ oarselves and 
act like Christ, fr ourselves, for our 
people, and for Humanity- 

It would be understandable if, in 
\their revulsion of feel ng against 
‘the Churches. the leaders of the 
German-Nordic Faith Movement 
had uprooted some of tne wheat of 
Christianity alonz witk the tares, 
but fundamenzally these tenets are 
in harmony with the Ckristian 
teachings in lneir original state- 
ment, no less than with those of 
the other great mystic prilosophers. 
The Churches Lave ceparted so 
widely, however, from the teach- 


~. ings of Jesus, zhaż it is aot surpris- 


ing that at tae Convocation of 
Canterbury eariy im June the 
Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Bell, 
should have characterised “the 
present religious oonflict in 
Germany as a struggle between 
“ the forces of CEristianity and the 


forces of paganism”. 





The Catechism of the German 
Religion breathes, naturally, an 
anti-Semitic spirit ; also an aggres-, 
sive nationalism that negates 
brotherhood and is not without its 
menace to world peace. And it has 
other weaknesses. There is, for 
example, one thesis which ascribes 
will, reason and personality to God, 
without attempting to reconcile 
this with the concept of God as a 
moral idea. There is, also, an 
over-emphasis on the heroic quali- 
ties. After all, not all of ethics is 
comprehended in “tke three old 
German virtues: Courage, Chiv- 
alry, and Faithfulness” even when 
supplemented by the “ womanly- 
motherly” qualities which the 
Catechism offers as complement to 
the “ manly-heroic ” ones. 

With all -its shortcomings, 
however, the proposec German 
Religion as set forth in Prof. Hirt’s 
“25 Theses” represents a signifi- 
cant step away from th2 crudities 
of organized religion. 

The main difficulty is that any 
Stateenforced religious creed in 
the long run fails. Even the obe- 
dient German temperament which 
could be utilized through discipline 
to form an army for the Kaiser 
cannot be harnessed to produce an | 
army for Christ. The body and 
man’s carnal nature have to be 
controlled and disciplined; man’s 


. Spiritual soul can grow only in the 


atmosphere of pure freedom. In 
trying to impose a religion from 
without the German leaders are 
un-Aryan, not-noble. 


£ 


AU AM 


Point out the ** Way '’-—however dimly, 
and lost among the host—as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness, 

—The Voice of the Silence. 
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ON PROPAGANDA 


It might seem curious at first 
blush that the modern apotheosis 
of advertising should have left 
propaganda still in ill repute. The 
distinction between advertisement 
and propaganda, however, is real, 
if somewhat subtle. Roughly we 
may differentiate between them 
thus: Propaganda as generally 
understood is the deliberate dis- 
semination of ideas, tenets, doc- 
trines. Advertisement in the usual 
sense is giving public notice of 
the availability, for a considera- 
tion, of goods or services. In 
general the lines are clearly drawn. 

The instinctive popular reaction 
is friendly to advertising, hostile 
to propaganda. Why? Even other- 
wise intelligent people are guile- 
lessly susceptible to advertising 
craft. They read advertisements 
with an indulgent eye and let their’ 
minds toy with alluring and ex- 
travagant rival claims of denti- 
frices, soaps, and travel -routes. 
They may be vexed to see fair 


landscapes marred by advertising 
bill-boards, but subconsciously they 
register the products advertised, 
and perhaps purchase them. 

An advertisement is selfish, but 
it is frankly so. Even Simple 
Simon can read in it, “Show me 
first your penny.” He can under- 
stand and appreciate the Pieman’s 
motives in advertising his wares. 
The average man tacitly accepts 
as a working hypothesis Mark 
Twain’s composite picture of the 
human race as “a man with an 
axe on his shculder proceeding 
toward a grindstone”.' A claim 
to disinferested motives arouses 
his suspicion at ance; the offer of 
anything free evckes his contempt. 
He may never have heard of the 
Eastern doctrine of Karma but she 
has seen the moral law in action 
allthis life; something for nothing 
is outside his ken. The instinctive 
reaction to a gift out of season or 
disproportionate to the mutual 
relationship is to question the 


~ preparation. 
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underlying mctive—‘ Waat does 
the giver wan: from m=?” Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes. 


Ho, every ore that thrsteta, come 
ye to the waters, and hə that hath 
no money; core ye, bux, and eat; 
yea, come, buy wire and mik without 
money and without price (Isaiah.ly, 1). 

It is not of reccrd thet the invita- 
tion of the old Hebrew prophet was 
accepted with more alacrity than it 
would be today. Suspicion of 
propaganda is act a modern trait— 
it is innate in man. 

We are all >pen to currents of 
ideas. They flow tarouzh .the 
mind and colcur the thoughts of 
the sturdiest independent. But 
` there is a diterence between, for 
example, a country’s welcoming 
an occasional fo-eign cruiser that 
touches at its stores and acquies- 
cing in the permanent occupation 
of its waters by an alien fleet. 

Resistance to propaganda js not 
inspired primarily by the urge to 
safeguard ideas already harbour- 
ed, for frank egnostics. are no less 
resentful then bigots at any at- 
tempt to rusk their dezences. It 
springs from. each man’s instinct 
to defend tke zight to think for 
himself. An advertSement does 
not arouse it No ,alveriisement 
can make us lifetime converts to a 
particular breakfast tood or toilet 
If we try what it 
offers and dc not like it, we are 
proof agains: adverczissments of 
that preparation in future. No 
penalty attacies to its rejection’ 

“Embrace iskam or die!” That 
was propaganda pur sang, undis- 





guised and to the point. A child 
offered that choice could grasp the 
desirability of turning Muslim. 
The Christian missionaries dis- 
guise the sword, but fundament- 
ally their message is, “ Believe or 
be damned.” Accept the premise 
and the conclusion is inevitable 
that blind belief is the lesser of 
two evils. Hence the general wari- 
ness of propagandists’ premises. 

The sincerity of the prcpagan- 
dist is often in inverse ratic to his 
personal stake in the success of his 
efforts, but quite apart from that, 
implicit in all propaganda proper is 
a threat of violence to mental in- 
tegrity. “ We alone have the truth. 
Our teacher is unique. Everything 
outside our doctrines is lies and 
delusion”—thus the dogmatists in 
every faith, the followers əf this, 
that, or the other leader. “Do as 
we do. Accept our pet cranks and 
practices or you can never become 
pure, never reach the heights’— 
thus the food faddists. Propaganda 
is deservedly suspect. The popular 
instinct to shy at it is sound. 

But if the name of propaganda ` 
be given to proselytizing activities, 
where the attempt is z0 force be- 
liefs on others willy-nilly, some 
other designation must be found 
for the disinterested effort to let 
those who will share what has been 
tried and found good by some. 
The propagandist hammers the 
seed into reluctant soil. The wise 
man lets his seeds of truth fall 
‘gently where he finds the soil pre- 
pared. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE MIND 


[B. M. is an old-world man living by his old-world methods in our era. 
We are fortunate in having secured a few reports of his talks to his intimate 
friends. The Bhagavad-Gita is the book he has mastered through long years of 
study and meditation; but further, having lived according to its tenets more 
successfully than is generally possible, his thoughts breathe a peculiar fragrance. 
The papers have been translated from the vernacular: it shculd be understood 
that they are not literal translations, and the translator has adhered more to 
ideas and principles than to words. Although B. M. knows English, his inspira- 
tion becomes impeded in employing that medium of expression'‘and so he prefers 
not to use it——Eps. ] 
SEASTA A SANTA: | 
Abandoning every desire arising from 


imagination. 


The sixth song of the Great 
Master contains the first of the 
lessons in Yoga—control of the 
senses, desires, thoughts. In verses 
24-25 the beginner is told what 
to do, how to start on that long 
ascent which ultimately brings him 
to the summit from which the 
entire universe is seen. It will take 
him some time to catch the first 
view which will convince him be- 
yond doubt that the climb is worth 
it: it will take him numerous lives 
before he comes to experience the 
dazzling splendour of the Universe 
of Light; and then, acclimatizing 
himself to it he will realize the 
radiance and the glory which is 
the source of that Light Itself. But 
a beginning has to be made and 
the earlier we start the better for 
us. 
One of the main difficulties in 
the control of the senses and the 
mind is our fanciful imagination. 
The sights and the sounds from 
outside are easily shut out when 
the Soul takes hold of the mind 
and begins to use it for his own 


—Bhagavad-Gita, VI. 24. 


purposes. But sights and sounds 
also arise within ourselves and 
disturb the work of the Soul with 
the mind, and these are formidable. 
They are memory pictures which 
have deposited in the mind, 
during the course of work and 
play since the body was born, 
and as we go on we find out 
that they are even of previous 
lives. The mird is called the sixth 
sense and its threads and fibres 
are interwoven with and in the five 
senses. All the sense functions, 
trivial or important, colour the 
mind and affect its texture. Sense 
impressions are of the nature of 
images : every impression produces 
an image and’ changes the struc- 
ture of the mind; every new image 
affects the old ones—some are 
wiped out, others fade out, and so 
on. Now these images result from 
the five senses and therefore pos- 
sess the properties of each of 
them—they have colour, tone or 
note, smell, feel and taste. A 
similar but second class of images 
inhere in us as a result of the 
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function of tn2 organs of action. 
Eetween these two sets of images 
there is differerce, but for our 


purposes it is sufficient to say that* 


they affect the mind—-efine or 
coarsen its texture, byizhten or 
dull its stuff, zake for melody or 
discord. Now, these images are 
also vehicles of karma. Just as 
we have the whole complex mach- 
irery we call the brain, which is 
a unit, but every thought, will, 
feeling and deed changes it by 
affecting part:cularly one part or 
another, so also all thes: images 
compose a uniz which represents 
karma. In esoteric languaze karma 
is compared to a lotus—it grows 
out of mud ani water; its stem 
and leaves belong to the earthly 
part of man; the bud with its 
capacity to drink the dew of night, 
to inhale the ght of cawn, to 
aksorb the morring sun, represents 
the celestial part of man. 
Therefore these images are the 
old soil from which new karma, 
new images core forth. Jur ripe 
or prarabdha xarma is a ratural 
product of our past; but our pres- 
ent outlook, sur discrimination, 
our inclinations and choices acted_ 
out, give eack man a ckance to` 
improve himsel=, the slowly blos- 
soming lotus bud.” But* fcr the 
aspirant who tes chosen to tread 
the path and climb the mo.ntain a 
new factor arises: he is called 
upon to abjure ircm creating new 
images; neither to dwell with past 
memory-pictures, nor to create*by 
fancy, imaginetiona, anticipation, 
new images, thereby strengthening 
his inner world of mirage. This is 
real renunciation: it is aot the 
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actions which are to be renounced 
but the force which compels 
actions. Similarly, our verse does 
not say that sankalpe-imagination 
is to be renounced, but that the 
desires (kama) arising from it must 
be abandoned. ‘This is important; 
for, just as a man renour.cing action 
falls into the path of passivity, so 
also the man who refuses to treat 
his imagination correctly, and will 
not use it, believing that thus his 
desires will vanish, takes a wrong 
course. 

We possess the power of imag- ` 
ination (kalpana-tarka-shakti). It 
is the highest power of man, be- 
cause it is a compound power in 
which desire, thought, resolve, 
and will, all function. These others 
create partially but imagination 
creates completely. The other 
forces create in one state (loka) or 
another, but imagination is kriya- 
shakti, creative power, in every 
loka. Only one or other aspect of 
imagination is functioning at 
present; the true Magician alone 
uses to the full his faculty to build 
living images. Human evolution 
may be described as the process by 
which the Soul who is man re- 
creates himself in order, in sym- 
metry, in harmony, in beauty. This 
can only be done by imagination- 
sankalpa, not that fanciful tendency 
of Shaikh-chilli, but that faculty by 
which the Soul makes a matrix 
in matter and builds an image by 
filling up that matrix with the 


“life-essence of his own being. This 


is utpatti, emanation. 

Now if you go to our mythology 
you will find that sankalra is called 
one of the Prajapatis, Creators of a 
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whole race of beings. This power 
ignorantly used, or misused is but 
a shadow of real Sankalpa, which 
is personified as a Prajapati. Again 
itis said that Sankalpa is one of 
the daughters of Daksha. Now 
Daksha is ability, dexterity and 
creativeness personified, and is the 
title of the parent-creator, lord of 
creatures, the father of celestial 
and terrestrial progeny, one of 
whom is Sankalpa, Imagination—a 
daughter who is married to Dharma, 
Law, Order, Wisdom. When 
Dharma, knowledge and wisdom, 
woos and weds Sankalpa, Imagi- 
nation, then are born Dhyanis, true 
contemplators, who are also called 
Sankalpa-Siddhas, perfect makers 
or builders of Living Images. Just 
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as our artists make pictures and 
statues, so these Dhyanis fill 
Akasha with pictures and portraits, 
idols and images, and we by ceasing 
to create our own pictures of kama 
—passionate sense, learn first to see 
and understand, and then to copy 
within ourselves, these images. 
Just as we see constellations in the 
night-sky, so do we see shining- 
pictures in the soul-sky, and gazing 
at them, contemplating them, we 
become like unto them. The Akasha 
is the real Temple of the Universe 
in which all Powers of Nature are 
Living Idols or Stetues and if we 
worship our parents, Dharma- 
Wisdom and Sankalpa-Imagina- 
tion, we will become an Idol in 
that Temple. 


B. M. 


The following is the closing paragraph of a summary-report of a paper on 


“ Co-operative Research in Geography ” by Prof. Alan G. Ogilvie read before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science last September :— 


“Take India as an example. In spite of voluminous official and other papm 
literature, we have still a great deal to learn of the geography of man in the 
sub-continent. Although the task of gathering the information there would 
be much more complex than in the case of Africa, there would be certain off- 
setting advantages. Among these are: the accuracy of the map of India, the 
existence of a great body of data creatéd by the various scientific services, and a 
wonderful census organisation. In addition, there is the likelihood that men of 
science could be found on the spot who would be able to fill in the gaps in the 
picture of the physical environment. These might be asked to deal with the 
numerous connecting links which are not usually required for official depart- 
mental reports but are nevertheless essential to the geographer.” 


THE DILEMMA OF WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY 


if 


[In the following article thé American psychologist and author, 


'C. Daly King, stresses Western psychology’s lack of philoscphical back- 
ground. It is precisely the possession of an adequate philosophical background 
that gives such richness and depth to Eastern psychology, which. in addition, 
is based upon, rct decaces, but millennia, of controlled experimerts. May we 
carry Mr. King’s sugges-ion cne step farther, and point out that an adequate 
survey of the field is a quits indispensable preliminary to “ the initial selection 
of the correct questions to be addressed”? Western experimenters are wasting 
much valuable time and =nergy in setting forth after psychological knowledge 
as if upon uncharted seas, instead of utilizing the careful and accurate maps 
drawn by their Oriental predecessors,—Ens. ] , 


The field of Westera psychology 
presents a most conftsing picture 
to the newcomer. Is this a science 
at all, he wonders, when confront- 
ed by the ;coniroversies between 
behaviorists, Gestaltists, reflex- 
ologists, purposivists and many 
other so-called “schools”. Tae 
impression given by these conter.d- 
ing cliques, taxen tn tow, is that 
they are going nowhere , it is not 
that individually they are not 
progressing =2xperimentally and 
continuing tc adduc2 more and 
more “ proofs” for their respective 
positions ; it is that the implications 
contained in the advance of one 
“school” are cancelel by the 
implications contaired in the 
advance of an apposirg “ school”. 
The general inquirer reed offer no 
apologies for ais natural bewilder- 
ment. 

Beneath all this corfusion is the 
matrix of the conservat.ve middle- 
' grounders, coademnirg no clique, 

espousing nore, continu:ng its own 


work in the hope that out of all ° 


the haphazard endeavour there 
will come, eventuall7, a mass of 
established deta sufficient to indi- 
cate the limits and direction of the 


science. This hope is hopeless. It 
is not by directing general or 
random questions to “nature” that 
illuminating answers may be ex- 
pected. All scientific work depends 
upon selection, and the initial 
selection of the correct questions 
to be addressed is essential to the 
prosecution of any successful 
research. A botanist who proceeds 
across country blincfolded and 
collects whatever his groping hands 
may chance to touch, is unlikely to 
return with valuable specimens. 

It becomes plain that what is lack- 
ing is a philesophical background - 
or any philosophical critique. 
The psychologist in general ‘shies 
awzy from philosophy because he 
has a scientific technique of experi- 
ment which is ‘utterly different 
from speculation or even from 
mere logic unsupported by objective 


„evidence. In this ettitude he is 


undoubtedly correct; which does 
not alter the fact that before he 
can make usé of his special 
technique to any real purpose, he 
must needs possess a purely philo- 
sophical judgment as to the neces- 
sary directior: for his researches to 
take. Modern Western psychol- 
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ogy has omitted this indispensable 
preliminary ; such philosophy as is 
possessed by the reflexologists 
and similar “ schools ” is really too 
crude to merit the name; and the 
backgrounds of such sects as the 
Gestaltists are, to say the least of 
it, amorphous. 

But all scientific work demands 
a definite philosophical basis. Phys- 
ics, for example, has always had 
one, historically. Led recently into 
the cul-de-sac of a hasty hyper- 
dimensionality, it is true that this 
basis has been lost, with the result 
that physicists to-day are uneasily 
seeking either to regain their old 
background or to develop a new 
one. It is to be hoped, and even 
expected, that those physicists 
who remain concerned with phys- 
ics rather than with the far-fetch- 
ed abstractions of higher-higher 
mathematics, will soon discover 
the firmness of new ground beneath 
their wandering feet. Only so can 
they continue to contribute to 
further physical knowledge. And 
only so can psychology, in its own 
field, progress toward a definite 
goal instead of creeping in a circle. 
For progress is progress in a given 
direction ; it is not mere movement 
for its own sake. 

Focusing our eyes again upon 
the present, we may observe that, 
in fact, there are only two real 
schools in Western psychology at 
present. We may call these the 
Spiritualists and the Materialists. 


As examples of the former we see ° 


purposivists, both hedonistic and 
hormic, psychoanalysts, panpsy- 
chists, Gestaltists; among the Ma- 
terialists are to be noted behavior- 


ists, reflexologists, response psych- 
ologists—to mention butafew. And 
of course we have the Confusion- 
ists, or middle-grounders, of whom 
it is impossible to say to which 
side they belong, since we find 
them now here, now there, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on 
the other, frequently nowhere. 
This split within the body of 
Western psychological science 
bodes ill for its future progress, but 
carries with it, nevertheless, a 
certain fallacious justification. The 
Spiritualists evidently are primar- 
ily interested in subjective experi- 
ence, while the Materialists’ 
attention is focused entirely upon 
objective behaviour. The truth, 
however, is that psychology must 
deal with both these aspects of 
human life. Obviously there can 
be no objection to a division of the 
task among specialists, “but the 
fallacy, for Spiritualists and Ma- 
terialists alike, lies in this: that 
they have'converted a specializa- 
tion of research into a comprehen- 
sive dogma for the science as a 
whole, with the result that they 


are no longer engaged in a real 


psychology at all but simply in a 
distorted and crippled imitation of 
psychology. These distorted views 
of the fundamental background of 
psychology, with their characteris- 
tic 
problems of small psychological 
importance although of vital in- 
terest to disputants in a contro- 
very, render much otherwise 
competent work of little value. 
The Spiritualists, with their em- 
phasis upon experience, have for 
the most part remained content 
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with the naiv2 assump-ion of some 
central entity which does the ex- 
periencing ; when the} attempt to 


go beyond this, they become im- 


mersed in irrational atsurdities of 
the Jamesian “thethcyghts-them- 
selves-are-the-fhinkers” variety. 
The “souls,” * minds,’ “ egos,” be- 
lieved in by the Spir-tuelists, are 
shadowy and unknowable; and 
researches that assume the ex- 
istence of quite imaginary “ in- 
stincts” and ‘1epressicns” are un- 
likely to establish anythirg except 
that, when the ‘iterary but unsci- 
entific label, instinct, appears in 
the premise, it will also appear in 
the conclusion. But if “minds” 
and “souls” exisz, it is up to the 
Spiritualists tc adduce some scien- 
tific evidence to that effect; worse 
than anything else is their bland 
avoidance of tneir own first prob- 
lem and their absorption in prob- 
lems based upon an assumption 
that is entirely arbitrary and cer- 
tainly primitive. 

The Materizlists base themselves 
upon physiolozv, and n numerous 
instances appear to leck sufficient 
knowledge of tais sister science. 
After all, there is a Cifference be- 
tween the ph7siclogy cf man and of 
jelly-fish, or 2ven of tapeworm. 
Physiological psychology’ concerns 
itself with researches upon mech- 
anisms that ar2 neither distinctively 
human nor pavsiologically impor- 
tant ; and one may reasonably haz- 
ard the gues: that if does so be- 
cause it pref2-s ammunition for its 
battle with the Spiritualists to its 
proper task of carrving forward 
psychological discovery. The 
behavioristic ‘‘reflex™ is a case in 
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point; the reflex itself is no more 
than a logical, but unirue, abstrac- 
tion from the actual fact of reflex 
arc conduction. A “reflex” is every 
bit as imaginary as a “soul,” with 
even less- excuse; but heaven 
knows how many behavioristic ex- 
periments are still being made in 
which the unscientific label, reflex, 
continues to appear in the conclu- 
sion only because it appears in the 
premise. The action oz the central 
nervous system is undoubtedly the 
most important single physio- 
logical datum for psychology ; and 
yet the reflexologists, vzho certain- 
ly ought to know bettez, appear to 
remain ignorant of the fact that 
the chief concern of the central 
neryous system (which they treat 
fragmentarily as a mere transmis- 
sion device) is the supremely impor- 
tant phenomenon of integration. It 
is almost as if physiclegists like 
Sherrington, Herrick and Cannon 
had never lived.’ 

Both Spiritualists and Material- 
ists omit any serious consideration 
of consciousness. The Spiritualists 
make the amazing assumption that 
the nature of consciousness is self- 
evident, when in plain fact it is 
almost impossible to think of any- 
thing less self-evident than the, 
nature of consciousness. Yet here 
is a problem, not only prior to that 
of “ fhinds” or “ souls ” but central 
to the whole science of psychology. 
If one is interested in. experience, 
the final common denominator of 
all experience is consciousness of 
some type or other. The Material- 
ists, on the other hand, offer only 
denials either of the existence or of 
the importance of consciousness, 
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and thus raise the intriguing 
mystery as to how, in its absence, 
there can be any psychology at all. 


It is, certainly, a brand new ad- ° 


dition to scientific technique, this 
solution of a basic problem by the 
simple expedient of denying its 
existence. 

And both the contending schools 
in Western psychology, when occa- 
sionally forced to make some pas- 
sing reference to consciousness, 
fail to distinguish in any way 
between consciousness and con- 
scious content, which they definite- 
ly assert to be synonymous terms. 
That is a stumbling-block which is 
final, unless demolished. It would 
be difficult indeed for a physicist to 
experiment upon the nature of 
light, if he persisted in confusing it 
with that of a lighted object. 

Here is the dilemma of a psychol- 
ogy split: between the two crude 
philosophic viewpoints of materi- 
alism and spiritual idealism. Nor 
is it resolved by the activities of 
the middle-grounders who, at their 
best, attempt no more than a 
tolerant reconciliation that is in 
fact impossible. The resolution of 
dualism is not to be found either 
in a tolerance that avoids the real 
issue or in the artificial forcing of 
real phenomena into the inade 
quate terms of either party. It is 
only to be achieved by thé inau- 
guration of another view, equally 
distinct from both prior ones, 
which incorporates their legitimate 
findings and discloses their theoret: 
ical fallacies. 

Such a new and distinct en- 
visagement of the psychological 
field can only be attained by a psy- 
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chology that places prime impor- 
tance upon the initial and crucial 
problem of consciousness. There 
are many other legitimate problems 
for psychology, but not one of 
them can, be properly ‘solved or 
even correctly evaluated in the 
scale of psychological worth until 
a rigidly scientific definition of 
consciousness nd strictly objective 
evidence therefor are obtained. 

So far as is known, there is but 
one small school in Western psy- 
chology that possesses a scientific, 
rather than a sentimental, interest 
in the consciousness problem. This 
isthe school of Integrative Psychol- 
ogy, founded by Dr. William M. 
Marston during the last decade— 
and unfortunately its originator is 
not, for the time being, carrying 
forward those essential researches 
upon which its firm establishment 
must rest. The integrative view- 
point is not spiritualistic nor neces- 
sarily materialistic. It asserts 
that objective behaviour is deter- 
mined at the synapses of the cen- 
tral nervous system where those 
integrations of nerve impulse 
groups take place which in fact 
originate and shape the subsequent 
behaviour, bozh explicit and im- 
plicit, of the o-ganism. It further 
asserts that the energy generated 
upon the psychons of these syn- 


apses, when the impulse groups, -< 


cross and combine, furnishes the 
conscious content of subjective ex- 
perience. Thus in psychonic phe- 
nomena behaviour and passive ex- 
perience meet: and when they are 
studied together in these phenom- 
ena we find a starting point for 
a complete psychology, that lends 
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itself, furthermore, to objective 
scientific measurement. 
It is suggest that here is to be 


found a remed7 Zor the material- ° 


istic fallacy. The strength. of the 
Materialist pcsition lies >recisely 
in its insistence upon the investiga- 
tion of defirite, physiological 
actualities ; its mistake is that it 
investigates re_ctively unimportant 
ones before echieving any basic 
relation between the phenomena 
of physiology zad those of psychol- 
ogy—bad selection, due to an axe 
to grind agairst the Spiritualists, 
in conjunction with a surprising 
philosophic rziveté. Let the 
Materialists select from ptysiology 
the psychologically important, in- 
tegrative phenomena of th2 central 
nervous system ard they will find 
themselves, perhaps to their own 
astonishment, ab.e to formulate 
scientific laws of experience that 
will remain forever beyond the 
abilities of toeir spiritualistic 
rivals. 

Likewise in this approach we 
may not only see the fallacies of 
the Spiritualists laid bare but may 
even discern the iirst outlines of a 
possible remecr also. For this 
outlook possesses its own strength 
no less than doss the materialistic 
view—its unshaxable assértion of 
the reality of experience and 
experiencer. To go beyond 

is assertion mly by irventing 
literary terms end using such 
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non-objective inventions in the 
construction of experiments and 
theories that thus possess almost 
no scientific value at all, is its 
weakness. Its integrity will only 
find justification when it is willing 
to face the harsh truth which 
resides in the fact that psychonic 
energy furnishes the conscious 
content of a thoroughly passive 
experiencer. Here it will have 
need of a philosophy, not primitive 
but subtly searching. For even 
now itis possible to demonstrate 
that the “minds” or “souls” of 
which the Spiritualists so unthink- 
ingly speak, are actually non- 
existent even if potentially actual. 
If but one-tenth of the researches 
now being carried forward by the 
Spiritualists upon quite unscien- 
tific “ Gestalts,” “incentives ” and 
“complexes” were to be directed 
toward controlled experiment on 
the nature of the experiencer, it 
might well eventuate that before 
very long we should have some 
rational indications of the experi- 
encer’s potentiality and his even- 
tual nature. 

Only when the Matericlists turn 
their attention to psyckologically 
significant problems, only when 
the Spiritualists adopt an objective, 
instead of a subjectively specula- 
tive technique, shall we have 
arrived in the West at the thresh- 
old of a genuinely scientific psy- 
chology. 


C. DALY KING 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A. N. WHITEHEAD 


[“ Mankind is now in one of its rare moods’ of shifting its outlook. The mere com- 
pulsion of tradition has lost its force. It is our business—philosophers, students, and 
practical men—to re-create and re-enact a vision of the world, including those elements of 
reverence and order without which society lapses into riot and penetrated through and 
through with unflinching rationality.” . 


“ We stand at a moment when the course of history depends upon the calm reason- 
ableness arising from a religious public opinion.” 


These two quotations are from Adventures of Ideas by A. N. Whitehead. 
To what extent has the great mathematician-philosopher succeeded in making 
his own contribution towards that work of re-creation to which he calls his 
peers and others? J. D. Beresford’s survey mentions that Professor Whitehead 
says very little about Eastern religions; to which many an Asiatic reader of 
the volume will add that it suffers from a limitation inasmuch as it considers the 
race development with the Greeks and Plato as the starting point and neglects 
to weigh the influence of Buddhism and other earlier faiths along with that 
of Christianity which is taken for granted as supreme. The new world to be 
is not going to begin at Vienna and extend westwards tc stop at Los Angeles. 
The re-creators of the Occidental culture will fail unless they look for the Light 


of the East, and recognize that Asia is not there only for exploitation —Eps.] 


Professor A. N. Whitehead has 
a peculiarly interesting mind, and 
one that differs in unexpected 
ways from the minds of those great 
mathematical contemporaries of 
his, with which we should, rather 
automatically perhaps, be inclined 
to class it. Einstein is predom- 
inantly a mathematician, and such 
of his pronouncements as have been 
published on speculative philosoph- 
ical thought exhibit little more 
originality than those of his great 
predecessor Isaac Newton, when 
he left the realm of calculation for 
that of Biblical exegesis. Edding- 
ton’s queer mixture of imagination 
and simple Quaker faith does not 
inspire great trust in his meta- 
physic—if he has one? He is capable 
of making such profound deduc- 
tions as the suggestion that thé 
ultimate constituent of matter is 
consciousness, but he has never, to 
my knowledge, drawn any deduc- 
tion of value from that revolution- 


ary premise. Jeans, with a slight 
effect of negligence, has elevated 
the vague concept of a mathemat- 
ical God as a possible Totem; but 
he has probably no more respect 
for it than the pupil has for the 
master. And although we might 
hesitate longer in our assessment 
of Max Planck as a philosopher, 
he has not stated his beliefs in a 
form that permits a critical anal- 
ysis. 

Whitehead, although he began as 
a mathematician and physicist, 
has been ee by the mysteries 
of Being and ecoming. It may be 
that quite early in his mental life 
he had a tendency to follow the 


principle suggested by the aphor- 


ism, “Free men obey the rules 
which they themselves have 
made,” taken from the last page of 
his book on Symbolism, (1927), 
the final passage of which is, also, 
worth quoting, namely, “Those 
societies which cannot combine 
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reverence to their symbols with 
freedom for revision, must ulti- 
mately decay either frcm anarchy, 


or by the slow airoph~ of a life,’ 


stifled by useless shadows.” . Ani 
however dangerous it may be to 
generalise from a single s-atemen:, 
it is tempting to find a kind cf 
summary here of our prilosopher’s 
general attitude. 

We see in hkm, for irstance, the 
thinker who having postulated the 
necessity for crig_nal thought, still 
hesitates before the anticipation 
of anarchy. Ee may heve felt that 
those rules he yas making for him- 
self could have ac ultimate validity 
unless they were based on some 
respected autkcrizy. Ee was, we 
infer, too modest, too fearful, oz 
possibly too closely restricted by 
the mathemat:ciaa’s reverence for 
the inductive process, to make a 
final declaration of independence 
and seek the explanation of the 
universe within his owr mind. On 
the other hani, 3e realised from 
the outset thet the “symbols” 
obtaining in tke twentieth century, 
whether sociel or philosophical, 
must never be -ezarded zs static, 
but need constant revBicn. And 
on that basis Łe kas, so far, found- 
ed an acceptable system of evo- 
lutionary thougit. He s, tn short, 
a Platonist rather than an Aristo- 
telian despite the fact that his 
Criginal matkemmtical scientific 
bent would, on2 megkt have 
thought, have Leen to take Aristotle 
rather than lazo as kis chtef 
authority. 

This general attitude of White 
head’s may serve. as ai explana- 
tion for the criacisms I aave dared 


to make in the examinztion of his 
Adventures of Ideas. So often he 
appears to beon the verge of the 
great discovery, but his reverence 
for the accepted symbols ot the past 
two thousand years or s9, restrains 
him from making the great refusal. 
I do not propose to use this test of 
hesitation between anarchy and 
observance as a criterion in what 
follows, since to do tha: would be 
an indication of personal prejudice, 
and unfair to Professo- ‘Whitehead. 
But in my further examination of 
these adventures of ideas, I have 
indicated here and there his failure 
to push his deductions to that 
length at which, loosed trom the 
restraints of Platonism znd Christ- 
ianity, they would come into a 
near accord with the teachings of 
the Ancient Wisdom. 

The following quotation, for 
instance, taken from the conclud- 
ing lines of the chapter on 
“ Aspects of Freedom,” may serve 
as a preliminary instanc2 :— 

There is a freedom lying beyond 
circumstance, derived from the direct 
intuition that life can be grounded 
upon its absorption in what is change- 
less amid change. ‘This is the freedom 
at which Plato was groping utero It is 
the freedom of that virtue directly 
derived from the source of all harmony. 
For it is conditioned only by the 
adequacy of understanding. And 
understanding has this quality that, 
however it be led up to, it issues in the 
soul freely conforming “ts nature to 
the supremacy of insight. It is the 
reconciliation of freedom with the 
compulsion of truth. In this sense the 
captive can be free, taking as his own 
the supreme insight, the indwelling 
persuasion towards the hermany which 
is the height of existence. 


This passage occurs early in the 
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book, but the important conclusion 
to be derived from it does not very 
noticeably colour the further argu- 
ment, It might seem that Profes- 
sor Whitehead, pausing for a 
moment in his more objective 
survey, had stumbled upon what 
could have been the directing 
theme of his work, almost inadver- 
tently—as if, perhaps, in this single 
instance he was not fully aware of 
what he knew. Moreover his re- 
version to other aspects of this re- 
liance on the inner wisdom and to 
the resultant harmony that may 
follow is incidental to, rather than 
the main outcome of, his line of 
reasoning. For instance, he ap- 
plauds as one of the “greatest in- 
tellectual discoveries in the history 
of religion,” Plato’s.final conviction 
that the divine element in the world 
is to be conceived as “‘a persuasive 
agency and not as a coercive 
agency ” (p. 213), but regrets that 
Plato failed to co-ordinate this 
doctrine systematically with the 
rest of his metaphysical theory. He 
adds: ‘Indeed, Plato always fail- 
ed in his attempts at systematiza- 
tion, and always succeeded in dis- 
playing depth of metaphysical 
intuition—the greatest metaphys- 
ician, the poorest systematic think- 
er.” And we may perhaps wonder 
whether Professor Whitehead,sure- 
ly an unusually gifted “systematic 
thinker,” has himself fully succeed- 
ed in co-ordinating his recognition 
of the inner wisdom with “the rest 
of his metaphysical theory”. 

The book is divided into four 
sections, Sociological, Cosmologi- 
cal, Philosophical and Civilisation. 
On the first of these the author 
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makes a fairly inclusive survey of 
the bias shown by Society in the 
course of the historical period, and 
demonstrates quite conclusively 
the astonishing quickening of the 
tempo in’ the last two or three 
generations. The yeast that has 
been slowly working throughout 
the last nineteen hundred years 
is, he believes, “the impracticable 
ethics of Christianity,” but how 
slowly they have worked may be 
deduced from the further state 
ment that “as society is now con- 
stituted, a literal adherence to the 
moral precepts scattered through 
the Gospels would mean sudden 
death”. With that passage we 
may compare a comment in a later 
chapter in the Cesmological sec- 
tion, where he writes :— 

Profound flashes of insight remain 
ineffective for certuries, not because 
they are unknown, but by reason of 
dominant interests which inhibit reac- 
tion to that type of generality. The 
history of religion ‘s the history of the : 
countless generations required for in- 
terest to attach itself to profound 
ideas. 

Of Eastern religion, Professor 
Whitehead says very little. Great 
scholar as he is, he appears to have 
given little attention to that ancient 
Source from which all the truths 
of subsequent ‘rediscoveries have 
been derived. And almost the only 
passage in which he dwells thought- 
fully for a moment on this source * 
follows his reflection on the cop- 
tention of Plato that “the joy of 


» heayen is realisable on earth: the 


wise are happy.” He sees this as 
an expression of mysticism and 
continues :— 

The mystical religion which most 
whole-heartedly adopts this attitude ig 


- 
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Buddhism. In it ‘despair cf this world 
is conjoined with a programme for the 
‘world’s abolition by a mysic tranqnil- 
lity. Christianity has wavered e 
tween Buddhist.c renunciation, and its 
- own ‘impracticable ideals culminating 
in a crude Milernium within the tem- 
poral flux.... I hazard the prophecy 
that that religdn will conquer which 
can render clear to popilar under- 
standing som2 eternal greatness in- 
carnate in the passage of tempozal 
fact. 
That last sentence has a hint of 
profundity, zut a little consider- 
ation will sbcw that this is nota 
prophecy, but a statemenz of fect 
which becomes obvious as soon as 
it is paraphresed and elaborated. 
For example. “ eternal greatness ” 
might be writ-en “‘ spiritual truth,” 
and the relizion that can bring 
home to the popular understanding 
the realisation that such a treth 
permeates and is primarily respon- 
sible for the phenomena of physical 
life, must inevitably conquer, sirce 
this principle and this alone is the 
single excuse for every religion 
that has ever been; religion as 
3uch being coacerned to substitute 
sternal for temporal values. And 
if we shift tte emphasis to accent- 
' uate some ezernal greazness, that 
is to say one particular aspect af it 
which will panetrgte the popular 
mind, we are left to choose between 
a physical demonstration such as 


«the miracles of Christ, or such a 


statement as the world must accept 
a$ irrefutable. .Neither can be fi- 
nally effective. Christ, himself, sum- 


med up the first method when he ° 


said: “If they believe not Moses end 
the prophets, neither will they 
believe though one ros= from he 
dead.” And so far as the second 


method is concerned, we know that 
our “irrefutable statement” can 
only be some rendering of that 
inner wisdom which can be under- 
stood only by those who can find 
it in their own spirits. It cannot 
be taught in the ordinary sense, 
although it is possible within limits 
to help a few individuals to find it 
in themselves, and it must be for 
ever beyond the grasp of the “popu- 
lar understanding”. 

The religious teache-, therefore, 
is, and has always been, ultimately 
driven back upon example and 
precept for the general good of 
mankind, a point emphasised, 
though possibly not fully realised 
by Professor Whitehead, ih the last 
chapter of his cosmological sec- 
tion, on “ The New Reformation ”. 
Here, after pointing out that Prot- 
estant Christianity is “shewing 
all the signs of a steady decay,” he 


` Suggests that “‘the religious spirit 


as an effective element in the affairs 
of men has just obtzined [ April, 
1931] one of its most signal tri- 
umphs.” Hisinstanceis that of “the 
moral authority of religious convic- 
tion,” successfully exerted by 
Mahatma Gandhi (and Lord Irwin), 
in dealing with the fo-ces in India 
which threatened “to overwhelm 
with violence hundreds of millions 
of mankind”. 

We may accept the instance 
without any contingent, but it is 
not one that fundamentally affects 
the essential question. It is per- 
fectly true that when such a rare 
spirit as that of Gandhiji 
is able to demonstrate to the 
world the wonders of single- 
hearted devotion and self-abnega- 
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tion, the popular imagination is 
touched and there may follow a 
wave of feeling comparable to some 
kind of religious conversion. By 
this the immediate purpose of the 
devotee will be served for the good 
of mankind, but it is doubtful 
whether the general spiritual level 
of understanding of the masses is 
permanently raised. 

I have dwelt more particularly 
on these aspects of Professor 
Whitehead’s book because I believe 


them to be those of primary inter-’ 


est to readers of THE ARYAN PATH. 
But however vital and essential his 
underlying intuition of spiritual 
truth may be, (and that it is vital 
and essential is suggested by the 
fact that passages of this tenor 
recur in every section), his general 
purpose has been to write the “ad- 
ventures of ideas” in the history of 
mankind and in his own “ specula- 
tive scheme,” submitting the neces- 
sary deductions to our own reason. 

And if I may be allowed in con- 
clusion to present my own reac- 
tions in reading rather than any 
critical commentary, I would say 
first that I was chiefly impressed 
by the remarkable freedom from 
prejudice evident throughout the 
work. One of his texts might have 
been taken from his favourite 
Plato’s “Sophist’”: “We must be 
well content if we can provide an 
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account not less likely than an- 
other’s. We must remember that I 
who speak, and you who are my 
audience, are bur men and should 
be satisfied to ask for no more than 
the likely’story.” He has in fact 
taken his own warning to theeffect 
that “ All advanced thinkers, scep- 
tical or otherwise, are apt to be 
intolerant,” and has brought his 
scholarship, his scientific insight 
and his lucid intelligence to the 
presentation of a case that can 
offend only the convinced dog- 
matist. 

As.to the summary finally sug- 
gested rather than presented, I 
cannot do better than quote his 
concluding words :— 

- The Adventure of the Universe 
starts with the dream and reaps 
tragic Beauty. This is the secret of 
the union of Zest with Peace—That 
the suffering attains its end in a 
Harmony of Harmonies. The im- 
mediate experience of this Final Fact, 
with its union of Youth and Tragedy, 
is the sense of Peace. In this way 
the World receives its persuasion 
towards such perfections as are pos- 
sible for its diverse individual occa- 
g10nS. 

This is a summary that no reader 
of THE ARYAN PATH would dis- 
pute. It contains a truth of the 
Ancient Wisdom. But the road is 
a long one and there are many 
paths through conflict to the satis- 
faction of that final Peace. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


ARYAN 


SYNTHESIS AND DRAVIDIAN CULTURE 


[Professcr S. V. Venkateswarais the author of Indian Culture Through 
the Ages. In tke following article he evaluates the Dravidian contribution to 


the ancient Aryan Culture —Eos. ] 


It is now generally accapted that 
the Dravidians cannot be consider- 
ed as immigraats. Tke Brahuis of 
Baluchistan, who are Iranian in 
ethnic traits, but speak a Dravidian 
language, are accounted for as a 
cultural drift The submerged 
‘Afro-Indo-Aus-ral contirent,* the 
kome of primitive man, should 
kave been the habitat cf peoples 
who were pte-Dravidian rather 
than Dravidian. The Dravidians 
may have always been in India. 
South India is zhe heart end centre 
of the Dravidian Zore from the 
anthropological as well as the 
philological stendpoint Tkere we 
have the most representative and 
vital specimens of Dravidian cul- 
ture and stocks. In many respects 
this culture wes indepeadent of 
Aryan influenc2s. 

In social life -he Dravidians had 
a strong and vital communal organ- 
isation, a matziarchal family and 
a system of -nheritance in the 
female line. These survive to this 
day on the West Cpast as at Maru- 
makkathayam in Malabat and Aliya 
Santhanam in Canara, and form a 


contrast to the Aryan systems of 
family and society, based on agnate 
succession and primogeniture. 
Aryan funeral observances disclose 
the strength of agnate relationship, 
a cousin of the seyenth remove be- 
ing much closer of kin thana sister 
or other cognate relatións. Aryan 
exogamy spares no cater-cousin on 
the paternal side, but is very lax 
on the side of maternal relation- 
ship. But the Dravidian family 
recognises relationship primarily 
on the maternal side. Its joint 
family system with impartible 
estates contrasts with that of the 
Arvan where, as early as the Yajur 
Veda, the individual was recog- 
nised as having an economic and 
social status of his own. 

The Dravidians buried their dead, 
whereas the Aryans‘ had them 
cremated. From ancient sites like 
Adichanallur (Tinnevelly District) 
have come numerous funeral urns 
containing dead bodies buried in 
the doubled-up embrycnic position. 
The foreheads are bound with fil- 
lets of gold, and figurines of do- 
mestic animals, such as the dog and 





* Those interested in the : stbject of this continent will do well to compare it with 
the Lemuria of H. F. Blavatskr’s secret Doctrine (II, pp. 323-24) thus described :— 
Lemuriz, as we have called the continent of the Third Race, was then a gigantic 


land. It covered tie whole area af space from the foot of the Himalayas, which separated 
it from the inland saa rolling ts waves over what is now Tibet, Mongolia, end the great 
desert of Schamo (Gobi) ; from Chittagong, Westward to Hardwar, and eastward to Assam. 
From thence, it strecched South arcas what is known to us as Soutkern Incia, Ceylon, and 
Scmatra; then embracing on “ts way, as we go South, Madagascar on its right hand and 
Australia and Tasmania on its left, it ran down to within a few degrees of the Antarctic 
Circle ; when, from Australia, am irland region on the Mother Continent in those ages, it 
extended far into the Pacific Ocean, not only beyond Rapa-nui ( Teapy, or Easter Idland) 
which now lies in latitude 26 S. amd longitude 110 W. "—Eps. 
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the buffalo, are found placed near 
them. Apparently it was thought 
that these favourite animals, and 
the domestic utensils likewise plac- 
ed near the body, would accompany 
the deceased to the other world. 
These very animals were consider- 
ed unclean by the Aryans in India, 
whose preference for the cow and 
the bull is world-known. Similar 
burial urns are found in Babylonia 
and in ancient Crete. Dravidian 
peoples also raised megaliths which 
are analogous to those near the 
Pacific Ocean and the Caspian and 
Black Seas. 

The ground plan of a Dravidian 
house compares with the Minoan 
in having cell-like basements built 
round a central court. It was 
Cyclopean in structure, whereas 
the Aryan house was usually of 
brick and wood. The huge stone 
houses of the non-Aryan peoples 
are mentioned in the Rig-Veda. 
Later Vedic texts speak of the use 
of iron among them, and of their 
extensive use of pots and earthen- 
ware. Aryan utensils were of 
copper or wocd, and earthenware 
was rigorously excluded from relig- 
ious ceremonies. Dravidians ex- 
celled in the ceramic art. Dr. Hall 
is in favour of tracing the pre- 
Sumerian pottery of Mesopotamia 
(Fifth Millennium B. c.) to India. 
The incised marks and symbols on 
the prehistoric pottery unearthed 
in Hyderabad (Deccan) point to 
Dravidian connection with the 
Minoan culture of ancient Crete. 
The mouths of the jars are hermet- 
ically sealed with bitumen, which 
again points to a Dravidian con- 
nection with Babylonia, as bitumen 
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was not native to India. 

Dravidians excelled in metal- 
lurgy and the mechanical arts. 
‘The earliest Vedic texts have no. 
native word for iron. Ayas meant 
copper, and iron was described as 
black (#@ma) ayas. The smelting 
and casting of iran are unmention- 
ed, and unknown, in Vedic times; 
and, even in later times, these occu- 
pations were relegated to inferior 
castes. On the other hand, in 
South Indian sites, artifacts of iron 
are found in succession to those of 
stone (neoliths). Infact no copper 
implements dissociated from iron 
ones have yet been discovered in 
an ancient site here. Iron was so 
popular in South India that the 
Nicobar Islanders as late as the 
first century A.D. continued their 
piratical quest for iron, as men- 
tioned in Ptolemy’s Geography. 
Mandeville mentions an ancient 
tradition to the effect that the 
Indian seas were so full of load- 
stone or adamant that no ship with 
iron bonds or nails ventured into 
the Indian Ocean. | 

But the greatest achievement of 
the Dravidian was in the art of 
navigation. Here were some things 
distinctively Dravidian. There are 
native words for “sail” and “mast” 
(Pay and Pay-Maram) and for boats 
of all sizes—dug-out (dont), raft (tep- 
pam) and decked vessel (Kalam and 
Kappa. The Dravidian paddle” 
(Chattakam) was round or circular, 
not spade-like in formas in ancient 
China, or very long as in ancient 
Egypt. The vessels were built 
with prows at either end, so as to 
obviate the need for turning round 
in the narrow canals. The Aryan 
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words for boat (nāva), dug-out 
(daru) and oaz (aritra) occur only 
in the latest kcoks (1 and 10) of the 
Rig-Veda, and there are no word¢ 
for mast or sei! or rudder.. Nor is 
there any worc for the sea common 
to the various branches of the 
Indo-European family of languages. 
As regards 1eligion and letters, 
we find the cult of the Mother 
Goddess developed among the 
Dravidians, agreeably to their high 
conception of tae status of woman 
in society. There is no Earth God- 
dess traceabl2 in Indo-European 
society or in th2 early Vedic texts. 
The first reference (Prithvi) is in a 
late book of th2 Rig-Veda (x. 18) and 
in the archeological ruins near 
Belliah in Bengal. In South Indian 
villages she appears as Pidari or 
Kali, the Goddess of Divine Wrath, 
irate at the -niquities of human 
beings. And the worship of the 
Goddess appears in Western coun- 
tries as well But there were 
Goddesses peculiar to the South 
Indians. Ment.cn may be made in 
particular of the Goddess of the 
Pox, of pestileace and of cholera. 
Special festivals were organised in 
unhealthy sezsons ‘when the 
hearts of men were struck with 
melancholy or their brains subject 
to evil humours end hypochondria. 
Tom-tom and music, dancing and 
pantomime were used to chase 
“away these. 
-In mathematics Aryans used the 
decimal system of reckoning. In 
Vedic texts we have multiples of 
numbers by ten, and the ’teens 
reckoned on the decimal basis. 
But among the orimitive peoples 
of the Minica Islands the duo- 


decimal system is founc prevailing 
to this day, as it prevailed among 
the ancient Sumerians. According 
to this system, 15 is 72 + 3, ‘not 
10+ 5. In music the Dravidians had 
peculiar modes like Thullal and 
Jhampa. In poetry they had dis- 
tinctive metres like the Vemba. 
Among the musical instruments 
peculiar to them was the Yai; they 
had also their own modes—pan 
and tiram, and indiu. i 
Aryan talent for synthesis is 
evidenced by the incorporation of 
these elements. Baudhayana and 
Apastamba, among the early givers 
of sacred laws, relax the rigour of 
Aryan exogamy and permit cousin 
marriagein South india, copying 
the Dravidian system. They also 
introduce new kinds of marriage; 
among them is marriage by 
capture, which is distinctly 
Dravidian. Burial was allowed to 
the Brahmins of Malabar, and was 
preferred in cases of contagious 
diseases like the pox. The dog was 
permitted within the sacred enclo- 
sure at the Vativadeva rite. The 
prejudice against the use of mud 
pots died away and these ound their 
way into temples and near images. 
Evidence of a duodecimal reckon- 
ing is found in the Panchavimsa 
Brihmana, with multip_es carried 
32 times. The Aryan „and the 
Dravidian peacefully co-operated 
in the foreign commerce of India 
by sea. Some of the Indian exports 
had Aryan, while others bore the 
Dravidian, names assigned to them 
in India. If muslin (sindku in 
Babylonian) and axe (parasu, 
pilakkw in Assyria) belong to the 
former category, the peacock (tohat, 
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tugheim in Hebrew) and rice 
(arisi, oryza in Greek) belong to 
the latter. Lastly, the worship of 
the goddess crystallised into Durga 
Puja and Sri Vidya. 

Aryan genius for sublimation 
and transvaluation of values is evi- 
denced by the philosophical and 
symbolical significance attached to 
crude conceptions in iconography. 
One principle of Aryan ethics is 
the extirpation of vice or misfor- 
tune, not by combating it but by 
meditating on the contrary virtue 
or benevolence. The Dravidian 
Goddess of the Pox was therefore 
renamed Sitala (Goddess of Cool- 
ness); coolness in contemplation 
served to mitigate the rigour of the 
heat and dryness which is felt by 
the pox-stricken patient. To the 
Goddess of Divine Wrath, who 
was Dravidian, was attributed 
a mild and milky aspect as of the 
mother who appeased the hunger 
of Sambandha and Thayumanavar 
in Aryo-Dravidian hagiology. Aryan 
emphasis on the spirit and on 
the transitory nature of the body, 
relaxed the attention bestowed on 
the burial, as evident from a con- 
trast of the simple burial of histor- 
ical times with the meticulous 
preservation of the corpse in her- 
metically sealed earthen jars of 
the prehistoric period. Dravidian 
festivals were retained, but they 
were affiliated to the Aryan ones 
founded on astronomical or plane- 
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tary mythology. Non-Aryan cults 
based on the phallus were subli- 
mated into the encyclopedic sys- 
‘tem of rite religion and philos- 
ophy. known as Saivism. Dra- 
vidian scripture in the Vernacular 
(Nalayira frabandham) was recog- 
nised by Vaishnavism as a. mere 
translation of the essence of the 
Vedas. The tantric cults, were 
endowed with symbolic content 
and made to yield high philosophy. 
The strains of the Tamil poet 
Manikka Vāchakar are a good 
instance in point, describing the 
village beauty sporting on the green 
with her wooden balls (ammdanai). 
Her sensuousness turns into a mys- 
tic delight. Her love and longing for 
earthly pleasures sublimate into the 
ineffable ecstasy of a beatific vision 
and flashes of the Infinite. I would 
render the passages as follows :— 
When the bangles yield -heir tinkling and the 
ear-rings swing end wave, 
And the raven locks dishevelled stray forth in 
artless curls, 
And the coloured ball respondeth to her 
bosom’s rise and fall; 
Leaps her heart to flowing Ayyar, rose-hued 
for the sight div-ne 
“I know not him I s2ek for, wandering in the 
forest glade, 
Mind and wood are thick with thought-trees 
all with sensuous fire ablaze; 
In my braided hair the honied buds are sucked 
by wanton bees, 
Oh! for lingering perfumed sweetness, for my 
Lord and Heaven’s King!” 
Ashy pale she turn$ to Siva” decked in white 
of burnt desires : 
“Him I see not whem I long a Oh! Amma- 
nai, sigh and see!” 


`S. V. VENKATESWARA 


SILENCE 


[In this article Lady Vyvyan, aythor and traveller, sounds, but as she 
herself indicetes, naturall7 fails to plumb, the depths of her mvsterious subject. 
The ancient Indien phiosophy. recognizes neither dead matter nor empty space ; 
it describes the manifested universe as the plenum and it is full of Sound and 
Spéech. The whole Kosnfos in its objective form is Vaikhari Vach, uttered 


speech, 


whose soul is Madhyama, whose spirit is Pashyanti and whose rootless 


root is Para, which is the soundless sound, the Voice of the Silence. Krishna, 
the Hindu Logos, has amcng his Vibhutis or Excellencies—Silence. He says: 
“ Among the Wis2 of Secret Knowledge I am Their Silence.”—Ens. ] 


“Ever since the first echo of 
human speech rang and died upon 
the air, man must have recognized, 
if he did not actually define, the 
worthof silence. Before aver a poet 
scanned his rhymes, interpolating 
syllables, marking a cæsura, 
silence alternating with sound had 
beat out the universal rhythm to 
whose law all natural forces are 
forever subject. 

Groaning o2 the ice-pack, falling 
of a leaf, thunder’s reverberation, 
backwash of < broken wave, howl- 
ing of the storm-wind ané whisper 
- of a breeze, all are intermittent 
with the force that is credited, in 
the kingdom of sound, with a 
merely negative existence, the 
force that men have dowered with 
the strange, elusive name of 
Silence. 

There are many, assuradly, for 
whom silence is onl» the flat-faced 
negation of sound, carryirg per se 
no more significance than the mere 
absence of any of the other senses 
might carry, the absence of taste 
or’touch or scent. They would 
- join Robert Browning in his cyrt 
dismissal of silence as existing 
only to imply sound; only a deep 
intimacy with sence will lead one 
to realise that if has a quality and 


indeed a force of its own. More- 
over, there is an experience con- 
nected with one of our five senses 
that goes far to strengthen sucha . 
theory; the absence of colour, 
interpreted in human phrase as 
the quality of whiteness, owns the 
strange power of absorbing into 
itself every ray of the sun, and it 
is possible that silence may oper- 
ate in ways analogous; in other 
words, it is possible that silence, 
while appearing to be devoid of 
positive attributes may be un- 
obtrusively the storehouse of great 
power. i 

It is perhaps easier to apprehend 
the meaning and scope of silence 
after considering what is the mean- 
ing and scope of sound. Every 
sound is a form of self-expression, 
every sound of nature and human- 
ity is but a cry, uttered in plaint or 
growl or croon or alleluia, of “ Me, 
me”. So it happens that the part 
of any listener is nothing more 
than surrender, in the guise of a 
victim, to the world-wid2 clamour 
of individuality, while the oratory 
ef a tubthumper is in truth 
no more insistent in its demand for 
a hearing, no more egocentric in 
its disregard for other personali- 
ties, only perhaps a little more 
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self-conscious, than bird-song oz 
the sigh of wind or the roar of 
breaking waves or the ripple of a 
stream. 

We are bound as listeners to 
suffer partial disintegration from 
the sounds that impinge upon us, 
and that no doubt is the explana- 
tion why those who sought to 
possess at least their own souls 
withdrew as hermits into places 
where no sound could touch them. 
Moreover in speech or sound there 
is always a triple journey to be 
made before one being can reach 
another; a journey from the soul 
of the speaker into the thing 
uttered, from the thing uttered 
across a great gulf into the thing 
heard, from the thing heard down 
into the soul of the listener. See- 
ing that this triple journey is inev- 
itable before the act of listening, 
even of deliberate willing earnest 
listening, can reach its consumma- 
tion, speech or sound as means of 
intercourse must needs be imper- 
fect; a conclusion that inclines 
one readily to contemplate the 
rival merits of silence. 

In such contemplation we shall 
become aware that there are more 
far-reaching effects of silence than 
the enabling of a man to possess 
his own soul. First of all there is 
in silence a means of direct com- 
munion with some individual, 
human or inanimate, a means quite 
independent of the clumsy action 
of the senses. The human spirit 
may, in deep surrender to thet 
emanations of silence, achieve 
communion with a rock, a tree, a 
friend, a cloud. But that -phrase 
“ emanations of silence ” has inter- 
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posed a veil between us and the 
truth. If silence be indeed, as 
Carlyle said, the element in which 
“great things fashion themselves, 
then - silence is but a medium 
through ‘which the emanations 
reach. us. Imagination need not 
travel far to picture silence as a 
bridge between unknown worlds 
and the more receptive beings in 
our own universe. There is no 
reason to believe that such eman- 
ations come only from the human 
and inanimate individuals to which 
we have referred, and it may even 
be possible for men of fine percep- 
tions, on entering a quiet place, to 
achieve communicn with the very 
spirit of love, of mercy, of courage, 
of pity. At the mere thought of 
such a possibility veil after veil is 
lifted and we are carried far 
beyond the range of our senses 
into regions nearer abstract truth. 
For myself, I know not such ex- 
perience, but even in this short 
lifetime I have once known direct 
communion with the spirit of 
Time. I knew it in an ancient 
Spanish town, in the dim aisle of a 
Romanesque cathedral some eight 
hundred years old. 

The heavy, very ancient leather 
door fell softly to its jamb and I 
stepped “down into twilight that 
flooded nave and aisles to the roof. 
My first impression was a vivid 
sense Or memory of the sunshine 
in that square I had just left,*of 
the noises in the city all now 
corhpletely muffled by the leather 
door, the honking of cars, the 
shouting of urchins, the shrill talk 
of women; they seemed to die 
away reluctantly in that dim silent 
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place, like the reverberations of an 
echo. A moment later I had lost 
all memory of sound and sunlight, 
in contemplation of the massy 
pillars, for they, it seemed to me, 
were self-appointed guardians of 
the silence that hung within this 
building like a presence. So vivid 
was my sense of a living presence 
within the cathedral that I held 
my breath, apprehending that in 
another moment I would hear a 
voice or feel a touch. But after a 
while this rescless feeling of ex- 
pectation died away, consciousness 
of physical things was blotted out, 
and I was wrapt into the very 
spirit of Time that had gathered all 
the worship, prayer and praise 
which in eight hundred years men 
had offered to their God. 

There is however another silence 
that may hardly be defined, that 
never may be sought and found at 
will. When we say that there is a 
silence wherein one human soul 
achieves contect with the spirit at 
the back of all things, our words 


are but fumbling round things: 


inexpressible. If we should at- 
tempt to represent this silence in 
pictorial fashion, we should draw 
first, for the sake of contrast, a 
man in the act of speech, and our 
picture would be that of a little 
bipéd radiating spokes from his 
own person, these spokes forming 
A shield or ve:l so that the light of 
the sun can never fall directly on 
him, nor the wind’s breath shake 
his equilibrium, nor any emanation 
reach him from the soil. Then 
there would be the same figure, 
now mute, clear in outline, and 
upon him fall gigantic rays from 
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the far spaces of earth and sky; he 
is in communication with all the 
world; in such'a posg, at such a 
moment, an ant’s mcvement and 
the roar of an avalanche may 
awaken similar echoes, for, in the 
clarity of his own silence, vibra- 
tions indescribably faint and in- 
expressibly far may be: enhanced, 
enshrined, perpetuated. 

Tt is clear then that all those, 
whether they be hermits or world- 
listeners or other-world listeners, 
who recognize that silence is some- 
thing other than and something 
greater than the negation of sound, 
will own that all through the ages 
the powers and products of silence 
have been innumerable. Some, 
like the leader of the Chorus in 
Agamemnon, have “learnt to drug 
all woes by silence”. Some, like 
Savonarola, have prescribed it as 
ar: aid to devotion, while Street and 
other writers have advocated its 
use as a stepping-stone to fortitude. 
Thoreau, Maeterlinck and others 
characterize it as a prelude to 
friendship, and to Carlyle it is the 
sole repository of greatness. For 
Oliver Wendell Holmes it has a 
healing proverty after the blows of 
sound. 

Moreover, in epic, history and 
drama, silence has p_ayed a notable 
rather than a negative part, for 
there has always been momentary 
experience of joy and anguish that 
would cut deep across the path of 
accustomed life, evoking not a cry 
‘of gladness nor a wail of sorrow, 
but the silence wherein feeling 
glows like molten fire; experience 
when perhaps the struggle of a 
lifetime comes face to face with 
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failure or success, when despair 
turns feeling to stone and expres- 
sion of feeling to muteness, wher 
resolution must be sealed with 
something stronger than speech, 
when joy emerging from the fetters 
of language can only reach the 
greatest heights in silence. Such 
was the silence of Cortez on that 
peak in Darien; of Clytemnestra 
before and after she committed 
murder that fulfilled the House of 
Atreus’ doom; of Eliphaz and Bil- 
dad and Zophar who sat upon the 
ground seven days and seven nights 
by the side of their unhappy friend; 
of Niobe wordless at the tomb of 
her children, transformed into a 
stone that she might be through 
the ages a symbol of dumb grief; 
of Captain Macwhirr and Cordelia 
and Chryses the priest and many 
another famed in history or fiction. 
And always such a silence would 
prolong the action or heighten the 
emotion, being poignant as the 
reverberation of a deep-toned bell. 

So much for silence as a medium 
of understanding and silence as a 
force directed to some end and 
silence as a form of self-expression 
more eloquent than speech; but 
what of silence as integral part of 
nature, a property of stones, an 
efflux of the stars ? 

Many human beings, without 
adhering to a pantheistic or any 
other creed, have sought these 
silent aspects of nature as flowers 
turn to the sun. It is not possible 
to define the character of man’s 
communion with a silence of nature 
that, like some clear jewel in ornate 
setting, is often to be found en- 
circled by earth’s multifarious 
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voices. Among animate forms the 
tribes of butterflies and fishes are 
mute exceptions to creatures that 
*express themselves in tones rang- 
ing from nightingale melody to the 
squeak ef rodents. As for inani- 
mate fornis, nearly every one is 
subject sooner or. later to, that 
lord of nature’s music, who has been 
dowered with power to awaken the 
very stones ; the forest with a mil- 
lion leaves and branches will lend 
itself as a single harpstring to his 
touch, and the little grasses whis- 
per to each other under his caress, 
and the billows gathering momen- 
tunt at his command will be hurried 
with a roar to dissolution. Yet 
there are times and places in which 
the wind will neither roar nor wail 
nor whisper, and there are more- 
over the stars that from ancient 
Gays have kept their counsel in 
serenity, and the mountain tops 
that hold inviolate silence as in 
some cloud-defended sanctuary. 

It was no doubt the silence of 
the hills that inspired the Psalm- 
ist to lift his eyes thither for help, 
and, ever since his day, silence has 
drawn to the heights men of every 
calibre; the mystic, the adventurer, 
the man of action and the man of 
theught, the man who sought 
escape from self and the man who 
sought to find himself. Archdea- 
con Hudson Stuck on the summit 
of Mount Denali and Seton Gordos 
in his well-loved Hebrides, Robert 
Service with phrases hard-bitten 
as, the features of a Klondike 
pioneer, Obermann the plaintive 
pessimist and Miguel de Unamuno 
from the sanctuary of Nuestra 
Sefiora de la Pefia de Francia, 
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these- are a few among the moun- 
tain-lovers who have bo-ne witness 
_ to the spell of mountain s‘lénce. ` 

As for those poets who celebrate» 
the silence cf the stars, they are 
innumerable. Wordsworth in quiet 
communion with the “silence that 
is in.the scarry sky” stormed a 
citadel impregnable to all man’s 
restless questioning. Heine read 
in the meary-thousend-year-long 
silence of the stars, what he also 
read in the face of his beloved. 
Matthew Arnold went so far as to 
hold up the cuiet stars for a moral 
example :— 

These demand not that the things without 

them 


Yield them. lore, amusement, sympathy. 


In truth those who have paid 
homage to silence as integral part 
of nature have done so in every 
attitude znd manner, ranging from 
Walt Whitnian’s bo.sterous fellow- 
ship witk the, sun—“ Give me the 
splendid silent sur.”—to Pascal’s 
timorous recognition of the silence 
of space: “Le silence éternel de 
ces espazes infinis m’effraie.” Yet 
every one of those to whom we 
have referred has done nothing 
more than express his own emo- 
tional reaction to one form or an- 
other of nature’s silence. 

In the world of men who have 
won dceminion over steam and elec- 
tricity, where mechanism is tke 
doorway to their Paradise of speed, 
what part can silence play save a 
Dévil’s negation 3f their new-found 
deity > But there are others who 
have never sovght nor won do 
minicn over things that we can 


see. What car the silence of a 


Quakers’ meeting say to them? 
Or the owl’s mysterious flight? 
Or the quiet shining cf the stars? 
Or the stillness of new-fallen snow? 
Or the movement of a tide “too 
full for sound or foam”? It may 
be that for them these soundless 
things express. .life’s deepest 
meaning. f 

Yet, as cur words go probing, 
pushing, circling, with denial or 
definition or eulogy, we are still 
far from the heart of silence. In 
this world of every Gay that we call 
Life, it: sometimes seems as if 
silence were no moze than a little 
star pricking the universal back- 
ground of sound and movement. 
It may be that in some other world 
silence is the universal background 
and every sound Sut a Devil’s 
whispered protest to the God that 
said “Be still.” Or it may be, in 
that other world, =hat silence is an 
element which will never for a 
moment project one particle of 
itself in sound oz movement, but 
for ever in quietude will absorb 
into its own stillness the sounds 
that break agairst it. 

Imagine what we may about the 
silence in worlds heretofore and 
worlds hereafter, we can never 
change surmise for certainty, but 
in our world to-day we may well 
believe that each man finds in 
silence his deepest need which is 
his own ideal. Certain itis that man 
has nearly always found in silence 
exactly what he sought; the 
„wanderer has found rest, the 
troubled spirit power to endure, 
the lonely man his friend, the 
worshipper his deity. f 
C. C. VYVYAN 


A DEFENDER OF THE PHLOGISTON THEORY 


[ Dorothy Turner, M. A., B. Sc, Rh. D. (London ) wrote for us in August 
1933 on Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen. Here she briefly surveys 
the history of the Phlogiston theory held by Priestley and shows how it came 


to be discarded by later scientists.—Enps. ] 


The Phlogiston Theory which 
was used by chemists of the 
, eighteenth century to account for 
the behaviour of burning sub- 
stances marks the transition from 
alchemy to modern chemistry. The 
theory underwent several modifi- 
cations and survived in a corrupt- 
ed form until the early nineteenth 
century. But its originator would 
scarcely have recognized the mis- 
interpretations of later times. 

In a previous article, we discus- 
sed how Joseph Priestley adopted 
the language of the Phlogistcn 
Theory in naming his compounds 
and in explaining their reactions. 
The significance of the theory in 
the work of Priestley and other 
chemists of the eighteenth century 
is brought out clearly in the writ- 
ings of Richard Kirwan who was 
born in Ireland in 1733, the year 
which also witnessed the birth of 
Joseph Priestley. Like many an- 
other philosopher of the eighteenth 
century, Kirwan possessed wealth 
and leisure. His early studies in 
chemistry were made during a 
sojourn in France and the experi- 
ments he made in his private 
laboratory in Ireland soon made 
him familiar with the main results 
of chemistry available in’ his. 
day. His most formative years 
were spent in London where he 
made the acquaintance of Priestley, 
Cavendish and other Fellows of the 


Royal Society. . Throughout his 
life he kept in touch with men of 
science in England and on the 
Continent, carrying on a wide 
correspondence and continually 
enriching his librery with scientific 
publications, After ten years 
spent in London, Kirwan published 
his most important work, An 
Essay on Phiogiston and the 
Constitution of Acids (1787). In 
this book he discusses the origins 
of the Phlogiston Theory and 
shows how the chemists of his day 
sought to interpret the results of 
their experiments in terms of that 
theory. Kirwan tells us how 
among the alchemists, sulphur 
was regarded as having the 
“quality of inflammability ” but 
that the German metallurgist 
Becher (1635-82 ), recognizing that 
sulphur was not present in many 
inflammable substances, had to 
suppose the existence of an 
“inflammable principle” common 
to sulphur and to other combus- 
tible substances. 

The Phlogiston Theory thus 
grew out of the beliefs about com- 
bustion current at a time wherf 
the confused notions of the alchem- 
ists still echoed through men’s 
thoughts. The doctrine of Phlogis- 
ton, which was first clearly stated 
by Becher’s disciple, Ernst Stahl 
(1660-1734 ), indeed contains many 
remnants of alchemistic thought. 
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Stahl, for instance, defined Phlo- 
giston as the Principle of Fire 
(materia et principium ignis, non 
ipse ignis, Ego Phlogiston appellare" 
coepi). The distinction between 
a substance and its principle was 
entirely in the traditior: of alchemy. 
Again, the alchemists had believ- 
ed that fire is a purifier of bodies, 
- the burning of a substance always 
resulting in a splitting up into 
simpler constituents. So we find 
Stahl and his immediate followers 
picturing Phlicgiston as escaping 
from the „burning substance. This 
notion of a loss o- something 
during combustion became’ so 
fixed in men’s minds that it was 
long before they became convinced 
that burning involves the addition 
of something. 
The belief tnat burning involves 
a loss is readily understood when 
we bear in mind that the products 
of the burning of common sub- 
stances such as wood, sulphur, 
charcoal, oil and fats are all gaseous, 
the substances thus “burning 
away,” leaving but z slight residue. 
Consequently, at a time when 
chemists were concerned with 
changes in appearance rather 
than with exact measurements, 
they were ready enough to believe 
that the burning substamce had 
lost something, namely Phlogiston, 
which had escaped into the sur- 
founding air. Again we must 
remember that in the days of Stahl, 
notions about gases were very 
hazy. Itis true that experimenters 
of the seventeenth century had 
shown that air has weight, and 


\ 


Boyle’s experiments had‘led him . 


` to suspect that only part of the 


air is necessary for breathing and 
burning—the air far from being a 
homogeneous substance being ac-. 
tually a mixture of gases. But 
Boyles views had not received 
general recognition in the time of 
Stahl; indeed many chemists still 
theught of the air as one of the 
four “elements,” and the existence 
of other gases was as yet not 
generally recognized. 

By the time Kirwan came to 
write his Essay on Phiogiston, how- 
ever, chemists knew far more about 
gases than in the days of Stahl. 
Thus “fixed air’ (now known as 
cerbon dioxide) had been obtained 
by Black, “dephlogisticated air” 
(cxygen) had been isolated by 
Priestley, “inflammable air” 
(hydrogen) had been prepared by 
Cavendish and “dephlogisticated 
marine acid” (chlorine) had been 
investigated by the Swedish chem- 
ist, Scheele. Each of the experi- 
menters we have named endeav- 
oured to interpret his results 
according to the Phicgiston Theory. 
The explanations seemed plausible 
enough at first. But it was in the 
very attempts to make the theory 
fit the facts of later experience 
that the real confusion began. 

It was known, for instance, that 
lead, when heated in a strong fire 
for a considerable time, became 
converted into a yellow powder 
which was called the calx. The 
lead was supposed to have lost its 
Phlogiston in the process. If the 
<alx was heated with charcoal, the 
original lead was obtained once 
more. This was interpreted by 
supposing that the charcoal was 
very rich in Phlogiston and so had 
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restored the lost Phlogiston to the 
calx, thus giving lead once more. 
So far, if the premise be granted, 
the reasoning is unassailable. But 
when the metallic calx was found 
to weigh more than the original 
metal, chemists were forced to the 
conclusion that a loss of Phlogis- 
ton causes a gain in weight. This 
conclusion, according to Kirwan, 
“did not shake the credit of this 
favourite hypothesis,” the gain be- 
ing attributed to an “accession of 
igneous particles” or to the fact 
that Phlogiston was a “ principle of 
levity”. 

When the Phlogiston Theory 
was adopted to explain certain re- 
actions of acids and the production 
of “dephlogisticated marine acid” 
by the action of heat on a mixture 
of ‘‘marine acid” (hydrochloric acid) 
and pyrolusite, the function ascrib- 
ed to Phlogiston became that which 
later results showed to be played by 
“inflammable air’ or hydrogen. 
Indeed Kirwan, together with 
Priestley, Cavendish and other 
chemists of the time, came to 
regard Phlogiston as identical 
with “inflammable air”. Thus 
Phlogiston, at one time regarded 
as an intangible principle, at last 
became identified with a gas which 
could be weighed and examined, 
having thus all the properties as- 
cribed toasubstance. Here, then, 
was a complete change in the basic 
conception of the nature of the 
illusive Phlogiston. 

When Kirwan defended the, 
Phlogiston Theory, the results of 
Lavoisier (1743-94) had become 
known. Lavoisier’s crucial experi- 
ment consisted in heating a known 


weight of mercury in contact with 
ameasured volume of air for twelve 
days. At the end of that time, he 
° noted the diminution of the volume 
of the air and weighed the result- 
ing calx of mercury. He found 
that the residual air did not support 
burning. He then heated the red 
calx, and obtained rom it the exact 
volume of air previously absorbed 
and the exact weight of mercury 
he had originally. On these results, 
Lavoisier based kis theory of com- 
bustion, by which he concluded 
that the air consists of at least two 
gases, one of which combines with 
metals to produce a calx, thus caus- 
ing an increase in weight. His 
conclusion was, therefore, just the 
opposite of the opinions held by 
the Phlogistonists of the time. 
Lavoisier’s views were not 
accepted immediately by the scien- 
tific world. Kirwan endeavoured 
to balance the arguments on both 
sides and to adjudge their value. 
But he betrays his partizanship for 
the Phlogiston Theory at the outset 
when he says that though many 
arguments favour the new views 
(that is, Lavoisier’s) yet the old 
system “though it originated in 
a less enlightened age, yet it 
originated in a country in which 
chemical knowledge then was and 
still is more advanced than in any 
other part of Europe. For it is to 
Germany that all modern nations 
must resort, to jmprove in mineral- 
ogy and metallurgy as the ancients 
did to Greece to improve in 
oratory.” 
Such an argument in favour of 
the Phlogiston Theory is rather 
naive but it is certainly free 
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from the exaggerated national 
pride which has, alas, sometimes 
obtruded itself into scientific dis- 


cussions in an age which should be* 


more enlightened than that of 
Kirwan. In spite of his -predilec- 
tion in favour of German theories, 
however, Kirwan goes on to say :— 


Prejudices of all kinds should cer- 
tainly be laid aside in all scientifical 
enquiries; truth if it can evidently be 
traced, or if not, the internal proba- 
bility of any principle, should be the anly 
motive of our attachment to it. Now 
that doctrine must be accounted the 
least probable which fails oftenest in 
explaining the phenomena..... 
is the case of the anti-phlogistic 
hypothesis. 

Kirwan then explains how Lavois. 
ier, the champion of the anti- 
phlogistic hypothesis— 


was undoubtedly the first who proved 
by direct and indirect experiments, 
that the weight which metals gain by 
calcination corresponds to that of the 
air which they absorb. He was also 
the first who published that the air 
consists of two fluids, the one which he 
calls vital air and the other foul or 
mephitic air... On these grounds> 
Mr. Lavoisier reversed the ancient 
hypothesis . . . He supposes that in- 
flammable bodies are such as have in 
a certain degree of heat, a strong 
affinity to pure air and he proved by 
experiment that the remains of these 
bodies after inflammation contam a 
substance which they *did not contain 
before. 


The above extract shows that 
Kirwan appreciated the signifi- 
cance of Lavoisier’s results. Never- 
theless he still had leanings to- 


wards the Phlogiston Theory, for 
he gozs on to say that the whole 
controversy narrows itself down 
“to deciding whetier the inflam- 
nable principle is found in the phlo- 
zisticated acids, vegetable acids, 
‘ixed air, sulphur, phosphorus, 
sugar, charcoal and metals”. Fur- 
ther, we learn that, although Kir- 
wan :s convinced of the compound 
nature of water, he thinks it is not 
yet proved whether in the solution 
of a metal in an acid, the ‘ inflam- 
mable air” comes from the acid, 
the water or the metal itself. 

A year after the publication of 
Kirwan’s Essay, 2 French edition 
appeared, translated by Mme. La- 
vois.er and. with comments by 
Lavoisier himself. In 1789 a second 
English edition was published with 
the criticisms of Lavoisier and 
others printed in extenso. Still 
Kirwan continued to defend the 
older theory. It was not until three 
yeazs later that he became convin- 
ced that the results of Lavoisier 
could not be reconciled with the 
Phlogiston Theory. He then rea- 
lized that the old theory was of no 
fur-her use to the chemist and he 
openly acknowledged himself a 
corvert to Lavoigier’s views. 

Kirwan was a prolific writer and 
honours were conferred on him 
from the learned societies of Great 
Britain and the Continent. He 
died in Ireland in 1812, an active 
President of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy until his last days. 


: DOROTHY TURNER 


THE MOTHERS OF INDIA’S SAINTS 


[Many of our readers will recell the article on “Indian Women” which 
appeared in our second volume, in which Dr. N. B. Parulekar called woman 


“the heart of Indian civilization ”. 


He wrote:—“As I look around for a clue to 


the happiness in Indian homes, and the loving hospjtality present everywhere 


in the country, lives of self-effacing women stand out before me.” 


A few such 


lives are sketched for us below, by Mrs. A. J. Appasanry, B. A—Eps, ] 


It is very difficult to get facts 
concerning the childhood of our 
great men. Many biographers omit 
their childhood altogether and only 
write at length about their work 
and influence, while some make but 
a passing reference to childhood. 
Often there are nothing but legends 
to tell us of their childhood and we 
are at a loss to sift facts from fic- 
tion. Where an autobiography of 
the saint himself exists it isa great 
help. Here the soul speaks for 
itself, revealing its inner experi- 
ences and its early recollections, 
and tells lovingly of persons who 
helped its spiritual growth. 

The part played by their mother 
or grandmother in moulding the 
spiritual lives of our great men has 
come as a revelation to me, ac- 
customed as I have been to the 
criticism made of the Indian 
mother, that she is illiterate and 
without any capacity for bringing 
up her children. The books written 
about Indian women, mostly by 
outsiders, contain either undeserved 
criticism or sentimental praise. 
The real Indian woman does not 
deserve either. It is true that many 
Indian women do not know the, 
language of modern psychology. 
They may be unlettered but they 
are the product of centuries of our 


own civilization and culture. 
Though ignorant of letters they 
are steeped in the religious ideas 
and the literature of the country. 
I know of a lady who belonged to 
the last century. Though she did 
not even know how to read, she 
was familiar with the Hindu Scrip- 
tures. She knew the Tamil Rama- 
yana by heart and explained its 
stanzas to her two sons. Years 
afterwards her sons became well- 
known for their piety and learning. 
She lived in one of India’s insig- 
nificant villages in the Tamil 
country. 

An Indian writer says, “Nobility 
in women does not depend upon 
race, but upon ideals; it is the out- 
come of a certain view of life.”* 
The Indian mother does not lack 
high ideals. On the contrary she 
has a keen sense of values. Those 
who nurtured the saints put into 
the minds of their children very 
early that the search for God was 
the only worth-while pursuit in 
life. = 

The women of India are indeed 
confined to thejr homes with no 
opportunities for presiding at meet- 
ings or lecturing on platforms, but 
in the home they are most capable, 
loving and devoted. That is why 
the very name of mother is sacred 





> Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, The Dance of Swa, p. 94, 
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to every Indiar. Men in India 
often speak of God as their Mcther, 
a term full of vivid memories and 


associations. This way of address-° 


ing God is peculiar to. Indian 
saints. Tukaram sings : s= 


A babe goes to kis mother fer comfort 
without any further thought 
His mother knows exactly what he wants 
and rushes =o him with fond delight. 
A babe sees no difference between a rope 
or snake, 

He will touch fire or anything else. 
He knows nothing about anything but his 


motker.* . 


Ramakrishna Paramahamsa in- 
variably used the term Mother to 
describe God. 


Behold, a mother hath several children, and 
to each one of them sweet-sometking she 


givet 
To one she giveth a pop-gun, to another 
she giveth a cake; to one a gim-cracx, to 


ano a doll, 
And sweetly they play and seek not the 
the mother, unhindered, doeth 


mother, 
her works. 

And one of ther: throweth away his toy 
and crieth, My Monnier, O Mother, where art 
thou, O Mother? :— 

To him she runneth with haste and taketh 
him up and kisseth and fondleth him and 
sootheth him to rest: 

Ab, Man, even so thou art engrossed in 
Perea the gew-gaws, the toys cf the 


Ah, know them : they are toys! ah, throw 
them away, and crying for the Mother, 
the Lord. 

And verily, the Mother, the Lard, will come 
to thee, running acd smiling, and bring thee 
Peace and Rest for ever !+ 

Ramprasad says, “My mind is 
firm, and my gift to the priest well 
made. Mother, my Mother, my all 


is finished. Ihaveoffered my gift’’.t 


————- — Mahatma Gandhi speaks of his 


mother thus : “The outstanding im- 
pression that my mether has left on 
My memory is one of saintliness.”§ 
She was deeply religious and after 
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her daily prayers only she took her 
meals. She visited the temple 
every day and kept her religious 
fasts. Sometimes she made very 
difficult vows and kept them with- 
out flinching. Even illness was not 
allowed to interfere with the fulfil- 
ling of them. She fasted for two 
or three days in succession. During 
her fasts she had only one meal a 
day or went without any. Some- 
times she made a vow that she 
would not take food without seeing 
the sun. On those days her children 
would go out, watching the sky 
anxiously for the sun to appear. 
During the rainy season the fugi- 
tive sun would hide itself under a 
cloud before their mother came out. 
to see for herself. But she would 
cheerfully go back saying that God 
did not mean that she should eat 
that day. Gandhiji also speaks of 
her as a very intelligent woman 
with strong common sense and 
a knowledge of the affairs of the 
state of which her husband was 
the Prime Minister. Her friends 
and acquaintances thought very 
highly of her. Mahatma Gandhi 
has some treasured recollections of 
his mother’s lively discussions with 
her friends. When we read the 
Mahatma’s account of his mother 
we find that mother and son are 
very much alike. Her capacity for 
self-control and her spirit of self- 
sacrifice she has given in full meas- 
ure to her illustrious son. It seem- 
ed a small thing when she observ- 
eed religious fasts for her own sake ; 





* Deming, Selections from Fukaram, p. 122. 

t RamkrBhna, Studies in Uriversal Religion, p. 464. 

+ E J. Thompson and A, M. Spencer, Bengali Religious Lyrics, Sakta, p. 69, 
§ C.F, Andrews, Mahapna Gandhi: His Own Story, p. 21. 
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but when the Mahatma fasts for 
his countrymen that they may re- 
alize the sin of untouchability we 
realize the full significance of such 
a sacrifice. The critic may speak 
lightly of it, but it appeals to our 
deepest nature and criticism can- 
not touch it. 

Maharishi Devandranath Tagore 
begins his Autobiography thus: 
“My grandmother was very fond 
of me. To me, also she was all in 
all during the days of my child- 
hood. My sleeping, my sitting, 
eating, all were at her side.”* His 
grandmother was the head of the 
household and managed all things 
efficiently. Early in the morning 
she bathed in the Ganges and 
made a garland for the family 
shrine with her own hands. She 
also made vows for worshipping 
the sun. On those days she re- 
mained on the terrace saying her 
prayers from sunrise to sunset. 
These prayers became very familiar 
to the child Devandranath. She 
often went on pilgrimages and 
‘arranged for religious music parties 
in the house. Devandranath used 
to keep awake in his bed listening 
to the music. His grandmother’s 
skill in managing the house was so 
great that in that large joint-family 
household everything went on 
smoothly and without a hitch. 
She was very industrious and did 
most of the work herself. After 
all the people had taken their 


meals she went to take hers which- 


she prepared with her own hands. 
It was the food prescribed in the 
sacred book for religious persons 


and consisted of riceand vegetables 
cooked with ghee. Her grandson 
writes of her :— 

* She wasaslovely in appearance as she 
was skilled in her work, and steadfast 
in her religious faith. There was a 
certain freedom of mind in her, to- 
gether with her blind faith in religion-+ 

The next picture we get of heris ` 
as she lay dying neer the banks of 
the Ganges. It is thought to bea 
merit to die on the banks of the 
Ganges. She got seriously ill, but 
she did not want to die yet. Still 
despite her protests she was taken 
to the banks of the Ganges and 
kept’ in a thatched shed. On the 
night of her death the full moon lit 
the sky and the musicians were 
singing that it was sweet to die 
uttering the name of God. She 
died with the name of her God on 
her lips and one finger pointing 
upwards. When Devandranath saw 
her thus it seemed as if she pointed 
out to him God and the Hereafter. 
A strange peace filled him and a 
knowledge of the futility of a 
worldly life gripped him. He 
writes, “As Didima was my friend 
in this life so was she my guide to 
the next”.} 

Later in life he preached strongly 
against idolatry, but the spirit in 
which religion. was practised by 
his grandmother made a deep 
impression on him. It was sh 
who first impressed on his mind 
the need for God. 

Devandranath’s only referente 
, to his mother is very significant. 
* When his father died he had to 
perform the funeral ceremony. 





* Maharishi Devandranath Tagore, Autobiography, p. 35. 


+ Ibid., p. 36. 


t Did, p 40. 
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Long before that he had given up 
idolatrous practices, a3 his consci- 
ence told him they were wrong. 
Without the family idol the cere 
mony could rot be performed. If 
he did not albw the femily idol to 
be brought there he wodld seriously 
offend his relations and friends. 
He was verr troubled about this 
and went to ted wondering whether 
he was brave enough to face the 
ordeal. Presertly he had a vision 
of his mothar who gave him the 
courage he reeded. He writes, 


My mother appeared. Her hair was 
loose, just as I had seen it on the day 
of her death. When she died I never 
thought she was dead. Even when I 
came back fom the burning ground 
after performicg her funeral cere- 
monies, I coull not believe that she was 
dead. I felt -het she was still alive. 
Now I saw that living mother of mine 
before me.* 

She said that she came now to 
see her som to tell him that she 
approved af the progress he was 
making in his spiriiual life. His 
mother’s words filled him with 
great courege and joy. When the 
time came he performed the cere- 
mony without the idol, and his 
friends andrelationsleft the place in 
a body befcre the ceremony began. 
The Maherishi’s protest against 
idolatry has had far-flung conse- 
quences. The Brakmo Samaj has 


marO that day steadily set its face 


against idclatry. 

The home of Ragnakrishna Para- 
mahamsa was deapiy religious. 
Both his parents were wholly 
devoted ta God. His fether was an 
upright man and refused to bear 
false witn2ss in favour of his land- 
bid , 3. 117. : 





owner, who immediately deprived 
him of his kome and lands; the 
family became quite poor and went 
to live in another place. His father 
was other-worldly minded and did 
not care to earn much money. 
The family had always to be 
satisfied with the bare necessities 
of life. The facts concerning the 
childhood of Ramakrishna are very 
few. But we find some references 
to his mother. She was simple, 
zind and religious. She and her 
husband kept up a high standard of 
religious life in the home. Later 
in life when Ramakrishna became 
famous, one of his disciples came 
to see her. He begged her to take 
a thousand rupees from him asa 
small offering for the spiritual help 
he had received from the saint. 
She was poor and in great need, 
but she would not take a single 
rupee from him. 

Ramakrishna as a boy was 
married toa girl four years old. 
When he saw her again she was 
fourteen. He told her frankly that 
he was not interested in the life of 
a householder but was attracted 
beyond measure to the religious 
life. But he was willing to abide 
by her decision as he owed her a . 
duty. She allowed him generously 
to have his own way, and chose the 
religious life for herself also. At 
fourteen she was called upon to 
make a great decision and she did 
it wisely and well. 

The mother of Sadhu Sunder 

„Singh hac a wonderful influence 
over him. He says that when he 
was a child she refused to give him 
food before he had said his prayers. 
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He resented this very often, but 
the practice took a great hold on 
him. In after years he always 
spoke with the deepest affection 
and respect of his mother. His 
face lighted up whenever he spoke 
of her. His talks to mothers were 
always based upon his own ex- 
perience of his mother’s influence 
over him. A minister once asked 
him to take a course in a theolog- 
ical seminary, but he replied that he 
had been to the best theological 
seminary—the bosom of his mother. 
He told the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury: “If I do not see my 
mother in heaven I shall ask God 
to send me to hell so that I may be 
with her.”* 

It was she who constantly held 
before him the life of a sadhu, and 
asked him to seek for the inner 
peace. She took him to. priests 
and sadhus so that they might 
show him the way to attain the 
inner peace. “ You must not,” she 
used to say, “be careless and 
worldly like your brothers. You 
must seek peace of soul and love 


religion, and some day you must 
become a holy sadhu.” “It was 
the Holy Ghost,” he said once, “who 


*made me a Christian, but it was 


my mother who made 
sadhu.” + 

A word in conclusion. New 
ideals have transformed women 
considerably during the last few 
years. Many women, both educated 
and uneducated, are full of a pas- 
sionate desire for social service and 
political freedom. One of the lead- 
ing women of India, remarkable for 
the work she is doing for women 
and children, said to me, “We 
must be free or die.” She is very 
religious too. Ancther left her 
husband and three children and 
went to prison twice. When asked 
about her religion she replied, 
“My country is my religion.” 
Along with these modern women 
with new ideas brought out by 
changing conditions there will 
always be in India, I think, the 
old-time mother with religion as 
her primary object in life. 


me a 


G. R. APPASWAMY 





* Streeter and Appasamy, The Sadhu, p.3. t Ibid, p. 243. 


THE DOCTRINE OF FAITH IN JAPANESE BUDDHISM 


[For many years the means to salvation was a prominent casus belli 
in Christian lands. From Luthers refudiation of faith without works sprang 
the Protestant Reformation, which has so profoundly affected every field of 
human thought. Afr. M. G. Mori, author of Buddhism and Faith, who has contrib- 
uted several articles on Buddhism to THE ARYAN PATH, here describes the 
reverse tendency as manifested in some heretical Buddhist sects in Japan.—Eps.] 


Buddhism is based on the. doc- 
trine of ethical causaticn. It teaches 
that man must help himself. The 
Buddha said to His disciples as 
they gathered around His death- 
bed: “Work out youz own salva- 
tion with diligence!” This cardinal 


‘principle of s2f-reliance as essen- 
tial to the attainment of Supreme ` 


Enlightenment is accepted and fol- 
lowed by Hinayana, cr Thera Vada 
Buddhism, and by all those sects 
of Mahayana, or Developed _ Bud- 
dhism, which are called in Japan 
by the collective name of Shodo- 
mon, i.é., “th2 Gate of the Noble 
Way”. Having apprehended the 
“Four Great Truths,” a Buddhist 
following ary of these schools 
must tread assiduously the “Noble 
Eightfold Peth,’ practising the 
precepts in daily life and working 
his way up.to Nirvana. In the ter- 
minology of the Mahayanist, he 
must pursue the Bochisattva course 
as best he can. 

Buddhism has been aptly likened 
to a colossal edifice with many por- 


tals suitable for different types of 


men. The Noble Way is the diff- 


-cult path, runnjng through a 


mountainous region of rugged 
peaks and dark valleys. It is full 
of healthy adventure and beautiful 
scenery for the sturdy moun- 
taineers who choose that way; but 


‘not all of the pilgrims of life pos- 


sess such robust souls. Many are - 
of a delicate constitution. Must , 


Buddhism leave these behind as 
beyond hope of redemption? 
Moral excellence is insisted upon 
in the Buddha’s teaching as an in- 
dispensable condition of progress 
towards Nirvana, but some sects 
to-day enjoin it rather as an expres- 
sion of grazitude. For example, 
the Pure Land School of Mahayana 
Buddhism, while according the 
highest reverence and praise 
to all who have attained enlighten- 
ment, or who strive for it. by fol- 
lowing the Noble Way, refuses ta 
admit virtuous living as being ab- 
solutely essential to the realization 
of perfect knowledge, or, as they 
prefer to express it, to birth in the 
Buddha Country of Amitabhe. 
This attitude is not to be taken as 
implying any disregard or scorn 
for moral perfection or good 
deeds. Onthe contrary, the Pure 


Land sects (so called by way of. 


contrast to the Shdd6-mon or 
“Gate of the Noble Way”) encour- 
age virtue as the noblest expres- 
sion of gratitude to the Buddha of 
Eternal Life and Immeasurable 
Light—Amitabha—whom they look 
,up to as their Saviour. No other 
offering, they believe, not even the 
greatest material sacrifice imagin- 
able, can ever equal that of a life 
well lived in a thankful spirit. 
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If, then, a virtuous life is not to 
be their means of attaining eternal 
bliss, but only a token of their 
gratitude, how are the followers of 
these sects to obtain that bliss? 
By putting complete faith in 
Amitabha Buddha. According to 
the sutras recited daily by the Pure 
Land sects, Amitabha (then called 
Dharma-kara), while he was yet a 
bhiksu, determined to spend kalpas 
in Gargantuan self-denying service, 
that he might accumulate enough 
merit to be able to construct a 
paradise or Pure Land of his own, 
thither to welcome all deserving 
ones and also all who should have 
perfect faith in him. But faith’ or 
trust is a condition that cannot 
always be evoked at will, and this 
psychological fact renders this 
creed, called by its advocates the 
“Easier Way,” often really more 
difficult of acceptance than the so- 
called ‘Difficult Way” of self- 
reliance. 

St. Honen (1133-1212 a. D.), 
founder of the Jodo-shu sect in 
Japan, taught concentration upon, 
and repetition of, the holy name of 
Amitabha Buddha (Amida Butsu 
in Japanese ) as the chief means of 
securing this faith for oneself. His 
disciple, St. Shinran (1173-1262), 
who, after his teacher’s death, 
founded a new sect of his own 
called the Jodo-shin-sht, took a 
further bold step away from the 
path of works by declaring even 
this repetition of the holy name— 
Nembuisu—to be unnecessary. Not, 
that he discouraged Nembutsu 
altogether; he only held that it 
was not indispensable to the gain- 
ing of pure faith in Amitabha, 
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inasmuch as, in his view, Amitabha 
himself inspires this very faith in 
those who are in need of it. Here, 
then, we have a religion of pure 
faith.which, though it claims to be 
based on the teachings of Gautama 
Buddha aś embodied in certain of 
the sutras, bears.a striking, -albeit 
perhaps a superficia!, resemblance 
to the Roman Catholic branch of 
Christianity. 

But Shinran went farther than 
his teacher, not merely in the free 
interpretation of the sutras, but in 
his very mode of life At the 
recommendation of Honen, Shinran 
abandoned celibacy and had a home 
and family, though he continued to 
call himself a priest, a member of 
the Sangha. Shinran, however, 
was not indifferent to rules of daily 
conduct. Not only did he encour- 
age Nembutsu as a spontaneous ex- 
pression of thankfulness, but he 
even formulated, for the communal 
life of his followers, rather strict 
rules, now known as the “Seventeen 
Articles of Prohibition”. In his 
letters to his pupils, too, both 
priests and laymen, he dwelt 
frequently on the value of good 
behaviour and on the duty of all 
believers in Amitabha to lead 
clean, unselfish lives. Nevertheless, 
Shinran, was enc moralist in the 
ordinary sense. Like his master, 


Honen, he never wearied of asst time u 


ing his pupils and friends of the 
toundless merqy of Amitabha, who 
had made his wonderful vow to 
find a way of deliverance even for 
those commonly looked upon as the 
most incorrigible of sinners. 
Naturally, this creed was denoun- 
ced by the traditional schools of 
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Buddhism as doing violence to the 
cardinal principles upon which 
those schools were founded, and 
specially as being calculated to” 
produce the most adverse. effects 
on the morals of the people. And 
indeed, this objection is still-often 
raised’ against the tenets of the 
Pure Land sects, and, from the 
viewpoint of utilitarian ethics, 
the objection may be valid. But 
the exponent of that creed contends 
that the self-righteous man is the 
hardest to help, because pride 
stands in the way of spiritual 
awakening. It is the humble man, 
keenly conscious ‘of his shortcom- 
ings, who, by his very humility of 
heart, opens his mind to the voice 
of Eternal Truth and so wins his 
way to lasting beatitude. “Who 
that is truly conscious of his own 
sins and sincerely repentant of’ 
them,” he asks, “will coolly persist 
in committing more, even though 
he be assured of divine forgiveness, 
or told that ro effort for atonement 
is demanded of him? On the other 
hand, what supreme magnanimity, 
what infinite mercy, is exemplified 
by the struggle of Dharma-kara 
Bhiksu (afterwards Amitabha Bud- 
dha) to save all beings that come 
to him for succour, barring always 
those who commit tht Five Deadly 
Sins, or speak evil of the Good 


w No one who meditates upon 


sach superhuman compassion, he 
believes, can fail tə be uplifted to 


1 e 


ever higher planes of moral ex- 
cellence. 

The life histories of Honen and 
Shinran, master and disciple, who 
in a sense revolutionized Japanese 
Buddhism, have much in common. 
Honen lost his father at the tender 
age of eight, while Shinran, father- 
less at three, became, an orphan 
when only seven years old. One 
was a warrior’s son; tke other the 
son of a nobleman. Both joined the 
priesthood before they, were ten 
years old and spent a number of 
years in monastic life. Both obtain- 
ed positions of dignity on Mt. 
Hiyei, but became disgusted with 
the hypocritical mock-asceticism 
of’ monasteries. They had too 
great humility to think themselves 
worthy of deliverance through the 
disciplinary life which they had 
undertaken ; and seeking a way of 
refuge and relief, they found it in 
the doctrine of faith in Amitabha. 
Both master and pupil were de- 
nounced by their opponents as trai- 
tors to the school they had for- 
saken, and were banished, by ofi- 
cial decree, to provinces remoze 
from the capital, though both were 
pardoned later and allowed to re- 
turn to Kyoto before their death. 
Their respective sects are still 
flourishing to-day, though that of 
Shinran, in spite of many schisms, 
is much more prosperous and in- 
fluential than the sect inaugurated 
by his master Honen. 

MASATOSHI GENSEN MORI 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
[Dr. K. C. Varadachari has lectured to various colleges of the 


Madras University on Indian Philosophy. 


As to his literary work, he tells us 


that since 1929, “being more interested in discovering a way of life I had 
resisted from writing for the journals, and now I thought I could break the 
self-imposed silence.” He is at present occupied in ‘working out “a synthesis 
of Vedantic and mystical thought”——=ps.J ` 


It is a well-established fact that 
philosophy in early times was the 
business of the religious. It was 
an intellectual statement of the 
nature of the world, a statement 
that had its origin in their realiza- 
tion of Spirit or Reality. In other 
words, it was an intellectual 
restatement of what they knew in 
Spirit. Such an intellectual restate- 
ment was not satisfactory to those 
who worked entirely on the intel- 
lectual plane of thought. To them 
intuitive knowing was primitive, 
poetic, psychological, subjective ; 
as against the objective definiteness 
of intellectual thought. Thus the 
philosophy of the religious was 
forced to yield its place to the 
philosophy of the intellectual. 
Instead of philosophy becoming 
an intellectual restatement of 
intuitively realized truth, it became 
the philosophy of intellect which 
relied entirely upon the senses for 
its facts. It finally became a 
philosophy of the intellect (or 
logic), divested from spiritual 
value and life, and divorced from 


the objective world of sensations; . 


for its way was abstraction from 
them in order to discover their 
interrelations. 

Thus it is that all present philos- 
ophizing, when strictly intel- 
lectual, moves along mathematical 


id 


and physical lines towards grander 
and greater constructions of the 
world. The men who have a hear- 
ing these days are Sir James Jeans 
and Einstein. Their constructions, 
marvellous and titanic in their 
range, are of the abstract kind, in 
which the individual sinks into 
nothingness—a matter of utter 
insignificance to them, but a fact 
of infinite importance to true 
religion. Wrestling with formulae 
and scientific phraseology, philos- 
ophy seems to get some meaning 
and life. 

But does it? Can ‘a painted 
figure reveal the throb of youth? 
Can brilliant explorations of 
material structures lead to the 
understanding of value and mean- 
ing? Philosophy, so long as it 
confines itself to an inductive 
treatment of objective facts, can 
lead to nothing except a static 
idealism—an abstraction—or to an 
equally irrational materialism 
(realisme). ` 

If we make our approach through 


mere principles of identity anth——_ . 


causality ( which is supremely the 
way of equatiogal science which 
has set the pace for modern philos- 
opby ), we end either in abstrac- 
tions or in contradictictions.* If we 
prefer pluralism and recognize the 
many, we find curselves in a world 





* Cf. Emile Meyerson, Identity and Realty, p. 252. 
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of interconnected formulae of the 
mathematics of space anc. time to 
which all. phenomena may be 
reduced. To make it still more 
real, however, we can even. ceifv 
space-time as capable of having an 
end.* In all these efforts of philos- 
ophers, absolutistic cr pluralistic, 
we behold a phantom structure, 
wherefrom life has fled and in 
which individual existence has no 
meaning. Rightly and trenchantly 
has it been expressed that these 
moderns who cater to absolutistic 
and pluralistic «fantasies are 
“unrealists,” irrational philos- 
ophers who, in ruling out the indi- 
vidual, rule out the supreme factor 
relevant to’their study. _ 

A geographical ` planning of 
interconnections in the internally 
distinguished Absolute of Bosan- 
quet, no less than Jeans’s specula- 
tive tabulation of physical and 
galactic myriads in infinite-finite 
space, or even the excellent 
researches in the configurative 
physical chemistry o= matter, only 
leads to abstract materialism. This 
is the natural. consummation of 
intellectual metaphysics. When 
Dr. Radhakrishnan summarises the 
results of the Western intellectual 
constructions and passes judgment, 
he is fully eware-of tke initial 
defect of all intellectual specula- 


_——#ion. Even he should agree that 


the much looked for and anxiously 
explored “triumph over scholas- 
ticism ” cannot take place unless 
and until there is an orientation 
of consciousness from its objective 
phase. 

Intellect, by promising objectiv- 


* Prof. S. Alexander, Space, Time dnd Deity. 
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ity to its metaphysical construc- 


‘sions, devoured everything by 


making them fictions. Matter es- 
caped through the meshes of the 
categorical constructions, and in- 
tellect despite its lameness tried to 
fashion a Hegelian movement in 
thought, to simulate the movement 
in life. Reality having refused to 
repeat the dialectic throbs of Hegel 
was felt to be something “more”. 
Hegel’s mezaphysics, even when 
modified by the Italians Croce and 
Gentile, refused to make the his- 
tory of the concrete and the partic- 
ular, and remained and remain 
but an intellectual construction—a 
scheme through which Reality 
ought to flow. Only reality over- 
flowed! Bradley was aware of 
the utter futility of intellectual 
schemes, and counselled a “more”. 
Thus the finest master of intellec- 
tual thought came out with a con- 
fession of his failure to plot out 
reality. Philosophy came to a halt 
—it had become impossible. 

Synchronous with this confes- 
sion, there was a revolt against all 
intellect. Constructions of: irra- 
tional systems became plentiful. 
Intuition, an old word, with suffi- 
ciently vague meaning, plastic and 
spiritual, was borrowed from the 
archives of ancient thinkers. This 
mystic and romantic word was 
a charm to conjure with. It must 
Endowed with 
superintellectual powers and “‘spir- 
itual energy,” it could do the work 
of intellect more wisely. It knew 
the “more,” it could construct the 
“more”. But ‘a new species of 
thinkers, psychologists, who had 
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entered laboratories to demon- 
strate the actions of the mind in 
an objective manner, protested. 
Man, they said, has not been under- 
stood. It may be that intellect has 
failed in its attempt to know. 
However, there is no need to bring 
. in a new entity till the least known 
entity has been completely demon- 
strated to be incapable of doing 
the work required of it. New non- 
laboratory methods are unscien- 
tific. “Let mystics come in when 
psychologists fail.” 

Vitalism, psycho-analysis, and 
creative evolutionism began inter- 
preting the world. They sketched 
the world of evolution. Intellect dis- 
sected experience and looked at it 
by arresting its movement or with- 
drawing it from its place in the 
process. The “‘more,” the X, was 
also here. The group spoke of it 
with awe and spiritual reverence. 
The whole make-up of man, his 
dreams, emotions, sensations, in- 
tellect, personality, all these were 
“explained” with the aid of intel- 
lectual instruments, now modified 
to suit the circumstances. But the 
theory of emergency in evolution 
rested entirely on objective experi- 
ence, covering innumerable cases 
within and without the laboratory, 
for objects now included the sub- 
jective, such as dreams and imagi- 
nations. All thought was focused 


on states of consciousness, and the . 


permanent behind the changing 
became a nullity. Whilst Hume 
said that the permanent behind 
the changing is a myth, Bergson 
expressed the same positively as 
“Spirit is Change,” recalling the 
great Heraclitean dictum. Thus to 


catch change with intellectual in- 
struments however modified is im- 
possible ; to snatch is-to distort, to 
‘make it unreal. One should live 
instead to understand, feel inter- 
nally and sympathetically and be 
holy. .Bergson more than anyone 
else challenged the intellect: All 
moderns are more or less followers 
of Bergson. To have shown not 
only that intellect cannot under- 
stand life, cannot represent it cor- 
rectly, but that it positively dis- 
torts reality, is his greatest con- 
tribution. He gave excellence to 
Life and redeemed it. 

Close on the heels of Bergson 
came the Modern Realists who 
hold that there must be some kind 
of real relation between change (or 
process) and Reality. The fea- 
tures of their thought in general 
are that this reality emerges con- 
stantly in and through change or 
process. For reality to be, it must 
be process; the values of reality 
can be and are exemplified only 
in its process, wherein each event 
is a unique and valuable feature of 
the Reality. In so far as an intel- 
lectual interpretation of individual 
events is concerned, they may be 
considered to be eternal forms, re- 
lations, or configurations. As to 
their being mental or material, 
they may be (Russell) neuter, a 


third type which like the hermapRt=— 


rodite may change its sex this 
way and that. Thus by accepting 
the emotional, imaginal and pro- 
cess character of reality, the re- 
alists gave back life to philosophy ; 
intellect was forced to accept an 
equal share, but not the whole 
share; and Bergson’s effort was 
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not wasted, thcugh not fulfilled. 

. Thus life was restored, but 
where was value? The dogmatic 
assertion of value of the Absolute 
was followed ky a more insistent 
dogmatism of the élan vital and the 
self-identical entities. * The indi- 
vidual Life has nowhere been inclu- 
ded in the survey ; rather it has 
been sacrificed. For that is Western 
philosophy. Philosophy’s invet- 
erate search for cosmic order has 
made it impossible for it to uphold 
the significance of each individual. 
And all philoscphical Religion is at 
bottom objectively bent, dependent 
upon the quantity of external 
experience. If philosophy experi- 
ences “religion,” the Nous, the 
“noumenal’’ consciousness, it is 
that awe and wonder which, un- 
doubtedly, as Rudolf Otto says, 
compose religious consciousness, 
but which, however, are not them- 
selves religion. 

There is an element in religion 
of which the psychological attempt 
can be least aware, the internal 
experience of an integral “more- 
ness” proceeding from the subject, 
not from the object. It is not an 
element of the experience of the 
weird expanse of the starry heav- 
ens, or even the frightening 
grandeur of its beanty. Jt is the 
inner experience of trte creative 


_— Flight, which, because it is inte- 


gral, is “more” than any state 
of experience subjective or objec- 
tive. Psychologica! laboratory 
methods may gain some knowl- 


; edge of the strange worlds of “be 


yond body” or death, and even 
know and experiment upon the 
powers of the mind, but can never 
xnow this through objective search 
in test tubes and galvanometers. 

All modern philosophy is mate- 
rialism in a sense. It seeks the 
knowledge of extension and rela- 
tionship with the many; it seeks an 
order, not value, whatever be the 
value of the experience oi order. 
Value is of the individual and 
proceeds from the subject, a self, 
not a series of states.’ Religion is 
truly of the individual. lt seeks 
the value of the individual. Its 
knowledge is truly of the self. Nor 
should the self be considered to be 
anything which may be seen by 
the eye, heard by the ear; from it 
everything proceeds. The rest are 
merely series of states. 

Idealism is right when it strives 
to know the order through the sub- 
jective consciousness, but the sub- 
ject of idealism unfortunately is 
James’s superficial continuity of 
consciousness or Hume’s isolated 
states, suffused with feeling. Indian 
idealism, on the other hand, dared 
to go behind the states of consci- 
ousness and instead of viewing 
the states as objective effects, knew 
them as subjective configurations 
of the self behind. Hence all 
Western idealism ends in scepti- 
cism and materialism (abstrac- 
tionism), whilst Indian idealism 
triumphs over materialism and 
ends in religion which discovers the 
value and meaning of the indivi- 

e . 
dual. 
K. C. VARADACHARI 
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THE UNDISCOVERED BOURNE* 
[E. F. Benson has ranked for many yas ‘asa novelist of distinction. 


He comes of a family noted for its lizerary ability. 


It is taken for granted, for which there is no warrant, that at the dawn of 
civilization humanity was composed of savages. A careful ‘comparative study 
of the earliest texts, e. g., the Vedas of India, the Papyri of Egypt, etc., reveal 
that the ancients did possess knowledge now lost to us. Among other things 
they knew the nature of man psychicai and spiritual as well as physical, and the 
state of his various constituents after the death of the body. As Mr. Benson 
points out, in this book we have facts of the experiences of ics sincere author 
which we can accept, but where are the explanations which satisfy? We say, 
search the Wisdom of the Ancients.—Eps. ] 


Mrs. de Crespigny’s book deser- 
ves to be read with the respect we 
must always accord to the work of 
an author, whether or no we agree 
with his conclusions; who writes 
of his subject with such sincerity 
and conviction. It takes the form 
of a psychical autobiography, and 
its general scope is to relate how 
from being a complete sceptic she 
became, owing to certain experi- 
ences here set forth, a whole-heart- 
ed believer in spiritualism. Mrs. 
de Crespigny defines spiritualism 
as having for its main aim the proof 
that the human spirit survives the 
death of the body, retains its indi- 
viduality and the consciousness of 
its life on earth, and, by means of 
“mediums,” can communicate with 
friends and relations, thus testify- 
ing to its continued existence. To 


most of us, perhaps because we, 


have not sufficient knowledge of 
the subject, these communications 


do not seem to have as yet estab- . 


lished definite proof, but any 
open-minded person must read 


such manifestations as are here 
related with intense interest. 

The subject is of enormous signif- 
icance. If it can be proved that 
the human spirit after death passes 
on to a new phase of individual 
existence, with the same certainty 
as we can prove that water, when 
subjected to a fixed degree of cold, 
becomes ice, it may safely be said 
that no scientific discovery of any 
age approaches this in importance; 
the sting of death would vanish, 
and the miseries and raptures of 
our brief human life on earth, 
apparently distributed with so 
fortuitous a hand, would seem of 
small account. But, in order to be 
certain that these communications 
actually,come.from the other side 
of the grave, we must rule out all 
instances in which natural laws er 
a reasonable extension of them 
could provide an explanation. If, 
for example, a medium tells’ a 
sitter facts concerning the dead 
which are already known to him, 
this cannot be taken as evidential, 
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for telepathy, our knowledge of 
which is still in its infancy, might 
conceivably eccount for such a 
communication. Ido not see how 
it would cover all the experiences 
which Mrs. de Crespigny relates, 
and these are of extrefne interest 
to everybody. _ 

` Mrs. de Cresvigny’s theories to 
accoynt for some of these super- 
normal phenomena are not so 
convincing as her statement of 
them. She gives us a very remark- 
able story of a poltergeist (that 
“ intelligence ” which throws furni- 


ture about in a baffling but idiotic © 


manner) which she personally 
experienced. But when she tells 
us that “Feda,” Mrs. Leonard’s 
control, informed her that all 
physical phenomena af the sort are 
produced from the other side “by 
what you would call navvies,” who 
sometimes go out on strike (in 
which case there are no manifes- 
tations at séances), we feel un- 
convinced. Again, she admits that 
a medium in trance may hold 
forth in a verv boring and platitud- 
inous manner. but her explanation 
that such an address “appears to 
be the tiresome self-explcitation 
of some sel-centred would-be 
orator in the other world. who, 
failing to induce anyone fo listen 
to him in that sphere, dumps his 
pious platitudes and tedicus exhor- 
tations on long-suffering audiences 
in this,” is unsupported 
assumption. Sometimes we find 
ourselves in rank disagreement 
with her. Certain people, she tells 
us, claim to have had direct commu- 
nication with Christ kimself. This 
she says is impossible “for' the 
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rate and power of the attendant 
vibrations would be absolutely 
disintegrating to any physical body 
on so low a level as the earth”. 
But how can this be ? When Christ 
was incarnate on the earth He did 
not disintegrate those with whom 
He associated. He bade them take’ 
His yoke upon them, and He healed 
the sick. . .. Again she accounts for 
the curious fact that a very large 
percentage of well-known mediums 
are women by suggesting that 
Adam being formed out of the 
dust, according to one version of 
the creation of man in Genesis, 
was “ matter without modification,” 
and did not afford a suitable 
medium for the functioning of 
spirit. That is hardly satisfactory, 
and becomes even less so when she 
adds “in terms of to-day,” that 
“the gaps between the wave- 
lengths were too wide to make any 
Iorm of synchronization possible 
between spirit in its higher forms 
and matter”. 

‘But when Mrs. de Crespigny 
comes to her experiences, we listen, 
we read entranced. Outstanding 
among them is one concerning a 
“fire medium,” Mrs. Annie Hunter, 
who, when under the ‘control of 
an ancient fire-worshipper, could 
handle with impunity live coals 
or other incandescent matter. 
On this occasion a log was put on 


the fire, and turned about till all the 


surface was burning embers. Mrs. 
Hurter then went into trance and 


„took this log from the fire and 
passed it from one hand to the 


other. The log was then re-heated 
several times and, at the medium’s 
invitation, Mrs, de Crespigny picked 
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it up in her bare hand and carried 
it about till her hand should have 
been burned to the bone, but 
remained unsinged and unreddened. 
All this passed in broad daylight, 
and three witnesses testified to the 
literal truth of it Whether Mrs. 
de Crespigny is right in attributing 
her immunity from burning to the 
function of an “etheric sheath” 
that protected her hand is almost 
beside the point. The phenomenon 
was well-supported by recorded 
evidence, and the only conclusion 
is that some law, unknown to us, 
intervened. 

“Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for,” and no excursion into 
uncharted realms, whether phys- 
ical or psychical can progress a 
single step without it. It is for 
this reason that Mrs. de Crespigny’s 
book is valuable, for it is the 
psychical history of one who con- 
tinually pushed forward in the sure 
expectation of finding. Quite early 
in the history of civilization man 
conceived the notion of the survival 
of the spirit after death, but this 
appears to be not so much a venture 
of faith as his inability to conceive 


of annihilation. Centuries later, 
Socrates, one of the most enlight- 
ened of philosophical speculators, 
*discoursing to his disciples an hour 
or two before, at sunset, the execu- 
tioner brought him the lethal 
draught, spoke of conscious survival 
as being about an even chance, Per- 
haps he would go through death into 
life, perhaps an eternal and dream- ' 
less sleep awaited him. Others, 
like Saul, consulting the witch of 
Endor, thought that spells could 
raise the dead. Since then science 
has made huge inroads into the 
domain of superstition: witchcraft 
has paled before the sunrise of fresh 
discoveries of natural law; but, as 
far as science is concerned, the con- 
undrum concerning a future life still 
broods, like pavilions of dark water, 
over the coasts of the unknown. 
It is into these darknesses that 
pioneers like Mrs. de Crespigny are 
penetrating. Mirages and plausible 
spectres, not very strictly investi- 
gated, may perhaps seem more real 
than they are, and faith is the only 
lantern, shining like a lighthouse 
over perilous seas. 


E. F. BENSON 


In his paper before the International Philosophical Congress on “Contacts 


and Conflicts of Eastern and wee Philosophies” 


says :— 


Professor G. P. Conger 


“In the West we now have vigorous psychologies which bring incisive 


critiques of mysticism, which have little or no confidence in intuitionism, and 
which, although compelled to acknowledge the uniqueness of mind, do not re- 
cognize its priority or supremacy. Studies th logic indicate the aptness of mind, 
but not its ubiquity. Epistemological discussions about mind and the world are 
inconclusive, and perhaps gain nothing which is not tacitly assumed at the out- 
set. The result is that while the assumption of a Cosmic Mind may still be made, 
the difficulties appear from the Western side more and more formidable.” 
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MYSTICISM: NATURAL VERSUS SPIRITUAL 


[ These two contributions treat of the problem of natural and spiritual 
mysticism about which Mr. D. L. Murray wrote in our pages for August 1932. 
The first is from the pen of a Westerner, Mr. J. S, Collis; the second from that 
of an Indian, Mr. Saroj Kamar Das. Both articles are based on the views pro- 
pounded by Mr. Hugh l'A. Fausset—Eps. ] 


J. WORDSWORTHIAN PANTHEISM 


The work of Mr. Hugh PA. 
Fausset has always been impor- 
tant, and becomes increasingly 
more so. His work is mcdern and 
does not belong either to pre- War 
Utopianism or to post-War despair. 
He is one of the very few who see 
in the War something not enly 
terrible but hopeful—a climax of 
selfishness, -an explosion of indi- 
vidualism, clearing the way for a 
more selfless era. 
literary criticism is nothing less 
than religion, philosophy and psy- 
chology drawn together dynami- 
cally. Unless literary criticism aims 
atthat, it is not very important. 
But few critics are capable of the 
task; Middleton Murry was capable 
of it but has given it up; 30 Fausset 
has the field very nearly to himself. 
He gives his undivid2d attention 
to the science of growth. His 
work fulfils the hope put forward 
by General Smuts in his Holism 
and Evolution that a New Biography 
would appear and deal with the 
achievement of Personality and 
the making of the Soul. This has 
always, been Fausset’s aim. The 
development, tke discord, the innér 


drama of a Tolstoy, a Co-eridge, a 7 


Keats has always been his theme. 
In The Proving of Psyche he gather- 
ed together his view in the form of 
an attack on Humanism, in which 


In his hands ' 


he insisted all the time that the 
religious life is an art and cannot 
submit itself to humanists like Pro- 
fessor Babbitt in America—or, he 
might have added, like Gandhi in 
India. Only those who are unfamil.- 
iar with moralists and humanists 
will fail to realise that this means 
arelentless fight against dualism 
and an incessant championing of 
monism. Nor is that all; it means 
holding up Imagination as the 
faculty of apprehension that points 
to the best method of advance.. 


In The Lost Leader Mr. Faus- 
set addresses himself to the same 
problems with even greater skill 
than before. This book of his is 
remarkable; it has so very much 
in it that I must confine myself 
severely within the limits of its 
essential theme. The tragedy of 
Wordsworth, according to Mr. 
Fausset and to all who regard his 
life as a tragedy, is that not only 
did he not grow forward, he 
degenerated. And if we hold that 
there is nothing in life more 
precious than growth we must 
consider the. life of Wordsworth 
tragic indeed. 

We have no record of a happier 
“childhood and adolescence having 
been spent on earth. It was 
perfect—he kad perfect parents, a 
perfect’schocling, a perfect sister, 
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a perfect brother, and perfect 
environment. These fantastically 
marvellous gifts were given to a 
boy fantastically suited to receive 
them. There never was such a 
. boy! A few readings of the Prelude 
convinces one that here in West- 
moreland something unique had 
occurred. Here, in this place, 
amongst these mountains, a perfect 
human being roamed for many 
years: a child, a boy, a youth, a 
young man at one with himself, at 
one with Nature. There are no 
words strong enough to convey 
such unity. He was as much a piece 
of Nature, as innocent and undivid- 
ed as a daffodil or a deer. But he 
was much more than an animal: 
he was conscious of his joy in 
nature; his ecstatic touch with 
life solved all problems for him— 
neither death, nor deity, nor evil 
perturbed him in the least. 

Life has a way of exacting 
payment for too much happiness 
as often as in rewarding too much 
suffering. While reading The 
_ Prelude we feel that Wordsworth 
later will have to pay-for such a 
childhood—the transition into man- 
hood will be more difficult for him 
than for any other. And pay he 
did. He failed to make the transition 
successfully from his instinctive faith 
in Nature to the conscious faith in 
which the intellect plays so great a 
part. His destiny as a human being 
forced him into intellectuality—he 
couldn’t help it—but he was nct 
favoured by the gods in the second. 
stage. He was too strong intui- 
tively for his inferior intellect. He 
never used his mind to advantage. 
Mr. Fausset states that so tremen- 
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dous was his youthful joy among 
the hills that “he could hardly 
credit nature with destructive 
‘force’. And the author draws 
attention to a passage when the 
poet speaks of the Cross at La 
Grande Chartreuse which “The 
storm full surely reverenced”, The 
passage is quoted to exemplify 
“the credulity in his worship of 
Nature for which he was to pay 
bitterly enough”. We cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Fausset is here 
stretching a point too far—Words- 
worth could not have been blind 
to the destructive forces of nature. 
Nevertheless the essential fact 
about him is that he did. not 
succeed in erecting a ‘satisfactory 
philosophy based on his gigantic 
intuitive joys. He was at the mercy 
of sensation. 

At the mercy of sensation. It is 
necessary to be sure of our ground 
here—at any rate, honest and sin- 
cere. The Editors of this Periodi- 
cal, commenting in October 1932 
on an article by Mr. Fausset on 
Wordsworth, wrote :— 

Not only excuses are made but 
explanations are offered justifying the 
sense-indulgence and even sense-orgies 
of creative artists—a view not accept- 
able to Yoga-Vidya or Occultism. 
` I ameanxious not to evade the 
issue here. It seems to me a 
question of avoiding extremities. 
We must havesensation. Wemust 
start with sensgtion. Because we 
must start with experience. The 
opening words of Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason provide the formu- 
lation which many of us must find 
corresponds exactly with our own 
and only method of advance. 
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That all our knowledge begins with 
experience tiere can be no doubt. 
For how is it possible that the faculty 
of cognition siou.d be awakened into 
exercise otherwise than by means of 

objects which affect our senses ? > 


Then he adds :— - > 


But; thougt all our kncwledge begins 
with experience, it by no means follows 
that al] arises out of experience. 

I perceive an object of Nature 
and experience a feeling of joy: 
this experience anc intuition, 
creatively understood, can lead me 
ultimately tc the grace of vision. 
If itis not creatively understood, 
it will not lead me anywhere. 


What is got out of the experience’ 


depends upen Imagiration, upon 
“Reason in her mest exalted 
_mood”. ButIdo not see how we 
can get on without sensation. 
Wordsworth had overwhelming 
intuitions of the numinous. But 
he was incapable of erecting a 
philosophy of living out of his ex- 
perience. In consequence he was 
always at the mercy of his sen- 
sations; and his sensations were 
literally at the mercy of his geo- 
graphical position. So long as he 
was in a place where Nature smiled 
on him, all was well; but when 
he was somewhere where Nature 
did not inspire him, he was terri- 
fied, feeling, J kave lost my faith. 
Ms. Aldous Euxley has written an 
egsay suggesting that had Words- 
worth visited tne indian Tropics 
his* enraptured view of Nature 
would have been undermined, apd 
he would have b2en overcome with 
horror instead of joy. This is no 
doubt true, fcr be had only to go 
as far as Germany in the cold 
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winter to be utterly cast down. 
Mr. Fausset makes it abundantly 
clear that his pantheism was not a 
thorough pantheism, for he never 
learnt to accept life in its fullness, 
ror suffering, nor death. His was 
rot areal mysticism nor a real pan- 
theism but was simply “love of 
nature” when nature was easy to 
love. But to suggest, as Huxley 
does, that a true mystic and pan- 
taeist is in any more danger of 
losing his vision in a jungle: than 
in a bluebell wood in England, is 
absurd. The difference between 
those two places is one of degree 
only. In both there is beauty, in 
both struggle, suffering and death. 
In both the pantheist must accept 
the at first, frightful thought that 
God exists by a process of eating 
Himself. And in both there is 
really only one solution: to accept 
the scene with vision and in humil- 
ity and without personal anxiety. 
To find an expression of such 
acceptance we turn immediately 
to Emerson who, echoing the 
Bhagavad-Gita, cried :— 
If the red slayer thinks he alays, 
And if the slain thinks he is slain, 


They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 


The weakness of Wordsworth’s 
pantheism and of much Western 
pantheism is that it is sentimental 
and sensational and not thorough. 
Jt is superficial because Nature in 
the West is superficially more 
attractive. It is in the East, in the 


.Tropics, that we find the pro- 
“foundest expressions of pantheism 


which teach, logically and scientif- 
ically, a philosophy of life in 
which the individual's task is- to 
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identify himself with the cosmic 
growth. The theme, fully sustain- 
ed, of Mr. Fausset’s significant 
book is to show how Wordsworth 
in not knowing how to identify him- 
self with the cosmic growth after 
his maturity, on longer felt at 
home in the universe, and looked 
towards other worlds and a trans- 
cendent God. He shows how 
Wordsworth wanted to take the 
adventure of Love but was held 
back by his prudence, his anxiety, 
his egoism, his stubbornness, and 
his pride. He believed in Love as 
the key, but he was cut off from 
understanding the ultimate fashion 
` of Love. 

Wordsworth is one of our 
greatest champions of Imagination, 
of “Reason in her most exalted 
mood,” of Intellectual Love rising 
from Intuition. He speaks of “the 
deep lesson of Love ” which he, 


Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receive. 


And of the days gone by he 
cries :— 

O then how beautiful, how bright, appeared 

The written promise ! 

But we have to ask, how was it 
that the lesson of love did so little 
for him when he needed it most, 
how came it that he was for ever 
intent upon recapturing that sense 
of miraculous promise, and wrote 
his best work out of the agony of 
what he had lost? Mr. Fausset. 
replies that he was poisoned by 
prudence and by fear. He points 


out the stultifying evasion in his . 


Principle of Love. It was far too 
safe a love. You are to love, he 
says, in The Excursion, such objects 
as excite 


Nexmorbid passions, no disquietude, 

No vengeance, and no hatred. 

There lies the essential weakness - 

*of Wordsworth—the incomplete- 
ness.of his love and the incom- 
pleteness of his thcught. Just as 
he was at the mercy of his geo- 
graphical situation, likewise he dar- 
ed not contemplate any objects that 
he might not instinctively like. But 
real love is infinitely more com- 
plete and leads to a complete 
philosophy. It endureth all things, 
it suffereth all things, and is still 
kind. And more, it sees Beauty 
where few see her ; vzhere, perhaps, 
none else can see her. But the ex- 
ercise of that love calls for an 
acceptance of life and for a renun- 
ciation of selfish anxiety. 

Mr. Fausset makes it plain that 
prudence, fear, pride, and self-re- 
gard undermined Wordsworth’s im- 
agination and love. At one time he 
had faith in Nature, he had faith in 
the perfectibility of Man, and faith 
in himself. But because he did not 
creatively and courageously face 
and understand his faithful intu- 
itions and grew to be afraid of his 
self-abandonment, Lize in the end 
abandoned him and he lost all that 
he had hoped to save. From the 
marvellous youth who received 
overwhelming intimations of the 
numinous,of the divine, of the self- 
sufficing, utterly unintelligible but 
obviously trustworthy universe, to 
the man who complained throygh 
the mouth of the Solitary that he 
could find no assurance whatsoever 
in Nature ; from the idealist who 
assisted at the French Revolution 
to the conservative who urged war 
and slaughter against France—. 
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there is the most extraordinary 
division. 

Wordsworth has given us what 
are probably the most gorgeous* 
expressions of pantheism in the 
literature cf the world. -It takes 
away something of thé force of 
Mr. Fausset’s volume when we 
fully realise that these expres- 
sions. were due vto the poet’s 
inability to make the best cf his 
experience. We are glad he was 
thus foolis1 and thus frustrated 
and thus destined; and in so far 
as the autkor laments over a lost 
leader he misses a final profundity. 
But his bock has a deeper claim to 
our attention. He rightly sees in 
Wordsworth a severe symbol of 
the pilgrimage of the human race. 
We are now far enough cn in 
history to cee that thaz pilgrimage 


should be from primitive consci- 
ousness when men lived in a state 
of unconscious animism, to the 
inbreak of the intellect when 
individuality, selfishness, dualism 
and discord finally lead to a third 
stage when men shall live in a 
state of. conscious monism, and 
the purged intellect shall be pre- 
sided over by Imagination. Words- 
worth illustrates the first stage 
with amazing fidelity, end his Fall 
into the second stage, from which 
he did not emerge; is equally strik- 
ing. He teaches us by his own 
burning example what not to do in 
order to reach the third stage. 
And what, according to Mr. Faus- 
set, should be done, the affirmative 
spirit required for making towards 
that third stage, is tke theme of 
his remarkable study. 

J. S. COLLIS 


— er 


Il—A PILGRIM OF THE MYSTIC WAY 


If the universe is, in the ultimate 
analysis, “the vale of soul- 
making,” Huzh T’Anson Fausset 
is undoubtedly a mystic in the 
making—a prophet cf the New 
Humanism. Apart from the autobio- 
graphical interest of his search 
“for a true religion of thesSpirit,”’ 
recorded in A Modern Prelude, 
hi$ commentary on his personal 
experience has a uriversality of 
appeal. s 

Althouga all mystics speak the 
same languags, their eccents differ. 
The mystic way is not a standard- 
ised ‘one suitable for all alike— 
the s#dhara of every mystic having 
an individuality all jts own. 


Indeed, this is just the point in 
human nature where individualism 
is at its strongest and deserves to 
be cherished as a priceless legacy. 
Hence it is altogether futile to 
search for a common measure of 
mystic disciplines (s#dhan@), when 
there is no common measure of 
minds. As a matter of fact the 
mystics themselves have no precon- . 
ception of the way that is pursued 
by them: they are truly people 
that live forwards but understand 
backwards. Under the controlling 
lead of Spirit—the Atman—of a 
fullness lying within, the mystics 
carve out their respective pathways 
to the blessed goal of mystical] 


i 
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illumination That being the case, 
it is unnecessary to enquire whether 
Mr. Fausset’s “progress through 


concentration within. This is aston- 
ishingly similar to the literal as 
well as symbolic meaning of avritta- 


the conflicts and disillusionments *chakshuh or “ closed eyes” that we 


of egoism towards the unity of a 
real self-hood” fits in with the 
traditional stratification of the- 
mystical Life into the Purgative, 
the Iluminative, and the Unitive © 
stage. 

Perhaps no word in the whole 
range of English literature has 
been: more grossly abused than 
“mysticism”. But this degradation 
surely belies the original purity 
and sanctity associated with the 


etymological meaning of the word. 


Without trying to trace its 
antiquity, all that we may conven- 
iently note here is that it had 
already acquired currency among 
the Greeks, specially in connection 
with the Dionysian and Eleusinian 
Mysteries, when it was taken over 
and popularised by the Neo- 
Platonists. The name ‘“ Mystés”’ 
applied to “one initiated” or a 
priest of secret rites of divine 
worship. We can usefully compare 
the Sanskrit word “Upanishad,” 
which, as derived from the stem 
“sad” ( =to sit ) with the prefixes 
of “ Upa” and “Ni,” means etymo- 
logically “that which is imparted 
to the (initiated ) disciple when he 


. Sits close to his preceptor”—hence, 


“a secret doctrine or mystery,” 
Para Vidyt or Esoteric Wisdom., 
The word mystérion in Greek is, 
again, cognate with muein, mean- 
ing “closing of lips or eyes’—. 
perhaps as being symbolic and ` 
suggestive of withdrawal of the 
senses from their natural outgoing 
activity in the world and their 


have .in the opening verse of the 
second chapter. of the Katha 
Upanishad. `. ` 

With the derivative meaning of 
the word a8 a lever to raise it from 
its degrading associations, it is not 


‘difficult to differentiate it clearly 


from its past as well as present-day 
aberrations. In the first place, the 
association of mysticism with the 
acquisition of certain occult powers 
has been construed, from the 
staridpoint of spiritual realisation, 
whether in the East or in the West, 
as the betrayal of the spiritual 
task. Secondly, mystical experien- 
ces are not to be indiscriminately 
classed with “pathological” phe- 
nomena and thus explained away 
merely as cases of auto-suggestion 
or self-hypnotization. Things may 
not after all be what they seem, 
and in fact may differ from what 
they seem by the whole diameter 
of being. Finally, in view of the 
eroto-mania which has seized the 
modern psycho-analysts in their 
typical attempt to account for “the 
whole choir of heaven and the 
entire furniture of earth” as cases 
of Freudian “complex,” it is of 
extreme urgency and importance, 
in the interest of scientific stutly 
itself, to stand up in “defence of 
a philosophic dobt” which stoutly 
refuses to cater to a popular craze 
or, pay homage to the “Idols 
of the Market-place’. Such an 
attitude of suspense of judgment 
is the more necessary as one is 
confronted with the task of inter- 
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preting mystical experiences, 

Mysticism is not a creed, doc- 
trine or dogma. but is an art—the 
almost “lost art of worship”.* 
Hence its value is largely, if not 
wholly, practical. Indeed, Mysti- 
cism is religicn in ‘its "most con- 
centrated and exclusive form: it is 
religion viewed from within. With 
a truly prophetic insizht Mr. Faus- 
set announces his solution of the 
“Modern Dilemma”: “What, there- 
fore, we need to-day most is to 
cultivate a true inwardness,” (The 
Modern Dilemma, p. 16} And from 
“the sustained depta of his self- 
knowledge ”—for “zll true knowl- 
edge is necessarily self-knowledge” 
( Ibid., p. 18)—will yet emerge for 
the modern man “ the true religion 
of the Spirit”. 

On this track of endless pilgrim- 
age The Modern Dilemma serves 
as the conning-tower from the top 
of which Mr. Fausset commands a 
full survey of the situation that 
confronts the modern man. His 
reading of it is as accurate as it is 
appalling: we are in the tentacled 
grip of a steadily increasing me- 
chanisation of life and its values. 

Standardization, with its levelling 
effects, is 2verywhere apparent, so 
that not only motor cars and objects 
of use are assuming 2 uniform appear- 
ance, but human being are more and 
more conforming to type, which may 
bee physically and mentally efficient, 
hut which lacks individual expressive- 
ness or soul. ( Jbid., pp. 2-3) 

This has for’ its necessary 
counterpart a morbid “indiyid- 
ualism,” which has been taught 
to seize individuality on the wrong 
side—as a “finished and finite clod 
untroubled by a spark ” of ideality. 
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It is no wonder that this super- 
stitious idolatry of personality has 
led to a “self-assertion” which 
“is not only being generally 
practised, but is being preached as 
a gospel” (p.3). In this respect 
the original sin lies with the 
Renaissance, “the index of the 
modern Western World. For it is 
from the Renaissance that we may 
date the pronounced emergence of 
critical and self-conscious individ- 
ualism ” (p. 5). 

The canker that is eating into 
the very vitals of modern life is, as 
Mr. Fausset correctly diagnoses, 
the direct legacy of the Renaissance 
mentality that liberated and made 
an apotheosis of the intellectual 
impulse. To quote his very words 
on the point :— 

Knowledge pursued as an end in 
itself, instecd of as a means to self- 
knowledge and the good life, and the 
brain exercised as an end im itself 
instead of as the means to an enriched 
and heightened consciousness, have not 
only disturbed throughout the world 
the whole order of human mentality, 
but impoverished or even paralysed 
the soul. And by the soul I mean that 
organic singleness of being, that cre- 
ative core in which all the faculties of 
an individual should be centred, 
through which he acts in accord with 
the universal principle of life, and 
without which no one can be an indi- 
vidual in a really vital and inevitable 
sense. (po. 46-47) 

This “creative wholeness of 
“being,” represents 
a true reconciliction of heart and 

_ head in imaginative understanding, a 
s true at-one-ment with the spiritual 
source ard reality of all being, by 
virtue of which all nature is perceived 
as supernatural and the life of a flower 
is in its degree as beautiful and inevi- 
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table a mystery as the life of Jesus. 
( pp. 26-27 ) 


Mr. Fausset is convinced that 
the only way “to save the soul 
from mechanization” is “to 
subordinate both our rationalism 
and our ethics to esthetic imagina- 
tion” (ibid., p.76). He has 
definitely rescued “ imagination” 
from its position of obscurity, and 
invested it with a constitutive 
validity and importance. It means 
for him “a shaping spirit, which 
does not argue or analyse, but 
which disinterestedly creates what 
it perceives, and perceives what it 
creates ” (p. 56) ; and like Keats, 
he closes this trend of reflection on 
the sublime note: “What the 
Imagination seizes as Beauty must 
be Truth. ” (p. 81) 


The’ “dominion of the Under- 
standing ” as divorced from Imagi- 
nation has been the prolific source 
of all the distempers that the 
modern civilization is suffering 
from. To recover the creative 
integrity of our personal life from 
the domination of a divided consci- 
ousness—that has been the chief 
preoccupation of Mr. Fausset’s 
writings. In The Lost Leader: A 
Study of Wordsworth, he endeav- 
. ours to substantiate his main 
thesis with special reference to 
Wordsworth’s mind and art. Mr. 
Fausset lays down that to discover 


how the rational and the instinc- 
tive may be creatively harmonised is 
... the most fundamental problem 
which faces us today. And since theg 
cardinal importance of Wordsworth is 
that he tried and failed to solve this 
problem as a man, although he came 
near solving it in moments of divin- 
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ation as a Doet, he has, I believe, a very 
vital meaning for us tc-day. (p. 11) 


Wordsworth has a special appeal 
efor him inasmuch as Mr. Fausset 
thinks that “No one shows more 
clearly than Wordsworth that the 
problem of reconciling the spiritual 
and the natural man is ultimately 
a problem of achieving a true 
individuality.” (loc. cit.) 

The same theme comes in for a 
negative justification in Tolstoy: 
The Inner Drama. Tolstoy in- 
terests him particularly because— 
he served humanity more notably 
as an indicter of a false civilisation 
than as the prophet of a true one, as 
the champion of a moral conception of 
human life than as the discoverer of a 
really creative morality. (p. 8) 


But Mr. Fausset is convinced— 


that Tolstoy erred in his moral judg- 
ment only in so far as he was unable 
to realize that identity ‘of moral and 
esthetic values in which art and life 
may ultimately become one. (p. 8) 
We may observe in the growth of 
individuals and to a less degree in that 
of peoples three stages of Conscious- 
ness; the first primitive or animal, in 
which the self is still undifferentiated ; 
the second self-conscious, in which the 
critical intelligence hzs separated 
itself from instinct; the third ideally 
human, in which intelligence is again 
reconciled with instinct as in the first 
stage but without a sacrifice of the 
individugl cong¢iousness achieved at 
the cost of dislocation in the second. 
(p.15) S 
As against the aberrations of the 
sentimental cry of a “return to 
nature” or a “Renaissance of: in- 
stinct,” Mr. Fausset lays a justi- 
fied emphasis on the point that “to 
sanctify the instinctive is as great 
anerror as to sanctify the rational. 
The savage may be more natural, 
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may be more virtuous than the 
pseudo-civilised man, but he is 
further removed from the possibil- 
ities of a completely realized. 
humanity” {p. 20). Although Tol- 
stoy “erred in trying to divorce 
the spiritua. from the physical, he 
thereby did a better service to 
mankind than by sentimentalizing 
animalism and calling it love, and 
sentimenta‘izing naturalism and 
calling it mysticism” (p. 24). For- 
tunately, however, “all his life he 
refused to conclude a sentimental 
peace betweer. the two forces of 
his nature” without pretending 
“to reconcile them emotionally” 
(p. 25). 

The dualistic or divided con- 
sciousness, then, hes served only 
to intensify our miseries; and the 
way to recemption lies in the dis- 
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covery of the plane of the Spirit 
above and beyond the plane of the 
Mind. The Proving of Psyche gives 
the redemptive warning that “the 
Western world has reached a point 
in its history when creative imagi- 
nation is more necessary to its 
salvation than a critical ethic” 
(p. 192). The modern problem is 
one of “creative co-ordination,” 
demanding “the concentration 
necessary to true inwardness” 
(p. 144). Quoting with approval 
from Mr. Middleton Murry, he 
concludes :— 

What we have to co is to regain the 
spontaneity of the animal or the child, 
anc sacrifice nothing of our human 
faculties. This can be done. This is 
the eternal re-birth which is the secret 
of true mysticism and of the teaching 
of Jesus himself. It and nothing else 
is the “mystery of the Kingdom of God”. 


SAROJ KUMAR DAS 


— 


Manifesto : The Bock of the F. P. S. I. 
Ed. By C. E. M. Joap. (Allen and 
Unwin Ltd, London.) ` 
. Mr. Joad apprehends that our civili- 
sation is clisintegratng and drifting 
towards destruction, and mankind 
seems to ke incapable oi averting the 
disaster. There are, however, some who 
do not despair of the Commorwealth, 
and believe that “reason still counts in 
human affaire”. They are determined 
to “fight the sombre de&tiny that hangs 
over humanity”. The present volume 
is the objective embodiment of their 
hppes and beliefs. Though ad- 
dressed td readers in Great Britain, 
the.ework has a wider appeal. Itis at 
once a ceclaration of faith, a pro- 


gramme of action, and an appeal tothe - 


scattered. forces of world construction 
to close tp their ranks and march in 
the common cause af humanity, 


The basis of the “Federation of 


Progressive Societies and Individuals,” 
which the volume expounds, is compre- 
hensive ; in addition to the primary pro- 
gramme of world reorganisation, it in- 
cludes a number of subsidiary reforms. i 
Taus, it is contended that “in the 
sexual sphere the communal effort 

. [should be] confined . . . to the 
negative task of removing tyrannical 
coercions and destructive restrictions” 
based on “guess work, illusion, or 
superstition”. The reform of Criminal 
Law should include the separation of 
the trial from the sentence :— 


The task of allotting sentences should be 
entrusted to some persons selected for their 
experience of private fe and administration, 
and their knowlecge af the prison population, 
cf sccial conditions, and of the causes of 
saime. 


The State should be secularised not 
only to secure “for the individual the 
most complete freedom of conduct and 
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self-expression that is consistent with 
the common welfare,” but also because 
it will “render possible a wholesale 
recasting of our legal system on a utli- 
tarian basis”. Town and country. plan- 
ning is advocated to embody “some 
graciousness in life’s physical pattern”. 


The programme of subsidiary re- 
forms will both command assent and 
rouse violent disagreement, but it does 
not stir the imagination as is the case 
with the proposals for the reconstruc- 
tion of the economic and political 
framework of society. Economic re- 
_ organisation must seek to realise “the 
ideal economic condition, . . . in which 
every factor of production is most 
effectively employed to give the max- 
imum human satisfaction in the supply 
of goods and service with the minimum 
demand upon the leisure of people”. This 
can only be achieved by planning, but 
planning will have to be on a national 
basis, though the national Plan should 
be so framed “as to harmonise with 
an international system in which chaos 
of competition will give place.to order- 
ed economic co-operation between the 
peoples of the world”. 


International Co-operation, economic 
and political, is opposed by the glaring 
anachronism of the sovereign National 
State. Nations speak the language of 
Disarmament but tread the path of 
militarism.’ They “are like a lunatic 
family whose members starve them- 
selves to fill their cellars with dyna- 
mite” But the madness will pass, and 

“presently, if not soon, the world Com- 
monwealth will be founded sufficiently 


securely to ensure that wars between. 


the nations of to-day are ruled out”. 
How this is to be achieved is explain-' 


= 
pe 
e 
a 


ed in some detail, but “our business 
now is to concentrate effort on secur- 
ing for the first time a World Disarma- 
ment Treaty in which the armaments 


*of the World will be recognised as the 
- world’s concern”. 


“The real obstacles are in men’s 
minds,” and the will to organise for 
peace, the will to cooperate for.com- 
mon welfare, is lacking. “At present 
the majority of human beings are 
mental cripples whose judgment and 
will have been distorted,” among other 
causes, “by faulty education”. Accord- 
ingly the problems of Education are 
reviewed rapidly, and. education is 
visualised against a background of 
world Citizenship. “ Education should 
turn every boy and girl in the world 
not only into a complete individual per- 
sonality but also a good citizen of the 
World.” The individual should be 
freed from clerical and militarist in- 
fluences, and enabled “to play his part 
in the- age-long adventure of humanity 

. to subordinate all lesser senti 
ments’ to the supreme sentiment of 
loyalty to the enterprise of the human 
species”. 


The volume is illumined, in Morley’s 
noble phrase, by “the lamp of devotion . 
to Reason,” and it closes appropriately 
with an adjuration to the individual to 
fight against “the internal oppressors 
that enslave’ tke human mind.” The 
control of the conscious pérsonality 
over the other elements in our mental 
life-needs to be strengthened, so that 
the problems of life can be dealt with 


‘ by reason and discrimination. In the 


battle of Kurukshetra that goes on in 
every human soul, the gospel of the 


- Gita must triumph before the new era 


dawns on the world. 
N. S. SUBBA Rao 
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A Search in Secret India. By 
PAUL ` BRUNTON, with a Foreword 
by Sir Francis Younghusbard. (Rider 
and Co., London. 15s) 


Ever since the days of Apollonius of? 


Tyana and even earlier, a few in the 
West have known and many have 
believed in the existence ef the Wise 
Men of, India. Out of india has come 
the wisdom of the -ages and als> the 
fantastic cults cf a day. This book is 
a record of a search for those Wise 
Men made, apparently a few years 
ago, by an English journalist who, as 

he , puts it, “combined within his 
complex nature the two elements of 
scientific scepticism and spiritual 
sensitivity”. 

Considering that he had to “ 
investigations into a minimum po 
since he could not afford to spend 
years out of life upon a single quest,” 
he has been singularly fortunate, for it 
is seldom to such impazient knockers 
that the gates of wisdom swing open. 
As it is, he has met many of the better 
known and some, too, of the less 
known sadhus and yogis of this 
country. To all these he went with 
his hard, but not ignoble, scepticism 
which, if it inevitably shut him out from 
some of the deeper things, yet enabled 
him to keep his balance amidsz the 
mass of imposture and folly that lives 
parasitically upon the wisdom of the 
few and which has engulfed many 
and disgusted more. 

Among those he met were a Hatha 
Yogi who demonstrated some remark- 
able physiological feats such as 
voluntary stoppage of zhe heart and 
breathing ; Meher Baba, the gelebrated 
Parsi Messiah; Sri Shankaracharya, 
thg Pontiff of Kumbakonam Matk and 
spiritual descendant of the great 
Shankara; Sahebji Maharaj, the guru 
of the RAadhaswami sect, whcse atzempt 
to tombine yoga with the running of a 
model industria. community arzused 
his admiration: Sudh2i Babu, *an, 
astrologer of Benares who seriously 
shook his proud faith in free-will; 
Vishuddhananda,,the yozi of Benares, 
whose power of making magical scents 


» India will follow suit. 


out of the solar rays has been described 
by several writers; and, to pass over a 
number of other figures, some 
in: -eresting, others amusing, the 
“Maharishee,” a saintly recluse living 
with his disciples in Arunachala in the 
Scuth, whom our author visited early in 
his tour and to whom he came back in 
the end as “the one man who impressed 
me more than any other man I had 
ever met”. 

This sage, claiming no occult powers 
or hierophantic knowledge, impressed 
him profoundly and, despite barriers of 
janguage, his brief sojourn in the 
“sublime spirituality” of the Maha- 
rishee’s atmosphere brought him a 
spiritual experience which enabled him 
to leave India “quietly content 
because the battle for spiritual 
certitude had been won and won 
without sacrificing my dearly loved 
rationalism for a blind credulity”. é 

Are these men the genuine Sages of 
whom tradition speaks ? This question 
must be left for the reader to answer 
according to his own light. Different 
people have different ideas as to what 
constitutes a Mahatma, and will judge 
accordingly. One thing at least is 
certain, namely, that the book contains 
genuine accounts of’ remarkable men 
and should be sufficient to dispel the 
delusion that the wisdom and magic of 
the East are an empty legend traded 
on by knaves and believed in by 
Zools. 

One mistake, however, our author 
makes, and thatis in speaking more than 
once of the Maharishee as “ one of the 
last of India’s race of spiritual 
supermen”. More than once, too, he 
voices the thought that the yoga is a 
dying science, the yogis, a dying race, 
destined, unless they descend from 

«their mountain heights and take a 
more “practical” view of life, to 
*nevitable extinction. “We shall rough- 
ty turn our heads away,” he says, and 

Perhaps so; 

perhaps not. „Anyway, as Blake would 
have said, “Hear a plain fact!’:— 

The Wisdom i is Eternal and the Race 

of its Teachers lasts from Eternity to 
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a 
Eternity. The insolent scepticism of 


the modern age can no more affect 
that Race than the making of an 


underground railway can affect the , 


sun. The Yogi does descend from his 
world to ours but he does it at his own 
time, not at ours, and whether we “turn 
our heads roughly away” or not, 
though a matter of considerable 
consequence to us, is of no importance 
to him at all. 


Our friend’s values on this point are 
quite wrong. What he calls the “musty 
lore” of the East does not exist in order 
that Europeans, after “ poking about,” 
may “add a few pebbles of knowledge 
to our heap”! If this is all he has 
learnt from his sages then we can 
scarcely consider his search to have 
been very successful. Perhaps, how- 


The Endless Quest—3000 Years of 
Science. By F. W. WEsTAWAY. (Blackie 
& Son Ltd., London and Glasgow. 21s.) 


No serious student denies that modern 
science has failed to explain the major 
problems pertaining to the origin and 
goal of life and of the Universe—the 
apologists of science taking shelter 
under the plea that it is not the 
function of science to deal with such 
matters! On the other hand an in- 
creasing number of men and women 
of culture find that the great sages and 
seers of yore successfully tackled the 
problems which science is finding 
insoluble. They therefore relegate 
science to a subordinate position, and 
derive their inspiration in life from the 
immemorial teachings which are to-day 
collectively known under the name of 
the Wisdom-Religion or Theosophy. 


Mr. Westaway, the author of this 
splendid and most interesting volume, ` 
has already to his credit other scientific 
books which have received high, 
encomiums in responsible quarters. But » 
even he is constrained to make admis- 
sions which are none too flattering to 
modern science. Here are a few cita- 
tions which speak for themselves :— 
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ever, these sentences are meant as 
mere concessions to contemporary 
folly. Let us therefore allow him to 
conclude in his own words :— 


What I did arrive at was a new acceptance 
of the Divine. This may seem quite an 
insignificant and personal thing to do but, as a 
child of this modern generation which relies 
on hard facts and cold reason and which 
lacks enthusiasm for things religious, Lregard 
it as quite an achievemert. s faith was 
restored in the only way a sceptic could have 
it restored, not by argument but .by the 
witness of an overwhelming experience. 


To this we need only add that if 
one wishes more than that he must 
emulate that merchant who, when he 
had found one pearl of great price, 
went and sold all that he had and 
bought it. 


E SRI KRISHNA PREM 


When we come to the region af cosmogony 
we are necessarily in a region which is of 
doubt and is necessarily of a highly specula- 
tive character. Hypothesis is built on hy- 
pothesis ; imagination is sometimes allowed to 
run riot; and not infrequently the most 
fantastic nonsense is served up with an a 
parent seriousness of purpose which is likely 
to deceive all but the very elect. If the 


All the universe makers seem to have built 
up their systems on the assumption that 
radiation from the sun or a star is uniformly 
propagated in space. Professor F. Soddy, 
professor of chemistry at Oxford, pertinen 
asks ( , @ist February, 1931, 5th 
September 1931) whether there is any evi- 
dence whatever for such an assumption. It is 
strange hew marfy unverified assumptions 
(ness) many of the basic theories of science, 

mi ; 


es 

What were the successive happenings 
between the time of the earth’s birth and the 
first appearance of life? Scores of volumes 
have been written fi reply to this question 
and many ingenious explanatory hypotheses 
haye been put forward, but we are still 
without definite answers either to that main 
question or to other questions closely associ- 
ated with it. ( p. 674) 


How the physical and psychical are related 
we do not know, but that they are related is 
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certain.... The relationship is, however, an 
unsolved mystery. { p. 732} 


The neo-Lamarckians and the neo-Darwin- 
ians form two rather hostile cemps. Eech 
is striving to convert the other, and -here are 
certain rather impztient individuals who sigh 
for the good old days of the Spanish 
inquisition. Meanwhile the search for more 
facts continues, and the:undisputed truth 
may therefore emerge some day. (p. 747) 

How did life originate? We do not know. 
All hypotheses concerning it are simply airy 
speculations. ( p. 760 ) : 

In view of the above, who will wax 
enthusiastic over modern science? It 
is interesting to recall that in the seven- 
ties and eighties of the last ceatury 
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direction of the Esoteric philosophy. 
We give one or two illus- 
trations. It is refreshing to ‘find 
Mr. Westaway urging that in view of 
the entirely new turn which radio- 
activity in the twentieth century has 
given to the ideas of transmutation, it 
is not right to “scoff at the hope 
which inspirec the work of the alche- 
mist.” {p.115). A study of Isis Un- 
veled and of The Secret Doctrine will 
furnish Mr. Westaway with still more 
cogent reasors why ancient alchemy 
should not be scoffed at. 


Students of Theosophy will be 


H. P. Blavatsky wrote abort modern particularly interested in the present> 
science in similar terms. She aso ment of the Law of Cycles on pages 
spoke of “ the glaring contradictions, 1C12 ef seg. by Mr. Westaway who, 
the mutually destructive hypotheses of following the lead of Sir W. M. Flinders 
world-renowned scientists, their mutual Petrie, shows that civilization is a 
accusations, denunciations and Cis- yecurrent phenomenon, his conclusion 
putes,” andit'wasby wayofasolutionof atout Western civilization being as 


what she called the “ scientific fallacies 
and gaps” that she gave to the world 
the ancient esoteric teachirgs which, 
she urged, had “as much right to a 


hearing as any af the so-called learred. 


and academical hypotheses’. Madame 
Blavatsky was, however, like one crying 
in the wilderness: Confining ourselves to 
the six problems referred to in the above 
six extracts from Mr. Westaway’s 
book, we may state that practically 
all of them are satisfactorily answered 
in her writings. 

In a very interesting article in THE 
ARYAN PATH for January 1933, Mr. J. 
D. Beresford, while pointing out the 
immense superiority of the teachings 
regarding human evoluticn given by 
HL P. Blavatsky to thee theories advo- 
cated by the Darwinians, stazed that he 
was by no means alone in his belief 
that the general average cf Western 
ifttelligence was ready to accept the 
teachings of the Old Wisdom. W2 can- 
not say whether Mr. Westaway belongs 
to this increasing class of Wester- 


follows :— 


That European civilization has crossed its 
peak and is definitely declining seems to be 
probably true, for ite wealth is being slowly 
squandered away, and the craving for leisure 
and pleasure by some of its peoples is vividly 
reminiscent of decadent ancient Rome. 


This statement is reminiscent of 
warnings repeatedly given by H. P. 
Blavatsky in the seventies and eighties 
of the last century. (cf. The Secret 
Doctrine, Vol. I.) 


Then every one knows her famous 
prediction in The Secret Doctrine that 
in the course of about a decade“ there 
will be a large rent mace in the Veil 
of Nature, and materialistic science 
will receive a death-blow”. Subsequent 
research and developments in science 
have proved the truth of this predic- 
tion, and the position taken. by pres- 
ent-day scientists is thus depicted :— 

~.+ mast men of scienc2 are not only ceas- 
inz to be materialists but are now rather shy 
of proclaiming aloud their allegiance to any 

eform of dogmatic philosyphy. . . More and 


ners, but at any rate there is much in ¢ mare eminent men of science are nowadays 


his book which goes tc show that 
although he may not be quite con- 
scious of the fact, his study and 
reflection have led him far in the 


increasingly willing to admit -hat they do not 
know. ... Despite the few surviving dogma- 
tists, there is a refreshing humility about 
modern science. Omniscience now seldom 
finds a claimant. Intellectual integrity now 
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much more willingly admits that, in the light 
of newly discovered facts, many old theories 
and creeds have ceased to be uséful and 
must be abandoned. The same thing applies 
to the sphere of religion. ( pp. 1027-8. 


Mr. Westaway’s excellent book, 
however, is not free from one or two 
serious defects. He says in the Pref- 
ace that his book “ presents to the 
layman the main facts of science as 
they have come down to us through the 
ages,” but in tracing this history he has 
practically ignored the wonderful con- 
tribution to different sciences made by 
ancient India, disposing of the subject 
in less than twenty lines (p. 99) while to 
ancient Greece are devoted forty-six 
pages. Some fifty years ago, the late 
Sir William Hunter, the great historian 
of India, very clearly showed the high 
proficiency in various sciences attained 
by India in ancient times, and since then 
different scholars have thrown further 
light on the subject. A book like 
Sir Brajendranath Seal’s The Positive 
Sciences af the Ancient Hindus or Sir 
P. C. Ray’s History of Indian Chemistry 
should convince any impartial man 
that ancient India had made tremen- 
dous headway with various sciences 
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and was far in advance of Greece in 
this respect. 


What is perhaps more indefensible is 
that our author has also overlooked 
the claims of the great Indian scientists 
who have achieved an international 


reputation Ħin our day. By common 


consent Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose is one 
of the world’s greatest authorities on 
plant life, but although fully five pages 
have been devoted to “ Plant Physiol- 
ogy ” hig name is not even mentioned. 
Similarly, Sir P. C. Ray’s name is 
omitted, and the name of Sir C. V. 
Raman appears only in the list of 


_ Nobel Prizemen ! ( p. 1011) 


On the whole, however, we have 
nothing but praise for Mr. Westaway’s 
splendid book, in which he has given 
us a fine panoramic view of the growth 
and development of various sciences in 


-the Western world. Mr. Westaway 


has done good work in having collec- 
ted such a mass of facts in a compact 
volume, and in pointing out how 
even many of the Scientists of to-day 
are realising the limitations of their 
knowledge. 


J. P. W. 





Religion and the European Mind. By 
ADOLF KELLER, D. D., LL. D. (The 
Lutterworth Press, London. 6s. ) 


First published in the United States 
of America under the title Religion and 
Revolution, Adolf Kellers Stone Lec- 
tures delivered at the Theological 
Seminary in Princeton, New Jersey, in 
1933, which have now been issued in 
an English Edition as Volume IV of 
the Lutterworth Library, are devoted 
to a discussion of the permanently 
persistent and persistently permanent 
problem of the conflict between the 


truths that emanate from man and thé 


truth that proceeds from God, which 
has taken an acute turn in Soviet 
Russia, Hitler’s Germany and Musso- 
lini’s Italy. Ina brief “ Introduction 


the author brings into the focus 
of the attention of his readers the 
central theme of his discussion which 
is “the struggle of secular relig- 
jon against the Christian Gospel” 
(p. 17). The vicissitudes of the great 
doctrine of “justification by faith” as 

reflected in Neo-Calvinism and Neo: 
Lutheranism are sketcked in the second 
and third chapters. Who understands 
the Reformation correctly ? Adherents 
of the Neo-Lutheran movement, ær 
those of the Neo-Calvinistic? This and 
allied topics of tħe continental theelogi- 
cal Revolution like “(Is God hidden or 
nfanifest ?” “Bible . or History?” 
“Concrete or Abstract Theology ?” etc., 
are dealt with in the fourth chapter. 
The fight of German Protestantism 
with Secularism, i e, the fight of the 
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Christian Faith based on God’s revela- 
tion against man-made religions forms 
the subject-matter of the fifth chap- 
ter. 
destiny of the Church in a charging 
world is foreshadowed. . Impo-ztant 
documents relazing to the German 
Church movement are ‘pubtished i in the 
shape, of Appendices. 


Dr. Adolf Keller’s ; powerful advocacy 
of the claims of evangelical life and 
ethics, evangelical truth and religious 
liberty, will be readily endorsed by the 
Vedanta in. general and by Theistic, 
Realistic, and Pluralistic systema in 
particular. I£ political Atsolutism has 
been repugnant to the thinking section 
of mankind, philosophical Absolutism 
is bound to be more so. There ‘g no 
need to repeat or perpetuate the amus- 
ing 
Idealism is the only fashicnable philos- 
ophy of life. The Realism and the 
Pluralistic Theism of Madhva or 
Anandatirtha emphasize the doctrine of 
Divine Grace. 


Dr. Keller has pointed out that the 
religion based on revelation is now 
obliged to fight a bactle royal with 
manmade religions, such as those 
implied by nationalism, communism, 
and similar secularisms. If the Vedas 
and the Upanishads could ‘be substituted 
for the Bible, one wonders if Dr. 
Keller would have become a convert to 
. Vedanta. 


In India, I mean the Hindu India, 
there has always been a keen and acute 
conflict between a make-believe re- 
ligious and theological programme, the 
practical applicability cf which is 
confined to all relevant matters viewed 
sub’ specie temporis, and 2 programme 
grounded on the most intense spiritual 
awareness of the reality of Divine 


In the concluding chepter the, 


e that Sankara’s monistic - 


Grace as the only means of deliverance 
from the transmigratory cycle. 


` Modern Europe and America are by 
nc means anxious to translate into 
practical politics the programme of 
evangelical ethics, and thinkers like 
Dean Inge have a formidable task be- 
fare them when they attempt -to effect 
a synthesis between the man-made 
religion of an astroncmical picture of 
the world and the revealed religion 
based on the authority of the Bible. 


The Theistic schools of the Vedanta 
maintained long ago what Karl Barth 
proclaims, that men are all “sinners 
and ‘in need of the pardon of God” 
(g. 164). Monistic Absolutism relegated 
this pardoning God ta the limbo of a 
lesser degree of reality. A conflict 
between the two must be inevitable. 


Actempts are everywhere visible in 
modern India to have the man-made 
religions of nationalism, communism, 
exc., which have undoubtedly achieved 
marked successin the West, transplant- 
ed to the indigenous soil, and I feel that 
Dr. Adolf Keller’s survey of the theo- 
Icgical situation in Europe must convey 
a significant lesson to those who, acting 
under the urge of secular, political, and 
economic enthusiasm, take pride in 
glorifying the deeds and achievements 
of men and mankind. Those who are 
intent on emphasising the well-known 
parallelism between Christianity and the 
Theistic systems of the Vedanta will 
find Dr. Keller’s lectures exceedingly in- 
teresting. Centuries ago, the Theistic 
systems of Indian thought emphasised 
the victory.of the word of God over 
words of men, of the truth of God over 
truchs of men, and of the deed of God 
cver the deeds of men—the deed 
manifest in His Supreme Grace without 
«which Moksha or Afavarga cannot be 
secured. 


R NAGA Raja SARMA 
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Scientific Research and Social Needs. 
By Juran Houxiey. .With an Intro- 
ductory Chapter by Sir William Bragg, 
and Discussions with Prof. H. Levy, Sir 
Thomas D. Barlow, K. B. E., and Prof. 
P.M. S. Blackett (Watts, London. 7s.6d.) 

There was a time, well within the 
memories of the middle-aged, when 
every new scientific discovery or in- 
vention was hailed with, general 
enthusiasm as one more step on the 
road to Utopia ; but now we are not so 
sure of this. Never has Science, both 
theoretical and practical, made such 
_ swift progress as it is making to-day ; 
and yet, despite its majestic achieve- 
ments and the almost complete mastery 
of physical nature which it has placed 
in human hands, the world is in a state 
of political and economic chaos, and 
humanity resembles nothing so much 
as a fever patient with a high tempera- 
ture and slightly delirious. 

That Men of Science themselves are 
not without misgivings about the effect 
of scientific discovery on social condi- 
tions, is indicated by the words of Sir 
William Bragg, whose introduc- 
tory chapter is significantly headed 

“Science : Friend or Enemy ? ” 

Mr. Julian Huxley has undertaken a very 
remarkable tour in this country. He is study- 
ing, broadly speaking, the influence which 
scientific discovery is exerting upon our lives. 
He has examined the ae He by which 
research is carried on in various places and 
for various purposes. He will tell us of the 
results, And especially he will consider the 
relations of science to social questions: ques- 
tions that we are all asking to-day. Is scien- 
tific research drawing us together or forcing 
us apart? Is it to be commended for supply- 
ing our needs or blamed for causing un- 
employment? Does it help to bring peace 
between the nations, or war? Does it add to 
mankind’s vision, or restrict it? If it is solving 
some problems, is it perhaps raising others 
still more difficult and troublesome ? 


Mr. Huxley’s book is an attempt to 


solve the problem thus outlined by Sir ` 


William Bragg: and, if he does not 
entirely succeed in doing so, he has at, 
least collected a mass of valuable data. 
relating to the subject, which will assist 
his readers in thinking it out for them- 
selves. In the course of his journey- 
ings Mr. Huxley has investigated the 


research work which is being done in 
various places in connection with the 


production of foodstuffs and other 


„essential raw materials, and with the 


industrial processes by which these 
materials are converted into commodi- 
ties for human use in peace, or human 
destruction in war. The story he has . 
to tell is of intense interest, and the lay 
reader will have no difficulty whatever 
in following his very clear and succinct 
explanations. His final verdict is, as 
might be anticipated, favourable to 
scientific research; and. he suggests 
that what the world needs is not less, 
but more science, especially in the form 
of research in psychology and sociol- 
ogy and the application of its results in 
practical affairs. With this opinion 
there can be no quarrel, provided that 
psychologists, in their preoccupation 
with the subconscious and the emo- 
tional, do not lose sight of the spiritual 
and superconscious factors in man. 
There are certain questions of vital 
importance, suggested by Mr. Huxley’s 
work, which urgently demand a solu- 
tion if our civilisation is not to drift on 
blindly without goal or - purpose. 
Many of us take pride in the fact that 
we are moving rapidly, and are heed- 
less whither, forgetting the fate of the 
Gadarene swine, who also were swift 
movers and did not pause to consider 
where their course .was leading them. 
If our civilisation is to acquire a direc- 
tion—to become an ordered movement 
instead of a blind drift—we have to 
make up our minds what things pro- 
mote, and what mar, the real -well- 
being of a human community ; to what 
extent this essential well-being can be 
furthered by causes cther than the 
ethical condition of the individuals 
composing the community, e. g., by the 
accumulation of objective knowledge 
or the progress of mechanical inven- 
tion; and finally whether it is* not 
inevitable that both knowledge and 
inVention, without a concomitant ethical 
advance, must bring with them a 
compensating disadvantage for every 
benefit they bestow upon us. 
RA. V.M, 
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The Mystica’ Life. By ROGER Bas- 
TIDE ( Jonathaa Cape, London. 7s. 6d.) 
This remarkably scientific study of 
the Laws of Mysticism is divided into 


two parts. The first deals with the” 


psychological state of the mystics, 
their experiences' ‘and sentiments. The 
second is devcted to an explanation of 
these processes from the view-points of 
pathology, psychology and sociology. 
It -gives the threefold classification of 
the mystical state—the prayer of quiet, 
the prayer »of union, and ecstasy; 
meditation, contemplation and asceti- 
cism being processes towards the last 
state ( compar Fataiijali’s Yoga ). Real 
Mysticism i is the permanent and joyous 
union, the “ Spiritual Mar-iage,” of 
the soul with God. The “ graces” 
such as visions, locutions, power to 
prophesy, gift of languages, levitation 
and stigmata, which usually are recog- 
nized as Mysticism by the crowd 
are.only external phenomena and are 
of secondary mportance. The euthor 
admits that the Mystical constitution is 
no doubt “ psrckasthenic ” and “ pithi- 
atic,” charact2rised by scruples, abou- 
lia, obsessions, anguish, salf-delusion 
and even dementia. But psychiatry 
cannot offer z satisfactory explanation. 
There is all the difference between 
the two that there is between “Genius” 
and “ Madness’. Nor is Mysticism a 
disease of the attention, of the will or 
of the religicus feeling. The author 
classifies Mystics into four distinct 
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groups—the Enthusiast or Illuminate, 
the Quietist, the Constructive and the 
Prophet. 

The book displays, in general, in- 
sufficient knowledge of Hindu Mysti- 
cism, which is defined as “ suicide,” 

T preparation for Death”. The state 

Spiritual Marriage ” is reached 
an only in Christianity and Islam, but 
is largely in evidence in the Nayak- 
N@yaka Bhave ož the Saiva and Vaish- 

nava saints. The author misses a point 
when che understands “ Dhyana’ to 
mean “ Ecstasy”. It is only a state. of 
meditation, prayer and contemplation. 
Ecstasy is Ananda, and denotes the 
joyous and enduring union with the 
Infinite. ‘Ananda is Brahman”. 
Graces, such as locutions (asarira vak) 
and visions are deemed low in the 
scale of Mystical values. But can 
the “Vision” ( Divvadrshti} of the 
“Supreme Personality” ( Visverupa ) 
be classed with the other imperfect 
forms as a mere external phenomenon? 

So far as it goes, hawever, this book 
is characterised by clarity of thought 
and consisten: sanity of judgment; and 
provides a working ground for disting- 
uishing fact from fiction in Mystical 
experience. The metaphysical aspect 
is outside its province ; but here rather 
would seem to lie much of the ex 
planation sought for mystical phenom- 
era. The mystery of Mysticism lies 
beyond the battery of physical 
sciences. 

S. V. VISWANATHA 
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Eranos-Jahrbuch 1933: Yoga und 
Meditation iri Osten umd im , Westen. 
Ed. by OLGA FEOBE-KAPTEYN. 

The objective of the Ascona Confe- 
rence of Augus; 1933, is plain from 
the sub-title af this symposium of auite 
uneven interest and yalue. The East 
is not directly represented and the 
attitude towards its wiscom ranges 
widely. The distinguished psychologitt, 
Dr. C. G. Jung. admits that “In the 
West, despite our so-called culture, we 
are still ba-barians and children in 
regard to the psychic.” 


Mrs. Rhys Davids makesa significant 
contribution on the Dhyana cult of 
early Buddhism. i 

In Dhyana we see man hastening the work 
ož becoming by entering into relations with 
those fellow men who, sirce they have already 

passed beyond the veil, have advarced farther 


in in knowleige than himself, and from them he 
learns. 


; Several of the other lectures leave. 
the uneasy impression of children play- 
ing happily with dynamite and inviting 
others to join their game. 

Ph. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ANCIENT AND MODERN IDEAS OF 
PRALAYA 


Madame Blavatsky was perhaps the 
first and foremost thinker to point out 
the epochal confirmations of ancient 
Eastern Wisdom by modern Western 
science. Using the material supplied by 
her, Dr. Hart wrote in THE ARYAN 
Pata of May 1934 (p. 296) to show 
that the old conceptions of Pralaya are 
being accepted by modern science. 
These few words are just to support 
Dr. Hart’s view. 

According to Hindu thinkers there 
are four kinds of Pralaya—Nitya, 
Naimittika, Prakritika and _Atyantika, 
The first one is the “perpetual” 
Pralaya, the constant imperceptible 
changes undergone by the atoms, the 
stages of growth and decay; it is sub- 
jective, corresponding to bodily chan- 
ges which take place in sleep. The 
second is described in Manu Samhita 
and the Puranas. It is the dissolution 
of the Universe at the end of one Day 
of Brahma. According to the Gita, 
(vii 17), Brahma’s Day is equal to one 
thousand yugas of human calculation. 
The fact of Prakritika Pralaya is borne 
out by the developments of modern 
physics. According to this view all 
the worlds dissolve into Primordial 
Substance or Mulaprakriti at the end 
of a Life of Brahma. 

Dr. Jeans, says in his Eos that the 
universe will ultimately dissolve into 
radiation. He says, “There will be 
neither sunlight neither starlight but 
only a cool glow of radiation uni- 
formly diffused through space.” 
Both Sir James Jeans and Sir 
Oliver Lodge believe that a reverse 
process will commence. They incline 


to the belief in another cycle of crea- 


tion, or rather projection (as the 
Sanskrit word “Sristi?” really means ), 
This Prakritika or Cyclic Pralaya is, 
thus scientific as well as scriptural. 
Sristi is Anadi or changefully eternal, 
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„according to Hindu philosophy. Out of 
“the womb of infinite space universes are 
projected and that they again merge 
into the same is the view supported by 
science andethe ‘Shastras. 

There are three kinds of Sristi also— 
Arambhavada, Pariramavada* and 
Vivartavada. In the phraseology of 
modern thought they may be termed 
creationism, evolutionism and illusion- 
ism. The last is the theory propounded 
by Advaita Vedanta, in the view of 
which the world is a mirage. Sir James 
Jeans concludes Eos by making a close 
approach to this Hindu position. He 
suggests towards the end of the book 
that “the Universe after all may be a 
dream, a creation of our own mind in 
which nothing exists except itself”. 


Closely related to Pralaya is 
Manvantara, the age cycle between 
two Manus. In Hindu mythology 
there is mention of fourteen Manus. 
It is interesting to note that the idea 
of Manu or the First Man is found 
in many nations. The roots of this 
word in other languages prove it. In 
Sanskrit it is called Manu; in English 
man; in Anglo-Saxon, man: in German, 
Mann ; in Swedish, man; in Icelandic, 
mannr; in Danish, mand; etc. One 
human year is said to be a day of the 
Gods. In such calculations 71 Maha 
Yugas of 306,720,000 mortal years 
make one Manvantara. 


The late Charles Johnston in his 
article on “The Destiny of Man” in The 
Atlantic, n Monthly, 1931, observed that 

“India is far closer to the most modern 
cosmological conceptions than Hellas 
ever was.’ “The noteworthy fact 
of the most recent resu'ts as embodied 
in the splendidly imaginative writings 
of Sir J. Jeans arfd Sir A. Eddingten, is 
that they are singularly like the views 
tdught milleniums back in Ancient 
India. Buddha teaching 2500 years ago 
speaks of a million million worlds.” 


Mysore. SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The Presidential Address of 
Sir James Jeans delivered 
last . September in Aberdeen 
before the British A3sociation 
for the Advancement of Science 
contains several striking ideas to 
which the attention of students, 
not only of Physics, but even of 
Philosophy, may be drawn. To-day 
we have space for a few remarks 
onthe point raised by Sir James at 
the end of his address on science, 
morality and raligion. He said :— 

We cannot ignore the tragic fact 
that, as our President of two yéars ago 
told us, science has given man control 
over Nature before be has gained 
control over himself. This is only one 
chapter of a long story—human nature 
changes very slowly, and so for ever 
lags behind human knowledge, which 
accumulates very rapid-y. 

The statement naczurally raises 
the question—how does this hap- 
pen? Moreover, has it been ever 
and always so? Sir James further 
said :— 

Thus, in respect of knowledge, each 
generation stands on the saoulders of 
its predecessor, but fn respect of 
human nature, both stend on the same 
grand. 

Shall we take it for granted that 
the builders of Mohenjo Daro, 
the-Chaldees of UY, the teachers 
of Egypt, did not possess the 
knowledge w2 possess—nay, even 
more wisdom than our scholars 
carry in their heads? Neat, if 
scientific knowledge is not capable 





“ ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
HUDIBRAS. 


of elevating morality, of inspiring 
noble living, then surely its value 
must be counted as' meagre. Sir 
James continued :— 

These are hard ‘facts which we can- 
not hope to alter, and which—we may 
as well admit—may wreck civilization.. 
If there is an avenue of escape, it does 
not, as.I see it, lie in the direction of 
less science, but of more science ~psy- 
ckology, which holds out hopes that; 
for the first time in his long history, 
man may be enabled to obey the com- 
mand “Know thyself”; to which, I, for 
one, would like to see adjoined a mo- 
rality and, if possible, even a Teligion, 
consistent with our new psychological 
knowledge and the established facts of 
science. 

But ages before the Delphic 
Oracle enjoined man to self-study 
there were minds who had sought 
and found Wisdom and there were 
hearts touched by nobility so pro- 
found that they were able to trans- 
late that knowledge into action. 
Sir James desires a morality and a 
religion founded on scientific facts 
and he mentions “eugenics and 
birth-control,” etc. But does up-to- _ 
date science know facts in such 
matters? Can Sir James say that 
psychologists and psycho-analysts 
and eugenists know. positively 
know, a sufficient number of facts 
eo use them for constructing a 

morality and a religion? Wetrow 
not. Science has yet to go a great 
way before it can evolve a code of 
morality which would inspire the 
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race of mortals as do the Sermon 
on the Mount, the sermons of the 
Buddha, and those of Krishna in 


` the Gita. 





To-day mass-morality is not high, 
and is shot through and through 


with pornographic themes. Various ° 


factors have combined to force on 
the public attention the- different 
problems connected with sex. 
Psycho-analysis, eugenics, mar- 
riage-hygiene, etc. are freely 
discussed not only by experts pos- 
sessing knowledge, but by pseudo- 
experts who are a danger to public 
morality and education. One of 
the phases of this general talk is 
round the problem of sterilization ; 
and it is more than mere, talk. 
Several states have tried to 
maintain their moral health by 
sterilizing some of their prisoners— 
as in some partsof the U.S. A. Nazi 
Germany obsessed by the devil of 
race-purity has rushed into steri- 
lizing large numbers; we might 
describe it as an act of childish 
conceit, but it must be characteriz- 
ed more strongly because of the 
grave injury to the masses. Dr. 
Lawenthal of Nice in Mercure de 
France (1st April) examines the 
whole problem in an illuminating 
article on “Eugenics, Prenuptial 
Examination and Sterilization”. 
Sterilization is most intimately con- 
nected with the problem of heredity 
and the article offers striking 
instances from which we take the? 
following :— 


D'Alembert was the illegitimate son 
of a courtier of average intelligence, 


a libertine, a gambler and a gourmand, 
His mother was one of the most im- 
morally shameless and abject women of 


ethat time. Brought up in such an 


atmosphere the child had numerous 


‘chances to. become corrupted. Luck 


made his ‘mother abandon him and a 
family of hdnest labourers then adopted 
him. He became the greatest mathe- 
matician of his era, with a remarkable’ 
literary talent and a great encyclopzxd- 
ic knowledge, a man of rare modesty 
and integrity. ... 


Michel-Angelo was son of a brute 
of a father who harboured an instinc- 
tive hatred against art and who tried 
to kill all taste for it in his genius-child 
by beating him atrociously, so much 
so that he rendered him infirm. 


It is to a drunkard syffering from 
delirium tremens and probably a wreck, 
that we owe ache the creator of 
modern music . 


The father of Goethe, one of the 
greatest. poets and thinkers, was a 
bsychopathe, heredo-avare and brother to, 
an idiot—a triple claim to steriliza- 
tion. . 


Leonardo da Vinci...was the illegiti- 
mate son of a female servant and a 
clerk. 


Imagine these parents sterilized ! 
Poorer the world would be without 
D’Alembert, Michel-Angelo, Beet- 
hoven, Goethe, and Leonardo da 
Vinci. 


Not only on the score of sane 
morality and of sound health ‘of 
body and‘mind is sterilization 
wrong, but algo in the light of 
heredity the Germans are frustra- ' 
ting their very object of producing 
* a pure race of immortals by hastily 
adopting sterilization. 
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As ethics and morality are inti- 
mately connected with religious 
beliefs they bave lost cast2; effete 


theological dogmas and vain relig- ° 


ious rites and ceremonies- are 
being brushec asida by ithe 
thoughtful everywhere,” but. they 
do not like tc see the foundations 
of the moral edifice weakening. 
There is a general desire for right 
philosophy as an aid to daily life. 
While many are looking to science 
for such aid, a growing number 
recognize thet science has not suf- 
ficient know'edge to offer a noble 
line of correct conduct for decent 
living. What about philosophy ? 
The Internetional Congress of 
Philosophy recently held at Prague 
offered little consolation. Of the 
many papers read there most 
dealt with metaphysical specula- 
tions of interest to the academi- 
cian; hardly any offered substan- 
tial aid to the earnest enquirer to 
acquire a new attitude to life and 
to reshape his own mode of ex- 
istence. 
between the philosophy that is a 
means to culture or a political 
weapon and zhe philosophy that is 
a' power in lize was emphasised by 
Herr Paul Feldkeller of Berlin. 


The first philosophers: were what 
true philosopLers at all times have 
been: men who lived, not men who 
taught. The occasional teaching was 
in response ta the wish2s of eventual 


Hewever the difference ' 





pupils. The endeavour to make prose- 
lvtes and found schools arose only with 
the Sophists. The philosophy of a 
thinker did not record itself in speeches 
and books but in his actions, his con- 
duct of life. The ancient itinerant 
philosophers of India, Chima and the 
Near East, the Pythagoreans, the 
Socratics and Cynics, the Stoics, the 
Epicureans, the Renaissance philoso- 
phers...they all lived philosophy...The 
time is coming when philosophy will 
once more be lived. Philosophy that 
is lived, however, knows Low to keep 
silence. And the ages of political 
dictators and despotism have been by 
no means always unfruitful periods for 
truth. They worked selectively ; they 
strengthened character. For genuine 
philosophy is neither a department of 
instruction nor a means to culture; it ` 
does not make the life of its follower 
easier but more difficult. It prepares 
him inwardly for martyrdom. -But the 
philosophy that helbs mankind can only 
be the esoteric. 


Herr Feldkeller here puts his 
finger on a great truth. The only 
philosophy worthy of the name is 
that which does éxpress itself in- 
life. Intellectual subtleties and met- 
aphysical abstractions in them- 
selves can save no man from sin 
and suffering. It is ctherwise when 
high concepts are grasped and put 
to use in life of every day. The 
application of philosophy is ethics 
which do not relate alone to his 
material and evanescent part, but 
sink into and take hold of the real 
man within. 


e she 
Point out the ‘ Way '’—however dimly, , 
and lost among the host—as does the “evoring 


star to those who tread their path in dafkness. 
—The Voice of the Silence. 
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CHRIST—THE SAVIOUR 


The Christmas season is again 
with us, and in all lands this fes 
tival of the western world will be 
celebrated. Peace and good wiil 
once more will be talked about 
amid the many nations preparing 
themselves for war, making ready 
to strike when a favourable mo- 
ment arrives. 

The churches will be busy; the 
priests will have the satisfaction 
of seeing the pews fairly well filled 
—a rare sight nowadays, especially 
among Protestants. High Church 
sacerdotalism seems to be attract- 
ing better audiences from among 
the weary exhausted minds of this 
post-war period, by its soothing 
artistry, chanting and incense. 
Preachers and especially congre- 
gations are not insincere, but the* 
inspiration which the preachers 
desire to give and the congregations 


to receive, will not flow. Why? ' 


Because the Christ-Spirit has aban- 
doned the churches these many 
centuries—abandoned them. when | 


they rejected Gnosis. . Many are 
the devices and the contrivances 
employed to uphold the fast-falling 
structure, but none of them answer 
the purpose. There is one and 
only one way to attract to their 
work the quickening Christ-Spirit, 
but popes and priests, will not part 
with their privileges, their claims, 
their dogmas. Real knowledge of © 
the Mystery of Christ-Birth, of 
Crucifixion, of Resurrection, etc., 
is absent in the churches while 
the gross and palpable fraud of 
apostolic succession and the like is 
maintained, and claims are made 
for the unique nature of Jesus, 
which He Himself never made. 
How truly applicable to the 
priests are the words of the 
Gospel :— ° 
Woe unto yok, lawyers! for ye 
have taken away the key of knowl- 
‘edge: ye entered not in your- 
selves, and them that were enter- 
ing in ye hindered. 


How many adherents of Christian- 
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ity ‘really know the-true signifi- 
cance of Christmas? They are 
not even taught it, because such 
instruction would necessitate a 
mystical interpretation of the term 
Christ. Few Christians, among the 
laymen, are awaze even of the true 
meaning of that. word. I: would 
not suit the churches to let it be 
known generally that Christ was 
no man (nor a Master either, as 
taught by pseudo-theosophists), 
but that Christ is the Principle, the 
awakened and zlorified Spirit of 
Truth, universal and eternal. No 
man, no institution can monopolize 
it; and it canrot be confined to 
any creed or sect. Such a Christ 
is not to be sought either in the 
wilderness or in the sanctuary of 
any temple or church. Christ, the 
true esoteric Saviour, is the Divine 
Presence in ever? human being. H. 
P. Blavatsky tacght in her Esoteric 
Character of the Gospels :— 

“ He who strives to resurrect the 
Spirit cructfiedin him by his own 
terrestrial passions, and buried deep 
in the ‘sepulchre’ of his sinful 
flesh ; he who has the strength to 
roll back the stone of mater from 
the door of his own inner sanc- 
tuary, he has the risen Christ in 
him. The ‘Son of Man' is no 
child of the bond*»woman—flesh, 
put verily of the free-woman— 
Sfirit, the child of man’s own deeds, 
and the fruit of his own spiritual 
labour.” ù 

*The Christian Saviour, like 
Krishna, whether as man or logos, 
may be said to have saved those 
who believed in the secret teach- 
ings from ‘eternal death,’ to have 
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ccnquered the Kingdom of Dark- 
ness, or Hell, as every Initiate does. 
This in the human, terrestrial 
form of the Initiates, and also 
because the Lagos is Christos, that 
principle of our inner nature which 
develops in us into the Spiritual 
Ezo—the Higher-Self—being form- 
ed of the indissoluble union of 
Buddhi and the spiritual effiores- 
cence of Manas. ‘The Logos is 
passive Wisdom in Heaven and 
Corscious, Self-Active Wisdom on 
Earth,’ we are taught. It is the 
Marriage of ‘ Heavenly Man’ with 
the‘ Virgin of the Werld’—Nature, 
as described in Pymander; the 
result of which is their progeny— 
immortal man. It is this which is 
called in St. John’s Revelation the 
marriage of the lamb with his 
bride (XIX. 7). That ‘wife’ is now 
identified with the Ckurch of Rome 
owing to the arbitrary interpreta- 
tions of her votaries.”—The Secret 
Doctrine Tl, 230-31. 

Such teachings break down all 
barriers between man and man, 
broaden his outlook, deepen his 
insight, universalize his feelings 
and enlighten his mind concern- 
ing the mysterious throbbings 
of his soul. They bring inspi- 
ration, moral courage to face 
and overcome life, and they have 
the power to unfold the spirit of 
sacrifice and service for the race 
-as a whole. In which church are 
they to be found? In none made 
with human hands; but there is 

*the Temple of God within us, 
walled in by matter, but penetrable 
by any one who can find the way; 
the pure in heart see God. 
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a Alexander G. Cardew, K. C, S. L, éntered the Indian Civil Service 
in 1881 and rose to be a member of the Executive Council of the Governor of 
Madras in 1914. He presided over the Indian Jails Committee ere retirmg in 
1919. He is the author of The White Mutiny, A Short History of the Inquisition 
and Life of the Rev. Cornelius Cardew, D. D. He is à Rationalist and a regular 


contributor to The Literary Guide. 


In this article he ably presents the Jong story 


of the dogma of the Christian Church which deprives it of any uniqueness so 
often claimed by its ignorant blind believers. We append a short Note which 


explains the great Myth.—Ebs. ] 


The disintegration of religious 
beliefs under the powerful solvents 
of science and education is one of 
the most prominent characteristics 
of the present epoch. Conservative 
religious opinion deplores this 
process but is powerless to arrest 
its progress. In his recent bock 
entitled Modern Tendencies in 
World Religions Mr. C. A. Braden 
of the Northwestern University, 
Illinois, U.S. A, has shown tkis 
movement at work in Europe, Asia 
and America, in Christianity, Hin- 
duism and Islam. An important 
illustration of the process is fur- 
nished by the Christian dogma of the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus. Until recent 
times this doctrine was regarded 
as an essential part of the Christian 
faith. It was accepted with un- 
questioning belief for centuries 
and it still occupies a prominent 
position in the Christian profession 
of belief. Children still readily 
accept the legend as they accept 
other fairy stories and in those 
regions which are still under the 
numbing influence of the Church 
of Rome every Christmas sees ine 


every Church the sacred crèche- 


with the infant Jesus watched over 
by his Virgin Mother, while shep- 
herds and wise men look on in 


adoration and the Star of Bethlehem 
shines overhead. Old childish rec- 
ollections endear the story to every 
one brought up in Christian sur- 
roundings and few would care to 
dissect it tco brutally. But as a 
living doctrine of the Church it has 
lost its reality. The Modernist 
school has openly abandoned it. 
The clergy generally prefer to pass 
it by in silence and even those 
Christians who have not yet defi- 
nitely renounced it are aware that 
it is retained more as a piece of 
folk-lore, a charming legend, than 
as a doctrine to be intellectually 
grasped and defended. 

For there is indeed no part of 
the Christian programme which is 
more dificult of acceptance and 
defence than the legend of the 
Virgin Birth. Considered biologi- 
cally it is at once incredible and 
inept. The Bishop of Birmingham, 


whois eminent both for his hig 


scientific ettainments and for this 
enlightened views on theology, 
pointed out last year in his immen- 
sely learned Gifford Lectures that 
an individual produced by parthe- 
nogenesis would probably be hap- 
loid. Possessing only half the 
normal number of chromosomes, 
he would be likely to be of imper- 
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fect mental and physical develop- 


ment. As Bishop Barnes remarks, 


such a result would hardly be con- ? 


gruous with the Christian concep- 
tion of Christ. 

_Apart from this Bolja objec- 
tion to the Virgin Birth, it seems 
clear"that to represent Jesus as of 
_ non-natural origin, the miraculous 
offspring of the deity and a woman, 
must destroy tnat claim to com- 
plete humanity on which the 


Christian Church lays so much. 


insistence. It would indeed con- 
vert Jesus into a sort of freak or 
kusus naturae and would raise 
zh -impenetrable barrier between 
Łim and ordinary men and women. 
As the more intelligent churchmen 
are beginning to feel, such a story, 
however much it may have pleased 
the wonder-loving minds of an 
uncritical age, is now a stumbling- 
bock to adult intelligence. 
Considered in the light of critical 
study of the Christian documents, 
the story of the Virgin Birth is 
ecually indefensible. Of the four 
Gospels, two make no mention of 
it Of these two. that to which 
ths name of Mark attaches is, by 
common consent, the most primi- 
tive and the absence from it of 
the episode of the Virgin Birth 


suggests that that ‘episode is a 


later invention. Even in the case 
of the two .gospels which contain 
the story, those cf Matthew and 
Luke, there is clear evidence that 
it constitutes an interpolation. It 
was an article of Christian belfef 
from very early days that Jesus, as 
the Christ or Messiah, was descen- 
ded from the great Jewish Hero- 
King, David, Genealogies pur- 


porting to establish this descent 
appear both in Matthew’s and in 
Luke’s Gospels. Yet, if Jesus was 
not the son of his father, Joseph, 
through whom the descent from 
David was traced, the genealogies 
completely lose their raison d'être, 
Their presence as an integral part - 
of these gospels shows that the 
legend of the Virgin Birth was a 
later addition. 

It is not, therefore, Suprise to 
find that, except in those chapters 
which contain the interpolated 
legend, no one in any of the gos- 
pels shows the slightest knowledge 
of Jesus’s mysterious and supernat- 
ural origin. On the contrary, when 
he preached in his native town and 
astonished every one by his power 
and wisdom, the people expressed 
their wonder by exclaiming: “Is 
not this Joseph’s son?” Had any 
extraordinary circumstances sur- 
rounded his birth, there would have 
been plenty of people in a small 
country town to recall them and 
to point to them as an explanation 
of his great gifts. Even Mary, his 
Moher, seems completely oblivious 
of his wonderful origin. On Jesus’s 
return to the city, after roaming ` 
the country-side, preaching, work- 
ing miracles and consorting with 
disreputable people, his family were 
so concerned at his conduct that 
they intended to put him under 
festraint, as being out of his mind, 
and his mother went with his 
brothers to find him. It is incredible 


that such a course would have been 


taken had Mary had any recollec- 
tion of her own supernatural vi- 
sions and of “the day-spring from 
on high” that had visited her, 
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But the Gospels are not the earli- 
est Christian documents. These 
are to be found in the writings of 
the Apostle Paul, some of which at 
least are generally accepted as’ 
genuine. It is important, there- 
fore, to note that this earliest wit- 
ness, like Mark the author of the 
earliest gospel, knows nothing of 
the Virgin Birth but evidently re 
gards Jesus as the son of his father, 
begotten in the normal way. In- 
deed Paul expressly describes him 
as “ born of the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh,” words which 
imply human paternity, for the 
descent from David could- not be 
traced through Mary who belonged 
to another tribe. In the Acts of the 
Apostles, also an early document, 
both Peter and Paul are repre- 
sented as stressing Jesus’s descent 
from David, a claim which, as 
already suggested, is irreconcilable 
with the story of the Virgin Birth. 
It may thus be asserted that, on a 
valid exegesis, that story is not 
capable of adequate defence. 

When we examine the Gospels by 
the light of comparative folk-lore, 
the argument against the legend 
of the Virgin Birth is found to be 
immensely strengthened. In all 
parts of the world it can be shown 
that similar legends ascribing su- 
pernatural birth, often from a 
virgin, to heroes and other famous 
men are prevalent. Space is in 
sufficent to make anything like a 
complete examination of this vast 
subject, but a few illustrations wil? 
show the world-wide occurrence of* 
such stories. In Greek legend 
Perseus, the rescuer of Andromeda, 
was born of the virgin Danae whom 


* Minos, 
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Zeus visited in the form of a show: 
er of gold when her father had 
confined her in a brazen tower. 
the mythical king of © 
Crete, was also the son of Zeus 
by the virgin Europa, whom the 
god ip thé form of a bull carried off 
to Crete. .The same prolific deity. 
was also the father of Herakles, 
one of the most famous of Greek 
heroes, and Dionysus was his off- 
spring by “the hapless Semele,” 
who was destroyed by the lightning 
of her lover. In Turkish legend, 
the ancestor of the race, Budantsar, 
was-miraculously conceived by a 
Mongol widow, and a supernatural 
birth was even attributed to the 
famous conqueror Jenghiz Khan. 
Hebrew story narrates how Abra- 
‘hams wife, Sarai, conceived her 
son Isaac in extreme old age, . 
through the favour of Jehovah, 
and the great champion of the 
Israelites, Samson, had a similar 
history. India is not without 
somewhat similar legends. Ac- 
cording to one story, Vyasa, the 
celebrated collector of the Vedas, 
was born of a fish. The Sage, 
Visvamitra, is said in the Vishnu 
Purana to have been conceived 
through his mother’s eating a 
grain of rice of magical qualities. 
Raja Rasalu, the hero of the Punjab, 


owed his origin to a similar ocer=—= 


rence, and Gugu Pir, the Mahratta 
saint, was likewise fabled to haye 
been conceived when his mother 
received resin and milk from’ the 
guru Gorakhnath. It is said of 
the Buddha that “he shot through 
the void as a six-rayed_ star 
and entered Maya’s womb upon the 
right”, Fo-Hi, the founder of the 
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Chinese Empire, was the offspring 
of a virgin who ate a miraculous 
flower, and the great Emperor Yu 
was born of a girl who swallowed as 
pearl. Kiang Yuan, mother of 
Hau ki, the encestor af the kings of 
_ Kau, was a virgin who ‘conceived 
through stepping on a footprint 
left by a god cz a giant. In Siam, 
Codom was rirzin-born, his mother 
being impregnated by sunbeams 
and a similar story is told in 
Japan of a maiden who slept by 
the shores o: a lake and whose off- 
spring thus conceived became the 
wife of a chief. 

On the American continent, the 
Sia’ Indians re.ate that their hero, 
Poshaiyanne, was born of a vizgin 
who conceived through eating some 
pinon nuts. The Aztecs attribute 
the birth of Quetzalcoatl to his 
mother’s having swallowed a tur- 
quoise, and Montezuma, the hero 
of the Mexican Indians, was the 
son of a virgin who was impreg- 
nated by a summer shower. The 
Apaches, the P:mas and the Mojaves 
have the same story. Both in 
Brazil and in Samoa, we hear of 
a young virgic. who was fertilized 
by a fish anc the Samoan saga also 
tells of a woman fructified by the 
rays of the ris:ng sun. The Admi- 
ralty Islanders trace the desgent of 


Mankind fram a woman who was 


thus fecuncated. The Minahas- 
sers of Celebes claim to be descen- 
ded from a giri who was imprezna- 
ted + by the west wind, and 
Hiawatha ' owed his birth to 
the same cause. In Africa the 

Hottentots aald that their divine 


ancestor Heitsi-eibib was virgin- 
born. 

If we turn to northern Europe 
not dissimilar stories abound. .The 
Celtic saint, Aidan, was born of a 
virgin into whose mouth a star fell 
while she lay asleep. In the Fin- 
nish epic Kalevala, the virgin Ilma- 
tar is fructified by the east wind 
and gives birth to the wizard 
Vainamoinen. The mcther of the 
Irish hero, Conall Cernach, consul- 
ted a Druid who sang songs over a 
spring, and on her bathing in it, 
she became pregnant. .Maba’Se- 
you, the saint, gave a woman some 
holy bread which proved so effica- 
cious that after two years she 
returned with two children! This 
exploit, which is related in an 
Ethiopic manuscript of the fifteenth 
century, may perhaps be regar- 
ded as the ne plus ultra of such 
occurrences, the recital of which 
from all parts of the world tends 
to become tedious.* 

Christian writers were naturally 
somewhat taken aback when they 
came on these likenesses to the 
Gospel incident, but they found 
comfort in the reflection that Satan, 
the enemy of mankind, had spread 
these false stories abroad zs a 
snare. They anxiously discussed 
the possibility of parthenogenesis 
in general and they speculated 
rather hazardously on the partic- 
ylar manner of the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s impregnation. On this sub- 
ject the Christian gospels maintain 
a seemly reserve, which the-Fa- 
thers of the Church were not able 
always to imitate. Painters repre- 





~ * Those desiring further information: may consult E. S. Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 
which contains < vast collection of stories and an extensive bibliography, 
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sented the Holy Spirit as entering 
Mary’s ear in the form of a dove 
and Saint Augustine gravely an- 
nounced that she was impregnated * 
through this channel But a pic- 
ture by Fra Filippo Lippi in the 
National Gallery in London shows 
a hand emitting rays, in which a 
dove flies towards her side, just as 
in certain Eastern tales Buddha 
entered his mother’s side in the 
form of a white elephant. 

Various theories have been put 
forward to account for the world- 
wide prevalence of the myth of the 
Virgin Birth. That offered by 
theosophy is too well known to 
need mention here. Mr. Hartland 
believed that the stories of super- 
natural birth originated in the 
imperfect recognition of the phys- 
ical relationship between father 
and child. That early or primitive 
people are sometimes ignorant of 
the connection between sexual 
commerce and impregnation has 
been clearly established. Thus 
Spencer and Gillen showed that 
the Australian aborigines were 
without knowledge of these phys- 
iological facts. But it is also 
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clear that myths of the type of the 
Virgin Birth arise among people 
who have long passed beyond this 
stage of ignorance. Thus the 
story that Plato was the son of 
Apollo, Alexander the offspring of 
Zeus, and Julius Cesar the child of 


some god arose among people who . 


were in an advanced stage of 
culture. The Christians whe imag- 
ined the legend of the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus were under no 
illusions as to the normal course 
of paternity. Plutarch indeed dis- 
cusses the subject in a serious tone. 
“T see nothing absurd,” he wrote, 
“ih the supposition that God, in- 
stead of approaching women in 
humanwise, touches fhem to finer 
issues with other modes of contact 
and so fills the mortal with divine 
offspring.” Thus the myth, whose 
object it is to account for the 
marvellous qualities of great and 
noble men, is given a half-philo- 
sophic, half-poetical aspect, and is 
readily transmuted into those more 
ethereal fancies according to which 
human beings are inspired and 
filled by the Logos or Word of God. 


ALEXANDER G. CARDEW 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE 


The thoughtful reader will not 
be satisfied with writing Q. E. D. to 
Sir Alexander Cardew’s , able de- 
monstration that the legend of the 
Virgin Birth is not exclusively 
Christian but is found in various 
religions widely separated in space 
and time. It was, in fact, univer- 
sal, but what does the récurring 


tradition allegorize? Why deo we 


find the theme so many times re- 
peated? The answer must “be 
sought in thé cosmogonical+ and 
philosophical conceptions of the 
ancient world, remembering that 
the ancients turned naturally to 
symbol, myth and allegory to record 
their scientific no less than their 
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philosophical truths. They knew 
that nothing—leest of all teachings 
that: transcended the ordinary 
powers of rafiocinative thought— 
could be preserved in human mem- 
ory without some outward. form. 

All ancient myths ‘have a ‘deep 
philosophical meaning, and the 
older they are the more important 
and significant they are found to 
be. The firs: formulation of the 
Virgin Birth myth is lost in the 
night of time but the first echoes 
from that diszant past point to its 
having been a purely metaphysical 
concept in its origin. 

Ex nihilo nikii fit was a self-evi- 
dent proposit.on to the great minds 
of antiquity.- They long anticipa- 
ted modern thinkers in recognizing 
‘that visible aad tangible matter is 
illusory., Thay held that its source 
was the Primordial Substance 
of which metier, as we know 
it, is the faint and blurred copy. 
This root of matter, they were 
taught, exists =rom all eternity, 
beginningless, endless and essen- 
tially changeless. Only its “Son,” 
the periodically manifested uni- 
verse, is subject to change. This 
substance principle was named the 
“Mother-Goddess,” whose terres- 
trial symbol infinite and shoreless 
Space. 
hat Space is not only boundless 
but -ever-existing, whether there 
are universes in manifestation or 
not. Ina serse, Space ts the pre-ex- 


iscent eternal root-substance itself. 
Holding these views, it is not sur- 
prising that the ancients recognized 
ein Space before its periodical cos- 
mic activity the mother of all 
manifestation. Fertility and pro- 
ductiveness inhered in the Immac- 
ulate Virgin Mother, the ever- 
youthful Nature, who generated and 
brought forth her son, the universe. 
That drama was enacted on the 
plane of metaphysical abstraction. 
It was conceived as re-enacted on 
a lower plane. Numerous god- 
desses of antiquity were Virgin 
Mothers of an immaculately born 
Son—the Sun, the Day-Star.. Our 
Earth was thought of, too, as Vir- 
gn Mother; her son—Humanity 
as a totality, past, present and fu- 
ture. Above, the Son was the 
whole Universe; bzlow, he was 
Mankind. Likewise each successive 
p2rsonality, the ancients thought, 
is son of Virgin Motaer ; the latter, 
the immaculate root of its being, 

the immortal individual Soul. 
Madame Blavatsky’s Secret Doc- 
trine shows that such lofty con- 
capts of the ancient world lie at the 
root, and form the origin, of all the 
‘Sons of God” born of Immaculate 
Virgins. How infinitely grander, 
more poetical and more philosophi- 
cal was the Immaculate Virgin of 
tae ancient Pagans than the mod- 
ern Papal materialization of the 
cpce metaphysical and spiritual 

rature myth! 

Pa. D. 
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[The following ‘are extracts from a stenographic report of a Theo- 
sophical lecture delivered in Bombay on*Christmas Day, 1932. sre, 


Christmas is generally known as 
the festival of the. nativity of 
Christ. It is regarded as the Birth- 
day of Jesus, the teacher recog- 
nized by Christendom. Though 
generally known as a Christian 
festival, it is not exclusively so; it 
was already observed by the entire 
pagan world long before the era of 
Jesus. 


A PAGAN FESTIVAL 


When the question of celebrating 
the Birthday of Jesus came up for 
some discussion in 245 A.D.—two 
and a half centuries after the 
starting of the Christian era—no 
less an authority than Origen 
repudiated the very idea of cele- 
brating the Saviour’s Birthday “as 
if he were a King Pharaoh”. 
Another great authority, Clement 
of Alexandria, writing about 200 
A.D.—note, again two centuries 
after the supposed day of birth— 
mentions several theories as to 
when Christ was born, and con- 
demns them all as superstitions. 
He says that some give the 20th of 
May, others the 19th or 20th of 
April, while he himself, Clement of 
Alexandria, sets it on the 17th of 
November—a date of significance 
and interest to all students of 
Occultism ` and Theosophy. He 
says that Christ was born on the 
17th of November, 3 B.c. He also 
says that the Basilidians, one of 
the most philosophical Gnostic 
sects, fixed the 6th and the 10th of 


January -as . the day. of Christ’s 
Baptism, and that it was with the 
aid of the Egvptian Calendar they 
did so. As late as 350 A.D. the 
birth of Christ was fixed on the 
same day as the feast of Baptism, 
that is, on the 6th of January. 
Thus it is quite clear from histori- 
cal and documentary evidence that 
before the fifth century there was 
no agreement as to the actual date 
of Christ’s birth, and till then the 
calendars do not speak of it. When 
the Romans began to celebrate the 
day on the 25th of December their 
Armenian and Syrian co-religion- 
ists stuck to the 6th of January 
and accused the Romans of sun- ' 
worship and idolatry. St. Chrysos- 
tom (390 A.D.) is reported to have 
said that “on this day also the birth 
of Christ was lately fixed at Rome, 
in order that whilst the heathen 
were busy with their profane 
ceremonies, ‘the Christians might 
perform their holy rites undis- 
turbed.” 

In the religious history and the 
mythology of many peoples we 
become familiar with numerous 
Sun-Gods who are all born attis» 
time of the winter solstice, round 
about the 21st of December. Thus 


` the Romans were celebrating the 


Rite of Mitra which they had 
adopted from Persia, and the birth 
of Mithra, the Sun-God, was cele- 
brated on the 25th of December. 
Gibbon in his Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire says :— 
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The Romar Christians, ignorant of 
the real date of Christ’s birth, fixed 
the solemn estival on the 25th of 
December, the Brumalia, or Winter 
Solstice, when the Pagans annually ° 
celebrated the Birth of Sol. _ 

From Certral America where 
civilization frourished in far distant 
times we have the examples of 
Mexican, Az-ec and Yucatan Gods, 
all born of Virgin mothers and all 
born round about the 25th of De- 
cember. I havea very interesting 
quotation irom the historian, the 
Venerable B2de, who lived in the 
eighth cent.ry. This is what he 
says :— ; 

The ancient peoples of the Angli 
began the yeaz on the 25th December 
when we now celebrate the Birthday 
of the Lord: end the very night which 
is now so haly to us, they called in 
their tongue ~“ modranecht,” that is, 
the mother’s night, by reason we 
suspect of tke ceremonies which in 
that night-long vigil they performed. 


Thus the encient Britons before 
they were ccnverted to Christiani- 
ty worshipp2d a Sun-God born of 
a virgin mother. 

The Christmas festival is the 
drama, the representation of a 
divine and -nysterious event—the 
Birth of Christos, the Avatara. It 
isa drama shat the early Chris- 
tians borrowed from „the Pagans, 
wand, it is good that they so 
borrpwed it but unfortunately its 
real significence is not understood 
by® the messes of Christendom 
to-day, nor is it explained to them. 
Jesus was rot born on this day; 
the early Caristians incorporated 
in their relizion this festival, feel- 
ing the need for itin a moral and 
a spiritual way. 


THE FESTIVAL OF BIRTH 

We shall study Christmas as the 
festival of birth—the Birth of 
Divinity, of Christos, of Avalokit- 
eshwara, of Krishna. In the process 
of human evolution, in accordance 
with the great Law of Cycles, 
cosmically, Divinity manifests 
through special Incarnations, and, 
psychologically, in special ways. 
The doctrine of Avataras or Divine 
Incarnations has two phases or 
aspects: one cosmical, the second 
psychological. There are appear- 
ances of great cosmic Avataras, 
they are macrocosmic phenomena ; 
secondly, in our own individual 
kuman unfoldment there are ap- 
pearances, the afflatus of our 
cwn Divinity, our own spiritual 
Atma, and such are microcosmic 
phenomena. Nothing takes place 
in Nature that does not also occur 


‘in the human kingdom; and the 


eppearance of Great Avataras has 
its counterpart in the life of men 
end women. The Great Birth, the 
Supreme Birth, is that very rare 
phenomenon in Nature when in a 
human individual, evolving on- 
wards and upwards, the Great 
Purusha, Uttama-Furusha, enters 
end manifests Himself. Evolution 
in the human kingdom is a long 
process; yuga after yuga, man 
struggles; he sins and suffers and 
grows as he attempts to gain 
virtue and abandon vice; after 
many lives he frees himself from 
the enslavement of Nature, Frak- 
yiti he becoms pure, suddha, 
and then he develops higher 
spiritual powers cr siddhis, and 
becomes a Siddha—Proven-Soul, 
a Perfected Soul. Then he becomes 
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fit to hold in the casket of his heart 
the living Image of Uttama- 
Purusha, the Supreme Man, call 
Him Krishna or call Him Christ,. 
call Him Mithra or call Him 
Osiris, call Him Odin or. call Him 
Apollo. This is the Great Mystery, 
the advent of the Divine Man 
into the Living Temple of the 
Human Heart. It is to this secret 
and sacred Mystery that the Gita 
refers when it says that “among 
thousands of mortals a single cne 


perhaps strives for perfection and - 


among those so striving perhaps a 
single one ' knows me as I am”. 
This rare Being is described in the 
same chapter as the “Mahatma 
difficult to find”: 

Now come to the psychological 
aspect : Each one of us has a dual 
nature ; it is not merely the duality 
of lower and higher or evil and 
good ; itis the duality of two distinct 
lines or pedigrees which mix and 
mingle in man. In part of our 
nature each one of us is a lunar 
being—a Chandra Vamshi; in 
another part of our being we are 
solar—Surya Vamshi. ... 

Now note—the Moon has one 
very striking characteristic: it 
changes in its phases every hour, 
every day. From crescent to half, 
from half to gibbous, from gibbous 
to full, then waning from full it 
becomes new and is invisible for 
a day or so. This is a good 
representation of our personal 
nature—ever changing. 

Look at the Sun: 
rises and sets every day ‘in the- 
glory of fullness. This is our 
higher nature—the spiritual Indi- 
viduality. . 
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it is ever full, - 
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When the lunar or personal 
nature comes under the control 
and guidance of the solar or spiri-, 


+ tual it becomes full of radiance and 


light.. We must make an effort to 
be born -as the full moon, to live 
as the fult moon and to die as the 
full moon. That is the message of 
the Buddha Festival. It is said 
that He was born at full moon, He 
attained Nirvana at full moon, He 
passed away when the moon was 
full. 

Our practical question now is 
how shall we increase, how shall 
we enhance the power of the Solar 
Pedigree in us so that here on earth 


_we may shine like the moon when 


it is full. The Voice of thé Silence 
says: “Destroy thy lunar body,” 
that is, the kama-rupa, and “cleanse 
thy mind-body,” that is, the 
manasa-rupa. These two forms 
of life have to be dealt with—the 
destruction of kama, passion; the 
cleansing of manas, mind. These 
two processes are simultaneous, 
must go together ; mind ‘cleansing 


' produces the death of kama. The 


final death of the lower passions 
brings to birth the Higher Man. 
Living as desire entities we are 
familiar with the phenomenon of 
death. We say we are born to 
die. Every child who is born is 


sure only of one thing—that imigee 


going to die. . 
The festival of Christmas brings 
to human attention the Miracle of 
Birth. Why fot so live that life 
is a perpetual creation, a series of 
births? It is rightly said that ‘death 
disappoints the Soul ; then why not 
take precautions against the snare 
of death? We die perpetually, 


+ 
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continuously, because of delusion, 
moha, born of ignorance, avidya. 
„The Birth oz the Soul if perpetually 


brought about by kriya-shakti, crea- « 


tive activity, would take human 
beings not from death to decth, 
but from one birth or awakening 
to another birth and awakening. 
Let us attempt always to awaken 
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to new realities. The process of 
ever being born takes place because 
Atma, the Superior Luminous Self, 
has begun to create within the 
purified heart. That Superior Self 
is Krishna or Christos, the Uttama- 
Purusha, the Divine Man, and His 
Firth is the real celebration of 
Christmas. 


THE MESSIAH CRAZE 


Our age has seen the rise and 
fall of numerous “messiahs”—<lai- 
mants themselves some of th2m, 
while on behalf of others clatms 
have been made. Curiously enough, 
even in the name of Theosophy 
the coming of a world-teacher, 
an avatara, a messiah was pro- 
claimed, buz even that “prophecy” 
will not now be fulfilled, and the 
“prophets” have been proven false. 
It is not, however, recognized that 
H. P. Blavatsky not only never 
gave the teaching of the coming of 
Christ but warned against it; and 
the sensaczionalism caused by 
pseudo-thecsophists would not have 
arisen if they had been fully fa- 
miliar with the doctrines of the true 
Theosophical philosophy. Below 
we print ore short extract fron H. 


P. Blavatsky’s Esoteric’ Character _ 


ofthe Gospels written in 1887 :— 
“Millenarians and Adventists of 
ropust faith, may go on saving 
that the coming of (the carnalised) 
Christ’? is near at Aand, and pre- 
pare themselves for ‘the end of the 
world.’ Thzosophists—at any rate, 
some of them—who understand 
the hidden meaning of the univer- 
sally-expected Avatars, Messiahs, 


Sosioshes and Christs—know that ` 
it is no ‘end of the world,’ but 
‘the consummation of the age,” 
4.2.5 the close of a cycle, which is 
row fast approaching.... Many and 
‘many a time the warning about 
the ‘false Christs’ and prophets 
who shall lead people astray has 
keen interpreted by charitable 
Christians, the worshippers of the 
dead-letter of their scripture, as 
applying to mystics generally, and 
Theosophists most especially. ... 
Nevertheless, it seems very evi- 
cent that the words in Matthew’s 
Gospel and others can hardly apply 
to Theosophists. For these were 
never found saying that Christ is’ 
‘Here’ or ‘There, in wilderness or 
city, and least of all in’ the ‘inner 
chamber’ behind the altar of any 
modern church. Whether Heathen 
or Christian by birth, they refuse to 
materialise and thus degrade that 
which is the purest and grandest 
ideal—the symbol of symbols— 
namely, the immortal Divine Spirit 
in man, whether it be called Horus, 
‘Krishna, Buddha, or Christ. None 
af them has ever yet said: ‘I am 
the Christ,” 
i S 
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[Dr. Irene Bastow Hudson, M. R. C. S. (Eng.); L. R. C. P., M. B., B. S. 
(London); L. M. C. (Canada), is of English birth but for some years has resided 
in British Columbia. Although she has been in active medical practice, 
public and private, in England and in Canada, for twenty years, she is probably 
more widely known as a journalist and author. She was the original compiler and 
publisher of “The Writers’ Year Book,” and’ was at one time Editor of several 
journals in London. Her Heredity in the Light of Esoteric Philosothy, was 
reviewed in THE ARYAN PATH for December, 1932.—Eps.] `~ 


` Since the dawn of history 
we have had accounts of the 
sacrifice of the one, or the few, 
for the many, and so long as phys- 
ical life has been we know that 
cells have divided to form daughter 
cells, thus sacrificing individuality 
for the propagation of the species. 
“The seed must die before the plant 
can be born.” 

Religions of modern and ancient 
peoples have alike made use of the 
universality of the vicarious sacri- 
fice, and from this habit may be 
traced all sorts of customs and 
ceremonies, some of which exist 
even to the present day. The vica- 
rious atonement seems to be a 
modern fungoid growth, which 
would take from Man his respon- 
sibility, and has no place in the 
evolutionary scheme of Nature. 

Sin-eating at a funeral, though 
dying out, if not dead, was well- 
known in Wales, and on the Border 
as recently as last century, and is 
reported by J. Aubrey, as well as 
being used by Mary Webb in one 
of her novels. At the funeral cere- 
mony, the corpse or coffin was 
brought out and a loaf of breads 
was delivered to the Sin-eater ° 
over the corpse, as also a Mazer 
bowl of maple full of beer, which 
he. was to drink up, and sixpence 


in money, in consideration of which 
he took upon himself all the sins of 
the defunct, and freed him from 
walking after death. In another 
account, the clergyman officiating 
at the funeral, asked if there’ was 
a sm-eater present, and one of the 
relatives finally stepped forward 
and acted as such, since no sin- 
eater had been provided. Turning - 
to India, a similar custom is repor- . 
ted from Tanjore, prevailing, at any 
rate, last century. It was said that 
when the Rajah died, some of his 
bones and those of the two wives 
who were burnt with his corpse, 
were ground to powder, mixed 
with boiled rice, and eaten by twelve 
Brahmans. It was believed that 
the sins of the deceased passed into 
the bodies of the Brahmans, who 
received payment for the service. 
Such accounts have come from 
different parts of India and many 
other parts ofthe world, suggesting 
that some form of. sin-eating=at— 
funerals was general. ` 
Few kings or commoners seem 
able or willing to forego their privi- 
leges or their authority, but when 
it comes to the responsibilities and 
sacrifices, men often look eagerly 
for a substitute. Coupled with this 
is the imagining of a god in our 
own likeness, and therefore, a god 
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who may be rropitiated with offer- 
ings, the mote valuable the better. 
Whether the sacrifice is to be mede 
to the Corn Spirit; to Sedna, the 
goddess of secls; to Baal, the goc of 
Fire ; or to Jenaovah, the Lord God 
of the Jews, the purpose*seems to 
be the same, fiz., to present suci a 
substitute as may be accepted for 
the good of the whole tribe or race, 
either to pay for evil done, to 
avert evil, or to produce positive 
good. The sacrifice was evidently 
usually human at one stage of 
development later the human 
being was replaced by an animal, 
and, in these later and less phys- 
ically brutal cays, an image is often 
substituted, ‘or corn, or fruits. In 
some communities, €. g., the Jews, 
the first-bora of man and beast 
and the first-fruits of the harvest, 
all alike beonged to God, and 
must be sacrificed. Then the 
priests instituted a system of gay- 
ments, by wich the money mizht 
be paid, or the flocks surrendered 
in place of tte slaughter. In scme 
communities there is still an ircli- 
nation to giv2 the first-born sor to 
the Church cr Ministry. 

The whole scapegoat system is 
difficult to race, for the person 
chosen to bear the sins and ills of a 
district varied from the first-korn 
—sexeof the roval family to the elier- 
ly and useless captive; while in 
sagrificing tc the Spirit of the Har- 
vest, it migkt be a small child, a 
growing child, or an adult, accord- 
ing to the period of the growta pf 
the crops ai the time of the 
festival. 

Many of tie legends and ancient 
stories found in the reports may 
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nct be entirely true; for those who 
have, for instance, translated 
some of the Hindu and Sanskrit 
* literature, have been led into errors 
by taking allegories and legends as 
literally true. None the less, there 
were human sacrifices made in 
arts of India, just as there were in 
Mexico, Africa, North America, 
ard even in Palestine, to say nothing 
of Europe during the Inquisition, 
ard even later. of the very general 
custom of burning as witches or 
magicians those who showed more 
knowledge than the majority—even 
when the sin of Magic had not 
bzen proved against them. Human 
sacrifice is certainly much less 
prevalent now than in former days, ` 
and we no longer have festivals 
st.ch as those of the Romans, where 
men sold themselves to be 
slaughtered for the amusement of 
tke populace, or the appeasement 
of ghosts at funerals. Still, the 
craving for some god or superior 
being to take charge of our sins and 
troubles seems to stay with man- 
kind, and is not easily eradicated. 

It is interesting to take afew 
samples of these brutal customs 

_some of which still obtain, either 
secretly or in modified form, in 
many places. Thus, in The Golden 
Eough we find a quotation from 
Crowther and Taylor’s, The Gospel 
cn the Banks of the Niger, which 
relates— 

At Onitsha, on the Niger, two human 
beings used to be annually sacrificed 
to take away the sins of the land. The 

- ¥ictims were purchased by public sub- 
scription. All persons who, during the 
past year, had fallen into gross sing, 
such as incenciarism, theft, adultery. 
witchcraft, and so forth, were expected 
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to contribute 28 ngugas, or a little 
over two pounds sterling. The money 
thus collected was taken into the 
interior of the country, and expended 
in the purchase of two- sickly persons 
“to be offered as a sacrifice for all 
these abominable crimes—one for the 
land and one for the river.” A man 
from a neighbouring town was hired 
to put them to death. On the 27th 
February, 1858, the Rev. J.C. Taylor 
witnessed the sacrifice of one of these 
victims. The sufferer was a woman, 
about nineteen or twenty years of age. 
They dragged her alive along the 
ground, face downwards, from the 
king’s house to the river, a distance of 
two miles, the crowds who accompan- 
ied her crying, “ Wickedness! Wicked- 
ness!” The intention was to take 
away the iniquities of the land. The 
body was dragged along ina merciless 
manner, as if the weight of all their 
wickedness was thus carried away. 


In Uganda, when disease or mis- 
fortune hit the people, or at the 
crowning of a new king, certain 
human scapegoats (often captives) 
were taken to the border of the 
enemy’s country, and there maimed 
and left to die. With them were 
taken a cow, a goat, a fowl and a 
dog, who were also so maimed that 
they could not return or procure 
food. 

The Red Indians of Arizona used | 
to offer human victims at the Feast 
of Fire, until the custom was put 
down by the Mexicans, and a mock 
sacrifice has been gradually substi- 
tuted. For long periods (as among, 
the Jews) the human victim was 
replaced by an animal, just as the 
king in some countries managed toe 
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„substitute for the god. It would 
seem that the god, or the king, was 
put to death at a certain time, in 
order to avoid his growing old or 
feeble, so that he might pass on his 
kingship'or godhead while his body 
was still virile and youthful. 

There are many references in 
the Old Testament to the sacrifice 
by the Jewish people of- their 
children, either as sin.offerings, or 
as first-fruits, and it is unnecessary 
to remind readers of Abraham’s 
preparing to offer up Isaac to the 
Lord, and the substitution, at the 
last moment, of aram caught ina 
thitket. , 

The human scapegoat was well 
known in ancient Rome, as in 
ancient Greece, and the Romans 
had a popular festival in the 
Spring at which “ Old Mars” was 
driven out and beaten, as if by 
that means their sins and misfor- 
tunes could be transferred to the 
unfortunate man, who had to take’ 
the part of the god. A Slavonic 
custom, known as Carrying Out 
Death, had much the same inten- 
tion, and in one form or another 
this idea was found in all European 
countries. In Greece, human scape- , 
goats were used to carry away evil 
at any special time of disaster or 
plague,.and, in some districts, an 
annual sacrifice was customary. 
The victims were maintained at 
the public expense and, when 
needed, were dressed in sacred 
garments and paraded through ‘the 
whole city, and then turned out 


escape death (when his time was *and stoned to death. 


due) by getting a more common 
man to take his place. Still earlier, 
the king, chief or priest became the 


The killing of the god in Mexico 
was another form of vicarious 
sacrifice, although not a voluntary 
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one on the part of the victim. It the species used depended on the 
frequently fell to the lot ofa young gəds honoured in the district, and, 
woman to personate, for a time, t some extent, on the distribution 
the goddess and then to die in° cfthefauna. In parts of Assam, it 
some speciaLy prescribed manner. was reported that a scapegoat 
It is reported that, at the festival might bea monkey ora bamboo rat, 
of the Goddzss of Salt among the while in the Western Himalayas 
Aztecs, the woman had first to and in North America, a dog was 
. watch the Killing of the captives, sometimes slaughtered to carry 
and then her heart was torn out by away the sins of the community. 
the priest. The Goddess of the The Iroquois had a New Year iesti- 
Young Mame also required the valat which white dogs, decorated 
sacrifice of € young woman before with red paint, were strangled and 
the people might eat the maize, ‘Sung on a ladder. Then the sins of 
and again a girl personated the ihepeople were transferred to them, 
goddess. She also was slain by and the carcasses were burnt on a 
the priest cn the summit oi the pyre of wood. The ashes from 
steps of th temple, and, in this this fire were carfied through the 
case, her head was cut off before -illage, and sprinkled at the door 
her heart was torn: out. On of each house. 
Christmas Day a similar sacrifice In Leviticus, chap XVI., we are 
and ceremony’ was performed told that on.the Day of Atonement, 
by the Aztecs—this time to the after the sacrifice of a bullock and 
Goddess Ilamatecutli. of a goat as a sin offering, and the 
Throughout these customs it sprinkling of their blood in the pre- 
would seem that the blood of the scribed places— 


scapegoat was supposed to have And Aaron shail lay both hie hands 
value in remitting sins, and that upon the head of the live goat, and 


brings us to another form of sacri- 
fice, in which cannibalism, or at 
least the ecting of the flesh of the 
offering, is involved. By eating the 


confess over him all the iniquities of 
the children of Israel, and all their 
transgressions in all their sins, putting 
them upon the head of the goat, and 
shall send him away by the hand of a 


flesh of a man, you are supposed to fit man into the wilderness: and the 
gain some Df his courage, strength, goat shall bear upon him all their ini- 
agility, incelligence? etc.,*and ‘so quities unto z land not inhabited. 
amongst many American Indian Having gradually accepted ani- 
tribes, it was believed that if you mal sacrifices in place of human, 
ate Bear you would be strong and -we soon find in the history of such 
brave; if venison, you would be customs, that images made of 
quick and agile, etc. This eating straw, clay, wood, etc., were made 
‘of the sacrifice was ceremonial” and paraded, and then finally burnt, 
and religicus, performed with much’ or thrown into the river or sea, and 
ritual, purification and rites. at important festivals these might 
When animals were offered for be set adrift in handsome boats 
sacrifice in place of human beings, or rafts, with provisions and fur- 
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nishings. Gradually the meaning:of Since then, man’s consciousness of 
such festivals may be forgotten. the Unity of all Life has dimmed, 
Sometimes a mock sacrifice is held, if not vanished, though he has 
in which a supposed victim is treat- «gained enormously in his intellec- 
ed with all the usual ceremony, tual appreciation of the material 
and even ill-treated, but in which advantage of subjecting all others, 
the final killing does not occur be they plants; animals, or weaker 
and the worst that happens to the humans, to hisown purposes. The 
human or animal is that he is turn- fact that the old ‘ceremonies ‘were 
ed out of the village or district. usually deeply religious, and that 
In such casesas those ofa Sin-eater, the first-fruits of the harvest were 
it is usually reported that the per- really sacred and must be offered 
son was shunned, and lived rather to the spirits of Nature and some- 
as an outcast, though maintained times to the ghosts of the departed, 
at the public expense. does not entirely meet the approval 
It is often recorded that flesh is of modern religious sects. Some 
eaten sacramentally, and this is Of the Old Testament laws on such 
especially-so when it is the flesh of subjects, as also the ethical teach- 
a god or king eaten by his succes- ings of the New Testament, are ac- 
sor, or by the chiefs of his tribe. cepted by Christianity, but are usu- 
Particularly were the heart and ally more honoured by omission 
brain supposed to give to the eater than by observance. From the offer- 
the qualitiesand attributesofhimto ing ofthe first-born of manand beast 
whom they had belonged in earthly to the gods has gradually come 
life. From this sacrificial eating of the idea that one can be made the 
flesh has, no doubt, come the idea scapegoat for the many. Exo- 
that the saying: “Verily, verily, I teric religions, notably Christian- 
say unto you, Except ye eat the ity, having adopted and monopo- 
flesh of the Son of man, anddrink lized the godhead, and tried to turn 
his blood, ye have no life in you” it into an anthropomorphic deity, 
(St. John, VI. 53.)—may be taken in do not allow their followers to 
the dead-letter sense, instead of realize their individual share in the 
the symbolical one evidently divine ray, or the need for the uni- 
intended. ` versal AT-ONE-MENT of that divine 
Even in materialistic Europe, ray with man’s Higher Self, by the 
some of the old festivals are kept sacrifice or crucifixion of the lower 
“up at May Day, Midsummer and selves in this purgatory of the 
Harvest, and though they have material world, which is Hell. 
lost much of their significance; The vicarious suffering should 
their origin may yet be traced back mean suffering.for or on behalf of 
to the sacrificial appeasing of the, others; the vicarious ‘atonement 
Nature gods, etc., in the days when , sould mean union (or reconcile- 
men lived closer to Nature, and ment) with God for or on behalf of 
shared the consciousness of the others—an obviously illogical and 
animals and plants around them. impossible performance. Man has 
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within him, if he choose to devel- 
op it, a ray oi the Universal Spirit; 
hence he mtst for himself unite 
and blend his mind and soul, ande 
bridge the gulf between the two, 
before he can ettempt.to realize his 
at-one-ment with the Divine Self. 
With regard to the Crucifixion, 
it must be recognised that it had 
been .writter. of allegorically very 
many years before the founding of 
the Christian Faith, and nailing 
upon the Cross had only been 
adopted later by the Romans as a 
means of tcrturing before killing 
criminals. From The Secret Doc- 
trine, we learn :— ` 


The figure of [the Hindu] Wi-toba 
[a form of Vishnu], even to the nail- 
marks on tbe feet, is that of Jesus 
crucified, in all its details save the 
Cross: and chat MAN was meant is 
proved to us further by the fact of the 
Initiate being reborn after his crucyixion 
on the TREE CF LIFE..... Thus, one 
of the seven esoteric meanings implied 
in this mystery of Crucifixion oy the 
mystic inventors of the system—the 
original elaboration and adoption of 
which dates back to the very establish- 
ment of the MYSTERIES—is discovered 
in the geometrical symbols contzining 
the history of the evolution of man. 
(II, 560). 

The original idea of “Man Cruci- 
fied” in Spæe belongs certainly to 
the ancient Eindus, and Muir shcws it 
in his“ Hindu Pantheon” jn the engraving 
that represezts Wittoba. Plato adopted 
it in his decuzsated Cross in Space, ihe X, 
“the Second Sod who impressed h.mself 
on the Universe in the form cf the 
Cross;” Krshna is likewise shown 
“ crucified”. . . Agair? itis repeated in 





the Old Testament in the queer in- 
junction to cruci{ men before the Lord, 
the Sun—which is no prophecy at all, 
but has a direct phallic significance. 
(I. 561) 


It is man who has tried to make 
the sacrifices vicarious; it is man 
who has tried to shift his responsi- 
bilities to other shoulders, by pay- 
ing another to act or die in his 
stead, or by paying a priest or a 
“wise man” to free him, or absolve 
him from his sins and kis troubles. 
The Great and Holy Ones who 
Fave gone on akezd on the PATH 
will look back and hold out the 
helping hand, albeit invisibly to 
most of us, and such are the 
Adepts, the Bodhisattvas, referred 
to in The Voice of the Silence, but 
even They cannot alter the LAW, 
and Karma must be worked out. 
“The ripple of effect, as the great 
tidal wave, thou shalt let run its 
course.” 

So far as the writer has been 
able to discover both sacrifice and 
at-one-ment must be personal, in- 
dividual and racial, and the sooner 
people learn that vicarious suffer- 
ing for the sins and sorrows of all 
men is a fallacy, the healthier and 
happier will be the population of 
this earth on which we have to 
dwell. . Indeed, such realization 
might well be the beginning of true 
spiritual growth, and thus the 
speedier working out of the deadly 
Karma that still hangs around the 
Kali Yuga. 


IRENE BASTOW HUDSON 


CHURCH REFORMATION TO-DAY 


Here are two articles—the first suggests reforming and liberalizing 
Church-Christianity. The second looks*upon the Churches as anti-Christ and 
says that their bluff is called, not by men but by. Nature. 


I—LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY: 


[ Leslie G. Berrington, who founded the Leamington Literary and Philo- 
gophical Society in 1912, was Rector of Churchover in 1915. In 1931 he settled in 
Brighton as Vicar of Moulsecomb and in the followi'g year founded the 
Progressive Thought Society of Brighton and Hove.—Enps. ] 


The word “liberal,” despite 
party associations in the political 
world, remains expressive of gene- 
rosity and tolerance. It may, 
therefore, be used to describe the 
new movement in the Church of 
England which, nebulous because 
unorganised, is yet the most signif- 
icant thing in contemporary relig- 
ious development. 

The Church of England is pecu- 
liarly fitted to be the seed-ground 
of such a movement because it has 
avoided the fanatical extremes 
of most Protestant Churches. It 
had, and has, its fanatics, and these 
tend to occupy the limelight, as 
fanatics always do, but the ma- 
jority of Anglican laity can be class- 
ed as Liberal Christians. 

Since Liberal Christianity is a 
movement, not a party, it is only 
possible to give a personal inter- 
pretation of what it stands for, 
differing, probably, in many points 
from interpretations which might 
be given by other like-minded 
people—because the essence of 
Liberal Christianity is tolerance 
and all-inclusiveness. 

History has disproved—to any. 
one who has studied it in order to 
learn and not to extract support 
for a theory—every claim to divine 


authority and infallibility, whether 
residing in Popes, General Councils, 
or Bishops. In so faras any one 
Church asserts exclusive doctrinal 
knowledge or exclusive authority 
it can only be regarded as a sham: 
Christianity is a development—a 
development often side-tracked by 
royal and political ambitions. The 
Church as a magical entity does 
not exist. 

Nevertheless it exists for those 
who believe in it. God is not a 
man, therefore He answers prayer 
and blesses His worshippers 
through whatever channel they sin- 
cerely believe to be true. That is 
where the Protestant cuts himself 
adrift from Liberal Christianity. 
God comes to the Catholic through 
the Host, pardons him through the 
priest; and He expects from the 
Catholic an observance of the relig- 
ious rules in which he believes. 
Similarly He comes to the Prates- 
tant through the prayer-meeting ; 
and demands from him an obser- 
vance of the particular aproto “in 
which he believes. 

Ceremonial and forms of wor- 
ship are purely psychological. The 
dramatic type of worship—such as 
the Mass—appeals to a totally 
different side of human nature 
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from the prayer and sermon type. 
That both have their place is prov- 
ed by experience. Thus all inzol- 
erance belongs to the past and one 
can only smile at the hostility of 
Christians towards one another. 

But although each Charch stfii- 
ces for its siccere members, much 
in the belief and practice of each 
is a burden. The papacy, or zhe 
autocratic episcopacy and priest- 
hood on the one hand, and che 
Bible and dogma on the other are 
chains in which Christians b-nd 
themselves quite unnecessar_ly. 
Jesus taught by parable, proverb, 
and epigram, carefully avoidng 
definite teaching about forms of 
worship, anc sanctioning no dog- 
mas. His words are seldom to be 
taken literally. There is no evi- 
dence even that He condemned zhe 
Temple worship. Deliberately He 
left belief and worship to evolve as 
age succeeded age from the se2ds 
which His life and utterances 
sowed. 

Survival of the fittest applies in 
the long run to religion, and it does 
not follow that because belief in 
eternal torment and a Chuz-ch 
wielding powers over the world to 
come ‘was < suitable belief for 
predatory barons and savage clans 
in days gone by, that it is, eitner 
true or suitable for to-day. 

The creeds are a brief summary 
of Christian belief, and such a sum- 
mary is desirable if not necessery, 
nor would it te wise for each genera- 
tion to revise creeds according to 
its transient beliefs and interpreta- 
tions. But a zevision will be due as 
soon as Lib2ral Christianity ñas 
found its vo.ce, which at presant 
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is drowned by the strident voices 
of religious partisans. 

The Athanasian Creed is only 
suitable for the British Museum, 
nct merely as a curiosity, but as a 
warning that once reason and logic 
have given place to fanaticism, no 


_ aksurdity is beyond credence. 


The Nicene Creed could be revised 
advantageously in those clauses 
which deal. with the person of 
Jesus Christ. 

Directly the idea of salvation by 
belief is dropped, a new tolerance 
is engendered. And salvation by 
belief in dogma is untenable, be- 
cause it involves an unworthy con- 
cept of God. If God gave us rea- 
son to exercise, yet condemned us 
for an honest use of that reason, 
He would not be just. Obviously 
sincerity in belief—or disbelief—is 
all that He can require. 

When we realise this we do not 
ccndemn beliefs different from our 
own, and we must admit that 
Christians are free to interpret the 
creed of Christendom differently. 
Ideally, therefore, a creed should 
be suggestive rather than dog. 
matic—as was Christ’s teaching. 

. It does not concern us that Jesus 
is “of one, substance with the 
Father”. Weare not made better 
or worse by such a belief ; and it is 
surely typical of the absurd imper- 
‘tinence of man that he should 
pretend to decide truth about God 
by the majority vote of a Council ! 

Still less does it matter to us 

whether Jesus was Virgin-born. 
e The resurrection of the human 
body seems unlikely, and educated 
opinion increasingly discredits it, 
but it does not matter. It is a 
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scientific rather than a religious 
question. As a dogma it is absurd. 

The resurrection of Christ’s 
physical body is a more compli- * 
cated question, and various opinions 
may be held. The Great Christian 
Father, Origen, believed His 
physical body to have been trans- 
muted into His spirit-body. The 
one view that cannot be accepted 
is that set forth in the Black Rubric 
at the end of the Church of England 
Communion Service, where it is 
said that “the natural body and 
blood of our Saviour Christ are in 
Heaven”. The suggestion that 
Jesus still lives in the spiritual 
worlds in the body which He had 
on earth can only be described as 
foolish. A “natural” body would, 
we may reasonably conclude, be no 
more visible in Heaven than a 
spiritual body on earth. 

At present English Christianity 
is suffering from preachers and 
writers who attempt to foist the 
current theories of scientists and 
psychologists on to a poor salvage 
of Christianity. A scientist’s 
guesses, which he never supposes 
to be more than an approximation, 
have become the preacher’s facts. 
Yet in spite of party strife and 
pseudo-scientific jargon Christi- 
anity survives. Can there be a 
surer proof of its fundamental 
soundness than its power to live 
and flourish in spite of its ad- 
herents? Christians are the worst 
enemies of Christianity. 

Despite the apparent strength of 
Roman Catholicism, and of dog-* 
matic Christianity in its English 
and Eastern forms, I think that 
the day of Liberal Christianity is 
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not far distant. In religion, as in 
literature or at the cinema, people 
have to make the best of what is 
available until something better 
offers. People choose a Church 
because ‘it is, the best of those 
existing ¢nd they are not prepared 
to found a new one. The Church 
they choose does not wholly satisfy 
them, but they can find no better 
religious organisation. 

Physically old people sometimes 
seem to defy age, and look as they 
have looked for years, then all at 
once crack up and become wrecks. 
The old Christianity presents, I 
think, a like false appearance of 
vitality. The new has been born, 
and the new will, if it keeps true to 
itself in wisdom and tolerance, 
become the world-religion of the 
future. 

Liberal Christianity accepts 
Jesus as the manifestation of God 
once in Galilee, and reveres Him 
now as Living Lord of the world. 

The Scriptures of Christianity 
cannot be regarded as a divine 
book written by God. The Old 
Testament is directly contrary to 
the New. Christianity is built on 
the life and teaching of Jesus, of 
which I think it may fairly be said 
that we havea reliable picture in 
the faur Gaspels. All four are 
human documents, indeed iş is 
their obvious human colouringtthat 
is the guarantee of their general 
reliability. Their discrepancies 
serve to confirfn the narratives 

As a commentary on the life and 
teaching of Jesus by early Church 
leaders the Epistles are valuable, 
but St. Paul’s theology and opinions 
in general have no authority 
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beyond that given by their intrinsic 
soundness. The Epistles, again, 
are human dccuments, sometimes 
sublime, sometime crudely Jewish 
and unacceptable to the modern 
mind. 

The Old Testament ee its value 
as literature, poetry and history, 
but it has beea a curse to Christi- 
anity.. Christ abolished it as a 
book of autho-izy for His followers, 
but the Church revived it. Hardly 
any parts of it are suitable for 
reading in public worship, and the 
Psalms are, for the most part, 
grotesque on modern lips. How 
far the history of the Old Testa- 
ment is accurate concerns only the 
historian. Jeébovah, as portrayed in 
the Old Testament, has been a cor- 
rupting influence on Christianity. 

Liberal Christianity suffers from 
one great disadvantage. It is not 
calculated to rouse fervent enthu- 
siasm. Movernents of peace and tol- 
erance never do, nor can majority 
opinions excite the zeal which 
comes easily to a battling minority. 
Moreover, himan nature is so 
egoistic that -olerance comes hard- 
ly. Not only Protestants end 
Catholics, bat many Modernists 
are foreigners to the Liberal mcve- 
ment in Christianity, because they 
would force others to think and 
worship as they think and worship. 
A Modernist who seeks to drive 
Anglo-Catholics out of the Church 
of England, o7 curtail their worship, 
is of the fanatic-d6gmatic breed 
and has no part in Liberalism. 

It is easy to work up a frenzy 
of antagonism over vestments, 
incense, adoration of the Host, 
candles, and such things, but the 
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Liberal has no objection to these 
accessories of worship. So long 
as they are desired they should be 

*recained. Prayers for the dead 
ar2 as reasonable as prayers for 
the living; indeed the Protestant 
dislike of these is raally directed 
against a totally different thing— 
the pardons and indulgences of the 
Romish doctrine of Purgatory. 
Most of the points about which 
fanatics grow apoplectic are either 
of no importance or are innocuous 
pibus customs. 

Liberal Christianity believes in 
love. No existing Church either 
believes in or practises love. Kneel- 
ing or not kneeling, ringing bells 
or not ringing them, bowing or 
not bowing—these will start ha- 
tred in the pew and denunciation in 
tke pulpit. 

Liberal Christianity believes in 
peace, freedom in belief, variety in 
worship. It recognises no author- 
ity beyond that conceded by the 
Christian people. Dogma, perse- 
cution, bigotry, belong to the im- 
mature past. Nor does it suppose 
that the Christianity of the future 
wll be as the Christianity of to-cay. 
If Christianity does not evolve and 
d=velop it can only be because it 
is moribund—or perfect. Perfect it 
is never likely to be in this world. 

Eternal damnation, an eternal 
Levil, Christ’s blood-Atonement, 
Justification by Faith, Original Sin, 
Feedestination, all the sinister 
background of post-Nicene Christi- 
anity needs to be shed as a butter- 

-fly sheds its chrysalis. Imitation 
of Christ is man’s fulfilment, not 
beliefs about His person. Progress 
.tarough death to ever more glori- 
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ous life is man’s destiny if he for that which is fittest in each 
cultivates the character which be- to survive. In that case there is 
fits a son of the family of God. hope that Anglicanism may extend 

I entertain the hope that the » further than the English-speaking 


Church of England will cease its 
petty strife and become Chris- 
tianity as such, including on an 
equal footing Anglo-Catholic and 
Anglo-Protestant, leaving freedom 


peoples, that it may become the 


cradle of the New Christianity—: 


which is the old—end so draw to- 
gether the other faiths of humanity 
in a world-religion. 


LESLIE G. BERRINGTON 


poua 


,  II-JESUS VERSUS THE CHURCHES 


[John Middleton Murry preached a sermon last Easter on “The Agony of 
Christianity”. It was published in the April number of kis Wanderer; he “ won- 
ders how many priests of the Christian Church, this Good Friday, will have 
preached the kind of Easter sermon that I am preaching now”. In it Mr. Murry 
refers to Karl Marx as John the Baptist, and Says that “men may laugh at the 
strange Marxian notion of the Proletariat as Messiah” and proceeds to examine 
that view. Space forbids our extracting at greater length, and as our chief aim 
is to give Mr. Murry’s views on the present state of the churches, we have to 
confine ourselves to reprinting the following ; we do this by the kind permission 


of Mr. Murry.—Eps. ] 


Suppose that, in order to make 
some approach to the reality of 
Jesus, we were to begin by: com- 
paring the duties of a Christian 
to-day with the duties which Jesus 
enjoined upon those who had the 
marvellous experience of being 
taught directly by him. We are 
generally given to understand that 
the first obligation on a Christian 
to-day is to go to Church. But, 
curiously enough, Jesus himself did 
not go to Church, nor did he tell 
his' disciples todo so. If we may 
believe the gospel of St. Luke, at 
the very beginning of his mission 
he attempted to deliver his message 
in the synagogues, but they threw 
him out and tried to kill him. . . .« 
He disregarded his religious duties,. 
consorted with publicans and 
sinners, declared openly that the 
outcasts and the underdogs would 


go to heaven before the respect- 
able and conscientious clergymen, 
and proclaimed that “The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath.” 

“ Ah,” you may say, “but that 
was not the Christian Church 
which Jesus thus flouted, but the 
Jewish Church.” That is true; but 
I ask you to ask yourselves serious- 
ly how much difference that makes. 
What is the distinction, in religious 
reality, betyreen the -Christian 
Church to-day and the Jewish 
Church nineteen hundred years 


The difference is, I shall be told, 


that the Christian Church believes 


in Jesus. Believing in Jesus is a 
vague phrase. I also believe in 
Jesus. The question is: How does 
the Christian Church believe in 
Jesus? Does it believe in what he 
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taught? Let us remind ourselves but to change themselves: to think 
of a few of the things he did teach. differently, to live differently, to be 


He taught thet a man must forsake 
home and possessions—houses and 
lands, wife and children—to follow 
him. He tauzht that a‘rich man 
should sell all that he had and give 
to the poor. He taught that men 
should not resist their enemies: 
that they who took the sword 
should perish by the sword. He 
taught—and this was simply the 
quintessence of ali his teaching— 
that “ he that loseth his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s, the same 
shall save it.” ... 

Does the Christian Church be- 
lieve in that? Or in any of it? We 
know it doesn’t. What then does 
it mean by its belief in Jesus? I 
should say that, in fact, it reduced 
to one very simple thing: namely 
to the belief m the Atonement, to 
the belief thet by his death upon 
` the Cross Jesus redeemed the sins 
of the world. I am not here to 
criticise that belief and all that it 
implies ; what concerns me now is 
to suggest that that belief alone 
substantially differentiates the 
Christian Chirch to-day from the 
Jewish Church which Jesus re- 
pudiated ani which repudiated 
Jesus. 

And that belief, however pro- 
found it may be, whatever depths 
of meaning it may contain, was not 
taught by Jesus. Not that, if it had 
been possible, he would not have 
been ready to deliver himself up to 
agony and ceath that the sins of 
the world m ght: be forgiven; bit 
that he knew it could not be done 
that way. He did not invite men to 
be saved by a vicarious sacrifice, 


different. The essence of the gospel 
of Jesus was that men should re- 
pent, not in the hackneyed sense 
of that word to-day, but in the 
sense of the strong Greek word of 
the gospels—* metanoein”— that 
men should have their minds turn- 
ed upside down, that there should 
be a revolutionary upheaval in 
men’s souls.... 
- For what was this revolutionary 
upheaval of heart and mind which 
Jesus preached—this change of the 
old man into the new? Well, he 
himself described it in many ways. 
His favourite and mast natural way 
of expressing it was to say that 
men should become “‘sons of God,” 
just as he himself had become a 
“son of God”: which meant that 
they should realise that God was 
indeed their Father, and the 
Father of all other men besides: 
and it followed that all men were 
indeed brothers, fellaw-sons of God 
the Father. That was the good 
tidings, the blessed news. To know 
and believe that was to undergo a 
revolutionary inward change. And 
the simple statement of what that 
belief meant is this :— ; 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbour as thyself.” 
"|. . If only men would become 
“sons of God’—sons of the God 
whom Jesus had discovered, whose 
-perfection was so strangely dif- 
ferent from that of the God of the 
Churches. 
“ Love your enemies, and pray 
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for them that do you harm. That 
thus ye may be sons of your 
Father: for he makes his sun to 
rise upon good men and bad, and 
his rain to fall upon the just and 
the unjust.” 

Not the God of the Churches ; 
but far more near to the God of 
whom Spinoza said: ‘‘He who 
loves God cannot endeavour that 
God shall love him in return.” A 
God, of whom it was obvious that 
for a man’s love He could give no 
particular love in return: indeed 
the only God who could be loved, 
nay more, the only possible object 
of Love: for the love which expects 
to be reciprocated is a precious 
human affection, but no more. But, 
as Spinoza said, the Love where- 
with we love God is the Love 
wherewith God loves Himself in us. 
Spinoza knew what Jesus meant, 
as not many men have done. He 
knew the secret of that impossible 
command: “Be ye therefore per- 
fect, as your Father is perfect.” ... 

Since Jesus and his teaching 
never can be other than revolu- 


tionary, it is expedient that they 
should be left decorously alone. 
And left alone they have been— 
¿century after century. “ Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” What 
sort of teaching was that for pliable 
youth? And whither might it not 
have led? This would never do. 
The proper function of a Christian 
Church was to assure men that the 
service of Mammon was indis- 
tinguishable from the service of 
God. : 

And it did its work, on the whole, 
very well. The Christian Church 
itself served Mammon with ex- 
emplary zeal, till it became a 
prosperous and efficient depart- 
ment of Capitalist Society Ltd., 
where in return for a very small 
fee the shareholders could 
Compound for sins they were inclined to 
By damning those they had no mind 

to. 

Why, in the name of justice, 
should the moment have now arriv- 
ed when this ancient and success- 
ful bluff will be called, not by men, 


JoHN MIDDLETON Murry 


[Between the above two articles and thè pair °which follow. we may 


appropriately draw our readers’ attention to The Indian Social Reformer of 
20th October (pp. 116-17). Its esteemed Editor, Mr. K. Natarajan, “puts 
forward a suggestion which, in our opinion, would be conducive to the right 
reform in connection with Christianity. What is needed is a Society—on fhe 
lines of the Buddha Society of Bombay—whose members would study the 
teachings attributed to Jesus, each appropriating in his own way whatever he 
deemed fit to better his own character and improve his own spiritual percep- 
tions An International Society would be advantageous, inasmuch as non- 
Christians would be able to inform their Christian co-members of the point of 
view of other faiths. But such a society must beware of the interference of the 
padres.—Eps.] : 


CHRISTIANITY , CHRIST AND INDIA 


[ Below we print two articles both written by patriotic Indians—the first 
of whom isa Christian, Dr. J. M. Kumtarappa, the second is a Hindu, who has 
dedicated his life to the service of his religion and his country as 2 Swami of 
the well-known order of Ratnakrishna-Vivekananda. Swami Jagadiswarananda 
as an admirer of purée Christianity, which the padris have corrupted, makes 
an appeal for a radical change in the creed, while Dr. Kumarappa would 
reform the church from within. We appreciate the noble motive of each of our 
esteemed contributors, but the remedies they suggest will not avail. To-day the 
world, and India most of all, needs Religion not religions. “ The nearer to 
church, the farther from God” is a true saying; therefore, organized religion, 
Hindu, Christian or any other, has to be delivered from the dead-weight of 
dogmas, interpre-ations, personal names, anthropomorphic conceptions and 
salaried priests. That seems to us to be the only remedy, not only for Christi- 
anity but for every creed—Ens. | 


I—A PLEA FOR AN INDIAN EXPRESSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


As Christianity went out: into 
the Western world, it took to itself 
national, racial and cultural modes 
of expression, and without such 
adaptation it has existed nowhere 
in the West. Ir the ancient world 
there were the Judaistic type and 
the Hellenic type of Christianity 
existing side by side. Then as it 
moved into the Roman world, it 
took on a slightly different com- 
plexion ; other differences began to 
appear as it moved still further 
west. In England the. Christian 
religion, influenced by the racial 
traits and culture of the English 
people, has developed many fea- 
tures not fundamental to Christi- 
anity itself. Even the universal 
elements in the teaching of ‘Christ 
are “capable of different expres- 
sions. Itis but natural, therefore, 
that each natior to which Christi- 
anity, is presented, should develop 
the core of Christ’s teachings ac- 
cording to its own national genius. 
Has then, one may ask, Chris- 
tianity in India expressed its sub- 
stance_in an Indian form? Has 


Christianity anything to learn from 
India’s religious experience and 
her search after God? 
I 

Though Protestant Christianity, 
such as we have to-day, came to 
India about one hundred and fizty 
years ago, it has not up to the 
present been allowed to take on an 
Indian character, for the simple 
reason that the Western mission- 
ary, being strongly of the opinion 
that everything not Western is 
heathen, fights shy of things 
Indian. Hinduism is so strong in 
South India that to Indianize 
Christianity is taken as equivalent 
to Hinduizing it, while Islam is so 
influential in North India that 
Indianizing in thought is practical- 
ly proscribed. Hence Christianity 
in India is denied the privilege of 
appropriating to itself anything 
from India’s religious heritage. No 
wonder then if it still remains a 
Joreign religion; foreign in its 
dictation and control, foreign in its 
church architecture and forms of 
worship, foreign in its organization, 
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and methods, foreign in its songs 
and music, foreign in its patterns 
of thought and traditions; in short, 
foreign in everything. 

Thus Christianity in India has 
been under the powerful domina- 
tion of the ecclesiastical traditions 
of the West. While such domina- 
tion has helped Christian missions 
to reproduce in India the sectarian 
divisions and theological standards, 
it has not helped to foster a move- 
ment that is faithful to the lessons 
of Christian history and at the 
same time freely adapted to the 
racial genius and cultural heritage 
of the Indian people. No religion 
that is merely borrowed or mechan- 
ically imitated can ever become 
powerful enough to change the 
thought and life of a civilized 
nation. India has, in the course of 
her long history, evolved valuable 
religious ideas and practices, as- 
sociations and traditions, customs 
and habits, peculiarly sacred and 
binding through long usage, and it 
is idle to expect that she will 
forego beliefs and practices which 
are so deeply interwoven with her 
very life and civilization. 

Therefore it is necessary, if 
Christianity is to express itself in 
an Indian form, to produce a 
gigantic theological work, connec- 
ting the fullness of the Christian 
revelation with the religious and 
philosophical property of India, as 
the Alexandrines and Cappodocr 
ans, Augustine and Thomas of 
Animo, have connected it. with. 
Greek and Latin philosophy. Such 
theological synthesis is even more 
important for India, but at the 


same time also more difficult, than - 
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for the West, because the religious 
and philosophical treasures of 
India are much older and richer 
ethan those of Greece. Neverthe 
less, without this theological syn- 
thesis, it will] not be possible -for 
Christianity to be the same for 
India as it once became for the 
Greco-Roman world. All the more, 
therefore, is it to be regretted that 
Indian Christianity, in spite of its 
long history, has not been able to 
produce an outstanding theologian 
who could effect that synthesis. 

This intellectual paucity is due, 
among other reasons, to the ab- 
sence of first-rate Christian theo- 
logical colleges based on Indian 
religious thought and culture. At 
present theological education in 
India differs little, except in ` 
quality, from that of the West. 
There is an utterly inadequate 
provision made in theological 
seminaries to help Indian Christian 
leaders of religious thought in the 
task of relating Christianity to the 
religious experience and heritage 
of India. The theological college 
must make far more use of men 
who are recognized authorities on 
Hindu and Islamic cultures—not 
Christian scholars who have acquir- 
ed a knowledge of these cultures, 
but men who are the acknowledged 
leaders of these ‘great religions, 
and who can give us the spinit of 
them as well-as the letter. 

In this connection it may be. 
worth while also to make it possi- 
ble for every graduate of a theo- 
logical college to have a post- 
graduate year in a Hindu ashram 
or centre of religious learning, to- 
help him to study and appreciate 
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Hindu religiois thought and life. 
Only thus cen he acquire a real 
knowledge of India’s great relig- 
ions and he: spiritual culture. 
Further, he masz be taught tomake 
che scriptures of the living religions 
of his own land the Old Testament 
of his Christian faith. To this erd, 
the theologicel students in Incia 
must.be requized to study Sanskzit 
and Arabic irsæad of Greek and 
Hebrew. It will also be possible 
then for Indan Christianity to 
develop a religicus terminology of 
its own, whick will at once appeal 
to the Indiar heart, and at the 
same time to retzin its own peculiar 
characteristice. India has many 
religious terms and phrases of vital 
Significance anc deep meaning 
which could zontribute much io 
z fuller understanding of Chriszi- 
enity. Indian Christianity must 
appropriate stch terms and drop 
cut the pagaa Greek terms and 
- practices which have come to be 
introduced inte Christianity in tke 
course of its European develop- 
ment. i 


And that is cot all. There is 
even more for Indian Christianity 
to take in from the more important 
features of the Indian religious at- 
mosphere. Tkecontgmplative life, 
tae, sense of the presence of the 
Unseen, aspiration towards ulti- 
mate Being nd reverence fcr 
sanctions of th2 past may be men- 
tioned as the significant elements 
in Indian religious consciousness. 
Just an enumeration of them is fh 
itself enough tc bring out the diz- 
ference in the 1eligious attitude af 
East and West. While India places 


thought above action, Europe re- 
verses the valuation. India main- 
tains that matter is maya and 


- therefore an evil to be got rid of, 


if man is to realize the divinity in 
him. ` This religious consciousness 
has greatly influenced India’s out- 
look on life, and also the develop- 
ment of the great ideas of renunci- 
ation and asceticism. Sc also 
Christianity in India must learn to 
emphasise the reality behind all 
phenomena, and not its appear- 
ances. If Indian Christianity would 
only lay stress on the supreme 
value of the Eternal, it would be 
able to counteract the destructive 
infiuences of the materialistic utili- 
tarian standards of.the West. 

The idea of the immenence of 
God, as understood and developed 
in Indian religious thought, is al- 
ready beginning to influence West- 
ern philosophy. And no attempt 
to re-interpret in Indian categories 
of thought the verities of the Chris- 
tian experience can afford to 
ignore this truth and its historical 
development in India If Christi- 
anity takes on a raally Indian 
expression, then it will be in a 
position to provide a good correc- 
tive against the tendency to Deism 
in the West. Tre Indian sees God 
everywhere, and has a longing for 
universal harmony. This accounts 
for his sensitive regard for all life. 
While upholding the superiority 
óf man, Indian Christianity must 
seek to bridge the enormous gulf 
which the West has created be 

. tween man and the lower creation, 
and develop the consciousness of 
the unity of all life and the one- 
ness of-the human family. It must 
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seek to stimulate the sense not delights in meditation. As a result, 
only of the immanence of God but the Yoga practice has come into 


also of His transcendence., ` 

Then again there are the doc- 
trines of the “ Incarnation” and 
the “Atonement,” needing restate- 
ment. Indian Christianity may 
approach these doctrines starting 
from the widespread Indiaħ belief 
in Karma. That evil must of neces- 
sity be expiated, ,that demerit 
cannot be expiated by merit alone 


apart from divine grace, and that- 
a man cannot escape the conse-. 


quences of sin—these are points in 
Karma which might profitably be 
used as a starting point in an 
effort at an interpretation of the 
doctrine of Atonement. Moreover, 
the widely prevalent belief in 
Ahimsa, not as mere non-violence 
but as a positive concept of active 
love, capable of infinite suffering 
for the good of. others, is another 
element which may be utilized for 
understanding and interpreting the 
vicarious suffering of Jesus Christ. 
Even the doctrine of reward and 


punishment needs to be restated if. 


it is to appeal to Indian thinkers. 
_The old-fashioned theology back of 
this doctrine is neither closely 
allied to the Gospel story nor easily 
. reconciled with a God of love- 
Indian Christianity must seek to 
correct this in the light of Indian 
thought. 
tl 

Then, in working out techniques 
of spiritual communion, Christi- 
anity in India must not fail to 
take into consideration the pecu, 
liarities of the religious nature of 
the people. The Indian is contem- 
plative by nature, and therefore 


being. It aims to bring into perfect 
harrhony and repose the body and 
mind, so that the devotee may 
receive’ without any interruption 
the inflow of that Divine life which 
pervades the universe. The essence 
of Yoga, therefore, is sptritual 
communion with the Unseen, and 
its method is that of self-surrender 


_in quietude of spirit, relaxing the 
„human. effort, while allowing the 


divine grace to flow in. The Indian 
Christian, who desires to come 
into the spiritual heritage of India 
and who is eager to attain a vivid 
and intimate sense. of God, must 
endeavour to- study the technique . 
of Yoga and practise it in a selfless 
spirit of earnest striving. Yoga is 
a mental discipline, and Indian 
Christianity may well adopt this 
technique of prayer and inner 
communion, and also make greater 
provision for meditation in its 
church worship. 

Attempts must also be made to 
interpret the doctrine of the 
Trinity from the Indian point of 
view. While we speak of the 
Trinity as the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, others speak of it 
as, the True, the Good and ‘the 
Beautiful; some others speak of 
it. as’ Force, Wisdom and Holi- 
ness; still others as Sai, Chit and 
Ananda. Indian Christianity would 
present the supreme Brahma of 
the Vedas as,God, Jehovah; Divin 
ity coming down to humanity as 
the Son, and Divinity carrying hu- 


‘manity upwards as the Holy Spirit. 


‘This is really the philosophy of 


salvation. God ever coming down 
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and ever going up—thisis salvation, 
- this is creation.‘ Then, again, 
while .Western Christianity repre- 
-sents ‘Christ as man-God, Indian 
. Christianity must present Him as 
God-man. This is not orily more 
intelligible but a possibility in the 
nature of things. In this presenta- 
tion man remains man; only God 
is superadded to his nature. 
Humanity, in other words, con- 
tinues to be humanity, but divinity 
is engrafted upon it. In Christ 
divinity dwels. In Him we see 
human nature perfected by the 
application of divine nature. And 
in this application we realize the 
purpose of Christ’s life and minis- 
try. To be.Christ-like therefore is 
always a process of transforma- 
_ tion, bringing us nearer and nearer 
to God, 

By recognizing the natural neces- 
sity for variadon in religion in 
order to meet the psychological 
differences in Fuman beings, India 
has developed an attitude of relig- 
ious tolerance such as is not to be 
found anywhere else. This accounts 
for the fact that there has been 
little or no religious persecution as 
compared with Western countries. 
(The present Hindu-Muslim con- 
flicts are not relizious persecution; 
they are communal quarrels.) All 
religions are recognized as differing 
forces in the economy of God, 
which emphasize different aspects 
of ¢ruth. In a country where so 
much religious tolergnce is practis- 
ed, if is unforttmate that Western 
Christianity shculd have taught its 
followers in India religicus exclu- 


siveness and sectarian antipathy. Galilean’s ideal. 


Indian Christianity may well learn 
to accept and honour truth wher- 
ever found, maintaining that no 
one religion or sect can claim to 
have apprehended the whole truth, 
encouraging intercourse with its 
neighbours, be they Hindu or 
Muslim, and inviting Gurus of dif- 
ferent faiths to address its congre- 
gation. 
IV 

It is consonant with the spirit of 
the Gospel that. Western mission- 
arizs should divest themselves of 
that bitterness and antipathy to- 
wards the spiritual heritage of a 
land which is truly the mother of 
religions. If Christianity is to ex- 
press itself in an Indian form, it is 
necessary for Christian forces to 
alter their point of view, recon- 
struct their message and revise. 
their methods of work. There must 
be less insistence on the accept- 
ance of Western creeds, dogmas 
and traditions and more generous 
readiness to learn from those of 
different creeds and views, and to 
count spiritual experience and con- 
duct of life the decisive test cf 
Christian discipleship. Indian 
Christianity must net be a foreign 
religion. It must strike its roots 
deep in the national heart of India 
and, drawing its sap from India’s 
spiritual resources, develop with 
all the freshness and vigour of in- 
digenous growth. Only when Indian 
Christianity is allowed thus to er- 
rich itsel? freely with the spir- 
itual heritage of India, will it be 
„able to give the world cf to-morrow 
its own interpretation of the 
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I.—HOW INDIA WILL ACCEPT CHRIST 


“Had I lived in the days of the 
Nazarene, I would have washed 
his feet not with tears but with my 
heart’s blood,” exclaimed Vivek- 
ananda, one of the modern apostles 
of Hindu Reformation. 

The genius of Hinduism is assimi- 
lation. and expansion. India can 
accept what does not already exist 
in her religion. From time im- 
memorial the Hindu genius has 
been ever active in assimilating 
new doctrines. What characterises 
Hinduism most is not only its toler- 
ance but its universal appreciation 
and acceptance. Even the oldest of 
the Vedas proclaims: “Truth is 
' one though Sages describe it 
variously.” So Hinduism bars no 
truth, though it refuses to stereo- 
type any doctrine. It makes room 
forall. Itisever vigilant to welcome 
a new Prophet, and therefore is 
not averse to assimilating Christ- 
teachings. And yet—for the last 
two milleniums countless mission- 
aries with fervid energy and enthu- 
siasm have tramped India in vain. 
In spite of their enormous power 
of men and money, they have been 
able to evangelise only two per 
cent of the large Indian population. 
Christ has not touched the heart of 
Hindustan. Why is this? 

The fact is that as yet no missicn- 
ary has truly understood the 
Hindu mind. The Westerners whd 
come over to India to preach the 
gospel generally dump on the reluc- 
tant minds 
threatens to weigh down and even- 
tually to crush the soul of the 
nation. They are motivated by 


sométhing which , 


selfish interests. Christ .was an 
» Oriental but they preach: to India 
the Occidental Christ wearing thé- 
garb' of Western Materialism and 
Western Imperialism. Christianity 
of the’ Churches savours of commer- 
cialism. Hindu thinkers scorn and 
berate the padres as “wolves of 
imperialism”. Dr. Sudhindra Bose 
of Iowa University says, “The 
missionary has always been a tool 
of Imperialism and economic exploi- 
tation—an integral part of the 
Imperialistic advance of the West.” ` 
Sire S. Radhakrishnan confirms 
this:—“ The Anglican Church is 
linked up with British Imperialism 
even as the Greek Church in Russia 
was bound up with Czardom.” (East 
and West in Religion, p. 67) Religion 
in the West has ever been a hand- 
maid of the State. The inordinate 
ambition for the wholesale Chris- 
tianisation of India and the East 
is itself a phase of the Western 
imperialistic craze. History eviden- 
ces that the flag follows the 
missionary. 
Nathaniel Peffer writing last year 
in Harper’s (U.S. A.) commented 
‘on foreign missions as follows: 
“Everywhere in the East denational- 
isation which is now reflected in 
the political and social breakdown 
is in part chargeable to «what 
missionaries call education.” The 
social and educational services“of 
the Christian missions are a “kind 
of bait to entice people into being 
pfeached to”. Even devastating 
wars have always got the sanction 
and the blessing of the churches. 
But the days of such aggressive 
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and high-handed methods of the 
missionary mcvements seem to be 
over, at least in India. India needs 
Christ but not Christianity. Incia 
will accept Christ, but will reject 
Christianity. That the religion of 
- Christ and Christianity are poles 
apart is admitzed even by some m;s- 
sionaries. The Rev. Dr. R. Simpson, 
Principal of the Lawrence Memorial 
Royal Military School, said last 
year at a meeting in Ootacamund:— 


Christianity znd Christ are not 
synonymous terms, The formal religion 
of Europe and America is but a pale 
shadow of the religion of Christ. The 
West is not Christian yet, although it 
has.officially embraced Christianity. 

The Indian mind prefers cultural 
conversion to a ceremonial one. 
Modern religious liberalism has 
tolled the deach knell of formel 
proselytism. The Christian propz- 
gandist should set aside perman- 
ently this hobby and whim af 
proselytisation. A reinterpretation 
of Christianity in the light of Indian 
thought is perhaps the most 
important task that confronts the 
Indian Christian to-day. To ask 
India to renounce her innate culture 
is to ask the sun to cease to shine. 
Not only Vivekananda whom we 
have quoted, btt also Ram Mohan, 
Keshab Chandre, Ramakrishna and 
Gandhiji yield tc no orthodox Chris- 
tian” in their love and regard for 
the Anointed Cne. It is.a happy 
sigh that some Christian leaders 
are in favour o? the Indianisatior 
of Christianity, but they must 
consider gravely certain facts:—’ 
_ India will accept the Bible as one 

of the scriptures, and will reverently 
peruse it along with the Vedas. 


~ 


but she will never substitute the 
Bible for the Vedas as the padres 
went her to do. Further, India 
e will interpret the Bibe in the -light 
of her Vedic wisdom. Thus reinter- 
preting, India will shed new lustre 
and light on Bibleteachings free 
fram limitations of the churches, 
and make Christianity wide and 
un:versal as Hinduism itself. 

A Hindu need not be converted, 
because virtually all the doctrines 
taught by Christianity are already 
there in Hinduism. But conversely, 
all the grand detailed teachings of 
Hirduism are not to be found in ' 
Christian scriptures. 

According to the mystical Gospel 
of St. John, “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with , 
God, and the Word was God.” 
And “the Word was made flesh”. 
The Hindu Sabda-Brahma, or Nada 
Brahmaor Sphota are identical with | 
this conception of the Logos. 
Corresponding to the Advaita, 
Visistadvaita and: Dvaita schools 
of dindu theolegy the Bible also 
advocates three concepts of God. 
Christ’s sayings, “ I and my Father 
are one”; “ Ye are gods”; “ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which in Heaven. is per- 
fect’— declare in no ‘uncertain 
terms the Divinity of man as taught 
us by Advaitavada. Then the 
doctrine of Divine Immanence or 
Pantheism as held by Visist- 
adveitavada are echoed in Christ’s 
teaciings as follows: “I am the 
vine. ye are the branches”; and 

-“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” As regards the Dvaitic ` 
or Dualistic teachings it is well 
known that the Gospels are full of 
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them. “Our Father which art in 
Heaven, Hallowed be thy name”; 
“Neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son”; “ Thy will be 
done”; “Iam the way, the truth 
and the life” ; “ As the Father hath 
loved me, so have I loved you,” 
etc. s 

Then the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity corresponds to the 
Hindu Trimurti of Brahma-Vishnu- 
Shiva, or perhaps more appropri- 
ately to Brahman-Ishvara-Avatara. 
God the Father and Brahman, God 
the Holy Ghost and Ishvara, and 
God the Son and Avatara are 
synonymous. Hence the Christ may 
be regarded as an Avatara. 

That brings us to the doctrine of 
Incarnation. While Christianity 
upholds only one Divine Incarna- 
tion, Hinduism asks, “ If God can 
incarnate once can He not do so 
again?” But Christ has nowhere 
said that He is the only Son of Ged. 

Concomitant with this is the 
doctrine of Atonement. The Hindu 
belief is that Divine Incarnations 
or Avataras come to earth to. 
establish Law and remove the 
accumulated burden of unrighteous- 
ness. Though They are born sin- 
less They do suffer for humanity. 
Whenever virtue subsides and vice 
prevails Ishvara assumes human 
form out of infinite grace and 
mercy to man. Says Christ, “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Krishna also says in the 
Gita, “Take refuge in me and I will 
liberate you from all sins.” ‘ 

If according to Christianity man 
is created after the image of God 
how can he be innately : sinful? 


What then does the Christian 
doctrine of Original Sin mean? 
Take its Hindu counterpart—the 
doctrine of Avidya, that is, Anadi. 
This doctrine of Eternal. Nescience 
is parallel to, that of Original Sin. 
Turn te the laws of Karma and 
Reincarnation. This doctrine of 
cause and effect has been taught 
by all the Saviours and the Teachers 
of the world and can be traced in 
every religion. No man of common 
sense can deny that good brings 
good; and evil, evil. Christ says 
also, “with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again.” 
St. Paul wrote :—“ Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” But without its twin, Re- 
incarnation, the doctrine of Karma 
is meaningless. Christ however 
believed in reincarnation, and such 
a doctrine was believed in among 
the Jews in his time. In early 
Christianity this doctrine was rec- 
ognised till the sixth century A. D., 
when a Church Council anathe- 
matised it. Moreover, there is no 
denial of it anywhere in the Bible. 
And if we read the Gospels be- 
tween the lines we shall read con- 
firmative statements of this law in 
some places. That the Jewish 
people believed in reincarnation is 
clear from the question they put to 
John the Baptist: “ Art thou Eljas ?” 
And still more significant is 
Christ’s affirmation: “If ye will 
receive it, this is Elias, which was 
for to come.” So reincarnation was 
a popular doctrine in those days. 
Reincarnation is the lost chord of 
modern Christianity and without it 
numerous statements of the Bible 
are meaningless. 
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Christ reserved the highest 
truths for the few disciples of the 
inner circle orly. To the masses he 
preached the nath of devotion. As 
the people around him were pre 
pared only foi the Dualistic Truth 
he taught then that. The Teachers 
never unsettle the faith of tne 
ignorant. They teach according to 
their lhearer’s competency. Even 
that is clearly hinted in the Gfia. 
So, generally speaking, the religion 
of Christ was Dualism like the 
Bhaktivada oi India—but to his 
own he taught otherwise. 

Thus we see tkat all the dogmas 
which the Ckristian missionaties 
preach in Indie are already present 
as doctrines in Hinduism. There 
are many moze points of contact 
between these two religions, but 
this short and rough sketch :s 
enough for otr present purpose. 
Thus interpreted] and preached 
Christ will hav2 a permanent place 
in Indian religious thought. 

The faith oz the future must 
point out to tte seeker the many 
steps on the long Path of the Spirit 
so that each strvggling soul may 
find its place according to its bent 
and competency. 

India, then, will accept Christ 
as one of the many Saviours. He 
is one of the gzeat Reformers and 
the Indian Chiiszians should have 
the moral courage to admit this 
` “truth. Indianisztion of Christianity 
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will be complete if its Indian 
custodians go on liberalising and 
uriversalising their creed, and give 
ug the madness of proselytism, 
which creates a muddle in society 
and antagonism in Hindu minds. 
Let them not depend upon foreign 
padres. If the. missionaries bcth 
foreign and native are true devotees 
of Christ, they will preach only his 
original teachings and not narrow 
church dogmas. India will never 
accept dogmas from the mission- 
arizs, and if they persist in their 
efforts to force them on the country 
the time will come when they will 
face complete failure. Perhaps 
when they leave our holy land bag 
and baggage then Christ will shine 
here as a great spiritual Teacher. 

Christianity is in urgent need of 
reinterpretation and expansion. 
The sooner it is done the better for 
its future. It has become static 
anc rigid. India perhaps of all 
nations has the greatest contribu- 
tion to make to Christianity. On‘y 
wit. the Indian contribution can 
it get over its crisis all over the 
world. This will give it a new 
lease of life. Our Indian Christian 
brozhers have an opportunity of 
serving their religion not only in 
our Motherland but throughout ` 
entire Christendom. Will they rise 
to the privilege which that oppor- 
tun:ty offers ? 
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NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


THEOSOPHISING CHRISTIANITY 
, AN ATTEMPT OF 1855. 


[Edith Ward whose familiarity with Theophil literature is extensive 
here writes about an old and little known volume.—EDSs. ] 


I contributed to THE ARYAN 
PATH of April 1931 some notes 
describing a curious volume— 
Theosophical Transactions of the 
Philadelphian Society, 1697—which 
is in my possession. This book 
was cursorily referred to in a 
paper read by Dr. J. D. Buck 
at Chicago in 1889, and a long 
extract from his paper, including 
this reference, was quoted by H. P. 
Blavatsky in the second chapter of 
The Key to Theosophy. Dr. Buck 
mentioned another work which he 
linked with the volume previously 
described as evidences of pre-exis- 
ting Theosophical Societies or, 
more accurately, evidences of past 
attempts to found such organisa- 
tions. Both these old books are 
very little known, and the first is a 
biblical rarity; the second has 
recently passed through my hands 
for the first time and it is possible 
that some readers of THE ARYAN 
PATH may be interested to learn a 
little more about it than appears 
in The Key to Theosophy, where the. 
full title and dedication are given. 
These, in the fashion of an earlier 
day, were of inordinate length. 
Here is the title :— 


An Introduction, to Theosophy, or 
the Science of the “mystery of Christ,” 


` that is of Deity, Nature, and Creatures 


Embracing the philosophy of all the 
working powers of Life, Magical and 
Spiritual. And forming a . practical 


gùide to sublimest Purity, Sanctity, and 
Evangelical Perfection. Also to the 
attainment of Divine Vision, and all 
Holy Angelical Arts, Potencies and 
other Prerogatives of the Regenera- 
tion. 

This surely was a programme 
calculated to fire the ambition of 
any would-be student! The publi- 
sher was John Kendrick, London; 
the date 1855. Now. tor the Dedi: 
cation :— 


To the students of the Universities, 
Colleges and Schools of Christendom, 

To Professors of Metaphysical, 
Mechanical, and Natural Science in all 
its Forms, 

To Men and Women of Education 
generally, of fundamentally Orthodox 
Faith, 

To Deists, Arians, Unitarians, Swe- 
denborgians, and other Defective and 
Ungrounded Creeds, Rationalists and 
Sceptics of Every Kind, 

To Just-minded and Enlightened 

Mahomedans, Jews, and Oriental Pa- 
triarch-Religionists, 
. But especially—To the Gospel 
Minister, and Missionary, ( whether to 
the aa or the Intellectual Peo- 
ples . . 

THIS INTRODUCTION TO THEOSỌPHY, 
or the Science ot the Ground and 
Mystery of All Things, . 

( To consist, it is supposed, of about 
Thirty Volumes 

Is MOST LY, 
TIONATELY 


AND SAFFEC- 


DEDICATED, 


After these imposing claims the 
writer or editor remained modestly 
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anonymous. The copy before me is 
inscribed “To the Rev.N. Rouse 1862; 
with the Editor’s kind regards.” 
Tt is a small Evo volume of about 
531 pages anc. was intended as the 
first of a seres of thirty, ‘as indi- 
cated in the dedication, and reitera- 
ted in the Preface. It is not sur- 
prising that <ais vague and vast 
proposal neyv2r developed into 
maturity. Dr. Buck tells us that a 
second volume was issued under 
the title of ‘ keosophical Miscel- 
lantes—a name which is more 
familiar to mery of us in connec- 
tion with a mach later—and also 
uncompleted—e2nterprise emarat- 
ing’ from Calcutta in 1883 “under 
the Authority cf the Theosophical 
Society”. 

When one comes to examine the 
nature of the proposed issue of 
volumes thus pompously heralded, 
it is found to be concerned not with 
any original work, or revelation, 
but with reprin:s of the writings of 
Christian Mystics of an earlier 
> age, Thus this frst volume consists 
of selections from the writings of 
William Law; cthers from the same 
source were tc follow and to be 
succeeded by studies of Freher and 
Boehme himself and these by 
judicious treatises of Animal 
Magnetism, setting forth in proper 
classification, its various recorded and 
known, phenomena, both of body and 
mind ; ani then indicating the 
groynd of the sanz, with suggestions as 
to further research and experiment, 
all according <c tke constituted 
principles, prop2-ties, and laws of 
spiritual nature; And alse 
showing, how this wonderful, but as 
yet undeveloped, nay unapprehended, 
discovery of these last ages ( of ‘ vital 
magnetism’ ) has ever been the great 





experimental desideratum of Theosophy, 
theugh alluded to and prophesied of, 
by its grand masters in their writings, 
as an event that should assuredly 
* arrive, and to be continually expected. 


This surely might have proved a 
termpting bait !—but the middle of 
the nineteenth century was nota 
favourably aspected season for 
such occult enterprise and early 
Victorian age is stamped all over 
this book whose sentences are 
italicised as freely as those af that 
great little monarch herself in her 
private correspondence. The 
Appendix supplies us with more 
detailed information as to sources 
whence it was proposed to draw 
for this vast undertaking, and here 
alsc the Editor reveals that 


One very important result to be 
expected from the proposed work, if 
duly executed, will be the refinement 
and exaltation of the gerius of Meth- 
odism, which is undeniably the most 
advanced system of prectical evangelism 
that this country and the continent of 
America have ever witnessed. 

In short the scheme centres 
round a plan for expounding and 
developing a more mystical and 
philosophical Christianity, also, as 
the Editor naively says, “of the 
true means for the Induction of the 
intellectual ‘Heathen,’ Jewish and 
Mohamedan Nations into the 
Christian Faith”! The aim thus 
revealed does not appear zo bring 
this book (in spite of the auspices 
uhder which it has been introduced 
to tne interest of theosophical 
readers ) into line with the objects 
oof th2 modern Theosophical Move- 
ment. As Dr. Buck remarked, 
“these works were soon forgotten, 
and are now generally unknown”, 
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Not without amusement do we 
find at the end of the volume an 
Advertisement to the “Enlightened, 
Wise and Loving Reader of this 
Treatise, who is Rich in this World,” 
and then a modest appeal for one 
hundred thousand pounds to found 
a theosophical college, or spiritual 
hospital, the details of which are 
set forth at great length and con- 
clude by mentioning “the glorious 
benefits to the world at large, and to 
the English nation in particular, to 


be expected from the establishment ` 


of a Theosophic College when once 
rightly in operation. Also, “to 
show to the noble minded Lady or 


Gentleman the everlasting blessed- 

ness they would confer upon them- 

selves, by such an act of philan- 

. thropy.’ The “Enlightened, Wise 
and Loving Reader” is informed 

that he,or she, may “confer with 

the Editer upon the project, or 

otherwise place the money to his 

Account at Messrs. Glyn & ‘Co.”! 

Here we may leave this abortive 

attempt at world regeneration, 

merely recalling how often, even 

in our own day and generation, 

similar grandiose conceptions seem 

_to have foundered on bricks and 

mortar ! 
. EDITH WARD 


A CHRISTIAN SADHU * 


[Sri Krishna Prem Vairagi vas the name assumed, in the old traditional 
manner prevailing in India, by a young English gentleman when he resolved to 
enter the Path of Vairagya, renouncing his all, including the name given to him 
at birth. He took his Tripos at Cambridge in Mental and Moral Sciences and 
is a deep student’ of Indian philoscphy. Away from the world, he lives in a 


small Asram in the Himalayas——Eps. ] 


Sadhu Sundar Singh is known to 
most people at least by name. Born 
a Sikh, he became a Christian while 
stil a boy as a result of a re- 
markable experience. Thereafter he 
lived the life of a wandering sadhu 
and preacher and became very well 
known in both hemispheres for his 
saintly life and mystical experiences. 
He went on several missionary journeys 
into Tibet and suffered many hardships, 
finally meeting his end (for this took 
makes it clear that the legend of his 





being still alive has no real foundation ) 
in unknown circumstances during a 
similar lonely journey undertaken 
when his health was already tottering. 

His visions and experiences have 
aroused much attention and have found 
both ardent defenders and severe 
critics. The great experience of his 
life was the one already mentioned. 
Always of a highly religious nature, he 
suffered intense emotional shock at the 
death ef his mother. Unable to find 
satisfaction for his religious doubts, he 


* Sadhu Sundar Singh A Personal Memoar By C. F. Andrews (Hodder & Stétghton, 


London. 3s, 6d.) « 


Our readers will be interested in the following note by the publishers— - 
“There was a touching incident in connection with the proof reading of this book. C. 


F. Andrews gave a proof copy to a great friend of hia, a girl who is Very ill with cancer, saying 
jokingly that he would give her a penny jor every mistake she found. When he came to see 
her again she claimed no pennies, but made a suggestion for a rather drastic alteration to the 
last thirty or forty pages of the book. He saw «at once that she was right and came straight 
round to us to get our ounen It was one of those things which become obvious as soon as 
they are pointed out, The drastic alterations were made at once, and his last words to me be- 
fore he left were ‘I am glad we made those changes, Itis at least 2 ten or twenty per cent 
better book now,’” : 
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was about to ccmmit sticide when he 
had a vision.of Christ which changed 
his whole life and conve-ted him frcm 
a hysterical opponent co a devoted 
follower whose faith in kis Master was 
shown by the deeds of a heroic and 
saintly life. 

Too much stres, however, has been 
laid in some circles on this and: other 
visions. Such visions, uncommon {n 
the west on account of the spiritual 
deadness of mod2rm protestant Chris- 
tianity, are quite frequent among 
religious men in India, the only 
difference being that, ix this country, 
a wise tradition deprecates public 
mention of such experiences. It seems 
that later in life Sundar Singh himself 
came to realise tiis and regretted the 
` publicity he had ziven to his visions. 

His devoted life of sacr-fice and love 
is sufficient testimony to the spiritual 
nature of his’ experience, but it must 
also be borne in mind that such ex- 
periences are in mo way a testimony to 
the doctrinal truh of the particular 
creed which happens to b2 attached to 
them. Ifa vision of Christ is to consti- 
tute a proof of the truth of the 
Christian creed or Bible, tren the similar 
(and more numercus) visioas of Krishna 
or Buddha will coastitute proof of the 
truth of the Hind. end Buddhist beliefs 
and Scriptures. 

One may advert here to the curious 
delusion among orthodox Christians 
and that is, that when someone has a 
vision of Christ if is a proof of His 
existence as a Listoric person and 
“living God” while exactly similar 
visions of, say, Sr Krishna, are-mere 
subjective experierces having no rela- 
tion to history or trufh! Undoubt- 
edly*the Christ is ro dead myth but a 
living Truth but £, and on the same 
evidence, are Sri Krishna end others. 

he above-named delusion is bound 
up with the sectarianism that seems so 
inseparable from arry form of traditional 
Christianity. Ever Sundar Singh, free 
from all bigotry as he- undoubtedly 
was, and scornfully as he repudiated 
any talk of the “hzathen darkness of 


‘or sectarian notions. 


say: “ Christianity is the fulfilment of 
Hinduism. Hinduism has been digging | 
channels, Christ is the water. to flow 
through those channels.” This state- 
ment, true for his personal life, is ludi- 
crously untrue if applied to Hinduism 
in general. 

Again, while his missionary journeys 
intc Tibet were undoubtedly perform2d 
at great sacrifice and with profound 
conviction, yet one cannot but lament 
the ignorance which allowed him to 
speak of Tibetan hermits (he is not 
speaking of the ordinary lamas), - as 
soley occupied in the turning of prayer 
wheels, and to describe their Nirvana 
as the extinction of all life and spirit, a 
view that even the western scholars 
have now abandoned. A little study 
of :he doctrines of these despised 
Tibetan hermits would have saved him 
from the mistake of attributing objec- 
tive and historic reality to the formal 
content of all psychic experiences. To 
do him justice, some realisation of this 
seems to have been dawning on him 
but there are many others on whom it 
has by no means dawned. 

Mz. Andrews has added an appendix 
about some modern attempts to graft 
certain yogic practices-upon the struc- 
ture of traditional Christianity. These at- 
tempts, though springing from a praise- 
wortay realisation that an ounce o 
expezience is worth a ton of doctrine, 
are navertheless mistaken. Am essential 
requirement of any real yoga is completa 
detacsment from any personal prejudices 
Without such 
impersonality the practice of yoga wili 
lead zo no enlightenment but, by induc- 
ing subjective visions, will plunge the 
so-called yogi deeper and deeper into the 
net of his own personal notions which wilt 
seem to be confirmed by the exberiences 
which. in point of fact, owe their form to 

zery notions. 

It may seem to some that these 


.gemarks cannot apply to the initial 


vision of Sadhu Sundar Singh because 
of its unexpected nature. This, how- 
ever, is a very superficial view. He 
himself has written: “Up to that mo- 


Binds: could ret allow himself to ment I uae Jesus.” All who know 
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‘anything of these matters are aware 
that hatred, (especially a somewhat 
hysterical hatred), is as powerful a 
formative force as'love, and even more 
powerful in some cases. Hindu readers 
will remember the story of Shishupal 
which symbolises this truth. 


Short Stories, Scraps and Shavings. 
By BERNARD SHAW (Constable & Co., 
London, 7s. 6d. ) ; 

As the title indicates, this book is a 
miscellany. But every piece, however 
slight or trivial in content, has the true 
Shavian touch. From the point of 
view of artistry, to which Shaw general- 
ly pays little attention, the short story 
of The Miraculous Revenge is the least 
unsatisfactory in this collection. For 
brilliance of dialogue The Domesticity 
of Franklyn Barnabas, in which Chester- 
ton is caricatured, is equal to anything 
that G. B. S. has written. And for 

vividness of description A Sunday on 
:the Surrey Hills may be recommended 
to any prose anthologist. The coilec- 
tion is made weighty by ‘the addition 
of The Adventures of the Black Girl, 
which was first published in 1932. 

It is worth while comparing the evo- 
lution of the idea of God described in 
The Black Girl with a similar evolution 
in the religious literature of this country. 
Shaw points out that there are at least 
four conceptions of God in the Bible. 
The God of Noah is a murderous tribal 
deity, who in a fit of anger at the wick- 
edness of mankind drowns every living 
thing on earth, except a family of 
each species. And quite in accordance 
with his nature he delights in the sweet 
savour of burning flesh on the altar 
built for him by his protégé and says, 
“I will not curse the ground any more 
for man’s sake.” The God of Job is 
an improvement on the God of Noah. 
‘Though he accepts seven bullocks and 
seven rams from Job’s friends anf’ 
‘easily excuses their complicity in his, 
scepticism, he is philosophical, academic 
and argumentative. Though he is 
unable to solve the problem of evil he 
can speak most eloquently and pceti- 
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Be that as it may, it is certain that 
this book is a record of a noble, 
lovable and saintly character, pro- 
foundly devoted to the service of that 


° Deity which is-One though called by 


many ames. E 
A SRI KRISHNA PREM 


cally of the wonders of creation’ The 
God of Micah is again a great improve- 
ment on the argumentative deity of 
Job. For the prophet says :— 

Will the Lord be with thousands of 
rams or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
shall I give my for my transgres- 
sion, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good ; and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?” ‘ 

We thus see that the blood-thirsty 
God of the earlier books of the Old 
Testament disappears and in his place 
we have ‘a God who ‘makes purely 
ethical demands on man. But still he 
is only an external God. And a man 
walking humbly before an external God 
has an immature soul ; he has not come 
into the full possession of his heritage. 
One of our Upanishads says :— 

Whoever worships a deity thinking “He is one 
and I another,” he knows noi, ke is ke a Sacrificial ` 
animal for the gods. 

The conception of an all-pervasive, 


immanent Spirit working through all 


creatures and especially through the 
heart of man separates the Upanishads 
from the Brahmanas which revel in 
elaborate descriptions of animal sacri- 
fices. In the Upanishads the priest and 
the ritualist give place to the mystic 
and the thinker, and severe mental and 
moral discipline takes the place of, elab- 
orate sacrifices. We see a «similar 
break between the Old Testament and 
the New, for to Jesus God is the spirit 

“The 


kingdom of God?is within you.” I and 
my Father are one.” But unfortu- 
rfately this great discovery of Jesus was 
not properly followed up. The idea of 
the divine spark in man was not cour- 
ageously developed in the New Testa- 
ment as in the Upanishads. Jesus him- 
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self was caugh- up in the whirlpool of 
the apocalyptic thought of his times; 
and he may really be szid to have gone 
under when he declared that he wculd 
soon come back to judge the world in 
thunder and lightning. And his disci- 
ples completec the destruction wien 
they made Jesus a son cf God in a vary 
unique and exclusive sanse and: devel- 
oped the strange and fentastic doctrine 
of Atonement. In effect they revived 
the old and discarded sacriticial religion. 
of the Old Testament under a rew 
guise and made Jesus himself the victim 
slain on the alar of the cross to ap- 
pease an angry God. Shaw is never 
tired of ridiculag what he calls Cross- 
tianity—the Christian doctrine of the 
salvation of mankind through the 
vicarious suffering of Christ on .the 
crogs. In his prefaces to Major Bar- 
bara and Andrctles and the Lion he rad 


Whither As.a? A Study of Three 
Leaders. By K2NNETH SAUNDERS (Mac- 
millan and Co. London. 8s. 6d.). 

The Ideals af East and West. By 
KENNETH SAUNDERS. ( Cambridge Jni- 
versity Press. 1s. 6d.) 

A man’s attitude to religion may be 
one of four main type3—iirst, indiffer- 
ence; next, Higotry; then a friendly 
toleration thet recognizes _good in 
other beliefs but whch is still over- 
partial to its own “snperior” creed; 
and finally the understanding that 3ees 
Religion as universal, the source of 
all religions and creeds, which arə in 
their exoteric orm its partial and even 
distorted reflections. 

These two books come under the 
thiré group, since despite a definite 
bias fOwards Christianity they are 
actuated by th2ideal oi the brotherhood 
of Rast and West. Tne first presents 
pen portraits of the mystic reformer of 
India} Gandhi the rationalist Ce 
of China, Hu Shih; and the Christi 
social worker of Japan, Go 
The author concludes that while 
the rationaliscic basis is insufficient, 
the Christian ideal of service is more 


attacked the doctrine, and now he 
returns to the charge in the Black Girl. 
With his usual “ irreverence ” he makes 
the conjurer who represents Christ 


° savy i— 


I am so utterly rejected of men that my only 
mzans of livelihood is to sit a3 a model to 
compassionate artist who pays me six- 

an hour for stretching myself on Oe 
sae all day. He himself lives by sellin 
images of me in this ridiculous position. 


A devout non-Christian may be as- 
much repelled as a Christian by irrever- 
emt raillery of this sort. But the 
fciower of every religion should have 
tk2 courage to face the most hostile 
criticism of his faith, and in the sacred 
nme of Truth try to see if there is 
acything wrong, fictitious or outworn 
in the creed that has come down to 
h:n. 

D. S. SARMA 


pctent than the Indian ideal of saint- 
hcod, of: one above the pleasure and 
pzin of life, free from the wheel of 
astion. This is a false comparison, 
though a common one among Christian 
writers. Renunciation, or freedom 
from self-interest, and true service are 
ultimately identical. “Children only 
and not the wise speak of renunciation 
of action and right performance of 
action as being different,” says the 
Ehagavad Gita. 

The second book summarizes and 
compares the ethics of India, China, 
and Japan, of ancient Greece, the He- 
brews and the Christian Church. Selec- 
ted passages illustrate the thesis, while 
ir. prologue and epilogue the characters 
. discuss the similarities and dissimilari- 
ties of their respective religions. Yet 
somehow one cannot feel that the fact 
C the living basic unity is graspec. 

All endeavours to promote under- 
.gianding are good, but at the same time 
efforts that are coloured, even a little, 

“Ey a predilection for one creed as 
“superior’ ' and for one spiritual teecher 
és unique,” canrot give the white 
Lzht of absolute truth. 


d 


| 
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It may seem ungracious to play the 
critic thus with books which con- 
tain so much cf good in them. But 
the higher the ideal set the higher 
must be the standard of judgment, and 
goodness alone is not the highest “good”. 
There must be Knowledge, or let us 
call it Wisdom. It is good to recognize 
that the ethical ideals, however much 
their expression may vary, “ are like 
the ideas of Plato, rooted in the very 
nature of the cosmos”. But it denotes 
lack of knowledge to consider the Vedas 
as merely the primitive undeveloped 
expression of religion, and various early 


The Mediator: A Study of the Central 
Doctrine of the Christian Faith. By 
Emit BRUNNER, Professor of Theology 
in Zurich; trans. by Olive Wyon, 
( The Lutterworth Press, London. 20s.) 

When a man of the erudition of Pro- 
fessor Brunner’ writes a volume of 619 
pages, with appreciative forewordg by 
Dr. J. K. Mozley, Canon of St. Paul’s, 
and Professor H. R. Mackintosh, D. D., 
of New College, Edinburgh, the review- 
er feels that there he may find at 
last a presentment of the Christian faith 
which may justify it in the sight of 
many who have deserted the Churches 
because they have been “sent empty 
away”. To the convinced orthodox 
Protestant istian, perhaps, the book 
.will be satisfactory and enlightening, 
but those who have not found in 
creedal Christianity the inner enlighten- 
ment will scarcely be touched by it. 

‘No one can doubt the sincerity of 
purpose of the author, but he is any- 
thing but convincing. 

Dr. Brunner lifts Christianity out of 
the region of history. That Jesus 
Christ was born, lived, died and rose 
again, are of course facts to him, and 
therefore in a sense historical. But 
Revealers like Buddha and Zoroaster 
are ruled out of court for they did ndt 
claim to be unique (p. 27, footnote ).. 
Also— : 
the fact that special revelations—as, for 
example, theophanies and incarnationa—are 
said to have happened several times really 
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othe 


allegories as superstition. It denotes a 
limitation of vision to conclude that 
“Christianity” is more excellent in 
love than the other religions, and that 

* the person of Jesus is the “ unique and 
original synthesis of those high qualities 
which hè. ‘taught’—a statement that 
cannot be corroborated. 

Some day men will need, not a study 
of*comparative religions, but a history . 
of Religion itself. Such a book, how- 
ever, would have to be written hy one 
who “belongs to no cult or sect, yet 

_ belongs to each and all”. 
WINIFRED WHITEMAN 


\ 


means that nothing happened at all. The ele- 
ment which wasrepeated in each of 
events was not final. A final event can only 
happen once. (p. 26 ) . 

If the reader is interested-in the 
subject of revelation, he {s referred to 
the excellent presentment of a sane and 
credible view in the Editorial of The 
Aryan Path for September last. 

As regards the events in the life of 
Jesus, Dr. Brunner seems to us a little 
shaky as to the actual physical hap- 
pening of the Virgin Birth, nor can we 
quite make out whether he regards 
the Resurrection asa physical fact. 
However, there can be no doubt that 
Dr. Brunner believes whole-heartedly 
in a Personal God, who can both love 
and be angry :— 

The God who is really angry, really loves, 
To reject the idea of the wrath of God also 
means to reject His Love. Then all that is 
left, both negatively: and positively, is the 
abstract idea of law. The idea that @od is 
angry is no more anthropopathic than the 
thought that God loves. The reason why the 
idea of the divine anger is always exposed to 

erstanding is because among m@n an- 

ger is ethically wrong. And yet, eveg amon 
men do we not speak of a “righteous anger” 
. - - To banish all emotions from the ere 
‘of the Divine Good is not the work of Christian 
thought but of “Greek-modern,” that is, 
rational thought. “God is angry because He is 
personal, because He really loves. (p. 478) 
¢ That such an argument will in this 
age make any appeal is difficult to 
imagine. Can Dr. Brunner not rise in 
thought above personality, get beyond 
that which the Gita terms the pairs 
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of opposites, and realize that there is 

no such thing as righteous anger? 

a Then we encounter the old bogey of 
original sin” presumably when we 


are told that “The central point in every” 


human being is his attitude towards 
God. So far as his attitude. towards 
God is concerned his ratura is perver- 
ted, spoiled, and lost” (p. 448). To 
Dr. Brunner the reasonable doctrifes 
of Karma and Reincarnation would 
make. no appeal. To hold up divine 
perfection as a possible goal for human- 
ity; to explain that from life to life we 
reap what we have sown, hence the ap- 
parent inequalities between different 
persons in the world, and that we are 
now preparing cur harvest for next 
life would leave our author cold. Dr. 
Brunner’s personal God cannot. be 
approximated by mere man. 

Sin is distinguished as a “religious 
idea” as apart from the “philosophical 
idea” of evil (p.462). “But evil is 
never as bad as sin.” 


Sin against God is an attack on God’s 
honour. Sin is rebellion against the Lord. 
But God cannot permit His honour to be 
attacked; for His honour is His Godhead, His 
sovereign majesty ... The holiness of God 
requires the annihilation of the will which 
resists God. God is not mocked. (p. 444) 

Man is the personal property of God. God 
desires from him not merely a legally correct 
Hfe, but personal surrender, even as He Him- 
self, the Creater, grants to His creature not 
merely a happy life, salvation, but personal 
communion with Him, the Creator. (p. 477) 


Sin has created a great gulf between 
God and man, a gulf only to be spanned 
by Ggd’s forgiveness, a real divine act. 
In the revelation of Christianity this 
bridge has been created. The real 
Atonement has been achieved. * 


* 
a 


Hence the real revelation and the real 
Atonement are closely connected with each 
other ; -indeed, rightly understood, they are 
ore. The God of Love, the One who loves us 
in sp te of everything, can only be known as 
Be really is in this aspect of Eis Love. For 
apart from this fact of Atonement He is not 
tke loving God at all Apart from this 
percestion of His Nature He is the God of 
Wrata. Only in Christ is He the God of 
Mercy. For “he who believeth not in the Son 
is judged already and the wrath of God re- 
maineth on him,” nct as an imaginary idea 
but a3 a terrible reality. Whoever is not 
affected by the Atonement remains severed 
from the God of love, thus in the reality of 
death, whose erd is the second death. 

{ pp. 488-9 ) 

We personally are at least borne up 
by the hope that the wrath of God may 
be al.ttle mitigated by the statement 
on p. 413 that “ the whole of the his- 
tory >f philosophy and of religion is 
a field which contains scattered ele- 
meats of truth,” and that “ even out- 
side the Christian revelation of the 
Bible man is not without God nor 
withovt truth” (p. 414). 

lt is surprising that a man of the 
erudition of Dr. Brunner should be so 
glamoured by a fixed idea. His great 
head-learning has almost obscured his 
soul-wisdom. This review has run to 
the lergth it has because it seemed 
well that the readers of THE ARYAN 
Parta siould learn that there are still 
people >f learning who indulge in blind 
belief. Dr. Brunner has produced no 
evidance, as far as we can see, to prove 
his case. He finds in his belief, how- 
ever, his consolaticn and guide, and 
then presumes that his belief is the 
only true belief, the revelation of his 
religion the only trre revelation, and 
that his Personal Gcd is the only God. 


B. A. (Oxon ) 


` 


The way to the Bible lies through Herməs, Bel, and Homer, as the way to 
these is through the Hindu and Chaldean religious symbols. 
—H. P. BLAVATSKY, The secret Doctrine, Vol. IL p. 383. 
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.[A. E. Waite’s quarterly instalment deals with the relation of Christianity 
to Spiritism. We had not requested our friend to do this, nor intimated to him 
our plan of this special Christian Number. A “coincidence” again !—Eps. ] 


It was a serious loss to America 
and to Psychical Research every- 
where when the fearless person- 
ality of Prof. James Hyslop was 

' removed in 1920 to another sphere 
of activity. It was under his aus- 
pices that the American S.P. R. 
became and was maintained for 
years a living force in the border- 
land of Spiritism; that its Journal 
counted high in the periodical liter- 
ature of the subject; and that its 
voluminous Proceedings stood al- 
most alone therein. A time came 
wheri he secured the assistance of 
Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, a 
Priest of the American Episcopal 
Church, though no longer engaged 
in ministry. He succeeded Hyslop 
as Research Officer and Leader of 
the New York Society, a position 
which he held for four years and 
relinquished only on his removal to 
Boston, where he founded the 
Boston S. P. R. in 1925. It became 
in turn another living centre, issu- 
ing periodical “ Bulletins” and 
occasional Transactions or Reports. 
Dr. Prince was elected President of 
the British S. P. R. in 1930, an 
appointment which did honour to 
itself in conferring honour upon 
him. His death in Boston ‘of 
August 7th of this year,* after an 


at least 26 gréat a loss as that of 
Prof. Hyslop. He has been de- 


scribed accurately in an English 


memorial notice as -“one of the 
outstanding figures of modern Psy- 
chical Research” and as one who 
leaves a “ brilliant record ” behind 
him. A first-hand acquaintance 
with the record itself is needed, 
however, to appreciate at its full 
value the significance of this pan- 
egyric, especially amidst the, wetter 
of the recent psychical output, 
which grows from more to more as 
the years go on. “The ‘Case of 
Patience Worth,” a Quakeress of 
the seventeenth century, commu- 
nicating—according to claim— 
through Mrs. Curran as medium, 
is regarded by many as the most 
famous example of his critical re- 
search ; but—on the contrary—it is 
“the Doris case,” that amazing 
“study in multiple personalities,” 
which must be called the crown .of 
his achievement. It will not only 
be. remembered but will hokLits 
high place so long as Psychical 
Research is pursued among us. 
The vast dimensions of the records 
may baye made them sealed books 
to all except earnest studentst ; but 
that which was said of them some 
seventeen years ago is not léss,true 


illness of twelve months, registers** at this day than when it was first 





* Light, August 24, 1934. 


+ are four mammoth volumes of the American Society's Proceedings, extend- 
ing to over 3,000 pages, on the Doris case. The first two are the exclusive contribution of' Dr. 
W. F. Prince. Hyslop and others intervened later. The Tw) Worlds, August 31,.1934, has a 


good memorial notice of Prince. 
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written, namely, that there is no 
psychical case which can compare 
` with that of Doris “ for the protean 
interest of its elements or for the 
rich minutiae of its details:” It 
can be added only that there were 
five personalities mA&nifesting 
through the vehicle of a German- 
American girl, whose name was 
Doris Fischer. 





The relation of Spiritism to Relig- 
ion continues—in journalese ter- 
minology—to “crop up ” incessant- 
ly, and from quarter to quarter 
one is recalled thereto. The de- 
bates are intermittent and casual, 
prompted by that or this and never 
reaching a decisive stage, much 
less an agreed settlement. Their 
spontaneous recurrence at all 
points of the compass shews plain- 
ly that the theme is in the mind 
of all sorts and conditions of Spir- 
. itists. But there is no clear under- 
standing as to the root-matter of 
debate. Spiritism itself means one 
thing only, the survival of human 
personality made evident by com- 
munion with the so-called dead; 
but who shall define Religion in 
such terms as will secure general 
comsent ? For the great majority 
in the West it connotes Christi- 
anity alone: but ever within such 
limits the varieties of religious 
belief’ are sufficiently manifold. 
When, therefore, a well-remember- 
ed friend, F.W.H. Myers, suggests 
—as he did long ago—that Spirit- 
ism is a preamble to Religion, the 
inevitable question arises: What 
is meant by Religion? Is it that 
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of Ernest Rénan in his Life of Jesus, 
once described as the portrait of a 
“pastoral enthusiast”? Is it rep- 

* resented by the recent “ Life” by 
Papini, or by Thomist Theology, 
laying out on hard and fast lines 
the irreplaceable scheme of re- 
demption, to be left or taken at the 
price of hell or heaven? As 
regards the two former cases the 
proposed preamble may answer 
tolerably well, end in respect of 
Liberal Christianity at large, with 
a certain further dilution. But in 
the last case what message can 
‘Spiritism bring tc those who hold 
that rigid form of faith, unless it is 
a blank denial? It knows nothing 
of the Paradise of Dante, his Bea- 
tific Visicn or the abysses of his 
“Hell opened to Christians”. The: 
news, moreover, from the invisible 
world is not news of Christ. -A 
recent convinced Spiritist has just 
sugzested that the Immaculate 
Conception, the Trinity and the 
Atonement “do nct seriously troub- 
le the Christian o= to-day’; but it 
is well to face the facts. 

Unless and unzil the Latin and 
Gre2k Orthodoxies heave over 
their age-old Creeds among the 
rubbish, the findings of Spiritism 
cannot be added thereto, either as 
preface or postscript. When it is 
suggested also in yet more irre- 
sponsible terms tkat “the Churches 
will quickly annex the new knowl- 
edge, ”* the answer is that it will 
never be annexed by the two 

*“Obediences which ccunt before all 
* others. for in so doing they would 
tear up their titles and the system 





* Light, August 17. For other ha re and affirmations on the subject, see Ibid, 


May 18 and The Two Worlds, for June 29, July 


6, July 20 and August 10, 


1934] 
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which they exist to represent. The 
writer of these lines is neither 
spokesman’ nor apologist of the 
Official Churches; but he rests’ 
assured that the amiable and ac- 
cepted institution which has its 
nominal centre at Canterbury will 
be adopting no preambles, for it is 
a State-made assemblage of con- 
flicting elements in a condition of 
flux and would imperil its own 
existence. Finally, Spiritism itself 
is a complete chaos and has proved 
nothing unless or except the bare 
fact of survival. The messages 
which come from the “other side” 
about that side which is “ other ” 
are a story of “going on and 
still to be” in the likeness of 
things as they are, amidst our 
landscapes and seascapes, our. 
hills and dales, our houses and 
temples spiritualised. So did the 
Hierophants of Eleusis present the 
Elysian Fields as the reward to 
come of their Initiates and Epopts. 
There is no evidential value any- 
where, and we know not where we 
are. If the dead do indeed come 
back, the sum of our authenticated 
knowledge is that XYZ has made 
evident to ABC the fact of his 
posthumous identity. All else isin 
the clouds and much of the cloud- 
masses are suggestive of moon- 
shine. 





Looking from the Land of Psyche 
and towards the Land of Nous, thein- 
tellectual concern of the moment is 
not—shall we say ?—the “ Probleth 
of Christian Origins,”* presented by 


the immediate moment, 


Alfred Loisy in a discourse at the 
College of France, though it is- 
good to note that, for him as for 
us, that which counts in Religion - 
is not its, external forms “ but the 
spirit -which gives life to the 
forms”.* It is not “Bergson as 
hiberator,”+ a study in which Dr. 
Jacks presents the French phil- 
osopher expounding himself and 
his system, though -we agree that 
the Bergsonian “Gnosis of Creative 
Life,” sounds like another name 
for “the Living God”. It is 
not with Mr. F. McEachran,} who 
laments the gradual disintegration 
of the idea of unity and the de 
velopment in its place òf. a com- 
partment view of existence in 
almost every sphere of life. He 
appears to condemn (1) “the 
modern obsession with immed- 
iate ends,’ (2) the Baconian 
concentration on “experimental 
rather than speculative research,” 
(3) the industrial revolution, (4) 
democracy and nationalism, and 
(5) the theory of progress, as ‘so 
many forms of disintegration ”. 
He agrees with M. Benda that “ the 
modern world is obsessed with 


` practical aims ” and is “ perishing 


from the atrophy of empirsesern.” 
The point is that even a fantasia of 
this kind ig an illustration of the 
“thirst for unity,” for a belief in 
eternal values, for a livin sense 
of “the existence behind the world 
of a source” adequate thereto. 
The intellecttial concern is not, at 
to be 
found even in the latest pronounce- 





* The Hibbert Journal, October, 1934. 
t Tod. 





} The Contemporary Review, September, 1934, i 
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ments of Sir Oliver Lodge,* accord- 
ing to whom: (1) Mind employs 
matter as a vehicle of manifesta- 
tion; (2) Thought and personality 
are not to be identified with -any 
assemblage of atoms; (3) it is 
Mind and not the brain which 
hears and sees, which thinks and 
plans; (4) the self, the character, 
the memory are not in any mechan- 
ism but of and belonging to the 
indwelling psychic entity, which 
is life or soul ; and (5) this persists, 
with heights unspeakable before it, 
for those who choose and will. 
Here is the kind of doctrine which 
can be written after or before that 
news of. the invisible world which 
is Spiritism-at its best and highest. 
It might also introduce the SUMMA 
transmitted to mankind and the 
ages by the Angel of the Schools. 





The pre-eminent concern centres 
on an alleged contrast between the 
new and the old physics which 
was offered us in luminous terms 
when Sir James Jeans delivered 
his Presidential Address before the 
British Association at Aberdeen. 
It has been said that no such pro- 
nouncement has aroused so great 
an~waderest for a considerable 
number of years. It is almost as 
if we had been enabled fo see for a 
moment where we stand with “de- 
duction$ from assured results of 
science,” almost as if there were an 
agreed position, to be held at least 
till thenext occasion tyhen Science 
pauses to take stock of its find- 
ings. The Victorian scientist, ac-° 
cording to Sir James Jeans, believ- 
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ed zhat he was studying “an objec- 
tive Nature,” independent of the 
perceiving Mind and existent from 
all eternity, whether perceived or 
not. But according to the new 
physics that Nature we study is 
made up of our perceptions rather 
than of something we perceive, and 
there is “no clear-cut division be 
tween the subject and object,” no 
room left for “ the kind of dualism 
which has haunted philosophy since 
the days of Descartes”. The per- 
ceiving mind was “a spectator” in 
the old physics; “itis now anactor”. . 
In other words, “ perceiver and 
perc2ived are interacting parts of a 
single system”. It is to be under- 
stood further that our knowledge 
consists only of numbers, of math- 
ematical symbols, from which it 
appears to follow that our ether, 
our atoms, our electrons belong to 
the realm of fiction. Our minds 
can be acquainted only with 
“thinzs inside themselves, never 
with things outside’. They are 
“parables by which we try to make 
Nature comprehensible”. The voice 
of contradiction has been heard 
in many places, and there is that 
among others of Mr. Ivor Thom- 
as,t who affirms (1) that the field 
of mathematics is only “a small 
portion of reality and not the most 
important”; (2) that not the slight- 
est reason emerges “for doubting 
the real existence of atoms and 
electrons”; and (3) that the dis- 
belief of Sir James Jeans “is purely 
atf individual opinion” unsupport- 
ed by Science itself. It is possible, 


however, to go much further, for 


* Why I Believe in Personal Immortality, 1934. 


t See The Ninclecrth Century, October, 1934, s. v. “A Modern Pythagorag”, 


em 


1934] 


the Aberdeen Presidential Address 
proceeds to tell us that our knowl- 
edge is at best “a smeared picture 
of the clear-cut reality which wee 
believe to lie beneath’. In this 
case, it is not easy to see how the 
several snips of the thesis can be 
pieced logically together. If there 
is no objective Nature apart from 
the perceiving mind, what is this 
alleged reality beneath the mere 
daub which perception presents to 
ourselves? What is that in virtue 
of which we can be said to perceive 
at all? If Nature is not “some 
thing we perceive,” what is the 
muddled picture made, up of our 
sensations but illusion without 
meaning ; and what and why is the 
mind, encompassed thus by the 
mimes of a galanty show? Interact- 
ing therewith, is it part also of 
the nightmare orgy, the denizen of 
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a cosmic Bedlam, weaving a play- 
house sorcery.? Assuredly we shall 
elect with Emerson to hold that 
Nature is a sacred omen and sign; 
with. Saint-Martin that it is “a 
great parable which sooner or 
later witl give place to a grand 
morality”; and with Leibnitz that 
there is a valid correspondence 
between things phenomenal and 
things noumenal because of the 
truth of God. Are there not some 
of us also who, after another man- 
ner than Sir James Jeans, have 
come to know and realise that all 
things indeed are within, that 
there is a subjective infinite with- 
in us which subsists:for us so’ far 
only as it is perceived by explora- 
tion, and that it can be explored 
from more to more—as he himself 
says, “in our own minds” ? 


A. E. WAITE 


Š aes” 


A: Correspondent in the September Literary Guide quotes Professor - Bury 


as below :— 


“ If the existence of a world of spirits were ever established, it: would 


possibly be the greatest blow ever sustained by 


Christianity. For the great 


appeal of this and some other religions lies in the promise of a future life of 
which otherwise we should have no knowledge. If existence after death were 
proved and became a scientific fact like the law of gravitation, a revealed relig- 
ion might lose its power. For the whole point of a revealed religion is that it 
is not based on scientific facts.” ° 

The correspondent concludes: “It follows, that however delusive the 
evidence for spiritualism may be, it is a menace to the Church's power over the 
people.” " 


"MARGASIRSHA AND MAKARA AMONG THE: 
VIBHOT! I IN THE .GITA. 


a 


[s. v. Viswanatha = appropriately for ths R of December,—Eps. ] 


In’ the tenth chapter ‘of the 
: Bhagavat Gita on Vibha (Cosmic 

Glory), “whatever ' 
righteous, ‘beautiful and powerful 
in creation” is attributed to’ the 
Lord, and said to emanate from a 
fragment of His divine effulgence 
(x, 41). Only three verses (31, 35 
and 36) seem to be contrary to the 
contents of the above stanza. In 
this short paper I propose to 
examine the significance of Mar- 
gasirsha and Makara, asits publi- 
cation . may be pertinent and 
opportune in the number of THE 
ARYAN PATH issued during 
December. 


J 

In Sloka 35, Srt Krishna says, 
“I am Margasirsha among the 
months.” Why should he have 
identified himself with this partic- 
ular month? In fact, it is reckoned 
as á &tnya-misa (month devoid of 
merit). and ordinarily dreaded for 
climatic conditions and es- 

pe y for the more than ordinary 
death-roll in it. The simple explan- 
ation for this simile 4s contained 
in the, Mahabharata of which the 
Gita forms a part. In the period of 
‘thesGreat Epic, MargaSirsha was 
the initial month of the year, being 
for fhis reason also known as 
agrahayana (AnuSdsana, 106 and “ 


is glorious, 


109). "The Hindu’ year did not’ 


“begin then with Chaitra as in later 


times: Margaétrsha has therefore 
the significance of being “the first” 
(adi). Verily, the Lord is the first, 
the beginning of all, as is stated in 
the second verse of the chapter. 

In Indian astronomy, both the : 
lunar month Margasirsha and the 
zodiac sign Makara were represent- 
ed by tnesamesign “the Deer-Head” 
(Mrgatirsha, Mrgdsya). Margasir- 


.sha gets the name from the 


Nakshetya MrgaSirsha with which 
the Mcon is in conjunction on the 
Full Moon day of the month ; while 
the zodiacal sign Makara is de- 
scribed by*Varahamira as Mrgasya. 
It is alsd tinderstood ‘that the 
front part of Makara (Capricornus) 
represents land, like the hind part 
of Dhanu (Sagittarius), while the 
back half of the former is a symbol 
for weter (Hora,1,5). In very 
truth, therefore, is the observation 
made in The Secret Doctrine, 
Makarée “has the head and the fore- 
legs of an antelope and the body ` 
and tail of a fish”. It is an 
amphib‘ous animal “ loosely. trans- 
lated ‘Crocodile’.” (II, 577, 354; 
1,219}. 
H 

.. Sloka 31, X. describes Him as 
“the Crocodile* among fishes”. 





* “The crocodile is the Egyptian’ PEA t was the dual symbol of Heaven and 
Earth, of Sun and Moon, and was made sacred to Osiris anc Isis.” (The Secret Doctrine, I, 409). 
“The sign of Makara is connected with the birth of the TP microcosm, and the death or 
dissolution of the physical universe” (Ibid., 1-579). 


'- 
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Surely this 
aquatic creation of the Lord, 
according to the Brahmanical 
religious beliefs. 
ennobling qualities are possessed 
by this animal, and what’ does it 
really represent, for it -to be 
identified by God with Himself? 

According to Egyptian mythol- 
ogy, both in the hieroglyphics and 
in the plan of the Grand Pyramid 
which has been interpreted as the 
‘Tomb of Osiris,” the devouring 
crocodile stands for the raging 
passions of humanity. This crea- 
ture “spoke to man of the time 
when he should regain the mastery 
of the passions, and when the last 
barrier between himself and his 
glorious soul should be removed 
for ever.’’* 

In a popular allegory in the 
Mahibharata, known as Gajendra- 
Moksha, which deals with the 
rélease by the Lord Narayana of a 
wild elephant in rut’ from the 
clutches of a crocodile, the latter 
is given the epithets dush’aima 
(wicked), virūpa (deformed), du- 
rādharsha (uncontrollable) and 
raudra (terrible), which apply 
aptly to the unrestrained senses, 
frequently compared to furious 
horses in their flight. After his 
death at the hands of the Lord he 
becomes purified and subservient 
to the Self. 

Thename of this aquatic creature 
is also met with under the same 
meaning in such expressions as 
Makara-dhvaja, Makera-kundala, 


was not the first. 


What great or, 


Makara-torana; and Makara-vthana. 
Pradyumna whois identified with 
Kandarpa or Kama (Cupid), is 
described as bearing the “ Croco- 
dile Flag”. Kama is the embodi- 


‘ment of‘human passions, partic- 


ularly of Love; the first and foremost 
of .these; and therefore the 
standard that is held aloft by this 


. god has the ensign of Makara on it. 


Makara-kundala is an ear-ornament 
of the shape of a crocodile found 
usually only on the images of gods 
and at times allowed to be worn 
by a Brahmana well-versed in the 
Vedic lore and -in Srauia rituals. 
Human passions being coeval with 
man are not in themselves an evil, 
but become so when unsubmissive 
to the Soul. As it is stated else- 
where in the Giz (vu. 2) “the 
Lord Himself is Kama not incon- 
sistent with Dharma” (Dharma- 
viruddha). Similarly the creature 
figures as an architectural motif 
in the Makara-torana, for the 
passions when properly kept under 
restraint indeed form an external 
ornament, and this festoon of the 
festival of Cupid helps to remind 
the onlookers of this principle. 
The expression Makara-vihana, 
is applied to Varuna, the Supr 
Lord in the Vedic religion, who 
riding over the “ raging passions ” 
subddes and renders them fit to 
subserve the Soul. In later telig- 
ious literature, Varuna is reduced 
to the sa of Lord of Waters 
(apam pati ). 

S y. VISWANATHA 





* “The murio G donned the head of a cfocodile to show that it was a soul arrıving 


from the earth.” 


(The Secret Doctrine, I, p. 220 footnote) “ The rising Sun being considered 


the Soul of the Gods sent to manifest itself to men every day, and the crocodile rising out of 
the water at the first sunbeam, that animal came finally to personify a Solar-fire devotee in 
India, as it personified that fire, or the highest sou] with the Egyptians. (Ibid, II, 577). 
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This issue of THE ARYAN PATH is 


concentrated on the subject of ° 


Christianity. Somé light is thrown 
on various doctrines so ‘grossly 
misinterpreted ; the churches, come 
in for a share of blame for corrup- 
ting the teachings of Jesus and for 
not following his noble example. 
The writers are Christians and Non- 
christians, Westerners and Indians, 
and each has to offer some sub- 
stance of thought and of suggestion. 
The influence of every religion, not 
only of Christianity, on its followers 
is generally speaking deplorable. 
If réfornr is tobe real it must, ipso 
facto, end the reign of priest and 
purohit, of mobed and moulvi. 
The Spirit of Religion can manifest 
in purity and truth only in the 
enlightened heart of man. That 
spirit alone can make all life sacred, 
invest its prosaic events with beau- 
ty, its puzzling events with mea- 
ning. That Spirit’of Religion—more 
expressive is the Sanskrit word 
Dharma—is creative and when 
practised by the individual, what- 
ever his race and religion, re-shapes 
him, and increasingly his words and 
@eedge_ become the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spir- 
itual grace. i 7 

With this number Tue ARYAN 
PATH completes its fifth year. It 
has maintained itself against heavy 
odds, remaining true to its ideals. 

Recently because of the wrong 


- use of the word Aryan, especially 


in Germany, a little confusion has 
arisen in some quarters regarding 
our programme and policy. Need- 


Ze ye a 
less -o say, this Journal has no 
sympathy with exploitation and 
‘nterference “in tie free-will of the 
people anywhere, and considers 
such treatment zs un-Aryan. The 
term Aryan is used in the ancient 
and pure sense; itis related to the 
Order of Noble Souls. 


The effort of THE ARYAN PATH 
is not to proselytize anyone to any 
creed, but to quicken men’s spirit- 
ual intuitions, and to point to the 
bed-ock of truth underlying dogmas 
and sects, rites and superstitions, so 
that those who will may energize 
themselves to uncover it. It urges 
no keli2fs upon its readers—in fact, 
it deprecates beliefs not based on 
knowledge, pure reason and clear 
intuition. vi 

THE ARYAN PATH stands for 
free and open enquiry end discus- 
sion—a dove all for intellectual 
honesty. All of its contributors 
enjoy tne utmost freedom to ex- 
press their views in its pages. It 
is a symbol and a messenger: it 
symbolizes the Noble Path of all 
eras ard its message to every 
human soul is—Seek the Way which 
leads to Enlightenment, to Sacrifice. 
Tt is but a humble organ of the Eter- 
nal, Spiritual Movement of Wisdom, 
but tkat it claims to be, and there- 
fore its function is and ever will 
be to— 


Point out the‘ Way” —however 
-dimiy. and lost among the 
- hest—as does the evening star to 

those uho tread their path in 
darkness. 


